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INTRODUCTION. 


The word ‘Mimansa' — more properly * Purua Mimansa' — is applied 
to the system originally propounded by Jaimini. The other names given 
to this system are— ‘PsrraHwda,’ ^ Karma-Mimnnsa,' ^ Karmakanda^* 
Y’cijnavidyS^ ^ Adhvct/TciinzTiicinscij* ^ DhdnudT/iivndhsd^* and so forth— some 
people even speak of it as the * DvadagahJahni, * 

Inasmuch as the avowed object of this system is a consideration of 
BJiarma it is commonly spoken ot &a ^ Dharmarntmansa.* Of the Veda, 
there are three sections or Kansas: The Karmahanda, the UpdsanaMnda, 
and the ‘ JnUziakdnda * And it is only that portion of the Veda which 
is contained in the first of these that is dealt with in the Purva-Mirnd^sd , 
and for this reason ' it is spoken of as * Purvtikdnda,' Ptlrvamirndnsd, 
or ^ KarmamimdnsdJ' Though the Karmakdnda of the Veda treats of 
many such actions as ‘ Sacrifice/ ‘ Giving/ ‘ Offering,’ and the like, yet it 
is of the sacrifice that this system treats mostly, and it is full of 
discussions about sacrifices only. And for this reason people speak of this 
as ^ yajnamimdnsd* or ^ Adlivaia*viinidhsd.' 

This consideration of Dharma is found to consist of twelve parts ; and 
these parts have been put by Jaimini in the form of twelve Adhydyas; and 
hence the system has come to be known by the name of ‘ BvadcigalaskshanV 
For a detailed explanation of the subject-matter of each Adhydya and 
adhlkarana, the reader is referred to the Appendix. 

While chiefly dealing with these subjects, Jaimini has in many places 
dealt with other things in connection with these. It is clear that all 
that is treated of by Jaimini is cliiefly Vedic. In the work known as 
the ‘ Veda’— beginningless and anthorless, — were found mentioned here 
and there, at random, many sacrifices, offerings, &c. And hence it was 
very difficult to understand and grasp the methods and procedure of 
the various sacrifices, &c.; consequently, at the time of the perform- 
ance of a sacrifice, at each step the performers would meet with 
serious doubts and difficulties. And all this difficulty has, once for all, 
been set aside by Jaimini, by means of the Sutras dealt with here. 
And it was only^ after the Mimansa philosophy had been duly propounded 
that the path of Karmakdnda became easy. 

At the very outset, Juimini divided the Vedic sentences into two 
kinds : The Mantra and the Brdhmam. The former is now known 
as the ‘ Sanhita’ — f.i. Rgvedd sanhitd^ &c. There are many Brih- 
manas that are known as ‘Upanishat, ’ f.i. the Brhaddranyaka and 
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the Chmdogya. Then again he proceeds to sub-divide these two kinds 
into other sorts — the Jik, the Sama, and the Ta/u. 

The definitions that he lays down for the differentiation of the 
Mantra and the JBrdhviana are embodied in the Sutras II — i — 32 and 
33; wherein it is said that, that which, at the time of the per- 
formance of a sacrifice, points oat certain details in connection with 
it is called ‘ ’ and the rest are called ‘ JSra/mawa. ’ But the 

earlier authors have distinctly declared that this definition of ^Manba' 
is only a tentative one ; as there are many Mantras that do not fulfil 
the conditions herein laid down, and are yet called ‘ Mantras.* The 
* Mimtras/ in realitjr, take tlie place o£ Aphorisms dealing with sacri- 
ficial details, and the JBrahmanas are commentaries on them ; in fact, 
they are frequently spoken of as such by Cankaracarya. 

Rkj YojusJi and Sdma are the three sub-divisions of the ^^aid iwo 
divisions of the Veda, Among Mantras and Brahmanas, that sentenco 
wherein we liave distinct divisions into ‘ feet,’ is called n " Rh' (Siitia 
II — i — 35 ) ; — the other names of which are ^Ctoka, ’ Mantra ’ The 

sentences that are capable of being sung are known as ^ Savin ’ (IT — i — 36). 
The rest are called ‘ Yajnsh' (IT — i — 37 ) 


The text of the Mividnsd philosophy is the most extensive of all , 
the Sutras have twelve Adhyayas, divided into sixty Padas, containing 
about 1,000 Sutras^ dealing with 1,000 sections or Adhikaranas, 

The word ^ AdhiMratia * really means ‘Discussion,’ ‘Consideration,’ 
‘Inquiry,’ ‘ Investigation ’ In the Miinansa we find that each Discusssion 
is made up of five parts - viz, • (1) Vishaya-Ahe subject-matter under 
consideration, (2) Vlgaya, or Sangaya — the doubt arising in connection 
with that matter, (3) PurvapaJesha — the standpoint of the opponent, 
and the arguments in support thereof, (4) JJttara or Siddhanfa — the 
demonstrated conclusion, (5) Snhgati — Relevancy of the discussion with 
the particular context. Some authors explain ‘ ntiara ' as the arguments 
against the view of the opponent, and instead of ‘ Sangati ’ they have 
‘ Nirnaya* which they explain as ‘ Siddhanta, ' This system of discussion 
is adopted, more or less, in all the Sanskrit philosophical systems. 

The Sutras are all arranged in the above order of discussion. But a 
mere reading of the Sutras does not afford us any idea as to where a 
discussion ends, and another begins. For all these, as also for a 
proper understanding of the Sutras themselves, we have to fall back 
upon certain commentaries upon the Sutras. 

Of these commentaries, and commentaries on commentaries we have 
an almost endless series. The oldest commentary on the Sutras that 
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is available now, is the BJiashya by (Javai'a Svami (published in the 
Bihliotliem Tmllca) ; though we find this Bhashi/a referring to other 
commentaries, chief among which is the Vrttl of the revered Upavarsha.” 
Oa the Bliasliya, we linve the commentary of Kumarila Bhatta, generally 
spoken of as Bhatta ” Tins work is divided into three parts, known 
under three different names ( I) The Clolcavartihcij treating of the 
first, the Tarha, (Polemical) Facia of tiie First AJhyayn (published in 
tlie ‘ Caukhambha Sanskrit Series, ’ Benares) ; (2) The Tantravartikcu 
dealing with the last three Pddas of Adhyaya I, and the whole of 
Adhynyas II and III ( published m the * Benares Sanskrit Series, ^ and 
being translated into English by the present translator); — and (3) The 
Tupltlcd — dealing with Adhyayas TV — XII (published pn the * Benares 
Sanskrit Series’). On the fesf of these, we know of two commentaries ; 
(1) The Kdqikn by Sucarita and (2) the Nydyaratnnkai a of 

Parthasarathi Mi9rn (puhlislmd in the • Oaukhambha Sanskrit Series/ 
Benares) ; extracts from these two commentaries have been put in as 
notes in the present work; and (8) the Nydyasudhd of Somegvara Bhatta. 
On the seeondf the only commentary we know of is the Nyriynsiidhdy gene- 
rally known as ^ Ednahu^ ’ by Some^vara Bhatta (in course of publica- 
tion in the ‘Oaukhambha Sanskrit Series,’ Benares). And on the third, 
we have only one proper commentary, the Vdy tihdhliarana by Venkata 
Dikshita ; the other, the Tantrarafnci cannot be spoken of as a ‘commen- 
tary’ ill the proper sense of the word; as it is a semi-independent com- 
mentary on the Sutras themselves, though here and tlicre, taking up and 
explaining certain passages from the Bhashya and the Vartika. This 
doses the list of works, indirectly dealing with the present work. 


The first Sutra of Pada i, Adhyaya I, deals with the usefulness of an 
investigation into DJiarma. In the remaining part of the Pdda, we have 
a treatment of the questions — What is DJiarma ^ Wliat is its definition ? 
By what means of knowledge is DJiarma cognisable ^ and so forth. 
From the beginning of the second Pada to the end of the Adhyaya^ we 
have a consideration of the means of DJiarma. and its Result, as also the 
authoritative character of the Veda, as the sole means of knowing 
Dharma, 

[Sutra (1).] 

The meaning of the Sutra is that iiiasmiicli as Dharma is a purpose 
that is conceivable by means of the Veda alone, and the Veda is the only 
authority for it, after the student has finished the study of the Veda, he 
should contimie with his teacher a little longer, with a view to learn the 
details oi'\Dharrna. 
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This Sutra contains two Adhikaranas, i.e., it treats ot two subjects • 

(1) Is a study of the Veda necessary for all the three higher castes? 

(2) Is Dliarvia a subject for consideration ? It is only the latter aspect 
of the Sutra that has been dealt with by the commentators ; and the 
obvious reason for this is that with regard to the former, there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any person who is not an avowed Atheist, and as 
such not to be admitted into a pliilosopbical discussion. 

The Adhikarano dealing with the latter question is thus explained 
in detail: — 

(а) The subject of discussion — the passnges that form the subject- 
matter of the discussion— are the following two : ‘ One should study 
the Veda,’ and then ‘one should perform the Conclusive Bath after 
having studiea the Veda.’ 

(б) The doubt arising with regard to these sentences is this: 
* Should one perform the Conclusive Rath, immediately after he has 
finished the reading of the text of the Veda, or should he postpone 
it, and continue hia stay with the teacher, a little longer, in order 
to learn something about the nature of Bharma ? ’ 

(c) The opposite view (the Pfirvapa ksha'^ is that the Bath should 
be^performod immediately after the study of tlie Vedic text has been 
finished. 

(d) l.iie Rei ly to the opposite view is as toiiows. The sentence 
‘one should study the Veda’ does not mean a mere getting up of 
the verbal text, it also means a due understanding of the sense of 
the scriptures. And unless one ponders over the passages, ho cannot 
arrive at a duo undei'standing of their sense. Consequently a more 
reading of the text does not afford us a due knowledge of Dharma 
without which the study cannot be said to have borne its true fruit , 
and hence we cannot admit that the Conclusive Bath is to be performed 
immediately after the text has been got up. 

(e) The SiddMnia or final conclusion arrived at is that after the 
siudent has got up the verbal text of the Veda, be should continue 
his stay with the teacher a little longer, for the purpose of learning 
ail about Dharma. 

The above shows the way in which the writers on Mimansa put 
forward the various Adhikaranas. 

The commentators have pointed out that the Sutra in question also 
implies the necessity of learning the character of JdAarma; as without 
such knowledge, one could not exactly know what he should avoid. But 
none of them have gone into the details of Adharma, simply because a 
knowledge of Dharma would naturally give us an idea of its being contrai’y , 
and as such no separate treatment of this was necessary. 
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The questions dealt with in this Sutra are What is Vharma / 
What is the authority — means o£ knowing — Bharma ^ 

The meaning of the Sutra is that "Bharma' is the name that, 
is given to those actions resulting in good, that have been laid 4own 
by Vedic injunctions. The commentators have gone into very elaborate 
details in connection with this Sutra ; the upshot of which is this : 
When an action is performed, there arises in the soul of the performer 
a certain potential energy, in the shape of a particular property or 
character, that, at some future time, brings about an eminently s'aisfactory 
result; and it is this potential energy that is called ‘ Bharma^ " Ptinya^ 

* Cubhadrshta ' and so forth. 

The Adhiharana contained in the Sutra moij be expressed as follows; — 

(a) The subject-matter is Bharma, 

[h) The doubt is as to whether or not there is a means of knowing 

Bharma, Is this means contained in Sense-perception and the other 
ordinary means of knowledge ? Or, is Bharma knowable only by means 
of Vedic Injunctions ? Is the action of these injunctions in itny way 
helped by Sense-perception and the rest ? 

(c) The opposite view is this : Vedic iujnnctions are not the means 
of knowing Bharma, All sentences serve only to describe things that 
have been known by means of Sense-perception, Ac., and as such they 
cannot be accepted as independent means of knowledge. The conclusion 
led to by this view is either that ( 1 ) there is no means of knowing 
Dharmii or (2) that Bharma is cognisable by means of Souse-percep- 
tion or Inference; or (3) that Bharma is perceptible by fche senses, 
for the Yogis^ while for us it is to be known either by means of 
Inference, or by that of Vedic injunctions; or (4) that it is known 
by means of Vedic Injunctions as aided by Apparent Inconsistency. 
The sense of this last theory is that unless we admit of a super- 
physical cause, we are unable to explaiu the gradations and differences 
that we meet with in the universe ; and it is the Apparent Incon- 
sistency of these differences that points to the existence of such a 
cause in the shape of Bharma ; and then it is the Bharma whose 
particular character is known by means of Vedic lu junctions. In any 
case Bharma is not cognisable by means of Vedic Injunctions alone. 

(d) The reply to the opposite view is as follows : When we 
find that the idea given rise to by the Iiiju notion is not contradicted 
by any produced by other means of knowledere, we cannot but admit 
the undisputed authority of that sentence. And hence, so long as we 
have distinct words affording ns the due knowledge of Bharma, wo 
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cannot very reasonably declare tliat there is no means of knowing it. 
In the case of the words of ordinary persons, there are various causes 
of mistake — as for instance, carelessness, deliberate desire to cheah 
and so forth; and as such the authority of such words might very 
well be doubted. The case of Vedic sentences, however, is quite different* 
as it has not been composed by human agency ; and as such there 
being no chance of any of the aforesaid causes of mi.stake, the words 
of the Veda cannot but be admitted to have a self-sufficient authoiity 
in all matters wherewith they may deal As for Sense-perception and 
the rest, they are found always to point to things that exist in the 
present, and have nothing to say with regard to things in the future, 
As for the perception of Yogis also, this is based upon memory) and 
as this always pertains to pre-conceived things, even Yogic per- 
ception cannot apply to Dharma, which has never been perceived or 
thought of, and is yet to come. 

(e) The Siddhanta, ov conclusion, arrived at is that Vedic Injunc- 
tions are the only means of knowing Bharma. 


We have given above the sample as to how each Adhikarana is 
worked up. The Miinansd Castra deals wdth a thousand of such 
Adhibiramsy each of which has been very tersely put in the form 
of one or more Sutras. 

Inasmuch as the Second Sictvu lays down the two fundamental 
propositions — 'that (^1) Vedic Injunctions are the only means of knowing 
Dharma^ and (2) that Vedic Injunctions are wholly authoritative as 

as such means- , that form the keystone of the whole system, 

people have come to speak of this Sutra as the ‘Pratijna’ Sutra. It is 
with a detailed working out and supporting of these propositions that 
the rest of the First BMa is taken up. 

[Sutras 3 — 5.] 

Proceeding to examine the means of acquiring the due knowledge 
ol Bharma^ Jaimini comes to the following couclusions * (1) Inasmuch 

as Sense-perception consists of the cognition brought about by the contact 
of the sense-organ with the material object, — and as such it can only 
pertain to things existing at the present time, --it cannot serve as 
the rightful means of knowing Bharma , because Dharma is not a 
material object, and it does not exist at the present time. (2) The 
lelationship between the Word and its signification is natural and 
e erna , it is not created by Convention, consequently", the cognition 
loug a out by a Vedic liqunction is absolutely and unconditionally 



tAUie , it IS a permanent authoritative means ol knowledge , Its au- 
thoritj is self- suiEcieiit and selt- manifest. (3 When we have found 
with regard to any two things that they are related in such a way 
that wherever the one is, there the otlier also is present, — then when- 
ever on some future oeeasion, we actually see any one of these, we 
at once conclude that the other also mast exist; and this cognition 
IS what is called ‘ Inference ; ’ but this Inference is of no use in 
obtaining a knowledge of Dharma, 

As the whole fabric of Jaimini’s philosophy is based upon the 
second of these conclusions — tlie Self-sufficiency of Verbal Cognition — 
he devotes a special AdJiihirana to a full discussion of the question 

[Sutras 

The objections against this self-sufficient authority, embodied in 
Sutras ij — 11, are based upon those against the oternality of all words 
in general, and of the Veda in particular These may be thus summed 
up* (1) It is a fact of ordinary perception that all verbal utterance is 
an action brought about b}' iniman effort, and as such, having had 
no existence, prior to tins effort, it cannot be believed to be eternal. 
(2) It is found, at best, to enjoy a very brief existence; and actually 
found to be destroyed as soon as uttered (3) We find people speaking 
of ‘'making ’ an utterance, which would not be possible if the word 
were eternal ; as then it would be ever-pfesent, and would require 
no ‘ making.’ (4) The same word is found to be uttered, at one and the 
same time, by various persons, at various places. This would not be 
possible, if the word were an eternal omnipresent entity. (5) Then 
again we find in grammar that words undergo several modifications, — f. 
the letter (i) changes into (ya) ; and certainly that which is eternal can 
have no modification. (6) We find the volume of the word decreasing or 
increasing, ficcording as it is uttered by one or more men ; and certainly 
that which increases and decreases can never be eternal. 

[SdTRAs 12—17.] 

These are the six objections against the eternal character of the 
Word. Jaimini meets every one of these in Sutras 12 — 17. The argu- 
ments contained in these Sutras may be thus summed up: (I) The 
mere fact of the word not being heard before it is uttered, does not 
prove that it did not exist before, or that it has been created by the 
utterance ; all that it shows is that it was not manifest to our perception, 
and the utterance serves to make it perceptible. (2) Similarly, the 
word is not destroyed after being uttered ; the fact is that the effect of the 
manifestive agency of the utterance having passed off, the word reverts to 
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ita original unnianifested state; there are many things in the world 
that exist, though they are not perceptible. (3) People speak of the 
rnahing of the word ; but that refers to the sound that manifests the 
word j and this manifesting agency is certainly due to human effort, 
(4) As for the simultaneous utterance of the same word by many persons, — 
this is analogous to the case of the single sun being simultaneously per- 
ceived by many persons. That is to say, just as many people, at different 
places, simultaneously perceive the single sun, so do they utter and 
hear the same word also. (5) What the grammatical rules lay down 
is not a modification of the letters; it is not that the is changed 
into ‘ya’; but that the latter takes the place of the former. (6) The 
volume of the Word never undergoes increase or decrease; it is only 
the sound proceeding from the throats of men that inci eases or decreases. 

[SrTRAS 18—23.] 

Having thus met the opponent’s objections, Jaimini proceeds to bring 
forward his own arguments in favour of his theory. These arguments 
are contained in Sutras 18 — 23. (1) The word is ever present ; because 

the utterance of it is only for the purpose of manifesting it to others; and 
it is only when the word exists that such effort at manifesting it could be 
justified. (2) When the word ‘ cow ’ is uttered, it is always recognised to 
be the same word ; and this recognition could not be said to be mistaken ; 
it is universally cognisable. (3) People speak also of uttering the word 
‘cow* three or four times, and not of uttering three or four such words. 
This common usage also points to the oneness and the eternality of the word. 
(4) We do not perceive any productive or destructive cause of the word, 
as we do of all transitory things ; and hence we cannot admit of its pro- 
duction or destruction, (5) Some people have held that Word is •produced 
from Air. But what they really mean to be produced from the Air, is the 
sound, not the word itself ; because as a matter of fact, we know that tlie 
vibrations produced in the air give rise to various degrees of sound) and 
when these vibratory waves reach the tympanum, they are sensed and per- 
ceived by the ear. And there can be no doubt that Word is something 
wholly distinct from sound, which latter only serves to manifest it. 
(6) We have many Yedic texts distinctly laying down the eternality 
of words. 


[Sutras 24—32,] 

In this connection, the commentators have shown that though tht* 
word is eternal, and so is its significaiion, yet in all human utterances, 
there is always a chance of the man having mistaken notions of both ; 
and as such there is no independent authority attaching to human 
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utterances. But as for the FetJa, it is not found to have any author. It is 
self-existent, self-sufficient in its authority and eternal. As for the names 
of persons and places met with in the Veda, they are mere sound coin- 
cidences ; the words having quite a different sense. 

That Dharma exists and that it consists of the SaciflceSj Gharities 
and the Libations^ &c., enjoined in the Veda, — are the two propositions 
with regard to which there is a unanimity among Mlmansalcas, IV e 
proceed to show the points on which there is a diversity of opinion. 

Sacrifices, Charities and Libations, duly performed, bring about definite 
results, hence Dharma consists of these actions. The true function of 
these actions lies in the bringing •about of a certain potency in the 
soul of the performer. And it is through this potency that the performer 
takes his future births, for the experiencing of such results as the 
pleasures of Heaven and the like. To this Potency is giVen the technical 
name of in Mimansa ; while in other systems it is known by 

such names as ^ AdrsJita,^ * JPunya^* ^DJiarmUy* and so forth. In accordance 
with this theoi’y then, Dhn'''ria consists of the actions of sacrifice, &c., 
which latter consist of elaborate prepax’ations of materials, &c. ; thereby 
the actual form of Dharma is perceptible, though its function proper, in the 
shape of Apurva is invisible, and can only be inferred. 

According to other people, it is along with the Sacrifices, &c., them- 
selves that there appears an Apurva^ which is the name given to the 
potency that leads to Heaven and other desirable results. And con- 
sequently according to these Dharma consists of this potency of Apurva ; 
and it is only indirectly that the name ^Dhaoma^ is applied to the sacri- 
fices, &c. Just as people speak of the life-prolonging Butter, as ‘ longevity/ 
so also do they speak of the P/iarma-px'oducing Sacrifice as ‘ Dharma, 

Dharma and Adha'i ma, the effect of bodily, verbal and mental actions ; 
and they form the seed of all future happiness and misery. It is be- 
cause the results of Dharma accrue to the Individual in his future life, 
that it is held to be impei’ceptible either by ordinary or yogic perception. 
Hence the final position arrived at is that it is cognisable by Vedic 
Injunction alone. 

In the fact of bringing about a definite cognition, consists the autho- 
rity of a Vei bal expression ; and its authoiuty is independent and self- 
siiffioient ; it is unquestionable. Though it is true that even a false 
assertion gives rise to a cognition, yet inasmuch as in all cases of false 
assertion, we always either find some deficiency in the means of cog- 
nition itself, or find it to he denied subsequently by a more authoritative 
means of cognition, — we do not accept it as authoritatively true. But 
the only deficiency in Verbal Assertion, as a means of cognition, lies in the 
untrustworthy character of the person making that assertion ; consequently 
2 



inasmuch as there is no pei’son concerned in the Vedic assertions, we 
never (Question the authority of these, specially as none of them is found to 
be set aside by any subsequent means of cognition; because inherent 
deficiency in the means itself and the subsequent denial of the idea given 
rise to by it are the only two grounds for questioning the authority of a 
Verbal Assertion. 

On this occasion, it will be necessary to consider in what way a man’s 
idea of the authoritativeness of any means of cognition arises. That is to 
say, the question to be considered is — People have an idea as to this being 
authoritative, and that un authoritative, — does this idea proceed natural- 
ly from the cognition itself ? or, is it brought about by another cogni- 
tion ? or does it come about, after one has looked into the excellences and 
defects of its means, or after one has examined the real state of the objects 
cognised ? or, is'^it that authoritativeness is ever inherent in the cogni- 
tion, always appearing with itself, and it is rejected only either when one 
finds the actual state of things to be otherwise, or when some deficiency 
has been discovered in the means of the cognition ? For, as a matter of 
fact, it is found that the idea of the true authoritativeuess of a certain 
cognition appears and remains permanent, only when it is found that the 
object really exists in the form in which it is cognised, that there is no 
more authoritative coguition to the contrary, and when no deficiency is 
found in the means of that coguition. For instance, that what we see is 
actually a serpent is believed to be perfectly true, only when it is found on 
due inspection, by finding it moving, that it is a serpent ; secondly, 
when it is not found to be denied by the idea obtained by further ex- 
amination of it; and, lastly, when it is ascertained that there has been no 
flaw in the powers of vision concerned. 

In connection with this, some Mimcinsakas hold that the potency of 
the Cause, to bring about its effect, is inherent in it ; and hence it is Cog- 
nition itself that establishes its own authority or otherwise, with regard to 
its nature and powers. While others hold that the Cognition is not capa- 
ble at one and the same time, of establishing the truth and falsity of its 
object ; because truth B>ud falsify are two mutually contradictory properties 
and as such they could never co-exist, either in any object, or in any 
Cognition. Consequently it must be admitted that the truth or falsity of a 
cognition is ascertainable only by the presence or absence of discrepancies 
in its source. 

Another class of Munansahas declare that if, until the excellences and 
defects of the source have been found out, the truthfulness or otherwise of 
the assertion emanating therefrom remain doubtful, then it would be neces- 
sary to admit the Cognition to be devoid of any characteristics or potentiali- 
ties. But this could not be very acceptable ; consequently it must be 
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admitted that, in tlie first instance, the cognition is untrustworthy ; but when 
subsequently, corroborative cognitions appearing, the untrustworfchiness is 
set aside, its trustworthiness becomes accepted. Thus then, in the case 
of the Veda, so long as we do not recognise it as the work of a trustwor- 
thy author, we cannot accept it as true. On the other hand, we actually 
come across, in the Veda, such apparently absurd assertions as ‘the trees 
performed the sacrifice/ which distinctly point it out as being the work of 
an extremely untrustworthy person. 

To this, the orthodox Mlmdnsalca makes the following reply : The 
authority or the evidential character of the Veda — or of any means of know- 
ledge — cannot be dependent upon anything outside itself; because if a 
cognition did not contain within itself, its own evidence, but depended upon 
another cognition, then in that case, tliis latter cognition also would have 
to be justified by another cognition, and so on ad infinitum : and it would 
be absolutely impossible to accept any cognition to be true. Consequent- 
ly we must admit that all cognitions are self-suJScient in their authority. 
But this does not mean that all cognitions or ideas are true. In the 
case of many we subsequently find that they are not in keeping with the 
real state of things, or that they had originated from a mistaken notion ; 
and in such cases the formerly-conceived truth is set aside in view of these 
subsequent facts. But in cases where we liave no such subsequent contra- 
dictions, we naturally admit the idea to be true. Thus then in all 
assertions of ordinary men, they are always open to the probability 
of being false, on account of the character of the persons making 
the assertions ; and hence these are not accepted to be unconditionally 
true. The case of the Veda, however, is different. There is no human 
element in it ; and consequently there is no probability of any un- 
truthfulness vitiating its inherent self- evidential character. Nor have 
we, at our command, any means of knowledge that could show the Vedic 
assertions to be false ; because the subject treated of in the Veda is 
not amenable to any of the recognised means of right knowledge. 
Then again, it has already been shown that all words are eternal ; 
consequently the words of the Veda need not necessarily be attributed to a 
human author. And we find that the knowledge derived from Vedic 
words fulfil all the conditions of “right knowledge,” viz: it is incontro- 
vertible, it x'efers to things not known before, and is quite consistent with 
facts. The only chance of faultiness of such knowledge lies in the charac- 
ter of the speaker; and as there is no speaker in the case of the Veda, it is 
above all such faults. 

This assertion of the Mtmansahas is based upon the theory that Sound 
is as impartite aud eternal an entity, as Time, Space, etc., and, it is nob 
a mere property of Ahdi^a; it is beginningless and indestructible j all that 
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the speaker does is to help in the manifestation of certain sounds tnat he 
has conventionally fixed upon as being expressive of certain things. 
Then again, what is heard is nob the Word, hut only the Sound that 
serves to manifest it as it already exists eternally. 

The Mimansaka does not hold the word alone to be eternal ; but also 
its meaning, and its relationship to that meaning. That there is such a 
relationship is directly cognisable by Sense-perception ; and the reason 
why it is not recognised by one who hears a word uttered for the first time 
is that the necessary accessories are not present ; but that does not make the 
relationship non-existing ; for because the eye cannot see without light, 
that does not mean that the eye is incapable of seeing altogether. This 
accessory in the case in question is in the shape of the knowledge that 
such and such a word denotes such and such a thing. This knowledge is 
obtained by the child from experience, by marking the words and the 
actions of his elders. 

Nor have we any grounds for believing that the Veda was composed 
by Brahma and handed to his sons, by whom it has been propagated in 
the world. The Mimansaka finds a greater difficulty in believing this 
than the eternal cliaracter of words and their meanings. 

It is on such a Veda that Jaimini bases his enquiry into the nature 
of DJiarma and Adharma, Of these Bharma is said to consist in the course 
of conduct, tending to the attainment of the tour desirable ends of life, 
as laid down m tho '^''eda ; such, /.z., as the performance of sacrifices and 
the like. And Adharma consists of such conduct as is conducive to the 
advent of objects of aversion, laid down as such in the Veda, — eg,, the 
eating of games killed by poisoned arrows, etc. In the matter of these 
two, all requisite proof is afiorded by the Veda, Smrti and the practical 
code of morality obtaining among good men. Of these the first is as al- 
ready shown above, self-independent in its authority, while the other two 
owe their authority to the fact of their being based on the Veda. 

The Veda consists of two parts : the Mantra and the BrdJimana, The 
Ifawim serves the purpose, at sacrifices, of recalling to the mind of the 
performer, the substances, the Deity, and other things connected with 
them ; and the Brdhmana consists of sentences mainly declaratory ; one 
important portion of this latter is made up of ihe Arthavada (Sutra I=-ii-7), 
which is made up of the Praising and Blaming of certain actions and 
things ; this is accepted as an authority on Bharma, chiefliy because it tends 
to the recognition of the excellence of the enjoined Duty, but only so far 
as it is capable of being taken along with the Declaratory Passages deal- 
ing with that Duty, 

Such declaratory passages are of various kinds : ( 1) “ Karmotpatti- 

V^kya ** •— (passages declaring a duty) ; (2) “ Guna-Vakya ” — (passages 
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laying down the materials, &c. ; (3) Phala-Valcy a ” — (passages decking 
the result) ; (4) Guna-Vakya^ for a particular purpose ; (5) Saguna-Karmot^ 
patti-Vakya ^^ — (passages declaring a duty together with the necessary 
materials), and so on. 

(1) A Karmotpatti-Vokya is that which simply points out that 

“ such an action is to be performed ” — e.g., “ OiJers the Agnihotra 

sacrifice this sentence merely signifies the fact that the Agnihotra Sacri- 
fice is laid down as one to be performed. 

(2) A “ Ouna^Vakya ” is one which lays down the Deity and the Materi- 
als, &c., necessary for the performance of the sacrifice — e.y., “ Sacrifice with 
the Curd.” The very fact of the ‘‘ Curd ” being mentioned as part of the 
action constitutes its “ gunatva ” (secondary character). In the above 
proposition the character of the Homa as the subject, lies in the fact of 
its having been known from other sources of information, and being 
herein mentioned only as related to the Predicate ; and if such a 
Subject were repeated in order to show its relation to the Predicate, 
this would constitute its “ Anuvadyatva ” (another character of the 
Subject), And the primary character of such a term is due to its 
connection with the Materials, such as the “ Curd” in the above proposr 
tion. The character of “ Curd ” as the Predicate consists in the fact of 
its not being known from any other source (save the proposition in ques- 
tion) ; and its secondary (or subservient) character, in comparison with 
the Homa itself, is due to its being the material for (and as such 
subservient to) the Homa. And further, the acceptability of both by the 
agent is due to the action itself being such as is to be performed by him. 

The action having been mentioned, the question naturally arises in 
the mind of the agent — ‘ what will be the result of this action ? * And the 
sentence that serves to lay down the connection of the Action with a de- 
finite result is called the — 

(3) Phalavidhif' — e.g., “One desiring heaven should perform the 
Agnihotra Sacrifice.” The full connotation of this sentence is — ‘ He 
who desires heaven should perform the Agnihotra Sacrifice, as the means 
thereto and as such, tliis sentence lays down the result of the action 
(Agnihotra), which, in the previous passage, has only been pointed out 
as a sacrifice to be performed. 

(4) A “ Gunavakya for a specific pwpose'^ is that in which a certain 
material is mentioned, in connection with a known action, as leading to a 
particular result ; — e g. “ One ought to ofEer the libation of curds for the 
sake of one who is desirous of acquiring efficient sense-organs.” Here, for 
the specific purpose of “ acquiring the senses,” a particular material (curd 
is mentioned in connection with Homa, an idea of which has already been 
derived from the passage enjoining the Agnihotra. The formal meaning 
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of file above injunction is — One is to realise the accomplishment of the 
Senses by means of curds, in connection with (i.e., as forming the materials 
for) the Homa.^' Another name for “ Gunaj^Tialavidlii is “ guna- 
harmavidhi.^^ 

(5) A “ Sagunaharmofjpattiva'kya ' is a passage enjoining an action 
together with its accessories — sach as the Materials, Deity, <!fcc. As 
an example of this we have — “One ought to sacrifice with the Soma/^ 
This passage enjoins the sacridce together witii the Suma-ylant, since the 
injunction of a qualified action (here, the Soma- Sacrifice) necessarily im- 
plies that of the qualification (here, So^na). 

In certain cases, an “originative passage^’ (Karmotpattivakya) also 
mentions the result of the action, — e,y, “ One desiring cattle is to sacri- 
fice with the Udbhid.” The “ TJdbhid Sacrifice” is not mentioned in any 
other passage ; and in the passage cited it is enjoined, as leading to the 
acquiring of cattle. Thus it is a single sentence enjoining the sacrifice as 
leading to a certain result^ — thus serving the double purpose of laying down 
a sacrifice, and also pointing out the Material with which it is to be 
performed. 

Tile Primary Injunction (i.e., the passage simply mentioning the action) 
is often such as to be construed together with its subsidiary injunctions 
(i.e., those mentioning the accessories to the action mentioned in the foi’e- 
going primary injunction) ; and thus both conjointly come to form a single 
sentence and make up the one complete injunction of the main action together 
loith all its accessories; and such an injunction is called a “ Prayogavidhi.” As 
an example of this, we have — “ One desirous of heaven ought to perform the 
Agnihotra Sacrifice this passage means that “ the Agent is to conceive of 
the acquiring of heaven by means of the Agnihotra Sacrifice.” But there 
instantly arises the question of method : ‘ How is this sacrifice to be 
performed ?’ And this is answered, in regard to the Agnihotra, &c., by 
such passages as “ set up the fire, put in the fuel, &c., &c.,” which come 
forward as laying down the necessity of fire^ fuel and such other things, in 
the performance of the Agnihotra Sacrifice. And passages like these (“ set 
up the fire, &o.”), forming with the primary injunction (“one desiring 
heaven should perform the Agnihotra”) one single “ Grrand Injunction” 
go to point out fhe Agnihotra Sacrifice with all its accessories^ designed for 
the attainment of heaven^ — the whole thus meaning that “ one is to attain 
heaven by means of the Agnihotra Sacrifice, performed with the help 
of its accessories, such as the setting up of fire, the patting in of fuel, 
the purification of the house and the like.” Such is the Prayogavidhz.^^ 
Other names for the accessories taken collectively are Itthamhhava^^ 
and “ Itihartavgata'^ In the above instance, Agnihotra is the primary 
action, and the setting up of fire, <&c., are all auxiliary to it. 
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THE APtTRXTA. 

It does not appear quite reasonable that momentarily-disappearing 
actions should bring about any suck future ejects, as the attainment of 
Keaven and the like. But the fact is that, from certain Vedio passages, 
we come to know of the capability of the enjoined and prohibited actions 
to bring about certain results ; and in order to render reasonable the pro- 
duction of future effects by means of momentarily-disappearing actions 
we assume certain intervening transcendental Agencies in the •shape of 
“ Punya” (virtue) and “ Papa ’’ (vice). Thus then, the causing of the 
attainment of Heaven by Sacrifices is not immediate^ but indirect 
through the unseen agency of virtue. This is what is called the Unseen 
Force {Adrshta) leading to a particular effect ; and the cause of this 
Unseen Force is the primary action, fitted up with all its various 
subsidiaries preceding and following it, and not the primary action alone 
by itself. For, in that case, the effects (attainment of Heaven, < 5 bc.) 
too might be said to be brought about by the primary alone; and' such 
1 theory would lead to the inevitable conclusion — the uselessness of 
ihe subsidiaries. 

An objection is here raised; “ It is not rignt to assert tue pruuuction 
“of the Unseen Agency by the Primary Action together with all its 
“subsidiaries. For the Primary Action is no sooner performed than 
“destroyed, and as such cannot profit by the aid of its subsidiaries,” 

To this, the Mimansaka replies that though no help of the sub- 
sidiaries is possible to the Primary by itself, yet such aid would be quite 
possible through an (intermediate) Unseen Force, brought about by the 
mere origination of the primary action (such Force having the conven- 
tional name of “ UtpattyapUrva). ” Because for the fulfilment, to the 
Primary, of the full aid of all its subsidiaries. We conventionally assume 
the production by the Primary alone, of such an Apurva intervening 
between the Primary and the f/ial Apurva directly leading to the (final 
result). In the same manner, the subsidiaries too, being only conjointly 
capable of helping the Primary, cannot help one another directly by 
themselves ; and, as such, for the fulfilment of this mutual aid among 
the subsidiaries also, we assume the production of intermediate Unseen 
Forces — UtpattyapU'ivas—-2it each step (ie., together with every sub- 
sidiary, — the one subsidiary helping the one following through the 
Utpatty apurva produced by itself). 

The help of the subsidiaries towards the Primary, as a rule, consists 
in turning the Primary towards the production of the “Great” Apurva 
leading to the Final Result. With the Barga and Furnamasa, however, the 
case is different: that is to say, in these the subsidiaries together with the 
Primary go collectively to form a single Primary. First as to the Purnmasa. 
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The sentence Yadagnejo ^ shtakapalo ’ mavasyayahca paurnama- 
sya^caoyufcp bhavati ” enjoins the Igneya Sacrifice ; and the sentence 
“ tabhyamStamagnishomiyamekada^akapalampnrnarriasyam prayacchat 
lays down the Agnishomiya. In the Paarnamasi again, the Dpan^u- 
Sacrifice is laid down by the sentence “ Tavabruta, <&c.” All tliese three 
Injunctions together lay down the ‘‘Primaiy’^ in the PaurnamasL In 
connection with these three — the Agneya, the Agnishomiya, and the 
Upan9n — we have the sentence “ Ya evam, <fec.,” where the word 
Paurnamasi ” is iu the singular, and, as such, denotes the fact of all 
three together forming a single group. Hence, in the Yeda, the word 
“ Paurnamasi is to be understood as denoting all these three — Agneya, 
&c. — taken collectively. 

Here some people raise the following objection: ‘‘In the sen- 
tence yadagneya, &iG,f &c., there is no word denoting ‘ sacrifice ' ; 
and as such, how can the sentence be said to enjoin a sacrifice?'^ 
And the reply that is given is, that the word ^ Agneja,^ =^that {Faro^ 
daga) which is consecrated to Fire as its Deity; and this word being 
co-ordinate with qualifying) Purodaga^ connotes the relation of 

the material (Puroddga) with the Deity (Fire), But such relation is 
not possible in the absence of some sort of a sacrifice ; and the word 
“ Sacrifice ” too signifies nothing more than ‘ the offering of certain 
materials to a certain Deity/ Therefore the relation of Material and 
Deity expressly laid down in the passage (by the word ^Agneya^) 
must lead to the inference of the passage being the injunction of a 
Sacrifice; — the significance of the passage thus being “one is to con- 
ceive of his aim by means of a Sacrifice to be performed on the 
Araavasya day, having for its Material the Fttrodaga consecrated to the 
deity Fire.” Similarly, whenever any passage declares the relation of 
Mateiial and Deity — e,g., Saury ancarunnirvajpet ,^* — we have to infer 
the injunction of a Sacrifice, by means of the relation of the Deity (Sun, 
iu the example cited). 

Another objection is here raised to the effect that the passage enjoin- 
ing the Ppnnpw-sacrifioe is devoid of any injunctive ending, and as such, 
it cannot be taken as a real Injunction. But the present tense iu 
‘‘Tajati” must be taken as standing for the injunctive : because wherever 
there is no injunctive ending we have to assume a like change. Others 
however, explain “ Yajati” as belonging to the class, and thus having 
an independent injunctive signification of its own. 

In the Dav^a-sacrifioe too, we have three primaries — (1) & (2) the 
two Sacrifices mentioned in the passages “ Aindrandadhi, &c.,” 

and “ Aindrampayah, &c.” ; and (3) the Agneya Sacrifice mentioned in the 
passage “ YadagnSya, &c.” And all these three form collectively a single 



group, expressed by tbe word Amavasyam ’’ in the accusatiye singular, 
ocouring in the passage Ya Bvamvidmnamavcisyam, &c.” Hence, in the 
Yeda, wherever we meet with the word “ Dar9a,’* we hare to interpret 
it as denoting all the above three taken collectively. Another reason for 
making the words “ Dar^a and Paurjuamasa ’’ each denote each of the 
two trios mentioned above is the explanation of the dual ending in 
“ Dargajpaurnamasahhyam svargakdmo yajSta ,^^ — which (dual ending) could 
not be explained if each were to denote severally each member of the trio 
individually, in which case, the plural ending would be necessary. 

Thus then, the Prayaja and the rest, mentioned in proximity 
to the fruitful Agneya, are subsidiaries to the six sacrifices beginning 
with the Agneya; and the meaning of the passage Darga^auinama^ 
sahhydm yajeta” would be this: “One is to produce the Unseen Force 
leading to Heaven by means of all the sacrifices that go collectively to 
form the two groups of ‘ Dar9a ’ and ‘ Paurnamasa/ taken together.’* 

Question : ‘ How can the two sets, occuring at different times, he said 
to act together ? ’ 

Answer: Though they cannot act together by themselves, yet the 
three constituent factors of each would each produce a distinct Unseen 
Force ; and it is through these several Unseen Forces, that the two sets 
would act conjointly. 

Question : ‘ How can the three parts of one produce a single Unseen 
Force ? * 

Answer : Each of the three, when taken together with the subsidiaries 
Prayaja, Ac., are said to produce one Unseen Force for the complete set ; 
and because each of the three cannot, by itself, be accompained by the 
whole host of subsidiaries, therefore the three sacrifices are said to produce 
three original Unseen Forces ( Utpattyapurvas) ; and it is through these 
that each of the three becomes connected with all the subsidiaries. And 
because the subsidiaries, Prayaja, Ac., cannot by themselves be taken with 
the Primary, therefore this conjunction too is to be accepted as acoom- 
plisbed through the several original Unseen ^Forces. Further, there is 
a conjunction of the original Unseen Force produced by the Primary 
and those produced by the subsidiaries, Prayaja, Ac. ; and it is thig^ 
conjunction that constitutes the fact of the Primary being equipped with 
all its subsidiaries. Similarly, in tlie Paurnamasa, the three Unseen 
Forces, produced by the three subsidiaries Agneya, Ac., in company with 
those produced by the Prayaja, Ac., bring about the one Unseen Force, 
that belongs to the complete three-fold set. In the same manner, in the 
Dar^a, the three Unseen Forces, produced by the Agneya and the Aindra^ 
together with those produced by the subsidiaries, bring about a single 
Unseen Force, which belongs to the whole three-fold set. These two Unseen 
3 
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Forces of tKe two trios, brooglit about as they are by the three original 
Unseen Forces of the Agneya and the rest, produce the final PhalapUrm — 
the force from which proceeds the final result. Thus the meaning of the 
passage is that ‘One is to bring about Heaven to himself by means 
of the Darga-^and—'Patirnamdsa, through Unseen Forces.* Thus then, 
the fulfilment of the effectual Unseen Force necessitates the performance 
of the Primary, together with all its subsidiaries; and the injunction that 
lays down this fact is the ** PrayogavidhiP 


The Veda is again divided into 4 parts — the Vidhi, the Arthavada, the 
■Mantra and the NdmaAMya ; and we proceed to explain each of these in 
detail. 


VIDHI. 

“Vidhi** (Injunction) is of three kinds: (1) Apurmvidlii^^^ (2) 
Niyamavidhi,^* and (3) PansanhhyQvidhV^ 

(1 ) Of these the passage that enjoins an action that has not been laid 
down elsewhere is called an “ Apurva vidhi’* (lit. the Injunction of 
something new) ; e.g , “ Fn^u prokshati,^* a passage occurring in connec- 
tion with the Darga^paurnamdsa — without this passage, we could in no 
way have any idea of the washing of the corn to he employed in the 
sacrifice. 

(2) The passage that restricts the procedure of a certain action laid 
down in another passage is called NiyamavidM (Bestrictive Injunc- 
tion) ” ; e.g., “ VriMnavaJianti” a passage also occurring in connection 
with the Darga-patirnamdsa, If we had not this passage, then, with 
reference to the Darga-patirnamdsay as threshing does for the removal of 
the cliaff from the grain for the purpose of making the “ Cake ” 
mentioned in the original injunction, — so, in the same manner, we could 
also have recourse to the process of removing the chaff by tearing each 
grain by the nails ; and hence in the latter case, as the work could be 
done by other means, threshing would not be necessarily required; 
and as such it could only have a partial application (optional with 
tlie tearing hy the nails). In the face, however, of the aforesaid 
injunction, — Yrihlnavahanti — we have it distinctly laid down that the 
chaff is to be removed by threshing alone; and the nail-process is 
set aside once for all. Objection: “Since the nail-process serves our 
purpose as well as threshing t the restricting of the process to the latter 
alone is not reasonable.” Eephj : Not so ; because it is admitted that the 
removal of the chaff by the process of threshing produces a certaiu Unseen 
Force (not attainable by the other process) in addition to the visible 
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effect in the shape of the speedier removal of the chaff. This Unseen 
Force is added to the final effective Unseen Force, through the original 
Apurva of the Sacrifice itself. Thus then, as without the Unseen Force 
brought about by the Restriction, no final Apurva would be possible, 
the Restriction cannot be said to be purposeless* 

(3) When two objects happen to be mentioned as equally applicable 
in a certain case, the passage that serves to preclude one of them is called ’ 
Parisanhhyavidhi’^* e.g., in connection with the Gayam^ we read; “im- 
dmagrhhnanrasandrnrtasyetyagmhhidhanirnddaitB,^' — whereby the Mantra 
herein mentioned is found to appertain to the holding of the horse^s reins 
In the absence of this passage the Mantra merely mentioning the “ holding 
of the reins ” would find itself appertaining to the holding of the reins 
of the ass, by means of the ^Hinga'^ consisting of the capacity of the 
Mantra expressing merely the “ holding of the reins^ When, however, we 
have the aforesaid injunction, we have it clearly laid down that the said 
Mantra is to be employed in holding the reins of the horse, and not those of 
the ass, — which latter is to be held silently (withont any Mantra). Thus 
we find that the passage quoted sets aside the application of the Mantra 
with regard to the reins of the ass, which, together with the reins of the 
horse, would, otherwise, be equally related to the Mantra in question. 


We have said above that the Prayaja, &o., are subsidiaries to the 
“ Dar^a-Paurnamasa.*’ Now then, the “authority’* for accepting such 
subordinate character is sixfold — (1) “pruti** (Direct Assertion), (2) 
“Linga” (Indirect Implication), (3) “Yakya” (Syntactical Connection), 
(4) “Prakarana” (Context), (5) “ Sthana ** (Position), and (6) “ Sama- 
khya’* (Name). 

In the Agnihotra-passage — “Dadhna juhuyat*’ — the ‘offering’ is 
expressed by the word “ Juhnyat ; ” and with reference to this ‘ offering ’ 
we find mentioned the “ Dadhi,” which we at once make out, on account 
of its instrumental ending, to be the Material that is to be offered. Thus 
then, in the present instance we find that the fact of the Dadhi being 
subsidiary to the offering is directly mentioned by the passage above 
quoted. 

“Linga” is “Samarthya,” Power. It is twofold — ^belonging to 
the Meaning and to the Word. As an instance of the former, we have 
the following ; The passage “ Sruve^a avadyati ” asserts the general fact of 
‘Avadana’ (jcidting) being accomplished by means of the Sruva; but the 
Power (or capacity) of tlie Sruva is such that any ‘ cutting ’,by it can refer 
only to fluid materials, like butter, &c,, and not to solid ones, as Puro^a^a 
and the like ; and as such the Sruva comes to be a subsidiary only to the 
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cutting of the fluid materials. The Power of a word lies in its denoting 
a certain meaning, e.gr., the mantra “ Agnaye nirvapami ” forms part of 
the ‘ Mrvapa,’ simply owing to the denotation of the word ‘ Nirvapami ’ 
(ooouring in the body of the mantra). 

‘‘Vakya^’ (Sentence, or Syntactical Connection) consists in the 
mention of a certain word together with other words ; eg., the mantra 
‘‘Ishe tva, &c.,” is interpreted as being subsidiary to the ‘chopping of 
the reed ’ on account of the syntactical connection of the mantra with the 
verb “ Ohinatti (cuts or chops, occurring close after the mantra). Or again, 
in the passage “ Agnaye jushtam,” &c., the words are syntactically connec- 
ted with the verb ^‘Nirvapami” (following close upon the mantra); and 
as such the mantra is accepted as being subsidiary to the ‘ Nirvapa,’ 

“ Prakarana ’’ (Context) consists in “ mutual want/’ As for example, 
in the passage Dar^apaurnamasabhyam svargakamo yajeta” — which 
means that ‘one is to bring about an unseen agency leading him 
to Heaven by means of the Dar9a and Paurnamasa sacrifices’ — the 
first question that arises is — “ How, by what process, is the unseen 
agency to be brought about by means of the two sacrifices ? ” Again, 
in close proximity to the passage enjoining the sacrifices ‘ Agrieya ’ and 
the rest (which are parts of the Dar^a and Paurnamasa), with their 
results^ we meet with such passages as “ Tanunapatam yajati, &c without 
the mention of any results. Then with reference to these latter, there 
arises another kind of question — “ what is to be the result of all these 
sacrifices ? ” Thus then, there being a want of residt with regard to the 
“Prayaja,” “ Igneya,” &c., and that of the with regard to the 

“ Dar^a and Paurnamasa,” we find a mutual want between the two sets 
of nassages — which want constitutes “Prakarana,” — and thereby arrive 
at the conclusion that the “Prayaja,” “Agneya,” <fec., are subsidiary to 
“Dar^a and Paurnamasa.” 

“ Sthana ” (Position) is proximity ; e.g,, coming across with the mantra 
“ S'undhadhvam, &c.,” in close proximity to the “Sannayya” vessels 
(vessels for bolding butter and curd) we infer that the mantra is subser- 
vient to (and has its application in) the rinsing of these vessels. 

“ Samakhya ” is naming. As for example, certain actions having been 
mentioned in the Adhvaryu Chapter, the fact of “Adhvaryava” being 
the name (of the actions) leads to the conclusion that the Adhvaryus 
are the performers of these actions^ and as such, are subsidiary to {i>e., 
form of part of) them. Again, in connection with the passage “Ain- 
dragnamekada9a-kapalannirvap0t prajakamah,” the “ Aindragni ” sacri- 
fices are called by the name “ Kamyesbti ” ; hence the naming of 
the mantras “Ubha vamindragni, &c.,” as the “ Kamyeshtiyajya- 
auySkySkSn^a ” leads to the conclusion that these latter (mantras) 



are to be used as yajyanuva]cyd> (to tlie Aindragnt sacrifices, called 
“ Kainyesliti ”) j — that is to say, these mantras are subsidiary to the 
AindrUgni sacrifices. 


When “ Direct Assertion ’’ and the rest happen to have a common 
object of application, their respective authority depends upon the order 
in which they are mentioned above — i.e., “ Position ’’ is stronger than 
ITame,^* Context than Position and so on, “ Direct Assertion 
being the strongest of all. As for example, in the Agnihotra section we 
meet with the passage “ Kada ca nastarirasityaindrya garhapatyamupa- 
tishthate’’; and here from the “ Power of the word “ Aindrya,” the 
mantra Kada ca na, <fec.,” would from part of the adoration of Indra ; 
whereas the direct instrumental ending in “ Aindrya,” and the accusative 
ending in “ garhapatyam connects the mantra directly with the Garha* 
patya sacrifice ; and therefore, the former connection of tbe mantra with 
Indra, based on “ Power,” is set aside in favour of the latter, based upon 
Direct Assertion.” This theory of comparative strength is based upon 
the fact that ‘‘Direct Assertion” lays down directly whatever it has to 
assert; whereas “ Power” stands in need of the assumption of an intei^- 
veaing “Direct Assertion; and the reason for this is that nothing can be 
regarded as authoritatively valid unless it is laid down in the Veda directly. 
Thus, in the given example, finding the “ Power” of the word “i^iidrya” 
referring to Indra, we stand in need of a “ Direct Assertion ” in the form 
“ Aindrja Indramupatishthate,” ]>efore we can assert the application of 
the mantra to the adoration of Indra. But such an assumption is not 
warrantable because of another relation (of tbe mantra, with Garhapatya) 
being laid down by “Direct Assertion.” In case, however, where there is 
no “ Direct Assertion ” — as m the case of “ AgnayS jushtan nirvapami ” — 
the “Power” of the word “Nirvapami” at once connects the mantra 
with “Nirvapa,” through the assumption of an intermediate “Direct 
Assertion ” in the form — “ By means of tb's mantra, one should perform 
the Nirvapa.” Because in this case, there is no objection to such an 
assumption (since in this case we have no “ Direct Assertion ” bearing 
testimony to any other interpretation). 

Similarly, in the passage “syonante sadanam kynomi ... tasmin sida,” 
the word “ tasmin,” from its very nature, connects the latter sentence 
(“ tasmin sida”) with the former (“syonante, &c.”) ; and this syntactical 
connection would make only one mantra of the two sentences ; whereas 
“ Power ” would make two different mantras of them, owing to the fact 
♦ hat the “Power” of the former sentence indicates “ Sadana ” (Home, 
Seat), and that the latter indicates “Sadana” (making to sit). And 



because Power” is stronger tEai> ^^Syntactical Connection,” and as such 
sets it aside, therefore we conclade that the muntra ‘'sjonante, &c.” 
is related to Sadana, and tasmin sida ” to Sadana. The reason for 
Power ” being stronger than ‘‘Syntactical Connection ” is that, as in the 
above instance, “ Syntactical Connection ” will reduce the two sentences 
into one, and then will necessitate the assumption of the “ Power of 
“ Sadana,” and then, lastly, it will also stand in need of the assumption 
of a “ Direct Assertion ” to the effect that “ one is to perform Sadana 
by means of the two sentences taken collectively as one mantra.” On the 
other hand, in the case of the application of “Power” which directly 
indicates Sadana^ all that is necessary is the assumption of a “ Direct 
Assertion ” to the effect that “ one is to perform Sadam by means of the 
mantra syonante, &c.” And thus we find that the latter interpretation 
is a step shorter than the former. And the signification being thus 
complete, nothing more is required ; and as such it precludes the neces- 
sity of assuming another “ Direct Assertion ” through the assumption 
of another “ Power,” on the strength of mere “ Syntactical Connection.’ ’ 
It is for this reason that “ Power ” is said to be stronger than “ Syntactical 
Connection,” which is a step farther, and more complicated than the 
former, and is therefore set aside by it. 

In the same manner, “Context” is set aside by “Syntactical Con- 
nection,” “ Position ” by “ Context,” and “ I^ame ” by “ Position ; ” and 
“ Direct Assertion ” sets aside all. 


The subsidiary character ot a certain action consists in its being 
mentioned for the sake of another (action) ; and this latter fact con- 
sists in its forming a helpful part in the performance of an action by the 
agent. This definition would apply to the Prayajas as forming parts of 
the “ Dar 9 a and Paur^iamasa,” inasmuch as with regard to these latter, the 
former form part of the performance of these by the agent. 

Subsidiaries are of two kinds: (1) The “ Sannipatyopaktoka ” 
and (2) the “ Aradupakaraka.” 

The Subsidiaries — which directly or indirectly make up the pri- 
mary Sacrifice, and then, though this latter, bring about its “ Original 
Apur\a” — are the “ Sannipatyopakarakas ; ” e,g,, the various corns 
Vrihi and the rest, and the “ threshing,” of these, as also the Deities 
(Agai, <&o.) and the sacrificial mantras related thereto. The “sprinkling 
of water ” (over the corn) helps towards the “ cake ” through a certain 
sanctity, produced thereby in the corns; the “threshing” helps through 
the visible effect in the shape of the removal of the chaff; a!id lastl- 
the corn helps towards it by means of the flour. Ar'^ b* a 
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** cake,” the above ' three bring about the Sacrifice and its Original 
Apnrva,” The form of the sacilfice itself is accomplished by the Deities 
directly, and by the sacrificial manti^as indirectly, through the sanctifica- 
tion of the Deities. And it is by means of the form of the sacrifice that 
the Original Apurva ” is brought about. Because a sacrifice consists 
only in the offering of certain materials to certain Deities ; and further, 
because the material and the Deity are recognised as conjointly consti- 
tuting the form of the sacrifice. 

Those that bring about an Apurva ” inherent in themselves are 

called the ‘‘ Aradupakarakas,” the “Prayaja” the ^‘Ajyabhaga, 
Anuyajya” and the like. These do not produce any sanctification, either 
of the Deity or of the material. They simply bring about the ‘‘ Apurva ” 
in themselves. 


Actions in general are of two kinds : Arthakarma ” ( Primary) and 
“Guuakarma” (Secondary). The former are those that produce an 
^‘Apurva” in themselves, — e.g.^ the “Agnihotra, Dar^a-Paurnamasa, ” 
the “ Pray a j as,” and the like. Of the latter kind are those that are 
simply purificatory in their character ; which only serve to purify, 
and thus render fit for use, certain materials 

These latter (the Gunakarma) again are twofold: (1) Those sancti- 
fying the materials being used, and (2) those sanctifying the materials 
to be used hereafter. Of these the former are called “ Pratipatti karma ” — 
the word pratipatti ” meaning the laying aside in its proper place of 
materials occupying the hands of the Agent, e.^., the “ eating of Ida,” the 
Catui’avatta Homa ” and the like. 

An oljeclion is raised in this connection: “The eating of the Ida 
consists ill the laying out of the ‘ Cake ^ which occupies the agent’s hand 
in a Primary Saciifiee; and as such it could reasonably be classed as 
^ pratipatti.’ But a Horra, on the other hand, does not tend to sanctify 
a material being used in the sacrifice; and as such how can that he 
called a ‘ Pratipatti ? ’ Because a Homa occurring simultaneously with 
the sacrifice, the materials purified by the Homa — such as the 
“ Oaturavatta ” and the like — cannot be said to be in the course of bei'.g used. 
The i^eply is: A Pratipatti consists only in the sanctification of what 
is in course of use (in general), and not merely in what is in course 
of use in the Primary Sacrifice. For, if the latter were the case, then 
the “removal of the blood ” simultaneously with that of the “fat, heait, 
following the slaughter of the animal, would not be a “ Pratipatti ” ; 
because this would not be the removal Of material being used in a 
sacrifice. And further, the “ casting away pf the black horn ” would 



not be a Pratipatti ” ; for tbongb the black bom is used in sctatcbmg 
the body (of the Yajamana), yet it is nob used in the sacrifice directly. 
Therefore all that is necessary to constitute a Pratipatti ” is the 
fact of the materials being in any way tised in a sacrifice. And hence, 
as the fat, &o., of the animal are also used in one way or the other, 
they come to be classed as “ Pratipatti.” Aiid thus the definition would 
apply to “ Homa ” also ; because there too, the “ Caturavatta,” &c., are 
used in some way or other, at sacrifices. 

The Pratipatti” is of three kinds : (1) One following the Prirnary 
Action; (2) one occurring simultaneously with it ; and (3) one preceding 
it. To the first order belong the “eating of Ida” and the like; and 
to the second “ Homa” and the rest. In the “ Dar^a-Paurnamasa Section 
we read — “ Sakrdnpastynati, ” “ Dvirhavisho’ vadyati,” “ Sakrdahhi- 

gharayati,” “ Caturavattam juhoti.” From among these, in the last, 
it cannot be said that the Caturavatta passage being supplementary 
to Homa, enjoins the Catturavatta as a material for it. Because the 
Homa has not yet been anywhere mentioned by itself, and as such 
there cannot be a supplement to it. Nor can it be urged that Homa is 
mentioned in the passage “ Yadagneya, &c.” Because this last passage is 
declaratory of the sacrifice (and not of Homa) ; and it cannot be said 
that Homa is identical with the sacrifice. Because a sacrifice consists in 
the offering of a certain material to a certain Deity, whereas Homa 
consists of the throwing of the materials into the fii*e. Therefore, 
though the passage “Yadagn§ya, &c.” is declaratory of the sacrifice, 
yet being unable to indicate the “throwing in” of the materials (and 
as such, not being declaratory of the Homa), the Caturavatta passage 
cannot be said to be supplementary to it. The fact is that the passages 
laying lown the “spreading of the grass ” {w^astarana), “ twice cutting ” 
{dvimmdana) and the “ pouring out of butter ” {abhigharana) indicate 
the “ Caturavatta, ” fourfold cutting ; and the word “ juhoti ” lays down 
the “throwing? in” thereof (in its proper place) as purificatory of it; 
and this “ purification ” Is of the form of “pratipatti” pure and simple. 
For of the two alternatives — (1) the 'pratipatti- ship of the ' Cake ’ prepared 
for the deities Agni, &o., forming part of the primary sacrifice, in accordance 
with such passages as “ Agnaye jashtamabhigharayami ” and the like, and 
being as such, only indirectly used in the sacrifice, and (2) the pratipatti-^ 
ship of the “throwing in” of the “avadana” (cut portions) of the 
“Cake” (which are used in the sacrifice di‘rec%),— the latter is de- 
cidedly the more reasonable. And this “purification” is simultaneous 
with the Primary Action. For the Homa is enjoined as following the 
“ Vashatkara” (the uttering of the syllable * Vashat *), and the sacrifice 
by the Adhvaiyu is also enjoined aa occurring at the same time, and he is 
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reminded of this by the mention of Vashatkara ; and hence the 
simultaneity of the Homa and the sacrifice. All this has been explained 
in the “Vartika’^ on the Pradhanadhikarana ’’ As an example of 
Pratipatti preceding the Primary, we have — the removal of the blood, 
&c.,” which naturally precede the offering of the flesh. This is explained 
in the Yartika, under the shtra “ Pa 9 avanalambhat, 

The second kind of Gunaharma the Upayokshyamanasahskara 
is also of various kinds: (1) The one directly sanctifying the material 
used, (2) the one sanctifying a material helping another which directly 
conduces to the action, and (3) one preparing a material to be presented 
later on, and so forth. Of the former class is the “ threshing of the corn ” 
which signifies the preparation of^ the corn already prescribed in a 
preceding passage, — “One ought to sacrifice with corns.*’ To the second 
class belong such actions as the “ fetching of the calf.” To the directly 
used material, the cow, calf is of service, as being neccessary for the 
milking of it, and the “ fetching ” is purificatory of the calf, which 
is thus only indirectly an aid to the sacrifice. As an example of (3), 
we have the passage “ Puts curd into hot milk — this is the Yai9vadevi 
Araiksha.” Here the pronoun “ this ” lays down the future employment 
of “ milk ” in the Vai 9 vadeva sacrifice, and the “ curd ” to be put therein 
is thus the means of the preparation of the special form of milk required 
in the Yai 9 vadeva sacrifice. The “Pa 9 u” and the “ Puroda 9 a” sacrifices, 
on the other hand, are for the preparation of the Deities directly 
employed, as well as of those going to he employed, and also for the pro- 
duction of a particular Unseen Force, with regard to the offering 
(of the materials to the Deities). Because the Deity Agnlshoma is the 
object of embellishment by the “ Pa 9 u,” the “ Puroda9a,” <fec. ; and this 
Deity is already employed in the “ Yapa-Yaga” and is also laid down as 
one to he employed in the sacrifice with the heart and other parts of the 
animal’s body. The “ Svishtakrt” Sacrifice is for the preparation of the 
directly employed with regard to the matei ial and the Deity, and also for the 
sake of the production of an Unseen Force, with regard to the offering. 
In the same manner, the “ Suktavakasadhanapramana ” is preparatory 
of the Deity to he employed m the fi “st Prayaja, and as such belongs to the 
third class ; and with reference to the materials, it is for the sake of 
an Unseen Force. The “ Fat- offering ” (Yasa-Homa), preceding the 
“ sacrifice of the heart, &o.,” is a “ pratipatti ” with regard to the calf ; 
but otherwise it is for the sake of an Unseen i’orce. 

Some people, however, define “ Pratipatti-karma ” as an action 
consisting in an embellishment or preparation, other than that of the 
materials to he employed. The material “ Gaturavatta ” having been 
burnt by the Homa, it cannot be said to foe a material to he need in the 
4 
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Homa; and as sucli U cannot but be other than the Homa, — which thus 
becomes included in the above definition. The following is the only pecu- 
liarity in the above definition : — In an “ Arthakarma ” the Action is 
more important than the material which is subservient to the Action, 
e.g., in the Agnihotra “ Dadhi ’’ is the Material (and as such of secondary 
importance, being subservient to the sacrifice itself) ; while in a 
“ G-unakarma,’* it is the Material that is the essential factor, and the 
Action is subordinate to the material, e.y., in the passage “ Yrihin 
prokshati,'' since the accusative ending in “ Vrlhin/’ connotes the fact 
of the “corn” being the substratum of the Action “ Px^okshana, ” 
therefore we come to the conclusion that the Action is subordinate to 
the Material, which thus occupies the essential position. 

Another division of “Grunakarma” is into — (1) The “TJtpatti” 
(Productive), (2) The “Apti” (Acq^uisitive), (3) The “ Vikrti ” (Modi- 
ficatory), and (4) the “ Sanskrti ” ( Punfica’toiy) . As an example of (1), 
we have the following: — The different kinds of Pixies — Ahavaniya, 
Garhapatya and Laukika — though already placed in the Kunda, are 
yet said to he consecrated by such mairtras as “ Agninadadhita ” and 
the like j and as such, are brought into existence in their new consecrated 
form. Consequently, the “ Conseci^ation,” blunging about an embellish- 
ment leading to the production of the Fires, is called tbe “ Utpatti- 
sanskara” (productive embellishment). (2) As an example of the 
“Apti,” we have the acgniring of the Veda by study, indicated by such 
passages as “ Svadhyayo dhjetavyah ” and the like. (3) As an example 
of “Yikrti” we have “ Yrihiuavahanti,” where the “ thi’eshing is 
called the “modifying embellishment,” because it I'emoves the chaff 
from the corn, and thus produces a change in it. (4) As an example 
of “Sanskrti” we have “Yiuhiii prokshati,” where the “sprinkling of 
water ” over tbe corns is called “ Sanskrti ” because it produces a 
particular kind of sanctity in the corns. In the above, the “consecration ” 
(of the Fires) and “ Study ” are independent “ Gunakarmas ” by them- 
selves, and not as subsidiaries to sacrifices; whereas the “ sprinkling 
of watei’, &o.,” and “threshing” are secondary “Gunakarmas,” being 
subservient to tbe sacrifices. 

Primary Actions (Arthakarma) are of three kinds : (I) “ Necessary ” 
or “Obligatory” (Nitya), (2) “Periodical” or “Occasional” (Naimit- 
tika), and (3) “Optional” or “Performed for some particular object” 
(Kamya). As an example of (1), we have the injunction of the obligatory 
performance of Agnihotra both morning and evening, to the end of one’s 
life. As an example of the “ Naimittika ” we have the performance of 
the “ Pathikrt ” and “ Ishti,” &c., for the removal of the impediments 
to the proper performance of the “Dar9a” and “ Paurnamasa.” The 
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non-performance of these two kinds of actions constitutes a sin. But 
other people assert that the only peculiarity with these is that their 
performance does not bring about any definite result. A third class of 
people again lay down the ‘‘removal of sin” as the effect of these; and 
in support of this latter view, we have the following Smrti passage; 
“Tbe performers of the Nitya and Naimittika actions have their 
sins destroyed.” Against this it cannot be urged that in that case, these 
two would become “ Kamya,” inasmuch as they Jtiave a definite result. 
Because the performance of these is not preceded by any desire on the 
part of the agent for any specific end ; ;and again because such actions are 
not enjoined as leading to the accomplishment of any definite object ; and 
as such, they cannot be called “ Kamya.” 

The “Kamya” again is of three sorts: (1) the effects where- 
of are confined to this world, (2) whose effects belong to the other world 
alone, and (3) whose effects extend to both (this life and the life to 
come). As an example of (1), we have the sacrifices “ Kariri,” which 
is performed by one desiring rain for the enlivening of the crops wither- 
ing for want of timely rain, — and not by anyone desiring rain at some 
other time or in his future birth. As an instance of (2), we have the 
“ Darga ” and “ Paurnamasa ” performed for the attainment of Heaven ; 
inasmuch as the pleasures of Heaven cannot be enjoyed in this world. 
As an example of (3), we have the sacrifice “Yayavya,” performed for 
the attainment of prosperity ( attainable in this world as well as in the 
world to come). 


It is necessary to explain the process of injunction by means of the 
declaratory passages (Vidhivakya). In the sentence “svargakamo 
yajeta,” there are two properties of the root “yaji” ( = to sacrifice), 
due to the afiix “ta”: (1) “Akhyatatva” (the character of the vert 
itself independently of affixes and terminations) ; and (2) “Lintva” (the 
lin affix). The character of the verb as such is common to all moods 
and teases ; and the affix Uh characterising the verb “ yajeta ” connotes 
the “Arthi (actual) Bhavana,” which consists of the active energy of 
the agent. 

This “ Bhavana ” (Realisation or Bringing about) consists of three 
factors : (1 ) “What ? ” (2) “ By what ? ” and (3) “ How ? ” To explain — on 
the utterance of the word “ yajeta,” the first connotation of the affix is that 
“ one is to realise ” ; because, as a rule, the object denoted by the declensional 
affixes are construed with those connoted by the conjugational ones, 
and as such the latter are the more important of the two ; and then again 
as the connotation of the affix is more important than the denotation ol 
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the roofc, it is only proper that we should, before all, have a con- 
ception of the connotation of the affix. Then the verb “ to realise ” 
being transitive, — inasmuch as it belongs to the same class of verbs as 
“kr” (“ to do ”), — the next question that arises is — ‘‘What is the object 
of this realisation?^^ In reply to this, we have “Heaven,” as the 
object of realisation, though expressed by another word. Though the 
“ sacrifice ’’ (yaga) is expressed by the same word as the “ realisation ” 
(i.e., yajeta), yet it cannot be construed as the object of realisation, be- 
cause it is in itself extremely troublesome and is thus incapable of con- 
stituting the end most desiiable by the agent, “ Heaven,” on the contrary, 
consists in bliss, and as such can be the desired end ; and hence it is that 
it is construed as the object of realisation. Thus the fi.nal notion arrived 
at is — “One is to realise Heaven.” Then comes the question of the 
means — “ by what (means) is Heaven to be realised ? ” And in reply to 
this, we have the “ Sacrifice,” expressed by the same word as the Bhava- 
na” “yajeta”), presenting itself as the instrument (or means) of 

realisation, — ^the meaning being, “ one is to realise Heaven by means of 
sacrifices.” Then, lastly, comes the question of process — “ How, by what 
process, is Heaven to be realised, by means of sacrifices ? ” In reply to 
this, we have a series of passages, laying down the fact; that Heaven is to 
he realised by means of sacrifices, by the perceptible help of the coiisecra- 
tion of fire, the threshing of the corn, &c , and the imperceptible help of the 
“ Prayajas ” and other minor subsidiary sacrifices. Thus the “ conse- 
cration of fire ” and the “ Prayajas,” &c., come to be construed as con- 
stituting the procedure ( “ Itikartavyata) which supplies the answer to 
the question — “ How to realise ? ” As an example of this method of 
interpretation, in ordinary parlance, we have the sentence “ Desiring 
rice, one is to cook,” — where the optative affix (in “Facet”) connotes 
realisation^ rice is the ohject (of realisation), cooking is the means^ and 
the blowing of the fire, <fec., constitute the process; — the meaning of the 
whole sentence being, “ one is to obtain rice by means of cooking, by 
the help of fire, <&c.” The same process of interpretation applies to the 
V§da also. 

This same optative affix also denotes the gabdl (verbal) Bhavana, 
which consists in urging or impelling (towards action) ; just as, in ordi- 
nary parlance, on hearing the order of the preceptor — “ fetch the cow,” — 
the disciple becomes engaged in its fetching only when he perceives that 
“ this preceptor of mine urges me to fetch the cow.” We thus find that 
on account of this natural concomitance, the recognition of some impel- 
ling agent is always the cause of an action. And, on a like concomitance, is 
based the idea that the knowledge of an impelling agency is brought 
about on the hearing of the verb together with the optative afiix* This 
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denotability of impelling ” by tbe optative is accepted by ordinary 
people ; and consequently we postulate a like denotation in tbe case of tbe 
Yeda also. Tbe difference in tbe two cases, however, is tbis : Tbe impnlsioii 
towards tbe “ fetching of tbe cow ” consists in the recognition of a parti- 
cular intention on tbe part of tbe directing individual ; in tbe case of 
tbe Veda, however, there being no directing personal agency, tbe impel- 
ling force resides solely in tbe optative affix, &c. It is for tliis reason 
that tbe ‘‘Bhavana” is characterised by tbe impelling agency residing m 
the word; and tbis is called “pravartana” or ‘^Prerana’’ {Impellmg) , 
asmucb as it urges people to tbe performance of Sacrifices, Homa, &c. 

Tbe “Verbal Bbavana ” is also made up of three constituent 
elements. In tbis case, tbe factor entering as tbe 'result is tbe Artbi 
Bhavana,” consisting in tbe action of tbe agent. Tbe instrumental factor 
is made up of tbe optative, &o., comprehended by a study (of tbe Veda) ; 
and tbe factor of procedure is supplied by tbe comprebension of tbe ex- 
cellence of tbe action as delineated in tbe eulogistic passages (Artbavada). 
Tbe form of tbe cognition of tbe “Verbal Bhavana” may be thus briefly 
summed up : “ Having acquired a certain amount of comprehending fa- 

culty by means of a systematic study of tbe Veda and its various appen- 
dages, tbe agents are to perform sacrifices, after having recognised tbe 
desirability of such performance, through tbe optative affixes, <fec., met 
with in tbe Veda, together with a knowledge of tbe excellence of the 
Actions delineated in tbe Artbavada passages.’’ Tbis performance con- 
stitutes “ Action,” and hence tbe action of tbe agent is quite rightly said 
to be tbe result of tbe “ Verbal Bhavana.” 

Tbe aforesaid “Verbal Bhavana” is not recognised as one to be 
performed in tbe “ Jyotisbtoma ” and tbe “ Pratisvika ” ; though in both 
of these it appears in its proper form ; — the reason for this being that 
it is tbe “ Actual Bhavana ” itself that is therein recognised as one to be 
accomplished. Tbe “Verbal Bhavana,” however, is recognised as one to 
be accomplished, in tbe passage “ Svadhyayo ’dhyetavyab.” It canuot be 
urged that tbis latter passage also is declaratory of tbe “Actual Bhavana”; 
because in tbis passage the “ Actual Bhavana ” itself appeal's in the form 
of tbe “Verbal Bhavana,” residing in all tbe declaratory passages, Tbe 
word “ Adbyetavyab ” is made up of adhi-^voot “in” (to study) •+ 
(accusative affix); and tbe object thereof is tbe “Svadhyaya” which 
consequently is tbe primary factor ; and the “ Adbyayana ” being an 
embellishment of this, comes to be recognised as a “ Gunakarma ” — like 
tbe “sprinkling of water” on tbe corn. Hext we have tbe question — 

‘ what is the purpose of the Svddhyaija, as accompanied by an embellish- 
ment in the shape of a retentive memory brought about by study ? ’ In 
reply to tbis, we assert that tbe purpose (or aim) is tbe cognition of tbe 
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meaning of tlie forms of sacrifice, &e., necessary for the performance 
thereof, obtainable from the denotations of sentences with optative verbs, 
(&c., appearing in the Veda (Svadhyaya) ; because it is the only percep- 
tible effect; and because by leading to the performance of sacrifice it 
indirectly leads to the attainment of by per- terrestrial ends, in the shape 
of Heaven, &c. ; and certainly no action can be performed, unless its fall 
form and character have been comprehended (which is impossible without 
proper study). Ho IJnseeu Force can be said to be the aim, because in 
the presence of seen results, the assumption of an unseen one is not 
allowable. Thus all ‘‘Verbal Bhavanas/^ endowed with the three 
constituent parts, denoted by the optative verbs, &c., appearing in the 
Veda, are laid down as being objects of performance; — the full signi- 
ficance of such “Verbal Bhav^a” being that — “the agents having 
acquired a full knowledge of the meaning of the optative, &c., appearing 
in the V§da, aided by the recognition of excellence delineated in the 
Arthavada passages, should thereby come to know of the necessity of the 
performance of the sacrifice, &c., with particular results, and should then 
become engaged in their performance.” Thus then, like the “Actual 
Bhavana,” the three factors of the “Verbal Bhavana” are: (1) the 
action of the agent, as the result^ (2) the optative, &c., appearing in the 
Veda, as the instrnmenty and (3) the knowledge of excellency as the 
procedure. And it is solely owing to the peculiar character of the 
Injunction that even in this (Verbal Bhavana) there is an appearance 
of such desimble ' ends as Heaven, &o., being the result thereof. If the 
sacrifice, &c., did not lead to the fulfilment of the agent’s purpose, then no 
Injunctions could urge him to activity; and therefore such Injunctions 
lead to the fact of the sacrifice — which is the object of activity of the 
agent addressed by the Injunction-— being the means to the attainment 
of ends desued by the agent, such as Heaven and the like. Otherwise 
the Injunction would lose all its impelling force; inasmuch as the 
impelling consists only in the means of leading the agent to activity. 
In the case of the verbal afiizes— such as those belonging to the First 
Preterite and the rest— there is no Injunction consisting of iriipelling ; and 
as such there is no necessary rule as to the “Actual Bhavana” pointing 
to the agent’s purpose, as the object of realisation. 

“ consists in the action of urging to the 'coming (result). 

This definition applies to the “Actual Bhavana,” because it consists in 
the action of urging to the coming result in the shape of Heaven, &c 
It also applies to the “ Verbal Bhavana,” inasmuch as this too consists 
ot the action of urging to a coming result, iu the shape of the activity of 
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NAMADHEYA. 

Similarly, the names of various sacrifices are to be accepted as being 
ased on the “ Law of I^Tomenclafcure ’’ specified in the Qastras, wherein 
lis law has been divided into four classes: (1) the Tatprakliya/’ 
2) the “ Tadvyapadeca/' (3) the “Yangika,” and (4) the “ Vakyabheda.” 
'o explain these — the passage “ Agnihotranjuhofci ’’ cannot be inter- 
reted as enjoining a secondary factor in the form of the Deity Agni ; 
ecause this has already been done by other passages — such as “ Agnir- 
yTotirjyotiragnih svaha, &c.” The word “ Agnihotra ” here has to be broken 
p like the “ Bahuvrihi ” compound; and as such should be interpreted 
^ hemg th-Q ndbme oi the sacrifice imoMch the offerings are made to Agni, 
eclared to be the Deity of the particular sacrifice, by such passages as 
Agnirjyotirjyotiragnili svaha, <&o.” It cannot be urged that the particle 
hotra ’ (in ‘Agnihotra’) denoting Homa, which is the mshmnent, the 
Actual Bhavana” should have the instrumental ending, like “Jyotish- 
omeria”; because the accusative ending in “ Agnihotram ” must be 
iken as being indicative of the instrumentality by implication, inasmuch 
s ‘ that an unaccomplished action cannot be an instrument’ is an univer- 
ally accepted maxim. Or, the accusative ending can be explained on the 
round of its being supplementary to the Homa declared elsewhere. Tims 
b is that “ Agnihotra ” is regarded as the name of a sacrifice ; and this 
fy the law of Tatprakhya,” 

In the same manner, in the passage “ pyenenabhicaran yajeta,” the 
i/ord “pyena’* is the name of a sacrifice, and does not constitute an 
Q junction of the bird ‘ kite ’ as an auxilliary to the sacrifice. Or else, we 
ould not explain the simile contained in the passage “ Yatba ha vai 9yeno 
lipatyadatte evamevayau dvishantam bhratrvyan nipatyadatte,” which 
ueans that “ as the kite darts upon and catches its prey, so does the 
lerformer of the fyena sacrifice attack and catch hold of his harmful 
nemy.” Because the simile can be so explained only if “ pyena ” be 
.ccepted to be the name of the sacrifice. If, on the other hand, “ pyena ” 
v^ere explained as denoting the hird as an auxilliary to the sacrifice, and 
;S such, the passage were taken to he only a declaration of secondary 
>bjects, then the “ pyena ” (the bird) itself would constitute both members 
►f the simile; and this would be far from right Consequently, on ac- 
;ount of the mention (Vyapade9a) of the similarity of the pyena, the 
vord ‘ pyena’ cannot but be taken to he the name of the sacrifice; — the 
neaning of the passage “ pyeneuabhicaran yajeta” being that “one 
lesirous of the death of his enemy, is to bring about bis exorcisation by 
neans of the ‘pyena' sacrifice.” 
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Similarly, in the passage Udbliida yajefca pa 9 ulramali 5 ” the word 
‘‘ Udbhid is the name of the particular sacrifice enjoined for the ac- 
quiring of cattle; and it cannot be taken to declare a material — trees — for 
the sacrifice mentioned elsewhere. Because we do not know of any such 
material, as the “Udbhid,” in any way fitted for being used at a sacrifice, 
and the fact of “Udbhid” being the name of the sacrifice can be ex- 
plained by interpreting the word as “ one by which a certain result is 
produced” (UdhMdyate jphala'in anena). 

Ohjection: “We might explain the word as ‘ something boring into 
the ground ’ { Udbhidyate hliumati anena ) ; and as such take it to indicate 
the * spade,’ f.i. ; and thus the passage could be explained as laying down 
the ^ spade ’ as an auxilliary to the sacrifice.” 

We cannot assert such a passage to be a secondary declaration, on 
pain of landing on the absurdity of the entering of two mutually 
contradictory trios (in the same substratum). To explain this absurdity. 
The passage “udbliida yajeta pa^ukamah” cannot be said to be 
supplementary to the sacrifice declared somewhere else; consequently 
it can only be taken as enjoining the sacrifice as an instrument to the 
realisation of cattle. Thus then, the sacrifice comes to be an object of 
injunction, and becomes secondary, only inasmuch as it is found to be 
auxilliary to the result (acquiring of cattle). And the sacrifice also 
becomes acceptable (upadeya), inasmuch as the agent has recourse to 
it for the accomplishment of his desired ends. Thus then, we find that 
to the sacrifice belongs the threefold character (1) of “ Vidheyatva ” 
(of being the Predicate of the Injunction), (2) of “Gunatwa” (of being 
Secondary), and (3) of “ Upadeyatva ” (of being acceptable). And again, 
if Udbhid he taken to be a material for the sacrifice, then we shall 
have another threefold character with regard to the sacrifice — viz, : 
(1) “Pradhanya” (Primary Character — opposed to “Secondary Charac- 
ter” above) with regard to the material, (2) “Udde 9 yatva” (character 
of the “ Subject ” opposed to the character of the “ Predicate ” above), and 
(3) “ Anuvadyatva ” (Supplementary Character— opposed to “Upa- 
deyatva” above). Thus we find ourselves faced by these two mutually 
contradictory trios with regard to the character of the sacrifice. Con- 
sequently the passage in question cannot be said to be declaratory of 
materials. 

^ Similarly, in the passage “ citraya yajeta pafukamah,” the word 
Gitia is the name of the Prajapatya ” Sacrifice. ^Because wo meet 
with the passage “ Dadhimadhughytamapodhanastandalah tatsansfehtam 
prajapatyam,” where we find the six materials, “curd,” “honey,” &c., 
mentioned together with “ Prajapati,” and which connects them with that 
particular Deity ; hence the object enjoined by the passage is the sacrifice 
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“ Prajapatya,” inferred from this coiinecbion. And the question of result 
with regard to this sacrifice is answered by the passage citraya yajeta 
pa9nkamah/’ — this repeated injunction coming in only for the purpose of 
mentioning the result. And this “ Prajapatya sacrifice ( = a sacrifice 
whose presiding Deity is Prajapati) comes to be named Cifcra 
(“Variegated’’), because it is performed with a variety of materials# 
Nor can it be urged that the passage lays down a subsidiary matter — 
the variegation of colour and the feminine character (as belonging to the 
animal) — with reference to the animal-sacrifice mentioned in the passage 
“ agnlshomlyam pa9umalabh§ta. ” Because this declaration, of many 
subsidiaries for a sacrifice declared elsewhere, would give rise to a 
manifest split of the sentence (Vakyahheda) ; as is declared in the 
Tantra-vartika : “More than one subsidiary cannot be “enjoined for 
any action mentioned elsewhere ” ; — the accepted doctrine thus being that 
the injunction can be that of the sacrifice, inferred from the connection 
of the Deity and the material, qualified by many subsidiaries in the shape 
the Deity, the eightfold “Cake,” “Amavasya,” “ Panrnima,” &o., — 
only because it has not been declared anywhere else ; as continues the 
Yartika: “ With reference by an action not declared elsewhere, however, 
more than one subsidiary can be enjoined at a single stroke.” 

Objection ; “In the passage ‘Pa9una yajeta,’ with reference to a 
sacrifice declared elsewhere, we accept— as auxilliary to it — the injunction 
of the material ‘animal,’ its gender and number, &c., as being implied by 
the single word ‘ pa9una,’ without any split of the sentence. In the same 
manner, in the passage at issue, we may accept the injunction of the 
‘ animal,’ as the material, with the qualifications of variegated colour and 
feminine gender, without leading to any split of the sentence. Thus it is 
that, (in the case of the passage ‘ Pa9una yajeta’) the declared animal 
being the acceptable material, its singularitij is taken to be a part of the 
sacrifice, — the meaning being that the sacrifice is to he performed with one 
animal only. To think that the singularity of the secondary factor — f. i., 
the ‘ pot ’ in ‘ Graham sammarshti ’ — ^is not significant is said to he the 
real doctrine. Why ? Because the accusative ending in ‘ graham ’ leads 
to the conclusion that it is the most desired, and hence the primary factor, 
because of its having a purpose ; and that the ‘ rinsing ’ is secondary to 
the ‘pot.’ In accordance with the maxim that ‘with regard to each 
Primary, the Secondary is to be repeated,’ we have as many ‘ rinsings ’ 
as there are ‘ pots ’ ; consequently, there being no desire on the part of the 
agent with regard to the number of the pots to be rinsed, the singular 
number in ‘ graham ’ is not regarded as significant. In ‘ Pa9una yajeta,’ 
*pa9u ’ is the predicate, and as such subsidiary to the sacrifice; and since 
there is the maxim of the ‘non-repetition of the Primary for each 
5 
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Secondary/ to the question — ‘ with how many animals is the sacrifice 
to he performed?’ — we have in answer, the singular number of the 
Predicate Parana’), for knowing which there is a desire on the part o^ 
the agent, and which, therefore, is significant. And further, because 
the Predicate is the material in the shape of the ‘ animal,’ as qualified 
by the specific gender and number (all three indicated by the same 
word ‘pa 9 una’), — therefore through this Predicate, the ‘animal,’ its 
singularity and its feminine gender, &c., — which are subsidiary to the 
sacrifice, — come to be regarded as significant. Or again, the number and 
the gender being denoted by instrumental ending (in ‘pa9una ’), they are 
included (by the force of the Instrumental Case), in the material, the 
‘ animal,’ which is the chief noun. But when this relation is neglected, 
and the number, &c., are connected directly with the Action, then the 
two (the gender, (fee., and the material ‘ animal ’) become connected 
together, in accordance with the maxim of the ‘ one-year-old red cow ’ ; — 
the construction then being ‘ the animal is mentioned as forming part 
of the sacrifice, and it is one only.’ (To explain the application of the 
above-mentioned maxim ) As in the passage ‘ ekaharya pingakshya gava 
somankrnati,’ the four qualifications ‘ one year old,’ <fec., though uncon- 
nected among themselves, become grouped together, as anxilliary to the 
purchase of Soma, by force of tbe instrumental endings. But these 
qualities being incorporeal are not capable of helping tbe sacrifice in any 
way; hence they connect themselves severally as characteristics of tbe ‘cow,’ 
which serves all necessary purposes of the sacrifice ; and then, subsequent- 
ly, they themselves become connected with one another, — the construction 
thus being ‘ the one-year-old cow, which is also brown-eyed and red, (fec.> 
(fee.’ Thus we find the qualifications of the Subject are insignificant, 
whereas those of the Predicate are significant. In the same manner, in 
the passage at issue, the ‘animal,’ endowed with the qualifications of 
variegated colour and feminine gender, would be quite capable of being 
declared to *be subsidiary to the Agnlshomiya sacrifice, indicated by the 
word ‘yajeta ; and as such wherefore should we make it the of a 
sacrifice ? ” 

The above position is not tenable ; because if we do not regard ‘ Gitrd ’ 
as a name, we land upon the absurdity of (I) abandoning the primary 
action; i e., the “Prajapatya, ” fully equipped with all materials and due 
results, and (2) the assumption of the secondary, i.e,, the “ Agnishomiya.” 
And inasmuch as both these contingencies are undesirable, “ Citra ” must 
be taken to be the name of a sacrifice. In the same manner we can 
explain the names of all other sacrifices — such explanation being based on 
one of the four “laws of nomenclature” explained above. 
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ARTHAVADA. 

The “ Arfcbavada ’’ passages are not sufficient in themselves, because 
they serve no independent purpose; but it is necessary that they should lead 
to knowledge resulting in some end ; therefore their acceptablifcy consists 
in their forming parts of the Injunctory passages, through the glorifica- 
tion of the objects of injunction. 

These are of four kinds: (1) ‘‘ Nind a (deprecation), (2) Pra9ansa” 
( glorification) (3) “ Parakjrti ” (the description of the doings of other 
persons), and (4) Purakalpa^^ (citing foregone examples). As an example 
of “ Ninda ” we have the passage deprecating the giving of silver at a 
sacrifice, on the ground of such gift leading to some calatmity in the house 
of the performer within the year. “ Pra^ansa : ” “ His face shines, who 

thus knows, &c.” and “ Yaju is the eftest Deity.” The ‘‘ Parakrti ” Artha- 
vada is the passage purporting that such and such an action was perform- 
ed by some other great man, e.g., ‘‘ Agni desired, &c.” The 

“ Purakalpa ” is the passage describing previous events, e.g.^ “ He cursed 
him, &c.” The Deprecatory Arthavada leads to the glorification 
of the action enjoined, by the deprecation of its opposite. In the exam- 
ple cited above, the fact of silver having been produced out of the tears 
shed by Prajapati sets aside that metal as useless, and by praising the 
non-giving of such silver, directly leads to the advisability of giving of 
other metals ; and as such this instance is quite in keeping with the de- 
finition given. The Glorificatory Arthavada — e.g., the praising of Yayu — 
leads to the fact that ‘ Yayu being the eftest Deity, he is the best suited 
to lead a sacrifice; hence the sacrifice having Yayu for its Deity, is the 
best of all ’ ; and this praise connects itself, by the glorification of the 
Deity forming part of the Injunction, with the passage directly enjoining 
such sacrifices. The “ Parakrti ” Arthavada— Agni desired, &c.” — 
points to the fact of the particular sacrifice having been performed by 
such a great personage as Agni ; and hence the advisability of perform- 
ing the action by other agents also; and this praise connects itself 
by the glorification of the enjoined action, with the passage enjoining 
such an action, > The other forms of Arthavada are to be similarly ex- 
plained. There are other purposes, too, of the Arthavada, e.g,, we 
have an injunction to the effect that one is to put in wet pebbles.’ 
Here the word ‘ wet ’ denotes simply some sort of liquid ; and the doubt, 
as to what particular liquid material is to be used, is set aside by the 
glorification of clarified butter, in the passage “ Tejo vai gh^tam ” ; 
and thus this Arthavada has its purpose in the settling of a doubtful point. 
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MAKTRAS. 

Mantras serve the purpose of recalling to mind certain things con- 
nected with the performance of the sacrifice ; and the knowledge of the 
Mantras too is for the purpose of the useful knowledge of the whole 
Veda, and not for any unseen result, for in the presence of a seen result, 
the assumption of an unseen one is not allowable. As the performance 
of an action is impossible without an idea of the action performed, 
the Mantras serve the purpose of imparting the knowledge necessary for 
such performance. It cannot be urged that the performance of the ac- 
tion would be possible even on the remembrance of the exhortations of 
the adviser. Because it is a fact accepted by all that the proper results 
are attained only when the actions are performed with the appi’opriate 
Mantras, and not otherwise. This rule leads to the assumption of the 
production, by the Mantras, of certain intermediate unseen forces, without 
which the final end (of the sacrifice) could not be attained, 

Ohjection: From what you say it is clear that Mantras are employ- 

ed in the actions implied by them severally. Such employment constitutes 
a relation of subserviency ; and such supplementary character consists 
in the character of a subsidiary. Consequently the Mantra ‘ Imamagr- 
bhnan ra 9 anamTtasya ’ has the power (by its denotation) of applying to 
the ‘holding of the stringing * ; thus then, since the ‘ holding of the string ^ 
becomes possible through the ‘ Linga,’ consisting iu the denotability (by 
the Mantra) of the ‘ holding of the string’; therefore (we ask), what 
is the purpose of the further adage — ‘ Itya 9 vabhidhammadatte ’ ? 

Eeply : This adage serves the purpose of the “Parisankhya” (see above) * 
In the Cayana Section, we find the holding of the reins of the horse, 
as well as of those of the ass. And the aforesaid “ Linga ” would also 
apply equally to both ; therefore the subsequent adage serves the pur- 
pose of setting aside the holding of the reins of the ass, and declariug the 
advisability of holding those of the horse alone. Thus the adclage constitutes 
a “ Parisankhyavidhi,” denying the application of the mantra to the hold- 
ing of the* reins of the ass. 

This “ Parisankhya ” is loaded with three faults ; (1) the abandoning 
of its own purpose, (2) the acceptance of another’s purpose, and (3) the 
setting aside of the declared action. The purpose of the above adage is 
the holding of the reins of the horse with the specified Mantra ; and this 
has been abandoned, since it has been explained as merely negativing the 
holding of the reins of the ass. “ Another’s purpose ” is the disconnect- 
ing of the Mantra from the holding of the ass' reins ; and this has been 
accepted. And lastly, there is the settting aside of the hold mg of the 
ass’ reins, declared elsewhere. Though loaded with these three faults, 



yet we accept this ‘‘ Parisaiikhja,” since there is no other way out of the 
difficulty. 

In the same manner, we have in some cases accepted Yikalpa ” (op- 
tion), though it has eight objections against it; because there is no other 
way for us. To explain— -we have elsewhere accepted the “ Agneya-ashta- 
kapala PurodaQa ” (the eight- vesseled cake consecrated to Agni) as sub- 
sidiary to the sacrifice. Then, for the production of a specified destiny, 
we are in the dark as to the substance of which the cake is to be made ; 
and we have the specification of such objects, as the “ Yrihi and the 
“Tava’’ in the passages “ Vrihibhiryajeta and Yavairyajeta.” Be- 
tween the two substances thus mentioned, both of which are for the same 
purpose of being offered, we have recourse to option. Similarly, we have 
the injunction “ atiratre shoda^inam gfhnati,” as well as its negative 
natiratre shoda9inam gyihnati ; ’’ and both of these being mutually 
contradictory, are not capable of application, at one and the same place ; 
consequently, we again have recourse to Option — adopting one coui’se at one 
place, and the other at others. 

This Option has eight objections against it : (1) If Yiihi is used, then 
we have the abandoning of the meaning of the passage declaring “ Yava” 
to be the substance for the cake ; (2) the acceptance in the same passage, 
of weakness, consisting in the non- capability of performing its function ; 
and (2) when “ Yava ” is used in the alternative case, then we have the 
the same faults reversed ; (3) the acceptance of strength consisting in the 
capacity to perform its function, that had been abandoned at first ; (4) the 
abandoning of the weakness that had been at first accepted — thus there 
are four objections in connection with the passage mentioning “Yava.” 
The same four objections are similarly applicable in the case of the pre- 
vious acceptance of “Yava” with I'eference to “Yrihi.” Tiius, both 
together make up the eight objections against Option. 

This Option is based sometimes on the fact of both alternatives per- 
forming the same function, — e.gr., “Yrihi” and ‘‘ Yava,*' both serving the 
purpose of making the cake. Sometimes Option is based merely on the 
strength of Yedic passages, — we have an injunction of the “ Stotra ” 
named “ Yrihatprshtha m the passage “ Yrihatpfshth am bliavati,” and 
a like injunction of another ‘‘ Prshsta Stotra made up of “ Sama,” in 
the passage ‘‘ Rathantaram prshtham bhavati.” The “ Stotra,^’ like the 
‘‘ Prayajas ” leading to a particular destiny, is an “ Artha-karma ’’ (Pii^ 
mary Action) ; whereas “ Sariia being the purificatory agent, is a 
Guna-karma ” ; inasmuch as “ Samas are accepted as the means to “ Sto- 
tras,’' on the ground of their leading to their embellishment, consisting 
in the expression of the letters of the ** Stotriya ; and ‘‘ Stotra con- 
sists in the recitation of the good qualities of individuals like India, 
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Varnna, &c., by means of the Mantras snng at the sacrifice. The mention 
of the qualities of individuals by means of unsung Mantras constitutes the 
pastra.” “ Sama ” is a particular form of singing. 

The Stotriya ” consists in the Rchas constituting the Stotra. The 
mention of special numbers — such as 3, 15, &o., — with regard to these, 
constitutes the “ Stoma.” These are the different forms of the Stotras. 
Though the “ Byhatpfsharafcha ” and the “ Bathantaraprshtha ” are sever- 
ally specified for different unseen results, yet the option with regard to the 
acceptance of the one or the other is based on such passages as “ Byhad- 
va prshthankaryam,” “ Bathautaram ya prshtjhankaryam.” Sometimes 
we have the “ Yyavasthita-Yikalpa ” (Decisive Option) — c.gf., in the 
second ** Prayaja, ” &c., we have the option between the Mantras Nara- 
^ansa ” and “ Tanunapat,” — both being specified for the same purpose. 
But we have another passage, specifying the “ l!Tara9ahsa” for the Ksha- 
triya, and the other Mantra for the others (Brahmanas, &c.). Thus this 
affords an instance of Decisive Option.” 

Thus we have shown that the strength of Declaratory passages, 
otherwise called “ Codana ” (Impelling or urging), depends upon their 
denotation of the three-factored Bhavana. The strength of the udhliidi 
passage, for instance, depends upon its mentioning the name of the 
sacrifice ; and that of the Arthavada passages on their indication of the 
excellence of the prescribed action; and that of the Mantras on their 
capacity of reminding the agent of the action to be performed. And in 
this manner we have established the authoritative character of the whole 
of the Yeda, with regard to such unseen entities as Dharma and Adharma. 


The Smrtis, propounded by Manu and others, are based on the Yeda, 
and as such, lend strength to such actions as the “ Ashtaka-9raddha,” &c., 
—not mentioned directly in the Yedas. Smrtis, in direct contradiction 
to pruti, cannot be accepted as trustworthy. For instance, the Smytis that 
lay down the appropriation of a certain sacrificial cloth by the Adhvaryu 
cannot be accepted as trustworthy, because such appropriation is directly 
opposed to the Yeda, and is based upon sheer avarice (on the part of the 
Adhvaryu). 

Custom, also, is an authority, being (indirectly) based on pruti, 
through the Smytis. Some customs, however,— e.p., the marrying of 
one s maternal cousin is not Dharma, inasmuch as such marriage is dis- 
tinctly prohibited in the Smrtis. Thus has been explained the trust- 
worthiness of fruti, Smriti and Custom with regard to Dharma and 
Adharma. 
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Dharma is of diferent kinds, as is borne onfe by the different passages 
declaring them. To explain — Sacrifice^ Gharity^ and Koma are different 
from one another, inasmnch as they are each denoted by a separate 
verbal root. Out of these, Charity consists in the removing of one’s own 
proprietory right over a certain object, and the producing of a similar 
right therein of another person. With regard to the five sentences — 

‘‘ Samidho Yajati” and the rest — there is no such rule as would make one 
of them declaratory of the Action, and the rest of materials. Conse- 
quently, every one of them must be accepted as being declaratory of the 
Action. But the repeated injunction of the same Action is unnecessary ; 
and therefore the Action declared by one passage must be different from 
those declared by the others ; — this difference being based on the repeti- 
tion of tbe word “ Yajati.” In tisra ahntih,” though the Homa is only 
one, yet, for the sake of connecting the number ‘‘ three ” with the Homa, 
we have to accept the difference of the three Romas , — such difference being 
based on numher. 

To exemplify difference of Dharma based on naming : — In the 

case of the passage “ Athaisha jyotih etena sahasradakshinena juhoti 

though the three Jyotiryagas” are mentioned in the “ Agnisbtoina ” 
Section, yet there is a difference between these and the ‘‘ Jyotisbtoma,” 
inasmnch as they are named apart from the Jyofcishtoma.” Ind again 
the three “ Jyotiryagas ” themselves differ from one another on account 
of being mentioned severally. 

In tbe case of 7 ai^vadevyamiksba — Vajibhyo Vajinam,” &c., tbe 
former enjoins the Sacrifice of the material, Curdled Milk, for the VigvedB- 
vas ; and this is different from that declared by the latter ; which has the 
“ Horse^^ for the Deity and the “ Scum of Curdled Milk ” for the Material. 
And it cannot be said that tbe passage “ Vajibhyo Yajinam ” lays down 
the matarial “ Vajina ” for the “ Vai9vadeva ” Sacrifice. Because the 
“Val^vad^va” Sacrifice has already got the ‘‘ Amiksha ” (curdled milk) 
for its material ; and consequently it cannot he connected with “ Vajina.” 
Nor can you have recourse to Option, as in the ease of ‘‘ Yava ” and 
*‘Vrihi;” because the two are not enjoined in one and the same place; 
and there can be no option in the case of those mentioned in different 
places. And further, the Curdled Milk ” (Amiksha) is declared to be 
tbe material iu the very sentence enjoining the “Yai9vadeva” Sacrifice 
itself. While, on the other hand, “Yajina” {scum of curdled milk) is 
mentioned in another passage. But of these two kinds of declaration of 
materials — the “ tJtpatti^ishta” and the Utpanna9ishta ” — the former 
is the stronger, inasmuch as it is mentioned as subsidiary to the sacrifice 
at the time of its origination ; whereas the latter is recognised after the 
action (tbe Sacrifice) has been brought about ; and as such, being the 
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WBakor of the two, ca»iiii.ofc be admitted to apply to the foregoing action j 
and further, being related to another Deity— -the Vaji— it leads to the 
application of the passage mentioning it, to a different Action. Thus the 
above case affords an instance of the difference of Dharma, based upon 
the difference in Material— e.g., the ' Curdled milk ’ is “ Amiksha ” and 
the water left behind is ‘‘ Vajina.” 

In the “ Kundapayina ” Chapter, we meet with the passage “ Upasad- 
bhi^caritva masamagnihotranjnhoti. ” Here we find that in the 
beginning there is no action mentioned in close proximity ; hence the 
passage enjoins, by means of “Context” (Prakarana), consisting in non- 
proximity to any preceding action, an altogether different action, having the 
character of the well-known “ Agnihotra” Sacrifice. The passage cannot 
be said to be declaratory of subsidiaries with reference to the “ Agniho- 
tra;” because, with reference to an action previously mentioned, if we 
make the passages declaratory of many subsidiaries in the shape of the 
“ Month, ” &c , we would have a split of the sentence. Therefore we 
must take our stand upon another kind of “ Context ” in explaining the 
difference in the actions, — the “ Agnihotra,” being one the daily perfor- 
mance of which is compulsory. Thus we have explained the various sorts 
of difference with regard to Dharma, as based upon difference of Passage, 
Number, Mention (Sanjna), Naming and Context, 

0 

We now proceed to consider the objects demons tratable by the Veda, 
(fee. These are of three kinds: (1) “ Kratvartha ” (for the sake of the 
Sacrifice), (2) “ Purushartha ” (for the sake of the Agent), and (3) 
“ Ubhayartha ” (for the sake of both). To the first class belong the 
‘^Prajaja, ” <feo. To the second belong the Means and the Besidt — 
“ Jyotishtoma ” and “ Heaven respectively. To the third belong “ Curd, ” 
(fee., — these being “/or the Sacrifice ” inasmuch as they are mentioned in 
the passage “ Dadhna juhoti, ” where the Result is not mentioned, and “/or 
the agent"" because mentioned in the passage “ Dadhnendriyakamasya 
julmyat, ” which mentions the Result (acquiring of Senses), In the 
“ Eratvartha V the impelling agent is the Sacrifice ; and in the “ purn- 
sbartha ” it is the Agent, — an imjpelUng cause being that for whose sake the 
passage enjoins an action. The injunction of the “ Dar^a, ” <fec., leads to 
tbe performance of such sacrifices as the “ Dar 9 a and like for the purpose 
of attaining Heaven ; consequently it is the attainment of Heaven that is 
the impelling cause in the “ Dar^a, ” <feo. Similarly the injunction of the 
“ Prayajas leads to the performance of the Prayajaa for the purpose of 
accomplishing the “ Dar^a ; therefore it is the “ Dar^a ” that becomes 
the impelling cause in this case. Tbe injunction for the fetching of Curd 



leads to sucli fefccliiag for the purpose of the Amiksha,’* and not for the 
“Vajina” which would come of itself with the curd (because it is con- 
tained in it). Consequently it is the “ Amiksha, ” and not the “ Vajina, ” 
that is the impelling cause in the case. Though the “ Puroda 9 a- 
kapala ” is enjoined as subsidiary to the removal of the Chaiff, yet this 
removal cannot be said to be the impelling cause of the aforesaid 
“ Kapala; ” because the “removal’’ is accomplished by the Kapala ” 
brought in for (holding) the “Puroda^a. ” Consequently it is the “Puro- 
daca ” that is the impelling cause in that case. 

QnesHon : — “An injunction lays down the performance of the Pn- 
mary Action together with its subsidiaries ; and there being many such 
subsidiaries, there must be some order in which they are to be performed. 
What are the grounds for accepting a definite order of succession ? ” 
Ansxmr : All necessary ground for such order of succession are afforded by 
Smrti, &c,, themselves, e.y., the passage “ The Adhvaryu initiates the 
Brahma ” after initiating the master of the house distinctly lays down the 
order in which the initiation is to be performed — that of the master of 
the bouse preceding that of the Brahma. This is an instance of “ prau- 
takrama. ” 

The order based on the order of the Injunctions, e.y., in “ Samidho 
yajati, ” “ tanuuapatan yajati” — is what is called the “ Anushtbana- 
krama.” 

In the case of “ Agnihotranjuhoti, ” “ Yavagumpacati, we have 
to abandon the apparent order, and accept a different one — the 
Soma following the 0 coking — on the ground that there can be no Homa 
before the “ Yavagu’* has been cooked. This is an instance of “ Artha- 
krama.” ' 

The passage “ Saptada^aprajapatyan paQunalabhate ” denotes the 
performance of Seventeen Sacrifices having seventeen animals for the 
material, and Prajapati for the Deity. Of these, the first object, the 
“ Upakarana, ” may be begun and finished with any one animal out of the 
Seventeen ; the “ Niyojana, ” &c., however, are to follow the order of the 
“ Upakarana. ” In the performance of the primary “ Agnishomiya,” 
there being only one animal, all the subsidiaries — “ Myojana, ” &c., — are 
to follow close upon the “ Upakarana,’^ there being no intervening agency. 
In the casein question {i e., of the Seventeen Sacrifices) however, there 
are seventeen animals ; consequently the “ JSTiyojana, ” &c., of one animal 
is to follow 16 instants (units of time) after its “ Upakarana because 
the “ Upakarana” of all the animals has to be finished before any “ Niyo- 
jana ” can be done. And “ Niyojana,” &o,, are to be performed in the 
same order as the “ Upakarana the animal, w’^hose “ Upakarana” 

has been done first, will also have its “ Niyojana” done first of all, and 

6 



so on; otherwise we would be going against the spirit of the pastras. 
This is an instance of Pravrttikrtoa. ” 

In the “ Sadjaskri Soma ” Sacrifice, we find mentioned the Association 
of the three animals (the Agnishomiya, ” the “ Savaniya, and the 
Annbaudhya ”) to be killed in the Agnishomiya ’’ Sacrifice, beginning 
with the ** Aupavasathya, ” in a definite order of succession (and not all 
together). And this association is applicable in the place of the 
“ Savaniya. ” Iq this case, the former order is abandoned, and in the 
process of tll^ injunction of Association by “ Position,” the order is — (1) 
the “ Up" Parana” of the “ Savaniya ” Animal, (2) that of the “ Agnisho- 
miya, and (3) that of the Anubandhya. ” This is an instance of 
Gthanakrama ; ” mz», the “ Aharaupavasathya ” preceding the “ Sutya- 
divasa.” 

In the “ Dar^a, ” though the performance of the details of the 
‘‘Sannayya” (the ‘^cutting of twigs,” &c.) appears to come first, and 
that of the j^roperties of the ‘‘Agneya” (“ TSTirvapa, ” &c.) appears to 
follow later on, yet, between the two primary Sacrifices — Agnej^'a and 
Sannayja — the former is the first to be performed ; consequently, follow- 
ing the order of the primary 'Sacrifices, the “ pouring ” (“ Abhigharana) 
to be performed first is that of the Puroda^a, remnant of the “ Prayajas ” 
(subsidiary to the Agneya) ; and then follows the “ pouring ” of the 
milk (used in the Sannayya ”). This is an instance of “ Mukhya- 
Krama.” 

Thus we have explained the order, of the performance of actions, 
based upon “pruti” “ Artha, ” “Patha, ” “ Sthana, ” “Pravftti” and 
“ Mukhva. ” Any order, other than tbose warranted by these, would 
leave the action incomplete. 


Like all other philosophical systems, the Mimansa also, in course of 
its dissertations, has treated of such subjects, as the Body, the Senses, the 
Mind, Soul, God, Brahma, the Origin of Creation, Heaven, Hell, Pinal 
Deliverance, Pleasure, Pain, &c , A;c., and it will not be out of place to 
explain in brief what the JUimansaha has to say on these important topics. 

Body, Senses^ Mind . — The Body is made up of five elementary sub- 
stances. The sense-organs are also the modifications of these substances ; 
only the organ of Hearing partakes of the nature of Space. The Mind 
also is a modification of these. 

Ici'am and Brahma , — The Mlmansaha does not admit of these as they 
are repre: - jted by the Yedanta or the Nyaya. There is no creator of the 
Universe ; it is eternal. 



Categories. There are seven Categoaes : Substance, Quality, Action, 
Genus, Species, Inherent Relation andITegation. Of Substances, there are 
ten — and not nine as held by the Yaiyeshika ; some hold even eleven^ adding 
Darkness and Eternal Soimd to the nine enumerated by the Vai^eohikas. 

AtmU or Self. — It is something different from the Material Body* 
There are many Selves, there being a self for each individual, each being 
imperishable, indestructible. This is what experiences Pleasure and Pain, 
cognisable by the Mind alone, as the “ I. ** It is all-pervading ; but its 
cognition is energised only in the body. It is not identical with Know- 
ledge, which is only a property or potency belonging to It. 

Heaven and Hell — The former is a particular kind of Pleasure, and 
the latter a particular kind of Pain. Heaven has been defined as ‘ that 
Pleasure which is unmixed with Pain, and is not interrupted by it, which 
is the final goal of all longing. * 

Final Deliverance, — This is a name given to the total negation of all 
Pleasure and Pain ; it does not mean an annihilation of the pheno- 
menal Universe, but only an annihilation of the connection of the Self with 
it. According to the Miniansalca^ the only bondage of the Soul consists 
in its connection with the Universe, which includes the Body, the Sense 
organs, and the material objects of enjoyment. And as soon as the Seif is 
capable of disentangling itself from these, it becomes free, and it is this 
freedom that constitutes ‘ Deliverance. ’ When this is attained, there is 
no Body or Sense-organs, only the Mind subsists, and the Self I’etains 
only its Consciousness, Bliss, Eternality and Omnipresence. 

When one ceases to perform all prohibited actions, as also those that 
are meant to bring about certain desirable ends, and confines himself only 
to those that are laid down as necessary, or when he remains self-satisfied 
in his knowledge of the Self, then there accruing no further Dharma or 
AdJiarma, there is a total destruction of the very seeds of rebirth ; and so 
long as the Body remains, he spends up all his previous Karmic residue ; 
and hence when the Body dies, there is no more birth, and the Soul is 
free, has attained Final Deliverance. 

True Knowledge of the Self is as necessary for the due performance of 
Sacrifices as for attaining Deliverance ; as without it, there can he no cer- 
tainty about the results to follow from the sacrifices. 

Adrshta follows from Actions. This is of two kinds : Good and Bad, 
the former proceeding from actions that are laid down as to be performed, 
and the latter from those that are prohibited. This is what is meant by 
Virtue and Vice. The good Adrshta again is of two kinds — one bringing 
about Prosperity either in this world or in the next, and another leading 
to Deliverance ; this latter proceeds from those actions that are peifformed 
without any desire for particular results. 
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Pleasure and Pain . — The two are entirely distinct ; they are not the 
negation of each other. They are of -^^our kinds: Material, Imaginary, 
Mental and Egoistic, The eternal Bliss of the Self is different from 
these. 

Mea 7 is of Knoiohdge . — These are six. Sense-perception, Inference, 
Analogy, Veibal Testimony, Appai’ent Inconsistency and Negation. 

Creation, Suhsiste^ice and Dissolution . — The Mimansaka does not admit 
of any absolute annihilation of the Universe, which is ever-existent ; but 
there are partial or cyclic dissolutions. 

Deity , — The form of the Deity has not been dealt with in the Sutras 
of Jaimini. But the later authorities declare that (he descriptions of 
gods and goddesses contained in the Puranas are mere Aoihavdda ; as there 
are no such deities actually in existence. All that these descriptions mean 
is that at the time of making the offering, one is to think of snch and such 
forms. The Mimansaka admits of the Deity only as something to whom 
the offering is to he made ; and this has no other form except the 
Mantras that are recited in connection with such offerings. 


As for the time during which our author lived, the subject of these 
dates of the earlier authors is so shrouded in mystery, that there are 
no sufficient data leading to any definite conclusions; and as for conjec- 
tures, I am led to believe that it is mere waste of time to indulge in them ; 
specially as what concerns us most is what the author has wiutten for us, 
and it does not much matter whether he lived a few centuries this way or 
that, Still for those who may be interested, it may be stated that our 
author lived sometime between 57 B.C. (the time when 9^^vara Svaini 
is reported to have lived) and 841 A.D. (the time of Yacaspati Mi^ra), 
and that he was a senior contemporary of the Great fankaracarya. 

All that remains for me now is the very agreeable duty of acknow- 
ledging, with thanks, the help that I have derived fx^om the following 
gentlemen : — 

(1) Foremost among them is Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Citra- 
dhara Mi^ra, the Chief Pandit of the Darbhanga Raj, who taught me the 
work here translated, as also its continuation, the TantravoMha (a transla- 
tion of which is neaily^ complete), and but for whose help many passages 
would have remained wholly unintelligible. (2) My heart-felt thanks are 
also due to Dr. Tbibaut of the Muir Central College and to Mr. Arthur 
Yenis of the Queen's College, Benares, who always favoured with valuable 
advice and helped to encourage me in the work that I had under- 
taken. (3) To Matamakopadhyaya Haraprasad, pastri, of the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, without whose constant help my task could not hare 



been accomplished. (4) To Babu Bbagavan Dasa of the Central Hindu 
College, Benares, who rendered invaluable assistance, in the earlier portion 
of the work, — an assistance without which the translation would have 
remained more vague and unintelligible than what (I am still afraid) 
it is; (5) The last, but hj no means the least, is Babu Govinda Dasa of 
Benares, that indefatigable worker in the cause of Sanskrit literature, 
who provided me with all necessary manuscripts and aids, and has all 
along continued to favour me with valuable hints and suggestions. 

Notwithstanding all this help, however, there remains much room 
for improvement in the translation. This has been due mostly to my 
imperfect command of a foreign language, and partly to the fact of 
the text being extremely difficult — ^in fact some people speak of it as the 
most difficult book' in the Sanskrit language. And I hope scholars will 
overlook the discrepancies that may have crept into the work and favour 
me with suggestions for corrections, and improvement which may he of 
use to me in my future work. 


GANNGiNATHA JHA. 


Allahabad : 

Muir Central College, July 1905. 




clokavartika. 
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APHORISM I. 


1. Reverence to Him wbo wears the crescent moon, — Him wbo is 
embodied in pure consciousness, Him whose three eyes are the three Vedas, 
and who is the source from which all prosperity flows. 

2. And then obeisance unto my Teachers, the^" that are even as Suns 
for the lotus intellects of their disciples, after wddcli I may hojie through 
their grace, to accomplish this work of the “ Mimansa-C^iokavartika.” 

3. May the learned look upon tins e:ffort kindly^ The good and the 
generous-hearted fi'ee of jealousy, accept giaciously all that is o^eied to 
them in love and I'evereuce. 

4. And let not the mind be set over much on faiilt-flnding alone : for 
they that set their hearts on discovering faults see them even where none 
exist. 

5. How could learned people find any faults in the statements of 
people like me? They that endeavour to remove the misapprehensions 
of others allow none in their own woi ]:s ? 

6. And where can one find, among men, any case of unanimity as to 
what is faultless ? There are people who have something to say against 
Liberation and Heaven also. 

7. Reverencing the Scripture as I do, let none reproach me, should 
I err (in my exposition). He that goes by the I’ight path need not be 
censured, even if he slips (occasionally). 

t The notion of a God— and that too a bodied one — being foreign to the IMiman- 
saka, Parthasai athi Miijra, in his ‘‘ Nyayaratnakara,” interprets the benedictory stanza 
thus “Vt^uddha-^ ndnddeha ’’ — That whose body is thekuowledge purified by the Miniausa- 
Qdsbra. Trivedidivyachakshutshe^’ = ^S!hiit which is manifested by the three "Vedas. 
“ Soindrdhadharine which is equipped with vessels of Soma. All these epithets, 

in this case, are referred to “ Tajiia.” 

S ** Accept &o.” Literally — Listen with kind ears of the inu.d. 

8 To say nothing of other things, even such faultless fcinngs, as BLeavon and Liber- 
ation, the highest aims of man, are denied by the Atheists,’’ N. R. 

1 
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8. Language {i.e writing) < commenced in any way as may be, even 
without polish or elegance, bat following carefully the path of tlie throe 
Vedas, is pleasing to him who has faith. 

9. My greed is great for the gem of Vedic knowlege, when shining 
with additional lustre in the light of the Mimansa-pastra, — (therefore I 
commence with an exposition of the Mimansa, rather tlian of the Veda). 

1 0. For the most part Mimansa has, in this "v^orld, been made Atheisic ; 
and this efEort of mine is made to turn it to the tireistio path. 


11. ‘‘Henceforth (proceeds) enquiry into (the nature of) Dliarma’’ 
— such is the first aphorism, propounded with a view to explain that the 
purpose of the Mimansa-pastra is the (desire to know the nature of the) 
object called ‘‘ Dharma,” 

12. For, who would begin (the study of) any science, or any action, 
while its purpose remained unexplained ? 

13. And especially is this science of the “ Mimansa,** — depending 
upon {i.e requiring the previous knewledge of) many other sciences as it 
does, and (therefore very difficult to master), — unlikely to attract study 
unless its purpose has been explained beforehand. 

14. This statement of the purpose may not be necessarily desirable in 
the case of other sciences ; yet, there is no fear of evil resulting from them 
(by such omission). 

15. But in the case of the Mimansa, if the purpose is not known, or 
ill-known for want of discrimination, great would be the defect (danger 
of going astray) in treading the path of the Law ; hence the usetnluess of 
efiort (in explaining its purpose). 

16. Therefore first of all, the purpose has been stated by the author 
of the aphorisms himself; (He did not leave this to be done'^by the 
commentators) for how could the commentators say so well and precisely 
what the author himself (could say and) has said ? 

17. “ But the student proceeds to the study of only that science, 
which has a well-established purpose, and the relation of which (with its 
object) is also known. It is therefore necessary to state, at the commence- 
ment of a science, this relation (of the science) with its object, as well as 
the object itself.** 

18. The science and the purpose (object), are the two factors 
(substiata) in which the connection iiiheies: This (connection or 

8 “ In any way ” With great difficulty. 

li Because in other sciences, if on account of the non-mention of the purpose 
people desist from them, there is not much evil there. 

16 ** Author'^ Jaimini. 

Gommentators^’ Savarasvami, Haridasa, Bhartrimitra, &o. 

For Jaimini, the ooimootion (or the cause of beginning his work) is not any 
question from among his disciples ; but for him such cause is the relation of cause and 
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relation) is not mentioned separately because it is implied in the statement 
of the purpose. 

19. “ It is true that ordinarily, in all sciences, tlie relation (of the 
science with its object) is stated first; as it is only by such statement tliat 
the diligence of the student is secured. 

20. “ And so long as the relation of the science with the object is 
not explained, the talk of the teacher remains disconnected, and the result 
is incoherence {i.e. the student’s inability to follow).” 

21. In tlie present case, however, the connection is explained in the 
Bhashya, by implication, by raising the question of the known or unknown 
character of Duty. Therefore any other is not mentioned. 

22. In the present instance, this relation of the science (to the 

object) is not expressed by the word because this (wurd) 

denotes the relation between two actions ; and these are different from the 
science. 

23-24. This relation of the science is explained by some, out of the 
first word, (1) as a relation of either sequence to a preceding action (as 
the question of the student, or the propitiatory worship of some Deity), 
or (2) the relation of succession to past teachers of the science). Bub the 
presence or absence of such a relation does not affect in any particular 
whether the student should engage in the study of th^ science, or not do 
so, nor does it affect in anyway his knowledge of the science, or the scope 
of the science. 

effect that subsists between the treatise and the aforesaid purpose (the knowledge 
of Dttty5. And without any questions from the disciples the revered Jaimini, intent 
upon public good, began the treatise which is the means to a knowledge of Duty. 
And this connection is implied by the mere mention of the objects related (the treatise 
and the knowledge of Duty) • and hence it is nob mentioned separately.** K. B. 

19 And therefore, if Jaimini has failed to show any connection, the commentators 
ought to explain it. 

*1 Towards the end of the Bhashya on Aph. I. 

82 Some commentators hold that the word“atAa»* in the aphorism, denotes the 
connection required, i.e., that of subsequence to study. This view is set aside as not 
correct? because what is denoted by the word “ utha ” is the relation between the 
tvro uotiom— study und desire to know } and cerfcaiuly Mimansa (Deliberation) is some- 
thing quite different from Jijnasa (desire to know); though both are desiderative 
forms of verbs, yet the former is an action of the teacher, while the latter that of 
the learner. And lastly, it would not be true to fact to assert that Jaimiui wrote the 
Sutras immediately after he had finished his study. 

\ The relation is mentioned in order to attract the attention of the hearer. 

But this purpose is not served by any of the relations here mentioned ? inasmnch 
as none of them either attract the' hearer to, or repell him from, listening to the 
teachings. “ Traditional order, which in the case of Mimansa is as follows— 

(1) Brahma, (2) Praj:pati, (3) Indra, (4) Aditya, (6) Vasishfcha, (6) Para^ara, (7) 
Kris hnadvdipay ana and (8) Jaimini? and this last after being instructed in the tenets of 
the system, composed the Sutras, 
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25. Therefore those who wish that the relation of the exposition of 
a science (to the factor or factors of that relationship) should form part 
of the explanation of the Sutra, should state only such a relation as is 
reasonable and useful (as against those rejected in 22 and 24), and no 
other useless (relations). 


26. Of the Bhashya passage, beginning with “ Ldlca,^’ six diferent 
interpretations are usually given, — all in keeping with the Bhashya. 

27. They are — (1) ‘‘Universal Explanation,” (2) “Censure,” 
(3) “Disavowal” say others, (4) “ Specification,” and (5) “ Praise ” — say 
some; and (6) “ Objections to the use of the woi*d atlia^ 

28. (1) “ The interpretations of the Sutras are of two kinds — General 
and Special. The ‘ Special ’ is that which belongs to each Sutra, and the 
* General ’ (which holds good in the case of all Sutras, and in fact, means 
“ General Rules” cf Interpretation) is this (which is here given). 

29. “The ‘afl&rmation’ (^.e, the affirmative Rule) applies to woi'ds 
alone; and the ‘negation’ (^e., the negative Rule) to the aphorism; — 
but only in cases not opposed to vedic assertions, and not in any and 
every case. 

30. “ Supplying of ellipsis and inverting the order of words are 
possible only in sentences; therefore (the pronoun) ‘these’ (in the 
Bhashya passage) refers to ‘ aphorisms,’ even though it is the secondary 
(noun in the pieceding sentence). 

31. “The word ‘Eva’ signifies ‘very little,’ (audit does not mean 
that the vedie passages alone are to be explained). The repetition (of the 

85 “ Wxt'h its reason ’* — with the grounds on which it rests. Such purpose caa 
be none other than that of cause and effect, explained above. 

**Ia the Sutras, the words are to be takeu iu the same sense as they are found 
to have m ordinary parlance. And they should not he interpreted indirectly either 
through ellipses, or special technicalities. Therefore it is vedic passages alone that 
are explained by the Sutras , or else, there would a double effort of explaining the 
Veda, and also the words of the Sutra.” 

ST Ennmeration of the six explanations. 

28 With this begins the detailed explanation of the (1) “Universal explanation.” 

29 Ihe Bhashya has declared that “ in the aphorisms all words are bo be taken in 
their ordinary acceptation ” hereby laying down an affirmative rule ; and again it 
says Of these, new meanings are not to be created by unnecessarily importing words 
into the Text a negative i ale, Rere the pronoun, “these” referring to the principal 
noun of the preceding sentence — #hich is “ words,” — the negative rule would also come 
to be applied to the case of “ words.” And the present Karika serves to guard us 
against such - misinterpretation. 

80 Because words are always complete in themselves, and have the same fixed 
unchangeable order of letters. 

81 « Eva ’’—occurring after in the Bhashya. 

When the Vedio passages have been explained, little will be left that will require 
to b© explained, 2 he ) epeiz^ion. this gives the seuse of the Bhashya-passage 
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explanation of the same words as occarring in the Satra and in the Veda) 
would involve needless eifort. If it be urged that * anything being well- 
known does not require to be explained,’ (we reply) this is no fault in 
human speech. 

32. “ He who requires the “ supplying of ellipsis ” and “ technical 
uses ” — thinking these to be part and parcel of interpretation, — for such 
a one this is declared as a command.” 

33. (2) “ In the commentaries of some people we find the inversion 
of the ordinary meanings of words; and this (Bhashya passage) is a 
censure (or refutation) of these : 

34. “ Athatah is not ordinarily used in the sense of sequence ; as such 
interpretation thereof can only be possible as a technicality. 

35. The neglect of the accepted (uses of) words, and their assumed 
application to unknown ones — should not be had recourse to by the com- 
mentator, when the ordinary accepted use is possible. 

36. “ Because, for one who is thus perplexed in (the finding out) 
of the meaning of the aphoiism, the ascertainment of the meaning of the 
Veda would be very distant (far more difficult) ; which would lead to (the 
necessity of) extreme heaviness of efiort both on the part of the speaker 
and the hearer.” 

37. (3) “ He will not explain the Sutras, being engaged in the inter- 
pretation of the ‘ Injunction,’ (the Veda) ” It is the refutation of this 
interpretation (of the opening sentence of the Bhashya) that is declared 
by this ‘ Disavowal.’ 

38. Efforts should be directed towards Vedic passages; what is the 

beginning with ” If the explanation once given in connection with the 

Vedic passage be repeated with regard to the Sutra, it would be useless The obiection 
noted in the karika is based on the opening sentence of the Bhasnya. “ If all the 
words are used in a sense well-kno^vn to the people, thei’e should be no need of an 
explanation of the Sutra or sentence m which such word occur/’ The reply that is 
given means that the fact of words being used in their well-known sense is no fault — - 
nay, it is an ornament — of human speech. 

Si The Bhashya passage in question. 

SS With this commences the treatment of the second interpretation — “ Censure.” 

“ Some peojpW^' — e. g., Bhavadasa and others. 

“ This ” — The Bhashya passage in question 

This karika explains the Bhashya as implying the refutation referred to. 
Bhavadasa has explained “ Athatah ” as signifying sequence. 

ST With this begins the 3rd interpretation — “ Disavowal.” The Bhashya mentioob 
the aphorism, and then takes a passage £i*ora the Veda, and begins to explain it 
So with regard to this procedure, there may be three views — “ That he omits the Sutra 
(1) because they are meaningless, or (2) because he did not know their meaning, or 
(3) because they were unexplainable.” And it is for setting aside such doubts that 
the Bhashya has the opening sentences in question. 

“ Injunction ” = Veda. 

^8 Gives the reasons for such “Disavowal.” Tlie Vedic passages are usefal inasmuch 
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good of any such towards the aphorisms ? — on account of their fruitful- 
ness and fruitlessness (respectively). 

38- 89. “By these — as the means — , the meaning of hijunctions is to 
be explained ; not both, because of the extreme heaviness of effort. 

39- 40. “ The meanings of words being well-known, nothing is left to 

be explained. The Bhashya passage beginning with ‘ Evam ’ is rightly 
explained only in accordance with this view.** 

40- 41. It is only on account of the absence of the breaking up of 
words, that there is an idea of “ Disavowal.” Because the Bhashya does 
explain the meaning of the Sutra, and it even explains Redundancy, &c. — 
e.g. “ This aphorism is not able to signify, &c.,” and “ The aphorism is 
quite proper,” &o., &c. 

42, And the Bhashya also speaks of non-suggestiveness, &c., with 
regard to the aphorisms— all these become self-contradictory, if the “ Dis- 
avowal ” Theory is accepted. 

42- 43. Nor can one, not knowing tlie meaning of the means, be sure 
of the consequence, — fiom any other source ; because even those versed in 
the Yedas require the aphorisms and their commentaries. 

43- 44. As the ground of ‘ Disavowal,’ has been urged the well-known 

as they are the means of the right notion of Duty ; and as such any effort tow ards 
the interpretation of these is useful j while on the other band, the aphorisms are useless, 
and as such any effort directed towards explaining these would be equally devoid of any 
results. 

88.89 These”— the Sutras. 

“Not both” — i €., not the meaning of the Injunctions and also of the Sutra. 

89.40 All the words in the Sutra being used in their ordinary senses, there is 
nothing left therein to be explained by the commentator, and it is only when we take the 
Bhashya passage to repudiate all attempt at the interpretation of the Sutra, that we 
can rightly construe the passage beginning with “ Evam.” 

40-41 People have accepted the “ Disavowal ” theory only because they do not 
find, in the Bhashya, any breaking up of the compound words, &c., of the Sutra ; which 
leads them to think that the Bhashya has entirely left off the explanation of the 
Sutra. With this begins the 4th interpretation — “ Specification.” Because, — The 
Bhashya does not only explain the meaning of the Sntrasj ic even goes farther: it 
explains redundancies and supplies whatever is wanting in them to enable them to 
give the proper sense. “ This aphorism zs not able, ^c.” — this occurs in the Bhashya 
on p. 5 where after having nrged that something is wanting iu the Sutra, the 

Bhashya explains away the objection by interpreting the Sutra iu such a way as to 
enable it, just as it stands, to afford the right sense. 

**The aphorism is quite pioper, This occurs at the close of the Bhashya on 

lI-i-47, where after having urged the redundancy of the second half of the Sutra, 
the Bhashya explains the necessity of it. 

*8 Refers to Bhashya on lI-iii-16 ; where such an objection is brought against the 
Sutra and refuted. 

48.48 The means of ascertaining the sense of the Teda, is the Sutra; nnd without 
a kuowlege of the means, there can be none of the consequence ; hence the Sutras must 
be explained ^specially as the meaning of the Veda can be got at from no other source. 
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character of the meanings of words ; bat this would apply equally to 
Vedio sentences, and as such, would preclude even these from explanation. 

44- 45, If it be urged that ‘it is owing to doubts with regard to their 
meaning that we have recourse to the explanation of Vedio passages ’ — 
that too would apply equally in the case of the Sutra ; and ‘ Disavowal ^ 
would be improper. 

45- 46. ‘ Disavowal * would be perfect only in the form “ it is not to 

be explained.” (But) since it is only faulty interpretation that is prohibited, 
those free from them (faults) do not become precluded. 

46- 47. (4) This view (Disavowal j being opposed to all direct fact, 

and the former two (“ Universal Explanation ” and “ Censure ”) being in- 
significant, and the middle view (Censure) also implying evil intentions, — 
“ Specification ” alone is appropriate. 

47- 49, Where Vedio sentences and those of Jaimini, contradict one 
another, in their direct signification, there this (‘ Specification ’ ) has its use : 
The Sutra has to be interpreted by means of “ supplying the ellipsis,” &c., 
whereas the Vedic sentence has to be taken in its direct signification. 

49. When Vedic sentences contradict one another, then may second- 
ary implications be applied to them also. 

49- 50. “ J ust as the Vedic sentence is the means of the right notion of 

Duty, so is also Jaimini’s assertion our means of ascertaining the meaning 
of the Veda. 

50- 51. “ On account of the similarity of the power of the sentence, as 

also of words and their meanings, — it is only the interpretation free from 
ellipsis, &G„ that is everywhere proper ” 

51- 52. Thus the unlawful assumptions, that would be necessary on 
account of impossibility consequent upon the contradiction of one or the 
other, would become optional. 

45_4»8 ihe author of the Bhaehya, if he had any such Disavowal in view, would 
have clearly said : “ The J?utras are not to be explained.” But we find him clearly- 
prohibiting only such explanations as have recourse to supplying the ellipsis, &c., &o. ; 
and this distinctly shows that by the opening sentences he only wished to set as^'ie such 
interpretations of the Sutras. 

46.41 a’he theory of ^ Disavowal * is opposed to facts as we actually find the Bhashya, 
frequently explaining the Sutras. 

“ Is appropriate : ” because it precludes all mistaken interpretation of the Vedio 
passages, and as such has grand results. 

*9 In Sutra III-iii-2, we find the Bhashya having recourse to other methods of 
interpretation than the direct one, in explaining the Vedic sentences. And in order to 
meet such cases, it is here urged that the reason of so doing was not the contradiction 
of the Vedio passage with the Sutra, but that of two Vedio passages themselves; and 
as such, the seoondaiy implication is not unlawful. 

60-61 ** Every whei e” t.s., both the Veda and the Sutra being equally important, 
both are to he interpreted, without having recourse to ellipsis, &c., &o. 

6i.6S “Unlawful, <fec.” — interpretation other than the direct. “Optional” — There 
being no difference between the importance of the Vedio passage and the Sutra, the 
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52-53. On accouiifc of their prior fnnctioning, as being the means (of 
the ascertainment of the meaning of the Veda), people might set aside the 
rightful Injunction, on the strength of the Sutra, taken in its direct 
denotation. 

r 3-54 Hence, what is meant is “ Whenever the non-contradiction of 
the Veda is possible.*’ The rest is to be explained as it stands. 

54. ‘0/ the remnants there should be disappearance’ — here we have 
an instance of interpretation by supplying from without. 

55. In the Sutra ‘‘ Viprakarshat pa 909 ca ” there is a modifica- 
tion of the affix. In “ Loke Sanniyamat ” there is intervention of a 
word. 

Becondary interpretation, that would be necessitated by their mutual contradiction 
might be applied in the case of either of the two — there being no reason for applying 
it exclusively to one or the other — both being equally important, on account of reasons 
just given. 

63.64 The acceptance of the direct denotation, and the avoidance of ellipsis, &c., 
are to be had recourse to, only when such procedure does not contradict the “Veda” 
and Reason. The affirmative assertion — “ Indirect iaterpretation is to he had recourse 
to, when it does not go against the Veda” — is to be construed into a negative one: 
“ Such interpretation is not to he followed when it goes against the Veda ” — and thus it 
becomes an instance of “ Specification.” 

B4 The author now cites instances where the Bhashya has recourse to indirect 
interpretation, &o. In connection with the “Dur^a” and “ PaurnamSsa,” sacrifices, a 
question is raised as to what is to be done if the materials that are to be ofEeied, become 
spoilt j and the Aphorism (VI-iv-12) answers it by laying down the necessity of pre- 
paring fresh materials. This with regard to the principal libations ; with regard to the 
secondary ones, the aphorism says — vd geshahhdjdm sydt /* — in connection with 
which a doubt arises as to the nominative of the verb “Syafc;” and the Bhashya 
supplies the work “ Disappearance ; ” and supports this interpretation with arguments 

66 In the “ Jyotishtoma ” sacrifice on the day of the “ Sntya ” ceremony, the sacri- 
ficial animal, as well as the cakes, have to be pnrified. Hence with a view to apply the 
procedure, laid down with regard to the animal, to the case of the cakes, it is found 
desirable to have an Injunction to this effect; and with this view, we have the Aphorism 
Pago^ca vi^ralarshastanti amadhyi vidhdndtf ' — in which the predicate is “ Tantra- 
madhye vidhanam,” and the reason “ Viprakarshat,”— the meaning being “ on account 
of the remoteness of the mention of the aiiimal, there should be a mention of the cakes 
in the procedure,” the nominative case-ending of “ Viprakarshah ” being changed into 
the Causal Ablative, and the Ablative in “ Vidhanat ” into the Predicative Nominative. 
It may be urged that the Vedic sentence, like any ordinary sentence, is of human 
origin ; and to meet this, we have the Aphorism — “ Lohe sanniyamat prayogah sannikar- 
shah sydV' (I-i-26), where the connection is interrupted by the word “ Sanniyamat/^ 
the meaning of the Aphorism being “ in the ordinary world, a word is used with regard 
to a certain object only, when there is some sort of intercourse between the object 
and one of the sense-organs ; and thus all Speech functions under the restraint of 
sense-perception. On the other hand, there can be no such sense-contact, and the 
consequent restraint, with regard to Vedio objects, which are all, more or less, super- 
sensuous. This Sutra can also be accepted as an instance of “Affix-modification,” 
“ Sannikarshah ” being interpi’efeed as “ Sannikarshat.” 
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r)H. There is intervention of the Sih-ra in the case of the vomiting of 
ilie Soma drunk (at the sacrifice). And in the case of the ininnction 
refeiriiig to animal in geneuiJ^ the Sfitra itself has been changed. 

57. “ Agnayn 9 ca Svakalatwat” and “ Dejadharmavapatanara ” have 

been explained bj a split of the sentence. 

57-58. And the following are the instances of secondary signification 

A question is raised as to the “ A^wapratigr'iha” sacrific© being necessary in tho 
case of the acceptance of the gift of a hoise in the world also, or only during the 
perforniance of a Vedic ceremony. The Aphorism (rn-iv-28) lays down the wrong 
view, which is subsequently set p^ide by the Aphorism, III-iv-29. Then come-a tlie 
question of offering the “i<omaituUa” cake, in the case of the eacrificer vomiting out' 
the Soma-juice that he may Jiave clrnnk , and u ith legnrd to this a donbt arises as to 
whether such offering la to be made wlien one tliiou" ont the 3 nic 0 ordinal ilv, or only 
when it is thrown out at a saenhee Tins doubt is sot as.de by the Aphorism, III-iv-32, 
where the word “tadvat” is made to lofei to the case of “ordinary drinking,” other 
than the sacnfici.i], which was mentioned in Aphorism III-iv-28, which is separated by 
no less than thiee Sutras, from the present Aphorism. Again, with regard to the 
Injunction of the qualiffcations of the animals to be sacrificed at the “ Jyotislitoma,” a 
question arises as to whether the Injunction rofeis to all the tnree animals, or to onlv 
one or two of them. And in reply, we have the Aphorism III-vi-18, wdneh clearlv 
applies the Injunction to all three equally. Bub finding this view to be mco sistent 
wit'' III‘Vi-19, — which appboa fhfii In]nnction to ons animal only — in order to remore 
this inconsistency, the Bhashya holds the Injunction to apply to one— the “Savaniya” 
animal; and accordingly modifies the former Aphoiism, interpreting it as — “The 
Injanotion would have referred equally to all the three animals, had there heen no 
difference of context , but in the present case, we have a difference of context j therefore 
the Inj'unctiou refers to the Savanlya animal only *’ 

The former is part of III-vii-SQ , the latter refers to IS-iv-43. 

61. 5S ( 1 ) Though the woid “ Autpattika’' means “ belonging to the origin,” j^et, 
through Indication, it is explained as “ Natural.” (2) In the Aphorism “ Gavyasya clia 
tadadishu,” though the woid “gavya” means eitliei something that is piodi/> ed from the 
coiv, or the limbs of the con, — yet, on account of the Aithavada passage “ Gilvo va etat 
Satramasata ” — which implies mere relation to the cow, the word “gavya” comes to 
be explained as the “ prith traversed by the cow.” (3) Having raised the question 
whether all the Rik verses are to be introduced or not, — the reply is that only those are to 
be introduced in the middle, that are named the “Dhayya” Rik, while fresh ones pre- 
senting themselves are to be put in at the end ; and the names of these latter are given 
as the “ Cahnik” and “ JEakabh ” Then again, there is an Arbhavada passage to the 
effect that the Ushnik and Kakubh ‘are subsidiary to the Trishtup; hence,’ in accord- 
with the Law of Indication, that the cause is mentioned by the effect, the word 
“ Uslinikkakiibhau” is made to indicate tiieir parent, the Trishtup (4) In this Sutra, 
the word “Abhyudaya” is made to indicate the “Dvvadaaaha” sacrifice, which is a 
means of “ Abhyudaya ” (prosperity). The meaning of the Sutra thus comes to be 
Since in the Dwadashaha sacrifice we fiind particular names given to the different 
sicrificers — such as the Qaartereis, Thtrders ”, — therefore the principal distri- 

bution of the gift is to be made in accordance with thoso names, and not equally to 
all sacrificers, or in accordance with the work done by each ; that is to say, not consi- 
dering the work that each may have done, the Halfer should get half, the Tnirdex 
the third part, and so on. 
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(1) Autpattikashi ” (Aph. I-i-5), (2) “ Gravyasya ” (Aph. Vlll-i-lS), 
(3) '‘Ushnikkakubbah” (Y-iii-G), (4) “ Dar 9 anaaca vi 9 esbasya tatha- 
bhyudaye (See Note), 

59 Or, the passage beginning with loke ” may be taken as signify- 
ing the praise of the author of the aphorisms: in explaining by means of 
well-known words, the disciples were not troubled by him. 

60. “ Bfiavitavyantu tena — all before this taken as one sentence, 
or taking all befoie the passage containing the word “ Vedadhyayanani ” — 
we have the objections to the use of the word “ Atha,'"' 

61. The ascertainment of the meaning of the Yeda is only possible 
by means of the Sutras consisting of words of known meanings ; but the 
meaning of the word ‘ Atha * cannot be said to be well-known unless you 
postulate a certain foregone action. 

t>2. It is only a word with well-known meanings that is proper to 
use j but such is not the case (with the word Atha^^ as used here) — 
such IS the objection. And again if the meaning of the words “ Atha^ 
be well-known, why should they be explained now ? 

63. ‘ It (such explanation) is simply for the purpose of showing 
(what the word means)’ — say some. 

63-64. Out of a composite of various signification — assumed by Bhava- 
dasa — , some people explain uhe meaning as belonging directly to only a 
portion thereof, as in the case of the beginning of the Eighth Adbyaya. 

64. (Others again say) : “ Here we cannot have an explanation of tlie 
Veda, as such explanation has been censured as useless effort,” 

65. Or again, it may only be an objection (againso the use of the 


With this begins the 5 fch Interpretation — Praise.” 

With this begins the 6th Interpretation — “ objection to tho use of the word 

AthaJ^ 

This explains the meaning of the Bhashya, ending with “ Bhavitavyantu tena.” 

** With “and again” begins the consideration of the Bhashya beginning with 
*' tatra loke, &o.” 

68-6i Bhavadasa has taken “ Abhatah ” as a composite word, and has explained it as 
denoting “ se^-ueuce , ” but the commentators on the Bhashya explain the Bhashya — 
where it dilates upon the meaning of the word “ Atha ” — as attributing the denotation 
of sequence to the word “ Atha” alone, and not to “Atha ” and “ Atah” as forming a 
composite word. A similar explanation of the word “ Atha ” by itself, as signifying 
sequence, is given, in the first Aphorism of the Eighth Adhyaya. 

W The sense of this elliptical Karika is this : It has been urged that the explana- 
tion of both the Veda and the Sutra would be a useless ejffort ; and in the present case 
we don’t find an explanation of any Yedic passage 5 hence if the Sutra too were left 
unexplained, there would be no purpose served by the Bhashya. Consequently we 
have here an explanation of each member of the Sutra, 

^6 The passage “ Tatra loke, &c,,” objects to the acceptance of the ordinary mean- 
ing of the word “ Atha,” on account of the impossibility of the sense of sequence, in 
the absence of any preceding event. And after such an objection has been raised, it is 
only proper that the signifioation of the word “Atha” should be fully dilated upon. 
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word ^ AthaY as explained before (signifying sequence) ; becaase there is 
no ev^ent preceding it. 

65- 66. “ If a word is always to be taken in its well-known sense, snch 

cannot be said to be the case with the word ^ atha ’ ; and thereforo— there 
must be a supplying of ellipsis (and other inodes of secondary interpre- 
tation).’* 

66- 67. “ The accomplishment of the study of the Yeda, and the 

mention of the high character of the * Bath * are not recognised without 
a full comprehension of the meaning of the word ‘ Atha ’ ; hence has this 
latter been explained.” 

67- 68. If the word were without meaning, or if it had some other 
far-fetched meaning, the ordinarily known signification would certainly be 
set aside; theiefore for the sake of the accomplishment of the direct 
meaning, a certain foregoing event has to be assumed ; — the knowledge of 
the specified ‘mark’ {middle terra) leading to the comprehension of the 
specified ‘ subject ’ (major term). 

69. Others have thought it impossible to obtain such a meaning 
from the Sutra alone, and have therefore said “ It is not so.” 

69-70. By the declaration of sequence, as also by the fact of i(s having 

This gives the meaning of the, obiection as rai««<i irt the frnastiN a. 

Some aiiuotatuis explain the Bhashya thns : This explanation of the wardl 
* Atha is not with a view to explain this word alone ; but what is meant is that when 
there is an explanation of the word ‘ Atha,’ — in the course of such an explanation, we 
would, by means of questions and answers, come to speak of the accomplishment of 
Vedio study, and the excellence of the concluding “ Bath.” If we left off the explana- 
tion of the word, the mention of these facts would appear irreleveat. 

67-68 [In the first five methods of interpretting the opening sentence of the 
Bhashya, the sentence up to “ Prayatnagauravam prasajyeta” is taken as a singly 
sentence; and the senfcenc e “ tatra loke, &c.,” is taken as embodying the objection to 
the use of the word Atha ” The two limits of this latter sentence are to be taken 
as before fin Karika 60) We have explained the sentence beginning with “Bhavita- 
vyam,” as construed together with the foregoing sentence of the objection-passages. 
But if we accept the first limit, — taking all the sentences, from the beginning, down to 
“ Bhavitavyam,” as forming a single compoand sentence — , then we have to take the 
sentence “ Bh.ivitavyam, &c ns supplying an answer to the objection laised. And it 
is this explanation that is given in the present Karika.] If the word “Atha” had 
any other meaning than that of sequence, then we would be going against its direct 
denotative signification. So, for the sake of this latter, w'e have to assume some pre- 
ceding event; and such an event is the “ study of the Veda.” If “ Bliavitavyam, &c 
be taken as fonning part of the objection -passage, then the reply wonld consist of 
the sentence “ tattu bodhyara, &c-” The cognition of the “ desire to know Duty ” 
leads to the comprehension of Vedic study; the argument having the form — “Because 
there is a desire to know Duty, therefore there must have been a study of the Veda, 
preceding such desire.” 

69 This introduces the Bhashya — “Naitadevam, anyaayapi, &c” 

69.70 The aphorism itself declares ; and it has a visible end, in the shape 

of the desvre to know Dufy ; hence the “ study of the Veda” must be taken as implied 
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a Visible end, a study of the Vedas is implied ; hence, why should there be 
the objection that it (study of the Veda) is not directly mentioned m the 
Sutia ? 

70- 71. That particular event without which the ‘desire of knowing' 
IS not possible, IS the one, sequence to which is assumed to be the aforesaid 
\ ibible end 

71- 72. Any active “desiie to know” would always follow upon 
sonietiiing or other , and as such the declaration of such someiluNg m 
gtMieial (without any speciiicatioii) is entirely iiselesss. 

72- 73. Tiiough it IS true that without previous determination 
(Stiiikalpa) the desire is not accomplished, — yet this too being common (to 
all actions), does not need any special treatment. 

73- 74. Theiefore it is an accomplislied specific cause of tlie ‘desire to 
know Dutj,’ which is meant by the aathor ot the Sutra , and this can be 
no other than Study. 

7 i-75. “ A study of the Veda having been precluded by the seoteuce 

An^asyapi, A;c ’ (in the Bhashja), it is not proper to add ‘ Piagapi, 

as even there ’ something el^e ’ is possible.” 

73. “The desired nieaiiing having been got at, by means of tlie 
turegoing (sentences), what is the use of the passage ‘ Tadri^intu, &c ’ ” ? 

7b~/b It IS only by over-looking what is to be described later on, 
that such an objection can be, raised; for it is not yet proved that 

by the aphorism itself; and it is not light to urge that such study is not mentioned in 
the aphorism. 

71- 72 The aphorism denotes sequence; but sequence in gene) al need not have been 
declared; because, as a rule, anything that is done necessarily follows sometliing else. 
So by declaring sequence the Aphorism mnsb refer to sequence to something particular 
and this can be no nothing else but the “ study of the Yeda,” 

72- 75 This Karika anticipates the following objection . “ Determination is alwnys 
found to have a visible effect ; therefore why should we not accept sequence to such 
dcfenmnaiion*’ ? The sense of the reply is th<it determination is a common factor in 
ull actions, and as such no speci<d mention of this is necessary. 

iiie Bliashva IS thus “It is not so, because tlie desire to know Duty may 
iollow from other actions, even before the study of the Veda” , and the present Knrika 
means that the first half of the sentence having already precluded Vcdic study, tli^re 
was no need of adding the words “even before, &c, ” ; because even before such study, 
axl that IS possible as preceding the desiie to know Duty, is something other than 
the study of the Veda; and this has already been pointed out in the fiist half of the 
sentence. 

76 The sentence “tasmin hi sati saVakulpyati ” implies the necessity of Vedio 
study; as without this, no “desire to know Duty” is possible. And the passage in 
question too refers only to such Yedic study, as one without which the desiie is'" not 
possible. 

76-73 As Jaimini has only mentioned “ Duty,’* it cannot yet be known that he is 
go.ng to prove the Yeda alone as the means of knowing Duty, or that he is going to 
expluin only v edic passages. Hence, so long as we have not leiunt these facts, wc can 
very reasonably urge that “bowing to Chaitya’* is also a Dufy ; and as such, a desire 
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‘^Injunction ” is the means of knowing Duty; (nor is it yet known) wliat 
sentences Jaimini will explain. As it is only “Duty” that has been 
mentioned up to this time, a desire to know it might follow also upon a 
study of the assertions of Buddha and others ; — and this is what is 
referred to by the passage “ Anyasyapi, &c.” 

78-82. Or, the aphorism may be read as “ Having studied the Yedas, 
the investigation should follow immediately.” Then too the two intended 
implications would be. “not without having studied,” and “not after 
doing something else” ; but such implication cannot be got at (in a single 
sentence), because of the chance of syntactical split, consequent upon the 
duplicate construction, noticed hereafter. If the injunction simply said 
“after having studied,” then the investigation of Duty might follow after 
the “ Bath” ; for in such a case, there would be no injunction of ''"‘imme- 
diate sequence.” If however it be said to be an injunction of “ immediate 
sequence,” then the investigation following upon Vedic study might be made 
the subject, (and thus the immediate sequence being referred thereto), we 
land upon the possibility of an investigation even prior to Study. 

82. The passage “ Tadri9ia, &c.,” specially serves to preclude the 
studj/ of the sayings of Buddha, &c. 

83- 84 The study of the Yeda being arrived at, through the implica- 
tion of the objection “ Pragapi, th© dcuotatioa ot neither of the two 

aforesaid sentences can be the object of Inj'unction. This is what is meant 
by the Bhashya, beginning with “ api c^t.” 

84. What is enjoined is explaiued in the passage beginning with 
“ kintu ” ? 

84- 85. Some people construe the passage “ Parastaccanantaryam ” 
(by supplying into it words from without), — as “nor do we lay down its 

to know Duty may also be taken as following after a study of the Scriptures of the 
Buddhists and other Atheistic sects ; and that such desne is not preceded necessarily 
by a study of the Veda alone. 

18-82 Noticed hereafter in the Bhashya passage : “ Veddnadhityetyehasydm 
vidhiyate anudydntaryamj viparHamanyasyam ” 

8S.8l> The investigation into the meaning of Yedio sentences is not possible for one 
who has not studied the Veda. 1 herefoie the study of Veda being proved to be neces- 
sary, thiough the implication of the objection, — even if we have the Injunction in the 
form “only after Vedic study, &o the objections to this, urged above, cease to 
apply to the present case. “ the passage referred to is: “ api cha naiva 
vedddhyayandt piervam ,,^.ao'thc(,ikaticdcc(ukcLvdhyatd7n> vakshyatiJ 

84 Beginning with “ Kintu and ending with “upade^afc,” the sense of which 
passage is that the aphorism serves to preclude the “Bath’^ (enjoined in the Smiitis), 
which implies the end of one’s residence with his Teacher. 

84-86 III accordance with this view, the whole sentence has to be construed thus : 
We do not prohibit investigation into the nature of Duty prior to Vedic study ; nor do 
we lay stress upon its immediate sequence to it. 

^‘Because of the fact of the aphorism, because the aphorism refers to the 

preclusion of the cessation of one’s residence with his Teacher. Because of such hewg, 
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immediate sequence.” They construe thus, because of the fact of the 
aphorism referring to another subject* (Investigation) is nob prohibited 
before Study, uor is its immediate sequence enjoined, because this is 
accomplished by the power (of Study itself), and also on account of the 
necessity, in that case, of postulating an unseen effect. Therefore we can- 
not but have recourse to indirect signification (Indication). 

86- 87. (But) here (in the Bhashya) the theory of immediate 
sequence appears to have been accepted. 

And it is without renouncing the direct meaning, that the indicateu 
meaning has to be accepted. 

87- 88. The investigation of Duty, being understood to follow closely 
upon Yedic study, — thus occupying a particular point of time — would 
imply the negation of ‘‘ Bath ” (at that time). 

88- 89. There being a contradiction in the simultaneity of both (Bath 
and Investigation occurring immediately after Study), there is a weak- 
ness in the claim of *‘Bath,” on account of its occurrence at that time being 

^’c.” — The form of the Injunction cannot be that “ investigation should follow necea- 
saiily after study”; because this is implied in the very power of study itself, without 
which naturally, no investigation is possible. Again immediate sequence cannot be the 
jobjecb of the Injunction; because the investigation oonld be as well carried on, even 
after the lapse Of a ceriam number of years after Vedio study; therefore no palpable 
end is served by enjoining immediate sequence. Therefore in this case we would 
have to postulate an invisible result, which is not allowable in a treatise based upon 
Tleaaop; specially in a case where such assumption is easily avoidable. For these 
reasons, we must have recourse to an indirect method of interpreting the Sutra 
through Indication ; whereby we get at the meaning just noted. 

87 Taking the aphorism to indicate the preclusion of the cessation of one’s resi- 
dence with his Teacher, we are to give up the direct meaning entirely ; but, at the 
same time, we should base the indicated meaning upon it. 

87 - 83 » Bath ” and “ Investigation ” are mutual contradictories ; because by Bath 
here is meant the giving up of the habits of the religions stndent; oonseqaeutly, after 
the Bath, there could be no longer residence with one’s Teacher (which is also necessary 
for the religions student). But such departure from the Teacher’s house would mill- 
tate against a proper investigation into the nature of Duty, which needs the help of 
the Teacher. Hence when this investigation is understood as following immediately 
after study, it natnrally precludes its contradictory, “ Bath.” 

88 - 89 "Opposed to the Veda" -The study of the Veda U for the parpoae of kaowina 
its meaning; so, if after mere repetition of the Veda the student w’ere to go avray from 
his Teaoher after the_oeremomal “ Bath,” then the whole Veda would become useless to 
him. Says the Bhashya: “ Vedamarthavantam ■praynjanai'anfam santamanarthaka- 
mavalalpayema' The immediate sequenoe of Investigation to Study has thus been 
proved by the opposition of “Bath” to the Veda. But the Bhashya also makes an 
effort to reeoneile the two Injunctions: " SacidKtavedasya, &o.” The sense of the 
Bhashya is that the Qrati merely enjoins the “ Bath ” as to be performed after Study— 
a mere ordinary sequence; and if nothing more important intervenes, it may be 
performed immediately after the Study. But such immediate seqnenoe of the Bath ia 
precluded by its opposition to the Veda; though st.ll there is no contradiction of the 
yruti injunction — which implies mere sequence. 
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opposed to the Yeda; and consequently this (Bath) would be superseded 
by ‘ Investigation ’ tliioagh its superior strength (support of the Veda). 

89.90. The passage containing the expression “ drishtarthatvat/' and 
the one beginning with “ lakshanaya tu*' (occurring in the Bhasbya) are 
left off by some (Commentators ), as they think them to be a mere repetition 
and hence meaningless, , on account of the fact of its meaning having 

been already arrived at by other sentences). 

90- 91. To these we reply : Though “ immediate sequence ” may doubt- 
less be said to be expressed by the “ Ktwa affix yet, on account of non- 
contradiction, this affix, may be taken as indicating mere “ precedence.” 

91- 92. If one performed the “Bath” immediately after having got 
up the mere text of the Yeda, it would be contrary (to the fact of the Study 
having a visible end). Bub if we explain the word “Adhyayana” as 
“Adhigama” (comprehension, — deriving it from the root ‘ ipa/ — to go), 
then the contradiction ceases. 

92- 93. One who, liaving explained non-contradiction in this manner 
would assert the necessity of the Bath, for the sake of a certain unseen 
result, or as a purificatory rite ; — to him we make the following reply : 

93- 95. In this connection, the Injunction laying down the various re- 
straints — “not-bathing ” and the rest — for the religious student, not 
having laid down a limit to these, — these stand in meed of an injunction 
laying down their end ; and hence on account of this requirement, “Bath 
must mean the cessation of not-hathing and the rest ^^ — which would thus 
come to be indicated by means of ‘ contradiction ’ and * accompaniment/ 
for the sake of a visible purpose. 


89-99 'J'lie two passages referred to are* (1) ** Dnshtdrthatd cadkyayanasydnan” 
tarye vydhanyeta” (2) ^'Lakshanayd twhho'Hhah sydt*^ The sense of these oommen- 
tators is that the former is a mere repitition of what has been asserted in the passage : 
“ Drishto h% tasydrthah, and the latter is meaningless. 

S9-91 It has been declared in the preceding portion of the Bhasbya that the afBx 
‘ Ktvd ’ does not signify immediate sequence. Still we grant that it has such significa- 
tion in the present instance j even then the fact of Stndy haring a visible purpose, in the 
shape of the comprehension of the meaning of the Yeda, would be contradicted. 
Hence, in order to avoid this contradiction, we ought to interpret the affix ‘ Ktva/ pet 
Indication, as implying mere precedence. 

92- 93 Explaining “ Bath,’^ not as the ceremony closing the period of one’s residence 
with the Teacher, but only as a particular religious rite, bringing about certain invisible 
results, like ordinary sacrifices. 

93- 95 What is wanted here is the end of restraints put upon the religious student, 
and not mere ‘bathing.’ Therefore the word “ Bath*’ in the said Injunction must be 
taken to mnau the cessation of its contradictory, — “ non-bathing,” as also the other 

'restraints and duties imposed upon the religious student. Thus then the finishing of 
the Yeda becomes the limit of these restraints ; and consequently all other duties being 
only subsidiary to Study, the end of this latter would reasonably put an end to such 
duties also. 
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95- 96 Thus Hien of llie words — signifying respectively ^ Stady, 
'Batli ’ and ‘the order of sequence of the Investigation ’ — the above inter- 
pretations have to be accepted, for the sake of a visible purpose. 

96- 97. (Obj ) : “If one were to carry on the investigation after" the 
Bath, lie would not be contradictinof the Veda: and thus the contradic- 
t 3 on (you have urged) ceases.’’ To one who thus objects, we make the 
following reply • 

97- 99. Just as the Smriti lays down the ‘ Bath ’ to follow immediately 
after ‘ Study,’ so also (does it lay down) another action, to follow after 
that (bathing), and another one after this last, (and so on). Thus then 
as it would be absolutely necessary (for the sake of Investigation) to set 
aside sonjiething that has been enjoined by the Smriti, it is only reasonable 
that we should set aside ‘ Bath’ as it is the first to come up at the time, 
and as such the fittest for being set aside. 

99-100. Thus it is understood that the order of sequence based upon 
tvords, 3 S set aside by the exigencies of the meaning. Or there being a 
contradiction between the primary and tlie secondary, it is the secondary 
that is to be set aside. 

96.96 ( 1 ) I’he word, signifying study, in the injunction* “The Veda should be 
studied,” has been explained as implying the “ Comprehending 6f the meaning. (2) In 

injunobiun " zv-iter atudy one elaould bathe,” the word “Bathe” has been explained 
as implying the ‘cessation of non-bathing and the other habits of the religious student ’ 
(3) The word “ Atha” has been explained as implying the prohibition of one’s removal 
from the Teacher’s house. All these mterpietations have been accepted simply on 
the ground of their leading to visible ends. 

9"_99 In Smritis, we have such injunctions as — “one should take a wife, afcer 
having bathed,” and “ when one has thus become a Householder, he should perform the 
Agrnhotra,” — and so on, one after the other, leaving no time unoccupied, which could 
serve for an Investigation into Duty, after the “ Bath ” Hence in order to carry on the 
Investigation, which is distinctly laid down in the Teda, it is absolutely necessary that 
we should set aside at least one action enjoined in the above Smritis And as the 
fittest time for investigation is just after the Study, we naturally seek to sec aside that 
which the Smriti has laid down as following immediately after the study, and this is 
no other than the “ Bath.” Again it is only the learned that are entitled to the per- 
formance of sacrifices ; and as no one can be said to be learned unless he has fully 
mastered the nature of Duty, it becomes incumbent on us to have finished the investi- 
gation into Duty, as also all other branches of learning, befi.re the taking up of the 
house-holder’s life and its attendant duties. 

99.100 The immediate sequence of “Bath” to Study — which is laid down in the 
sentence “having studied, one should bathe” — is set aside by the immediate sequence 
of the Investigation, which is implied by the fact of its arising directly out of the Study 
itself. That the order based upon words is set aside by that based npou the senee will 
he explained in the 5th Adhyaya. 

“ Order ” is the secondary factor in the meaning of words j hence, if we accept the 
order based upon words, we set aside ‘study* (which has been explained as the 
comprehension of the meaning of the Teda), and which being the direct signifioatioh, 
is the primary factor of the word. Hence we must reject the order based upon mei'e 
word, and consequently set aside the im’^ediate sequence of “ Bath,” 
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100- 101. By ‘Bafcli’ li ere is meant tlie ^return from the Teacher’s 
kouse’ ; (and ifc is this latter which) would be set aside, as being opposed 
(to Study and Investigation), and not the tasting of Honey (or Wine), &g 

101- 102. Thus then we understand the Injunction to mean that 
Residing in the house of the Teacher, but not abstaining from ‘ honey, 

meat, <&c.’ (because these are not opposed to the desired Investigation), 
one is to investigate Duty,” 

102- 103. And so long as the (final) return from the Teacher’s House 
is nob accomplished, there is no ‘ Bath ; ’ because (the Bath) means (the 
cessation of) all (the habits of the religious student, including residence 
at the Teacher’s House). 

103- 104. And so long as one has not finally relinquished the 
Teacher’s House, he is not called a ‘ Snataka’; and so long too there can 
be no marriage ; because marriage has been laid down only for the Snabaka. 

104. The Smriti ‘‘ one is to bathe (after study) ” has been quoted 
(in the Bhashya) after having been explained. 

105. And though the sentence “Ma samavartishta” (do not go 
away from the Teacher’s House) occurs (in the Bhashya), immediately 
after the quotation of the above Smriti injunction, — yet as this is contrary 
bo tlie Smriti, it is to be taken apart from that passnge (Smriti), 

106 The preclusion (of Bath), that has been explained to be due to 
(implied by) tlie word “Atha,” is here (in the Bhashya passage iu 
question) shown to have a definite visible end (and it is not for an unseen 
super-physical result). 

107 Tlie non-abstinence from meat, honey, &c , on this occasion (end 
of study) has been indicated by the Smriti; and as such it would not look 
well for the author of the aphorisms to be prohibiting these (meat, &c.), 
for the sake of an unseen result only. 

108. Though after having once returned from the Teacher’s House 
(thus following the dictum of the Smriti directly;, one could go there 
again, for the purpose of investigation ; — yet, this too (the former Return) 
could be (only explained as being) for the sake of an unseen result. 
Hence this explanation has not been touched upon here (in the Bhashya). 

109 For one who has had his ends fulfilled, the Return from the 
Teacher’s House is seen to have a perceptible result, and so has it been 
declared in the Smriti. And there could be no purpose in the Return of one 
who has not yet had his ends fulfilled (f e., one who has not yet finished 
all that he had to do at the Teacher’s House). 


That is to say the meaning of the Bhashya is that such alone can be the mean- 
ing of the Smriti Injunction. 

loi ^'’Unseen result” — Because, not being opposed to the investigation of Duty, 
abstinence therefrom could not have any visible end,— the only good being the ouseen 
result proceeding from such abstinence. 
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110. ‘'The fact of Yedic study being the cause (of investigation) 
having been established by the word ' Atha/ which signifies 'immediate 
sequence/ — -what is the use of the word 'A tali ’ ? 

111. Though the woi-d "Atha” has signified appropriateness (of 
investigation after Yedic study), yet without the word “Atab,” there 
could he no knowledge of the fact that that (Yedic study) alone is 
the cause.” 

112. In that case (in the ab.sence of "Atah”), it (Yedic study) 
would become a qualification of the person ; and for the cause of investi- 
gation, { we would have to postulate) some such thing as his desire for 
certain things, &c. 

113. Study ” (as the only cause of investigation) may be regarded as 
implied by the word “ Atab.” Because if such cause wei'e not mentioned, 
the word “ Atha ” might be taken simply as a benedictory word. 

114. Or again, the word ' Atah ’ may be interpreted only as preclud- 
ing the " Bath ” * because for one who has fitted himself (for investigation) 
by a study of the Yeda, there can be no idle staying (in the Teacher’s 
House.) 

{Here ends the discussion of the signification of the words ' Atha ’ 
and ^ Atah). ^ 


115-117. The desire, signified by the affix ' San,* has for its object 
the knowledge which is nearest related to it (as occurring in the same word) ; 
so it belongs to the knowiedge alone; and no injunction (or anything of the 
sort) is implied thereby. Of the root ^ Ishi' {in IccM) the object is 
the extraneous (as occurring in another word) ‘ Dutg,^ or ‘ that ’ {Knoioledge) , 
or hoth. The affix “ tuniun^' signi^es co-snhjectiviiy {i.e., the fact of 'desire* 
and 'knowledge’ having the same nominative) ; and the ^ Un ’ (in Icchef) 


HO If Anantaryopade^ifcvat is taken with "atah^abdena,’^ then the latter half 
would mean — “ what is the good of the word ‘ Atah ’ signifying mere immediate sequ- 
ence (which has already been indicated by the word * Atha ’) ” ? 

H2 If we had no ‘ Abah,’ the meaning of the Sutra would be— “ a person who has 
studied the Yeda is entitled to the Investigation of Duty ” ; and as a canse of Investi- 
gation, we would have to postulate a desire for certain things, which could belong to a 
^udra also, who would thus become entitled to the Investigation, and thence to Yedio 
study, which can never be allowable. 

U6-U7 The Bhashya referred to in these Karikas is — Dharmanjijnasitnmic- 
chefca.’’ " It lelonge, ^ e., the part of the word ending in the affix ‘ San * signi- 

fies only the desire for Icnoioledge, and nob any sort of injuncbion, &o. The desiderative 
affix * San ’ has for its objecfe * knowledge * ; and the root * ishi ’ has for its object either 
* l)n.ty * or ‘ knowledge,’ or both. So there is no repetition or redundancy in “ jijnasitxi- 
miohchheta.” 

“jfTie second desire, <f*c., — as an instance of Desire for P^siVe, we have, in 

ordinary experience, a longing for the desire for food, in the case of one who is affiictad 
by a watit of appetite. 
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signifies injnncMon. Tims there being various objects (signified bj th» 
several words of tlie Bhasliya), there is no repetition in it. 

The second desire in [icchU) has been employed ior the sake of the^ 
accomplishment of the ‘desire’ mentioned in the aphorism. 

118. (obj.). “Because in the case of (the sen.se of the Dative being) 
for the sake or purpose af (tddarthya)^ it is the effect (the modification) 
with the Dative ending that is compounded with its material cause, 
as in the case of ‘ Yupadaru,’ — therefore there can be no such compound in 
the present instance (as ‘ Dharraaya jijnasa’).” 

119. (Eep.). The clause “ Sa hi tasya” (in the Bh ashy a) signifies 
the breaking up of the compound into “ Dharmasya jijnasa” (changing 
the Dative into the Genitive). And the mention of “ Dharmaya” is only 
with a view to show that the Genitive is in the sense of “/o?' the sake o) 
purpose of,^^ 

120. (obj ). “If the particular relation (of for the sake of) be meant 
to be implied, then the Dative alone (and not the Genitive) would he 
correct j and if, on the other hand, only a general relation be meant to be 
implied, then why should there be any mention of ‘ Tadarthya ’ {being for 
the sake of) ” f 

121. (Rep ). Though it is relation in general aloife that is signified 
by the Genitive, yet it is the relation existing in a particular form that is 
here meant to be implied by the Bhashya. 

{Here ends the exposition of ‘ Dharmajijnnsd) ’ 


122. The “semblance of means” will be found herein in the argu- 
ments used by the Purvapakshi (the questioner or objector). 

122-123. The means of one thing applied to the case of another 
constitutes what is called the “ Semblance of Means,”— e.y , the mention 
of the means of sacrifices as pertaining to the ends of man {e.g,^ non- 
hearing of evil spoken of himself), and those of the latter as pertaining 


118 In “Yupadaru” we have the compound consisting of “ Yupaya daruh the 
wood for the purpose of the post, — because the wood is the material cause of the 'post 
In the case of “ Dharmaya jijnasa ” on the other hand, there is no such relation of 
cause and effect ; therefore it is not proper to break up the compound “ Dhaima-jijuaaa ” 
in this manner. 

121 We do not mean that the Genitive implies “tadarthya” ; we takejt to signify 
mere relation in geniral; but as such a relation, without any specification, would be 
imoossible, the Bhashya specifies the relation as that of “ tadarthya,” by means of the 
insertion of the Dative affix in “ Dharmaya.” 

ISii.SS ‘‘geshalakshana” — Toths question— “ what is the definition of Duty ”!>— the 
Bhashya replies by declaring that the definition is given in the. second aphorism ; and 
whatever remains nndefined there, ie explained by “ geshalatshana,” — a word that 
occurs in the first aphorism of the Third Adhyiyaj but there we do not find the 
explanation of all that we have yet to know about Duty. For this reason, the V ii tika 
♦vires the word *' ggshalakshana ” to mean the complete body of the aphorisms. 
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to the former. The Word “peshalakshana” (the remaining definition) 
refers to the complete treatise. 

124. “It is only what is known (to some people) that is capable of 
being known (by others); while what is already known is not desired, (to 
be known). (On the other hand) what is not known (to the people) being 
incapable of being known, (it would not be desired) all the more ; — there- 
fore (with a view to meet this difBcnlty) the Bhasbya has thus declared : 

125. Duty is to be enquired into, on account of doubts (with regard 
to it), and also because of its leading to bliss. A thing with regard to 
which there were no doubts, or which did not lead to a (desirable) end, 
could never be enquired into. 

126. In the matter of the form, &c., of Duty there are two questions 
(with regard to its) ‘Pramana* (the means of knowing it) and 'Rupa" 
(iis proper form) ; and by means of thei^ two, these preliminary questions 
are settled in this (1st) quarter (of the 1st Adhyaya). 

127-28. • Even when the Yeda has been proved to be the only means 
of knowing Duty, — with regard to the ascertainment of the meaning of 
Yedic passages, there is no agreement among learned people {lit. ‘ people 
knowing many things '), on account of various (kinds of) doubts. Some say 
“ this is the meaning,^*— some : “not that, bat this ” j—and it is also for 
the settlement of these (differences of opinion with regard to the meaning 
of Yedic passages) that the treatise, subsequen 6 to this (1st Pada), has 
been composed. 

'Thiifl ends iiphoYism T of Adhyaya I, Pada i. 
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APHORISM II. 

“ Duty is a purpose having Injunction for its sole authority 
(means of conceivabihty) ” (I-i-2). 

1. Daty in general having been established, its authority “Injnnc- 
tion ” is now explained ; thence are its form, etc , known ; and in this 
aphorism, it is the form that is described. 

2. Both are signified by a single aphorism, through direct significa- 
tion and implication; the form of Duty having been mentioned (directly), 
its authority comes to be signified by implication, 

3. The affix becomes capable of Enjoining, only when supplied with 
all its requirements, in the shape of ‘ what * and the rest Hence in this 
system the sentence which (to action) is called “Oodana” (Injunc- 
Tiion). 

l 'proof of Injunction ^c .^' — Thji deoWation ot Veda as the basis of Duty is 
in this form : ‘ Daty has the Veda for its authority, — the Veda alone is its authority, — 
and the Veda is solely authoritative, it cannot be otherwise.* 

Form — i.e., the form and the special features of Duty. The form is 
explained in the following manner . The declaration of the authority points to the 
“ Agnihotra ” &c., as forming part of the authority — the Veda, as positively represent- 
ing “ Duty.” The particular feature is explained thus . The specification that Veda 
alone is the authority implies that the character of Duty belongs to “Agnihotra,” &c , 
as forming part of the Veda, and not to the worshipping of the Caibya, &g. 

S Both ” ~%.e , the Form and the Basis. The form of Duty having been declared 
to be that which oconrs in the Veda, this very fact implies that the Veda is the Basis 
or Authority of Duty. This Karika refers to the passage in the Bhashya, wherein it is 
declared that the two questions — “what is Duty — and what is its Basis**? — are 
answered by the present aphorism. 

8 Codaneti hiydyah pt ava'> takam vacanamdhuh'^ — Bhashya. In connection 
with this, a question is raised whether the “ urging expression *’ is the Afi&x (the 
Potential Imperative), or the Boot itself, or the whole The karika accepts 

the last alternative. In all Injunctions, we require the following three factors — (1) 
TF/iat f—t.e., what is to be accomplished j (2) By lohat ? — t.e., by what means it is to 
be accomplished j and (3) Hoiv ? — i.e., by what process it is to be accomplished. It is 
only when the Potential Imperative Affix is accompanied by all three that it is able to* 
urge a person to action j bub it is only by means of the complete sentence that the 
three requirements can be fulfilled. Hence the sentence is the one urging agent j and 
as such, it is named “ OodanI ” — Injunction. 
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4. That Injunction alone is the authority ” and Injunction is only 
authoritative ” — bath these facts having been ascertained with regard to 
Duty, (the author of the Bhashya) thinks it to be wanting in something, 
and hence he has slightly touched upon reasons, with regard to the aforesaid 
facts. 

5. Inasmuch as authoritative character is possible only to the Word, 
he has also pointed out the incapacity, with regard to such objects (as the 
past, etc.)} of Sense-Perception and the rest, which is to be described here- 
after. 

6. Even with regard to purely non-existing objects, the Word brings 
about some conception. And consequently, in the absence of any discrep- 
ancy, authoritative character must be accepted to belong to it by its very 
nature. 

7. The Bbashya has explained the word “ Codana ” as signifying 
Word ” alone ; for no “ Injunction ever treats of the past (fee. 

8. So long as “Word’’ (in general) is not established by means of 
the preclusion of the operation of the senses and the rest, — how can there 
be any opportunity of (speaking of) a particular form of it ? 

9-10. (The word) “Lakshana” may signify eiihev catise in general^ 
or the instrumental c-ause^ (of right notion). And as the instrumental cause 
(i.e,, if we accept this alternative) has been mentioned, either the tuord or 
the conception of the woid^ or the meaning of the word^ or the convyrehension 

4 ‘‘ (lodniia hi hhutam hhavishyantam ndnyat JcmcanendnyamP — Bhashya. 

That lajancfcion alone, and'^othing else, is sufficient authority — such being the sense 
of the aphoiism, tlie Bhashya quoted brings out arguments lu support of this view ; 
because a mere declaration of a theory was considered weak. These arguments are 
to bo bi ought out in full detail in the following aphorisms. 

T The passage “ hhutam hhavishyantam &c.,” means that Codana can also treat 
of such objects; but, as a matter of fact, no Codana is ever found to be treating of 
the past ; hence Codana ” must be taken here as signifying “ word.” 

8 When the authority of Sense-Perception, &c , has been set aside, we are to 
prove the applicability of a particular form of authority (means of right notion) — m 
the shape of the “ Woid” — 'With regard to past and future objects, &c. But as yet we 
cannot assert this of Injunction, which is only a particular form of “ Word.” And 
further, the assertion of applicability to past and future objects &c , refers to “ Word ” 
in general, and not to any particular form thereof. Thus then, the sense of the Bhashya 
comes to be this • Injunction is the authority for Duty ; because authoritative character 
belongs to the ‘ Word,’ as it has the capacity of producing conceptions even with regard 
to such objects as the past, future, &c , and Injunction too is only a particular form of 
the Word; t.^erefore it is only reasonable that this should be the sole authority for 
Duty, which is super- sensuous. 

9.W The Instrumental cause is optional, depending upon the speaker’s wish ; hence 
the vaiious alternatives of option are pointed out. 

If the precedtng ones — When either the Word, or its Conception, or it, 

Meaning, is accepted as the Instrumental Cause, then the result attained is the compre- 
hension of the meaning of the sentence ; and when this last is taken to bo the causes 
then the result is in the shape of Acceptance or Rejection. 
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of the meaning of the sentence When the preceding ones are the means of 
right notion, then the character of the result belongs to the last. 

11. If the word “Lakshana’* be taken as used in the sense of 
conception/' &c , then the mention of “ Codana " would indicate its effect, 

and also the e:ffect of that effect. 

12. If however (the word Lakshana ") be taken as used in the sense 
oi cause in general^ ov ixi of Word ” itself as the means (of right 
notion), then, in that case, the word “ Codana ” and “ Lakshana ” would 
be co-extensive in tbeir direct signification. 

13. Later on we shall prove that the character of ‘ Duty,* belongs to 
the Materia], Action and Accessory (of the Sacrifice, collectively). And 
though these are amenable to Sense-perception, yet it is not in their 
ordinary form, that the character of Duty belongs to them. 

14. Because, of these, the capacity of bringing about auspicious 
results is cognised always through the Veda ; and it is in this form (of 
being the means of auspicious results) that the character of Duty is said to 
belong to them. And as such Duty cannot be said to be amenable to 
Sense-perception. 

15. The mention (in the Bhashya) of “Senses’^ is only a hint, in 

U “Its pffeei” — Conception, the effect of the Word j and the effect of the 
Conception, in the shape of the comprehension of the meaning of the sentence. This 
karika supplies an answer to the following question : “If the word ‘lakshana’ be used 
in the sense of something other than the Word — %.e , in the sense of the Conception 
of the Word <S;c.,— how, then can it be co-extensive with * Codana,’ which signifies 
* Word’ ? ” The sense of the reply is that, in that case, ‘Codana’ may be explained 
as. indirectly indicating — not the Word, but — its effects <S:c. &c , the aforesaid co-exten- 
siveness being explained per Indication. 

12 This explanation is in accordance with the view that -ytA Sentence cnnstitates 
the ‘ Codana ’ — as declared in the Bhashya. As a matter of fact however, in all cases, 
the co-extensiveness is through direct denotation. For “ Codana ” has been explained 
as ‘ that whereby anything is conceived of ; ’ and, in the same manner, we can explain 
“ Codana ” as ‘ that whereby a person is urged ’ ; and this would come directly to mean 
“ Conception,” &c j as has been pointed out elsewhere : “ Codana, is that word, by 
means of which one has the wish ‘ may I exert ’ ; or it may be the notion which leads 
to such exertion,” 

^3 “Material,” &c., will be described, as “Duty,” in the Bhashya, beginning with 
“^n eia Q-teyasharah/^ and these are certainly visible to the senses j as such, it is 
not proper to restrict “ Duty” to Injunctions alone. But the fact is that it is not^ 
their perceptible forms that these have been described as “ Duty.” 

13 This kariua and the next, anticipate the following objection : “ The Bhashya 
only precludes the applicability of the senses 5 and hence it cannot be taken as restrict- 
ing Duty to Codana alone; because apart from Sense-perception, we have still got the 
agencies of Inference &c.” The first solution of this difficulty is that the mention of 
“ senses ” is only a hint ; it includes all other agencies of knowledge— Inference and 
the rest. The second solution is that “ nanyat kinca ” may be construed with the 
preceding sentence, — the meaning, in that case, being that “ objects, past, future, &c,, 
can be comprehended by means of Codana, and hy nothing elseS^ 
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the manner of the author of the aphorisms. Or we may disjoin “ Nanyat- 
kinca ” from what follows,— the meaning of the passage thereby becoming 
generalised. 

16. And in order to establish the incapacity (of all other Means of 
Knowledge ), there is a mention of ‘‘ Senses.” Or “ Kinca ” may be taken by 
itself— as signifying a question as to the reason (of the previous assertion)- 

17. Though Inference has its applicability to objects enunciated 
above (ie., past, &c.), yet without the comprehension of relation, Inference 
itself is not possible. 

18. In the case of Duty, however, there is no comprehension of the 
relation of any mark with either the generic or the specific (forms of 
X)uty), — ^hy which it could have been amenable to Inference. 

19. But the ‘ Word ' too cannot function, without a comprehension 
of relation ” Yes, (that is the case with) the term ; but ‘ Duty ’ is denoted, 
not by the Term, but by a sentence. 

20. The non-expressive character of the sentence, as also the fact of 
the meaning of a sentence being based upon the meanings of words in- 
dependently of any i*elation, will be established later on. 

21- “Inasmuch the eternality, &c., of the Yeda have not yet been 
fully established, the Bhashya admits it to be non-eternal, and thence 
brings forward the inauthentic character of the Yeda, as being due to the 
preclusion, in its case, of the authority of a speaker.” 

16 The Bhashya being explained as “nothing else is capable; why is it so? 
Because of the in 'apabilitj of the senses,” — the incapability of the “senses” implying 
also that of Infer. ^nce and the rest ; as these too are based upon Sense-perception. 

17 Inference can treat of objects, past, future, unseen, &c. ; but still it depends 
upon the comprehension of a cert*^'* rcHtion expressed in the Major Premiss, which 
stands in need of sense nerency. 

18 We know of no mark or cbaraoterestic, bearing any relation, either with the 
generic form of E tty, as such, or with its specific form, as “ Agnihofcra,” &c. And a 
comprehension o'' such relation (of the mark or the Middle Term with the Major Terra, 
which, in the pr sent instance, is ‘ Duty”) is necessary in the Inferential process; 
hence Duty cannot be said to be amenable to Inference. 

SO This Kaiika anticipates the objection that “ the comprehension of the meaning 
of a sentence also depends upon the cognition of certain relations , and hence ‘ Duty ’ 
also cannot be ' spressed by the Sentence.” The sense of the reply as embodied m the 
Knrika, is that such an objection would have been real, if we had attributed escptessive- 
ness to the * Se itence ; ’ but, as we shall show later on, no such expressive agency 
resides in the sejitenoe, — all such agency residing in the meanings of words (making 
up the sentence), independently of any relations. All this will be explained in the 
“ Tadbhutadhikarana.” (I-i-25 et seq.i. 

Now begins the consideration of the Bhashya passage; Nanvatathdhhu- 
tamapyaitham muyat codana, yathd yatkincana laukikam varanam nadydstire panca 
phaldni santloi tathyamapi hhavah vitathyamapi hhavati.’’ And against this it is urged 
that it was not proper for the Bhashja to raise this question; inasmuch the 
ordinary assert* on quoted as an instance can never reasonably he brought forward in 
condemnation of Chodaua, which is eternal and faultless. The explanation given by 
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22 It is always an ubjeot peiceived by otber means of knowlediye, 
fcbafc is got at by the Wovd, and like ‘memory/ no aatborifcy can belong 
to it by itself.’’ 

2d. “ Even in the absence of tlie perception of an object by one’s self, 

it is only proper that theie should be an idea based upon ti'ustwotthy 
assertion, because it is an assertion of a person, who is believed to have 
perceived the object.” 

21. “ Without some sort of Perception, &c , — either of one’s self or of 

aiiotlier person, — a “ word ” has never been found to be true. So the same 
may be the case with “ Injunction,” also.” 

25. “ Thus then, as even when producing a conception (i e., mental 
representation), Fancy, djc, are no authoiities by themselves, so we may 
apply the same rule to the case of Veda also.” 

26. “All Injunctions treating of Heaven, Saciifices, cSco , are false, — 
because their objects are not supported by Sense-Perception, &c , like such 
assertions of Buddha and others.” 

27. “Or again, because they ai'e not composed by a trustworthy 
person, like the assei tions of childien and intoxicated people. Or, the 
authoritativeness of the Veda may be set aside, by reason of its eternality, 
like that of Akasa,” 

28. “ And again, all Injunctions depend for their authority upon some 
human being ; or else, by themselves, these could not be authoritative, — 
because they are sentences, — like the assertions of ordinary people.” 

the Karika is that ordinary people, not knowing the eternal character of Chodasna, 
might relegate it to the position of common assertions of hnman origin, and as such 
would come to apply to it the rules and restrirtions of ordinary speech. Under the 
circumstances, it was only proper to bring forward the objection in the Bhashya ; 
especially as the eternal chaiactei of the Veda has not yet been establishea The harika 
also considers another alternati*^e: granted that Chodana is eternal; even tlieii it 
would cease to, be authoritative, because the authority of the speaker — whose veracity 
is the only ground for the authority of an assertion— is precluded fiom this case, 
which is held to be free from all human agency ; with this view “ more so ’ xias 
been added. 

Because Injunction is not said to be based upon Sense-perception. 

By merely giving rise to some conception, the Veda cannot be said to be 
authoritative; because Fancy also gives lise to certain conceptions ; but it can never 
be said to have any authority ; and is never believed to be true. “ By them&elves ” — 
t.e , devoid of any support in Sense-perception, &c. 

2*5 This Karika brings forward a syllogsim in the formal style • ‘‘ Such asser- 
tions” — “such” is added in view of the fact that the declarations of Buddha also are 
found to be trne in certain places. “ Such ” — not supported by Sense-perception, &c- 

27 The first half of the Karika is a syllogsim ; but the conclusion is the same 
as that of the preceding argument. The second half presents the foliow’ag syllogism : 
“ Veda is unauthoritative, because it is eternal, like Akasa ” 

28 The sense of the first half is that all Injunctions owing their authority to 
the persons from whom tliey proceed, — and there being no such pei*sou in the c<ise of 
the Veda — the Veda can have no authority. 

4 
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29. “Or, the autheritativeiieas of all Words should he accepted as 
depending upon ‘ man ’ ; — because of its being connected with Words, just 
as nnauthoritativeness also (depends upon man).’’ 

30. “ If the speaker’s character be no ground of the authoritativeness 
of Words, — then how can their unaufehoritativeness (uutrustworfchiness) be 
attributed to his faults ” ? 

31. “ Under these circumstances, whether there be a human agent or 
not, the authoritativeness of the Yeda is hard to be got at ; and it is 
with this in view that the Bhasliya has brought forward the objection 
beginning with ‘ Nanu.’ ” 

32. “ The contradiction, here-, applies to the assertion of Buddha also ; 
because from this latter also conceptions do arise. Hence the reply (to the 
above objections given in the Bbashya) is a fallacious or futile one.” 

38. With regard to all conceptions, you must consider the following 
-question : “Is the authoritativeness or unauthoritativeness (of any concep' 
tion) due to itself or to somethiug else ” ? 

34. Because those that are by themselves false cannot by any means 
be proved to be true. Some people attribute both (authoritativeness and 
its contrary) to (the conception) itself. Others attribute them to the 
proved excellences or discrepancies of its origin. 

35. Both cannot he due to (the conception) itself, because the two are 
mutually contradictory, — nor can both he due to something else, because 
in this latter case, there would be no definiteness in the conception. 

In reply to the above objections, the Bhashya has: “It is a mere contradic- 
tion that you are asserting — that it ‘declares’ and then ‘falsely.’” The Karika 
objects to this reply, the sen'ie of this objection being this ; The meaning of the 
Bhashya la that anything that is uttered, and duly gives rise to a conception, can 
never be false. But, says the Karika, the assertions of Buddha also are found to 
give rise to certain conceptions; and as such, these would come to he authoritative; 
thus the Bhashya fails to establish the sole infallibility of the Veda alone, — the only 
fact that it sought to prove. 

S3 This Kariku serves as an introduction to the reply to the objection urged in 
the last Karika. The questions in all these issues are in the following forma* (1). Is 
the authority or otherwise of the conception due to itself (2) Are both of these due 
to the excellences and discrepancies of the source of the conception ? (.3) Is authority 
due to itself, and the contrary to extraneous causes ? (4) Is unauthoritativeuess clue to 
itself, and the contrary to extraneous causes ? 

In the second view, the excellence of the source proves the authority of 
the conception and the discrepancy in the source proves its uraubhoritativeness, 

35 The meaning of the first half of the Karika is that the faculties of authorita- 
tiveness and its contrary aie mutually contradictory ; and as such, cannot belong to 
one and the same object. The second half means that if both be held to be due to proved 
excellences and defects in the cause, then a conception having arisen, so long as such 
excellences or discrepancies have not been ascertained, the conception cannot be 
accepted as authoritative or otherwise, — thereby being without any definite character, 
which ifc an irapossihdity. 
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36. How can ft be possible that any one tiling, independently of all 
exti-aneous agency, should have contradictory characters f And when 
devoid of both these characters, of what form could the conception be ? 

37. If ‘‘ non-contradictoriness” were possible with regaid to different 
conceptions; — even then, if nothing else is taken into consideration, it 
cannot be ascertained which is which, and where 

38. ‘'Therefore for those that hold the unauthoritativeness of 
conceptions to be natuial (t e., due to themselves), authoritativeness must 
depend upon something else.” 

38-39. “ ill this connection, the following rule is laid down : 

‘ unauthoritativeness, being a negative factor, can never be due to the 
discrepancies of the cause; whereas* authoritativeness, being a positive 
entity, fs always based upon the excellences thereof (^ e., of the cause.) ’ ” 

40. “ If authoritativeness wei-e inherent or natural (in conceptions) 
and its absence artificial (i.e., extraneous, to be determined by something 
else) then Dream-cognitioiis would be authoritative, self-supported ; for 
what is there to refute this ” ? 

41. “ In my theory, ho^vever, there can be no author itafiven ess, in the 
absence of a particular cause ; and consequently there is no chance of the 
absurdity of a negative factor (unauthoritativeness) having a cause, in the 
shape of the said discrepancies.” 

42 “The excellences of the Sense-organ, , alone can be said lo 
be the cause (of authoritativeness) ; but the authority of these is denied, 
for two reasons ; (I) the occasional disorder of the organs of Perception, 
aud (2) the occasional absence (as during dreams) either of the organs 
themselves, or of their capabilities.” 

43^ “It is on account of this fact that you have the mistaken idea 

3^ The first half of this is in reference to the view expressed in the first half of 
the last Kailka; and the second half refers to its second half. 

31 That is. though one and the saine conception cannot be both, yet the double 
character can be explained as referring to different conceptions, whereby the contra- 
diction ceases. This cannot be, because, even then, if no extraneous influence is 
accepted, how could it be ascertained which coiioepbion is authoritative and which not, 
and also in what place it is one or the other. 

^ Conceptions being by themselves authoritative, even dream-cognitions would 
become authoritative, as these are also conceptions ; nor can their unauthoritativeness 
be said to be due to discrepancies ; since, a& a negative entity, it cannot but be natural, 
as shown above. 

41 Authoritativeness being due to a particular cause, and unauthoritativeness 
being natural to a conception, — dream -cognitions would be unauthoritaiive by 
themselves, unril there appears sonic extraneous cause which lends authority to them. 

42 The sense-organs being the cause of the authoi itativeness of conceptions, 
— these being inactive daring dream, dieaiu-consciousiiess can have no authority. 
“It” — 1 e., such cause. 

43 Because, as shown above, the falsity (or unauthoritativeness) of a conception 
is due toihe ahience of the excellences // the ao-Hice oj authority; aud you mistake such 
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that. Ulie cognition of fal.sity due to disci^epancies (in the cause)/ 
fx\s a matter of fact) the invariable concomitance of discrepancies leads 
to (a cognition of) the absence of excellences; and this absence establishes 
the nnauthoritfitiveness of the conception/’ 

44- “Therefore the pnritj of the cause must be admitted to be the 
means of the anthoritativeness of a conception ; while iinautboritativeness, 
being natural, can only be indicated by the absence of such piiiity.” 

45. “ Tin ough Invariable ‘Concomitance’ and ‘ Logical Difference ’ 
also, unauthoritativeness cannot be said to result from any discrepancy (in 
the cause) • inammch as tins (di^cre])anoy) is not found to exist in the 
case of a non -percept ion that is due to the absence of the cause (of 
perception).” 

46. “Therefore, inasmuch as tliere is no human agency, — or even 
if there is any such, because of the impossibility of any purity belonging 
to it, — there can be no Iocjis <itandi for the Injunction ; and hence an 
authoritative character cannot nahtlj be said to belong to it.’* 

47. [Replv] You must understand i-hat aulhoritiitiveness is inherent 
in all Means of Right l^otion. For a faculty, by itself non-existing, 
cannot possibly be brought into existence by any other agency ; 

48. since it is only for the sake of i(s bii th (origination) that a 
positive entity requires a cause. And when it has once been born (acquired 
an existence), its application to its various effects proceeds natuially out of 
itself. 

49-53. If even on the birth (appearance) of conception, the object 
thereof be not comprehended, until the purity of its cause has been 
ascertained by other means; then iii all cases we should have to wait for 
the production of another- conception from a new source; for until its 
parrr.y has been ascertained, tiie conception would be equal to notliing 
(z.5., false). And this second conception too, would be true only on the 

absence to be the prei^evce of discrepnncies. The absence of excellence leads to the 
cognition of the negation of authority, wlii<‘h is natnral. 

Indicated by the absence of purity m the cause. 

^5 TJnauthoiitativeness 18 of three kinds * Doubt, Misconception and Non-concep- 
tion Some people constiue the Kavika. tlius A^ndne doshai i/cifii'eKi'pi ctpi'dmdnydnwci- 
y/H na dosho 'nimittam — “ Because in the case of Non-conception, even in the ‘absence ’ 
of any dibcrepancy, we find the ‘presence’ of unanthontativeness, — therefore discre- 
pancy cannot be said to be the cause of unanthontativeness ” 

With this begins tlie refutation of the above arguments, and the establishment 
of the standard Mimansaka theory 

49-61 Tf even a rightly-produced conception should be made to depend upon the 
ascertainment of the excellences of its cnuse, for the purpose of denoting its object, — 
then, for the ascertainment of such excellouoes too, we would need another conception, 
which would be due to something other than the aforesaid cfuise; and so on we would 
have to proceed ad infiniitum. This Karika proves the propriety of the Bhashya ; 
“ ViprahsJnddamidamuchyafe hrat'itJ vitathanclieti ; ” foi a conception that denotes some- 
thing is solf-evidoiiT ; and as simb, cannot be false. 
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ascei tauimenfc of the purity of its cause , and so on and on, there would 
he no limit (to conceptions upon conceptions). 

52. In case, however, authoriiativeness be accepted to he due to (the 
conception) itself, nothing else is wanted (for its cognition). Because 
in the absence of any cognition of discrepancies, falsity i unauthoritative- 
ness) becomes precluded by itself (he., without the help of any extraneous 
Means). 

53. Therefore the authoritative character of a conception, cognised 
through tlie mere fact of its having the character of ‘‘cognition,” can 
be set aside only by the contra. y uaiure of its object, or by the recognition 
of discrepancies in its cause. 

54 Bnauthoritativeness is three-fold, — as being dne to Falsity, IS'on- 
perception, and Doubt. Fioni among these, two (Falsity and Doubt) 
being positive entities, are brought about by discrepancies in the cause. 

55. In the case of JSTon- perception, however, we do not admit the 
action of such disci epancies. Because for us all non-pereeptioii is due to 
the absence of cause, — just as you have asserted. 

56 The fact of mere Unauthoritativeness being due to discrepancies 
doe? not lead to any regiessn^s ad as is found to be the case with 

the theory of the cognition of excellences ( being the cause of autliorita- 
tiveness), — for us who hold the doctrine of “ Self-evidence.” 

57. Unauthoritativeness (falsity) is got at diiectly tli rough the 

53 The truthful character of a conception is set a«»ide, (1) when the object denoted 
thereby is subsequently found to be of a character contrai}’' to that formerly conceived 
of, — eg , in the typical case of mistaking the rcype for a serpent, when it is found, on 
exnnination, that it is a rope, the previous conception of the serpent is set aside; and 
(2j by the recognition of a certain discrepancy in tht cause — e.g , one suffering from 
Jaundice, thinks the conch-shell to be yellow; but as soon he recognises the disorder 
in his eyes, he attnbutes the notion of yellowness to the disorder, and accepts the 
conch-shell as white, thereby setting aside his previous conception 

This is aimed against tlie aixurnent urged above in Karika 38-39. 

“ Absence of the canse ’ (of cognition). 

68 Ji'or us^ho hold the doctrine of self-evidence^^ may be construed as being the 
cause of the absence of any regressit^s ad infinitum. It is onlj^ when one thing is made 
to depend upon another of the same kind, that we have a <}eg->essus ad infinitum. Con- 
sequently if we made unauthoritativeness depend upon another nnanfchoritntive object, 
(as in the theory explained above, aiiohority is made to depend upon another authorita- 
tive thing), then alone could we land ourselves in the regtessus ad tnjiiiitum. But, as a 
matter of fact, we explain unauthoiitHtiveness as being due to discrepancies (the 
contrary character ot the object of conception;, which is authoritative, (as based upon 
8euse-perception} ; and as such this latter conies to be self-evident ; and here the 
matter rests, and we are saved the necessity of assumiiiig conceptions over conceptions 
ad injin. 

5^ Here is the pouoeption of a snake with regard to the rope. Now this conception 
is set aside directly by tmother conception in the form, “ this is n piece of rope (which 
is contrary to the previous character of the conception). And inidoiibtedlv one could 
never have the latter conception nntil the former bad T>cen spt aside. 
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“ Cognition (of its contradictory) ” For, so long as the formei’ is not set 
aside, tlie subsequent cognition (o£ its contradictory) cannot be produced. 

58. Though the cognition of the discrepancy of the cause is known 
to refer to a dih’ei*ent object (i,e., not the object which is the e:ffiect of tlie 
cause), yet we liave co-objectivity (of the two cognitions) as being implied 
thereby ; and hence we have the preclusion of the former, — as in the case 
of the “ milking-pot.” 

59. But this rule applies only to those cases in which (with regard to 
the second conception) there is neither cognition of any discrepancy, nor 
any contradictory conception In those cases, however, in which we have 
any of these two factors, the second conception becoming false, the first 
comes to be true. 

60. But in that case too, the aufhoritativeness is due to the concep- 
tion itself, in the absence of any cognition of discrepancies. And in a case 
where there is no such cognition of disci epancies, there is no reasonable 
ground for doubt. 

61. Thus (in this manner) we do not stand in need of postulating- 
more than three or four conceptions. And it is for this reason that we 
hold to the doctrine of ‘‘ Self-evidence ” 

62-63. As a rule, the chance of discrepancies in an Assertion, depends 
upon tile speaker ; and in certain places the absence thereof (i e., of discre- 
pancies) is due to its having a faultless speaker ; because the discrepancies, 
removed by his good qualities, cannot possibly attach to his word. Or 

There is a general rule for performing a certain rite by meane of a certain 
vessel; but in a particular case, there is a special rule, whereby, in that special case, 
the rite is performed by means of another vessel ; and here both the rules are accepted 
as being c^esTte'^oive in their scope, as having the common purpose of laying down a 
vessel for the same rite. In the same manner, in the case of the cognition of yelloxvness 
with reference to the conch-shell, — though the preceding cognition of such yellowness 
has for its object the yellowness of the conch, and the subsequent cognition of the bile 
in the eyes (the cause of perception having the discrepancy of being jaundice) has for 
its object, the bile in the eye, — yet, in this latter case also, we must admit of a co- 
extensiveness of the scope of the two cognitions, as implied by their meanings The 
cognition of yellowness leads to the cognition of the bile ; and this bile, being the cause 
of the perception of yellowness in white, is found to exist m the eye, and thereby leads 
to the conclusion that its effect — tlie perception of yellowness — is wrong; and this 
conclusion, of the idea of yellowness being a mistaken one, contradicts the former con- 
ception — of yellowness in the conch-shell ; and hence this latter is set aside. The 
implied meaning of the second conception is that "there is bile in the eyes, and the 
presence of this bile has given rise to the mistaken notion of yellowness in the conch- 
shell. 

«0 The second half guards against the following argument : " as the first concep- 
tion is set aside by the second, and this by the third ; so, on and on we might go, and 
find every conception set aside by the one following it.” The sense of the Karika is 
that it is only the recognition of discrepancies in the means of the conception that sets 
aside the conception. Hence, when we do not come across any such discrepancy we 
cannot reasonably doubt the correctness of the conception. 
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again, in the a'bsence of any speaker, there could be no discrepancies, as 
these would have no substratum (to inliere in). 

64. In (truthful) human (speech) we find two (factors) — absence of 
discrepancies^ {'presence of) exceUe7ice; and we have already explained 
that authoritativeness cannot be due to excellence. 

65-66. Therefore excellerices must be held to help only in the removal 
of discrepancies ; and from the absence of these latter (discrepancies), 
proceeds the absence of the two kinds of unauthoritativeness ; and thus the 
fact of (authoritativeness) being inherent in Words remains untouched. 
And inasmuch as the Word gives rise to a conception, its authoritativeness 
is secured. 

66. If the &;bsence of discrepancies be held to result from excel- 
lences, then there is the same regressus ad injinitu'in (that you urged 
against ns).” 

67. (l^ot so) : because at that time (^'.e., at the time of the conception 
of the absence of discrepancies), we do not admit of any active functioning 
of the excellences, though they continue to be recognised all the same ; — 
because in the conception of the absence of discrepancies they help by their 
mere presence. 

68 Then too, in the case of the Veda, the assertion of freedom fiom 
reproach is very easy to put forward, because there is no speaker in this 
case ; and for this reason the unauthoritativeness of the Veda can never 
even be imagined 

69. Thus then the authoritativeness of the Veda being independent 
of a speaker, your adoration of its Author is entirely out of place. For, 
such adoration could be possible only if you assume the Veda to be devoid 
of authority. 

70. Hence the mere fact of the Veda not having been composed by 
an authoritative author, ceases to he a discrepancy. Of the syllogistic 


66-55 Tt(;o kinds — i.e.j Contradictory Conception*’ and ‘‘Doubt,” — ‘“Non-con- 

ception” being out of the question in a case of “ Conception ” 

67 Of the cognition of excellence were the cause of the asceitalnment of 
authoritativeness, then even this conception would stand in need of another, for its 
confirmation, — and so on ad. mjin., but as a matter of fact, excellences help the ascertain- 
ment of the absence of discrepancies only by means of their presence, which serves to 
suppress the discrepancies ; and these are not able to weaken the confirmed anthorita- 
tiveness of the conception. 

69 The latter half is read by some MSS. as Kalpyen-atmdrthaid (“then 

the assumption of such would lead to the fault of self-dependence— PeHtio Pnnctpii ”) ; 
and the meaning of this is that it is only if the Naiyayika hold the theory of the 
unauthoritativeness of the Veda itself that he would require a shelter in its infallible 
author, whom he assumes. But then, this Infallible Author too would depend upon the 
Veda, for a proof of His existence i and the infallibility of the Veda resting upon the 
infallibility of such an Author, — the reasoning would become a case of argwng in a 
Circle, 



arguineuts urged agaiubt lus, we shall lay cluwui counter-arguiueiits here* 
alter. 

71. It is only human speech that depends for its authority upon 
another Means of Right Knowledge, and hence in the absence of the latter, 
the former becomes faulty, but the other (f e., Vedio sentence) can never 
be so (on that ground). 

72. Thus then, the very fact of the incompatibility of the Veda with 
other Means of Right iSTotion, constitutes its autlioritativeness , for if it were 
not so incompatible, it wmuld only be subsidiary (to such other means), 

73. In the case of the authoritativeness of other Means of Right Notion 
also, the reason d oes not lie in their compatibility (vvith other Means of 
Knowledge) ; because more than one (Means of Knowledge), wdien ti eating 
of the same object, become optional alternatives; and hence the conception 
of that object can be due to only one of these (and the other ceases to 
be of any use). 

74 The subsequent Means of Knowledge could only serve to specify 
the conception of an object only in a case where the preceding Means has 
failed to rightly ascertain its nature. 

75. If the authoritativeness of the subsequent (Means of Knowledge) 
were to depend upon the preceding one, then we would require one such 
means for (the sake of the authoritativenoss of) every Means of Knowledge ; 
and as such we would never come to an end. 

76- 77. If you should admit of an inherent aiithoritativeness (self- 
evidence) in any one of these, then to what special cause is due your repug- 
nance to (sucii inherent authoritativeness belonging to) the very first con- 
ception ? And again, if mere non-support of other Means of Knowledge 
were the sole ground for unauthoritativeness, then a perception by the ear 
would have to be considered false on the ground of its not being suppoited 
by ocGular perception. 

77- 78. If it be urged that ‘‘one perception of the ear could be sup- 
ported by another peiception of the same sense,” — then in the Yeda also, 
there would be conceptions, by the hundred, closely following upon its utter- 
ance (aud these would support one another) In both of these (le., the 


'‘Subsidiary** — to the conceptions otherTvise obtained, and not, in themselves 
the means ot any right notions. 

13 Hence aathoritativeness cannot be cine to the compatibility of the means; it iq 
inherent in the conception itself. 

13 Wiien, even in your own theory, you find it necessary to postulate the self- 
evideuce of a certain, conception in the end, in order to avoid a regress us*ad infinitum ^ — 
■why should you nob postulate such inherent authoribabiveness in the very first oonoep- 
tion and thereby avoid the necessity of postalating many intermediate conceptions ? 

18 la the Yeda, by frequent repetition, the conception got at in the first reading 
may be taken to be the basis of the authoritativeness of that obtained in the second 
leading, and so on, the Veda -would finally come to rest upon itself, as its authority. 
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perception of the ear, ns well as the conception derived from the Veda) there 
i? no conception produced from any foreign means (o£ conception). 

79. Just as (ill the case of the ear-perception) the ground of support 
may be ascertained to be another perception by the same sense, so too ^e 
may postulate a similar suppoit m the case of the Veda also. 

80. Therefore the conception 1 1 lat has been firmly (and fully) brought 
about, and does not stand in need of a ly support of other conceptions, 
must be accepted to be (truly) authoritative. 

81. Nor is the authoritativenoss of “Word/*<fec, capable of being 
proved by Inference ; so that all conception is saved from any dependence 
upon other means of conception. 

82. (Obj.) . “ But Sense- Pex'ceptioo and the rest are not comprehended 
as that ‘ these are authoritative ’ ; nor is it possible to carry on any business 
by means of such perceptions, Tvhen they are not comprehended as such.” 

83. (Beply) : Even prior to comprehension, the Means of Right Notion 
had an independent existence of their own ; and they come to be compre- 
hended subsequently (as such), through other cognitions. 

84. Therefore the fact of its being comprehended as such, does not 
in any way help the authoritativeness (of the Means of Right Notion) ; 
because the idea of the object is got at through the former alone. 

85. Even the unauthoritative Means would, by itself, lead to the 
conception of its object ; and its function could not cease unless its 
falsity were ascertained by other means. 

86. The falsity of an object is not, like its truthfulness, perceived by 


81 IC ifc were to be proved by Inference, then that Tnfe.'enoe would require another 
Inference, in order to prove the instance cited therein, and so on ad 

85 All business with such means is performed by their mere existence, even before 
they have been recognised as such means. 

84 The sense of thu latter half is thus explained in the Kyiiyaratnnkara • We 
do not mean to say that authoritativeness is perceived on account of its connection with 
the conception ; all we mean is that the anthoritativeness of a conception lies in its 
conformity with the real state of things •, because upon such conformity depends the 
application of the words ‘authoritative’ and ‘Idea’ with regard to a conception. And 
this real state of things is perceived by itself, through the miknoion conception ; and 
there is no use of any other means of cognition.” 

86 Even the unauthoritative means do not, by themselves, ad.^ertise their false 
character ; in fact, they also lead to the right conception of the object in their own 
way. The idea of silver really perceives the shell to be a piece of silver Thus too, 
an unauthoritative means, by itself, signifies its own anthcritative character and leads 
men to act accordingly — the man taking up the shell, as a piece of silver. It is for the 
detection of its unauthoritativeness and for preventing people from acting in accordance 
with it, that is need of another means ; consequently the unauthoritativeness of a con- 
ception can never be inherent ; as it is always arrived at by extraneous means ; e ^ , 
in the above instance, on close examination by the eye, the real character of the shell 
is detected, and the man throws it away. 

86 This is levelled againsi. the objection that the unauthoritativeness of the Veda 

5 
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ito veiy first conception. For the recognition of unautlioritatiYenesSj the 
only cause is one’s consciousness of the falsity of its subject itself, or of the 
faultiness of the cause thereof. 

87. Thereby alone is falsity (of a conception) established; and by no 
other means* And the truthfulness (or authoritativeness of a conception) 
is proved to belong to the state of its birth (i.e.^ is natural or inherent 
in it). 

88. Therefore even in cases "where falsity is proved by other means, 
these two (causes of falsity) should be noted, and not only certain points of 
similarity (with another false idea). 

89. For one who would prove the inauthentioity of the Veda by 
means of Inference, who. could avoid the preclusion (of Inference) on the 
strength of the conceptions derived from the Veda ? 

90. If it be urged that Inference is not to be thus set aside, because 
of the inauthenticity of the Veda,” then there results i^the fault of) Reci- 
procity ” (or mutual dependence) ; because apart from Inference you have 
got no other means whereby to set aside the Veda. 

91. And the mere non-perception of an object by other means of 
knowledge does not prove the negation of an object — e.g., taste, Ac. 
Because with these, it is a rule that their perception is due to the tongue, 
&c. 

92. If it be urged that “ the perception of an object is due to the 
consciousness of one Sense, or means of conception,” then the same may be 
said to be the case with Duty also. 

92-93. Even when there are (correct) conceptions produced from the 
Veda, if you assert that ‘‘ (the authenticity of the V'eda) is not proved lo 
me,” such assertion can only be due to malignity, — and as such it is not 
proper for truthful people. And certainly there can be no inauthenticity 

might also, in the same manner, be arrived at through extraneous means — e ff., the 
series of inferential ai'gumenfcs brought forward above, in Karikas 26 et. seq. 

Similarity with another, — as has been done in the arguments brought 

forward against the authoritative character of the Veda. 

^0 You depend upon Inference for setting aside the Veda; and also for proving 
the £f 1 nty of the Veda ; and it is only after this falsity has been proved that your 
Inference can have any force, 

Ql- Because a certain conception is not supported oy more than one means, that 
fact alone cannot prove its falsity. We do not mean to say that we do not accept 
Inference; and yet, in the absence of any other means of setting aside the authority 
of the Veda, we do not accept the preclusion of the Veda. All that we mean is that 
we can admit of no Inference that goes against the Veda. 

The meaning of these Karikas is thus explained in the Nyayaratnakara : 

The aathorit 3 ^ of the Veda has been proved to us; and hence we can never prove any 
fact that IS distinctly denied in the Veda^ and thus Inference comes to be set aside 
by the denial contained in the Veda/’ And the present Karika urges that it is nob 
proper for the opponent to deny the authority of the Veda, when he can have certain 
uumiataken and correct ideas through it. 
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simplj on account of (jour) malignity, or on account of the fact of its not 
conforming (with your own views). 

94 Nor can authenticity be proved merely by one’s own wish or 
command. For no one asserts the non-perceptibility of the pain due to 
fire-burn (which is not desired). 

95. Nor can any desirable conception be authentic (simply because it 
is desirable). 

95-96. Therefore like light, Yeda being common to all persons, it is 
not proper to dispute its authenticity. The di:Serence (of the Veda) from 
the assertions of Buddha, &c., will be pointed out hereafter. On account 
of the imperfections of human agency there is every chance of the latter 
being open to contradiction. 

97. While in the case of the Yeda, the fact of its not being due 
to human agency, serves to establish its authenticity. 

97- 98. If the Yeda were of human origin, then those that would 
declare it to be true, as also those that would declare it to be false, would 
have to postulate, without any grounds, its author, his excellences and 
defects, and its acceptance by great men, &c., &c. 

98- 99. By the Mimansakas, on the other hand, now, as always, 
nothing is postulated, besides what is directly visible the Yeda alone 
by Itself). 

99-101. Thus has the Bhashya set aside (all chance of) mis- 
conception and doubt with regard to such a Yeda, when it is found to be 
giving rise to (true) cod lep tions. And the assumption of a faulty origin 
of the Yeda will also be set aside later on. Further, on account of the 
absence of human agency, there is not the least chance of the existence of 
these (Miscouception and Doubt) being ever thought of (in connection 
with the Yeda). 

9B-9S If tRe production of cognition be the sole ground for authority, then tho 
scriptures of t^'e Buddha would also come to be authoritative. But it is not so; the 
case of these is different from that of the Veda in many respects — e.g , in point of their 
origin. The Buddhistic scriptures have their source in human agency; and as no 
human agency is perfect, there is every chance of there being imperfections in those 
sciiptures, which, for this I'eason, could be safely contradicted. It would require a 
deal o^ ingenuity and equivocal reasoning to establish the indisputable perfection of 
burr an agencies, and thence that of the Buddhistic scriptures. 

97-93 Acceptance hy great — The supporters of the Veda would refer this to 

the Veda, in order to prove its authoritative character. Its opponent, on the other 
hand, would refer the same fact to the support of his own scriptures, and thereby 
establish the unauthoritative character of all other scriptures, the Voda included. 

99-JLOl If the opponents of the Veda — which has been proved to be eternal and 
faultless— declare its unauthoritative character to be in the shape of iiOsconception or 
Doubt, then, we reply that all chance of Misconception and Doubt, with regard to the 
Veda, has been set aside by the Bhashya. 

Faulty origin ^' — any doubt as to the existence of discrepancies leads to dou’ols 
with regard to its authoritative character; and when the existence of Midi di^cit- 
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101- 102 Sucli being tbe case, falsity must always depend upon tbe 
noo-productibility of conceptions ; a.nd this is tbe contradiction urged in 
tbe Bbasbya passage “ ViavUi, &c , &c.” 

102- 103. In “ taclcMt pmtyayitat,” (“ pratyayita ” means) ‘ one who 

describes things as be sees tbegi and “ indriyavisbayam ” means ‘that 
ivilicb is based upon the action of the senses ’ 

103- 104. (Some people explain the word ‘‘pratyayita ’’ in) “ tachchet 
pratyayitat ” as (meaning) “ One who sees, and speaks the truth. Be- 
cause ( If it meant) “ One who describes things as they are seen/’ then we 
would, iu their opinion, have to admit the truthfulness of the assertions 
of untrustwoithy persons also. 

104- 105. But (iu that case), out of the two factors, ‘trustworthiness' 
and ‘ amenability to sense-action,’ the absence of even one would constitute 
a counter-instance, which is always based upon the absence of one factor only. 

panoies has been ascertained, then there is a direct contradiction of it. The chances of 
both these contingencies are precluded from the Veda, by proving the non-existence of 
discrepancies in it. 

101.102 Vmvit I — sa'ysj or asserts, — gives rise to a conception. = 

false, i.e , that which has been proved to be identical with not giving iise to any concep- 
tion ; and thus these two terms contradict each other, hence the sentence ‘‘asserts 
falsely” becomes self- contradictory. 

102.103 With this begins the consideration of the Bbashya passage tu laukikain 
vachanam tat chet pratyayitat pwiishdt indriyavishayam vd, c^c,’^ Tbe word “Indriya ” 
here includes Inference and all the other principal means of right notion ; tbe meaning 
of the clause thus comes to be this : “ The assertion of the person w'ho says as he sees, 
having the support of one or more means of right notion, is always authentic j conse- 
quently if the instance of human speech brought forward iu the objection refer to the 
assertion -••’Hnns. then tbe instance does not apply to the Major Teim of the 
rrgnment, which, therefore, fails. On the other hand, the assertion of untrustworthy 
persons, not supported by any other means of right notion, is always unauthentic j 
because of its very source being faulty. And if this is to which the instance refers, 
then such an instance cannot shake the authenticity of the Veda j. and thus too your 
argument faPs to the ground. 

104-100 This refutes tbe second interpi-etation : A counter-instance is an instance 
brought forward in order to prove the weakness of a definition ; and as such, the 
oonnter-instance should he ba'^ed on the absence of only one differentia out of the many 
mentioned iu the definition Otherwise, if tfie counter-instance consisted of the absence 
of all the differentias mentioned m the definition, then it would not apply to the case 
at all, being entirely apart from it. As for instance, the definition of “Duty ’Ms a 
“ purpose described in the Veda j” where we have two differentias — that of heing a 
%mrpose, and that of "being desci'ihed tn the Veda; and the counter-instance brought 
against this definition is the case of the " Syeua ” sacrifice, which is mentioned in the Veda, 
but does not lead to the accomplishment of any do*-irable end of man. And here we 
see that the counter-instance is wanting in one factor only, as a rule, and not in all 
the points noted in the definition. In accordance with this interpretation however, 
“Trustworthiness” and “Amenability to sense-perception,” — each by itself, consti- 
tutes auibentioity ; and hence the counter-instance would consist in the absence of 
each of these, and thence would result the absurdity explained in note 105-106. 
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105- 106. And ill the case of the untrastwoi tlij speaker, ^ve would 
liave to admit the falsity of even such assertions as are based upon the 
authoutj of the senses ; and the assertion of the trustworthy speaker too 
would come to be false, in the case of an assertion not based directly 
upon the authority of the senses. And thus would result a self-contradic- 
tion in t'-e Bhashya. 

106- 107. Therefore by the first epithet jpratyayifa” ) is signified 
“ truthfulness and by the second — Indnyavisliayam ^^ — is implied the 
fact of its having a sound basis. 

107- 108. The mention of the absence of discrepancy (want of SL.x.lcient 
basis) is for the purpose of the preclusion of inauthenticity (and not for the 
accomplishment of authenticity, which is self-evident). The theory of 
authenticity being due to excellences has been thoroughly refuted before ; 
and having once been set aside, it cannot be held to supply the basis 
for authenticity. 

109-110. In the first clause, the word “ has a collective force ; 
but in the latter, it has the alternative sense. It is for this reason that 
the counter- instances of these have been mentioned separately: lizi 
(1) even in the case of the capable, if (the speaker is) untruthful, there 

106.105 This Karika lays down the deficiency of the counter-instances. In the 
counter-instance of “trustworthy,” we have “ untrnstworthy,” the absence of a trust- 
worthy speaker being the only ground of inauthentioity j thus then the very sentence 
cited as authentic, Aieing amenable to the sense of the hearer, and it being the assertion 
of an untrustworthy person,— this very sentence would become inauthentic j and as such, 
would come to be cited as a counter-instance of itself. And again, with regard to 
“ amenability to the senses ” we would have as its counter-instance “ not amenable to 
the senses j ” and thus the assertion of a trustworthy person, not heard by the listner, 
wliich has been accepted as authentic, would become unauc thereby would 

come to be a counter-instance of itself j and thus there would be self-contradiction. 
And further, if the expression “ amenable to the senses ” be used with regard to 
the assertion of an untrustworthy person, with regard to an object before one’s eyes, 
then the expression “ not amenable to the senses” must necessarily mean “that which 
is not perceived by the hearer ; ” and then the Bhashya— “ it is impossible to be known 
by the person, without an explanation ’’—becomes inexplicable ; because that which is 
not heard by the hearer cannot be comprehended even after an explanation. For 
certainly, it is not possible to know what the hearer does not perceive. Therefore 
the expression “amenable to sense” must mean “based upon accepted means of right 
notion j ” and the expression “not amenable to the sense” must mean that which has 
no such basis ; thus does the Bhashya passage become explained. And again, the 
word “ Pratyaylta” signifies “ one who has a conception and declares it j ” and as this 
conception may be either right or wrong, so a “ pratyayita ” person is not necessarily a 
“ trustworthy ” person, but only one who says what he sees. Hence the only correct 
interpretation is the one given in Karika 102-103. 

106.107 Truthfulness the fact of saying as one sees. “Basis” ue. the 

fact of its being based upon correct means of right notion. 

109-110 In, the first instance, the notion of falsity is due to disbelief in the speaker , 
and in the lattei, it is due the faultiness of the very origin of the assertion. 
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is falsity ; as also (2) in the case of a truthful (speaker), if the fact itself 
be incapable (of being verified by proofs). 

110-111. The passage in question does not set aside omniscience. 
Because in the clause “ without a sentence, &o.,*’ what is signified is only 
the denial of omniscience in particular cases. 

111. If there really existed a person knowing all things, through the 
six means of knowledge, how could such a person be denied ? 

112. But if a person be assumed to be knowing all things by a single 
means of knowledge, such a person would doubtless perceive taste and all 
other objects, by means of the eye alone ! 

113. That particular kind of the Means of knowledge which leads at 
the present time to the perception of a special class of objects, was of 
the same kind at other times also. 

114. The difference of degree that we come across (in the efficiency 
of the varions senses), does not go beyond the precincts of the objects 
(amenable to each sense) ; and hence such difierence would only exist in 
the cases of distant and subtle cognitions ; and in no case could colour 
(the property of the eye) be amenable to the function of the ear. 

115. With regard to objects in the future (such as Dharma, &c.), 
we do not ever find the applicability of Sense-Perception ; nor that of 
Inference and the rest, in a case where there is no proper Mark (to serve 
as the Middle Term). 

116. “ Inasmuch as the assumption by others (the Banddhas) of an 
omniscient Person, as also that of the absence of human agency in the 
Veda by the Mimansakas, are both of the same type (there is no difference 
between the validity of the two),” — those who assert this must think over 
the following faints of difference). 

117. A-n person is not seen by us at the present moment ; 

nor, is it possible to prove (by means of Inference) that such a one ever 
existed before, as is done in the case of the negation of such a person. 

UO.m “in particular cases ” — tlie danse serves to preclude the capability of know- 
ledge with regard to an object that is beyond the senses, and is only amenable to 
words— Duty. 

Ill He who knows everything by means of the six means of right notion, would 
also know Duty, through the Teda j and this fact would not militate against oar theory 
that “ Duty is knowable by the Teda alone ,• ” hence it is not necessary for ns to dis- 
prove such omniscience. 

118 And hence it cannot be urged that such omniscience, by a single sense, is not 
possible now-a-days, thongh it was possible only in days gone by. 

IIA And as such, Sense- Perception too, by itself, cannot bring abont omniscience. 

in Neither Sense- Perception, nor Inference can prove the existence of an 
omniscient person. In Inference we require a mickle Term, which we cannot have in 
the case of omniscience. On the contrary, in support of the refutation of the existence 
of an omniscient person, we have the following inferential argument : “ The past Avas 
without an omniscient person, because it was a point of Time, like the Present;” or 
again, Buddha was not omniscient, because he was a man, like oiusclves,’* 
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118. Nor can the existence of the omniscient one be proved by 
Scriptures ; for in that case there would be mutual inter-dependence. And 
how can one ever believe the authenticity of a Scnpture composed by 
another man f 

119. Nor can we get at any other Scripture (save the Yeda) which 
is eternal. If the eulogies (occurring in the Veda in praise of an 
Omniscient Person) were eternal, then, non-eternality would belong to 
the Scripture itself. 

120. The eternal ity of the Scripture (Yeda) having been established, 
all other assumptions (of an Omniscient Author and the like) become 
needless. For men could prove the existence of Duty by means of the 
same (Scripture), whereby (you seek) to prove the e-astenco of an 
omniscient person. 

121. One, who, convinced of the truthfulness (of Scripture writers) 
with regard to their assertions in connection with the relation of the 
senses and their objects {i e,, in the case of ordinary perception), would 
base their authority, even in the case of matters of faith, on the fact of 
these latter assertions proceeding from one whose assertion has been found 
to he true in the former case ; — 

122. Such a one would thereby prove the authenticity (of Buiidha’s 
assertions) to depend upon something else (i.e., our own sense perceptions). 
For if the authenticity thereof (^.<9., of Buddha’s assertions dealing with 
ordinary perception) were due to itself, then what need could it have 
of the senses, &c., of other persons P 

118 Mutual dependence*' The Scripture depending for its validity upon the 
omniscience of the Author, and the omniscience of the Author depending upon the 
validity of the Scriptures. 

119 Omniscience cannot he proved by any Scripture which is not due to human 

agency. “1/ the eulogieSj This is added in anticipation of the objection based upon 

such vedio passages as — “He is omniscient’* and the like, which might be taken to 
prove the existence of an Omniscient person. The sense of the Karlka is that such 
passages are only eulogistic, and not descriptive of a fact ; and as such they cannot be 
accepted as eternal. For the Scripture, attributing omniscience to a corporeal man, 
would stand self* condemned as transitory, 

l&O The eternal Scripture, — that y on seek to employ in proving the existence 
of an Omniscient Person, who would be the sole authority of Duty — may be more 
reasonably emplo5"ed in proving the existence of Duty itself, thereby doing away with 
the necessity of postulating an intermediary omniscient agent. 

121 Here some people argue thus : “ G-ranted that there is no omniscient person ; 
but Buddha and others might have been rightful knowers of Duty. We find, in 
ordinary life, that Buddha is truthful to a nicety in matters of ordinary perception ; 
hence it would follow that even in matters of pure faith, such as that of Duty, we might 
rest upon his authority ; and thereby prove the propriety of such actions as lowing to 
Chaitya^ on the ground of their having been declared by him,** The next Karika 
supplies an answer to this argument, the sense of the reply being that if such he the 
case, then Buddha’s authority would rest upon the fact of our cognition of the truth- 
fulness of his assertions with regard to the ordinary objects of sense. 
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123. Just as tlie authenticity (of sucli assertions) is due to (our) 
sense-discrimination, so would it also be in the case of matters of faith ; 
and (its authenticity) would never be independent or self-sufficient. 

124 Just as by the aforesaid cause (conformity with our perception) 
is proved the truthfulness (of the Scriptures) ; so, in the same manner 
is also proved the absence of their authority with regard to objects not 
perceived by others. 

125. The “truthfulness of the trustworthy,” the “falsity of the 
untrustworthy” and “the mere repetition (or reminiscence) of a pi’evious 
conception ” — you will have to accept all these (with regard to your 
Scx'ipture), if you stick to the instance (you have brought forward in your 
argument). 

126 And further, in the case of (these scriptures) referririg to snper- 
seiisuous objects, we would come to recognise their falsity, on account of 
the fact of all Scriptures besides the Yeda, originating in human agency ; 
since in such cases the grounds of their authenticity would be self- 
contradictory, 

127, And then too, there results the absurdity of (your Scriptuie 
proving) the authenticity of subjects other than either Duty or ISTon-Dnty. 
And so long as tbe Saukbya and the rest continue to exist, your instance 
too is hard to be got at. 

128 Because, while being a human assertion, it refers to super- 
sensuous subjects therefore too, on account of mutual dependence, the 
Scripture of Buddha and others would come to be false. 

Because the assertions of Buddha with regai’d to such matters as Duty are not 
borne out by our experience j therefore his assertions are proved to be false by the 
same reason which you sought to employ in proving their truthfulness. 

If yon seek to prove the anthentioity of your Scriptures by reason of tlie 
assertions of its author conforming with your own experience, then, as in your own 
experience, you come across vaiious cases like those mentioned in the Kaiika, so, m 
the same manner, you will have to admit of the same discrepancies m the author of 
your Scriptures. 

126 “ Se?/*con because the reason (human agency) brought forward to 
prove the truthfulness of the Scriptures may also be employed to prove their falsity. 

“ Sc long as the Sdnlhya, The assertion of Buddha with regard to the 

momentary character of all external objects, has been said to conform with onr own 
experience, which fact has been made the ground of proving his veracity. But the 
Sahkhya has established, beyond the least doubt, that all that exists is eternal, and 
exists for ever Under such circumstances, so long as you have not fully refuted the 
arguments of the Siinkhyas, you cannot hope to establish the authority of your Author, 
on the grounds that you have urged. 

m Just as human speech, when referring to transcendental objects is almost 
always Sure to be false, so, the speech of BurMha too could not but be false And 
when his assertions with regard to transcendental objects come to be false, those with 
regard to perceptible objects too (such as the momentary chaiacter of all objects, &o.}, 
become false. And as his veracity was sought by you to be proved on the ground 
of liis latter assertions being true, it falls to the ground unsupported. 
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129. The antagonist who meets yon for the first time would, while 
arguing, also have the following argument (at his disposal) against you 

130. ‘‘ My assertion that ‘ Buddha, &c , are non-omniscient,’ is true, 
because it is my assertion, like my asseition ‘ Pire is hot, and bright.’ ” 

131. “ The fact of this being my assertion is directly perceptible, 
and you have yet to prove that what you bring forw’ard as Buddha’s 
declaration was really what he asserted. And thus mine is the (correct) 
argument, whereas yours is doubtful and incomplete ” 

132. How can anyone postulate a thing, whose existence can be dis- 
proved by reason of ifs being contrary to Sense-Perception ? 

133. Nor can your omniscient Person be postulated on the ground of 
unbroken ti’adition. Because the tradition is disputed, has no bassip, and 
is only accepted by a few people (like yourself). 

134. That “He is omniscient,” how' could even his contemporary 
enquirers know, being (as they were) devoid of any conception of his cog- 
nitions and the objects thereof ? 

135. Thus then you will have to assume many omniscient persons 
(among his contemporaries and their followers, so that each of these conhl 
be cognisant of the omniscience of his predecessor). For he who is lilmself 
non-omnisoient could never recognise another person to be omniscient. 

136. He by whom the omniscient Person could not be recognised, — 
how could such a peison have any idea of the authenticity of his 
assertions ? (For these would be) to him just like the assertion of any other 
ordinary person. 

137. When (you declare Buddha to be) devoid of attachment, 
&c„ and free from activity, — then the injunctions (contained in 
your Scriptures) must have been composed by another person, specially 
in the absence of all definite (concrete) cognition (in the case of 
Buddha). 

138 If you say that “ By mere proximity to such a Man (as Buddha) 
injunctions issue forth, spontaneously, even from the walls, just as from 
the Chintamani, 

130 This is a comiter-arpruiuent to the following reasoning of the Buddliists • ‘ Bud- 
dha’s assertion with regard to his omniscience is true, because it is his assertion, like 
he asseition ‘ Fire is hoi/’ and the like.” 

IST In ordinary experience we find that persons take to composing works, — 
(1) for some gain, (2) for comiiianding the I'espect of others, (3) for the sake of 
fame, and (4) for winning the affection of some person ; and so forth. Bnt you deny 
the existence of any of these motives, in the case of Buddha j hence the eciiptures 
attributed to him must have been composed by some other person j specially as you 
assert that Buddha perceives the whole universe, in the abstract, and that he has no 
concrete cognition thereof. How, then, could he describe things, by means of words ? 
For, certainly, no verbal description is possible without concrete cognitions. 

^35 '‘Chintamani” is a gem which is believed to give to its possessor all that he 
dcMics. 
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139. Sucli assei‘tioi5S could only fit in tlie mouth of blind believers 
(like you) ; we can have no faith in such injunctions as proceed from 
walls. 

140. For it is just possible that these may have been composed by 
Buddha himself, or they may have been uttered by certain invisible evil- 
minded Pisacbas (spirits) (hidden in the wall), in order to deceive 
(people). 

141. Similarly for those that have postulated for Jiva, as independent 
of the sense-organs, pure cognition of objects past, subtile and the 
like ; — 

142. 'Such an assumption could not be proved by anything except 
(their) Scriptures; nor again could the (authority of these) Scriptures them- 
selves be established without the above assumption (and thus there would 
be a mutual dependence). Nor can such a theoriser get at any similar 
instance among ordinary men (that could prove the particular faculty of 
their Jiva). 

143. Tlie idea of an eternal Scripture too, is to be refuted in the 
same manner. Because with r^ard to tliat also, there is no such belief 
as that “ This is seen by this person, or composed by him.” 

144. Men are, generally, speakers of falsehood ; therefore just as we 
do not believe in the people of to-day, so too, we could have no faith in 
those of the past. 

145. The idea of such a notion with regard to the Scripture and its 
meaning, may be like dream-cognition ; and in that case, how could there 
be any authenticity in the scriptures, with regard to which such a doubt 
is possible ? 

146. What you desire to establish is the unrivalled excellence of the 

The Baddhiet having been refuted, the Arhat theory is next taken irp, 

148 « Without their Scriptures ,** — For such an assumptions is amenable neither 
to any ordiaary means of right notion, nor to the Teda. 

148 The first half seeks to set aside the etemalifcy of the Yeda j as some people 
say that the eternal Yeda is heard by Prajapati. Bat the Karika means to say that, 
as the cognition of an omniscient person, so too, that of an uttered sound, is without 
any cause. The second half anticipates the objection that by refuting the eternality 
of the Yeda, the author strikes at the very root of his own system. The N'ydyarat- 
ndhara explains the second half thus : “ This theory is to be refuted, because of the 
denial of the authenticity of the Yeda, on the ground of its being composed by a 
human author." 

144 Some MSS. read, in the end, “ tath^ tUdrihaUrfane** The latter half 6f the 
Kariks, should then be translated thus : ** As we do not believe people describing the 
things of the present, so too, we would not believe them, when speaking of the things 
of the past. 

148 The attributing of the Yeda to Prajapati has another fault : If his knowledge 
and propounding of the Yeda be without any cause, coming to him spontaneously, 
then such knowledge may only be of the nature of a dream, false and unreliable. 

14ft With this Kariki begins the refutation of the theory that the Yeda i* 
Eternal, spontaneously heard and propounded in this world by Prajapati, 
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Author, as also the etei^nality of the Scripture itself ; and in that case you 
will have to postulate the fact of His remembering the Soiipture learnt 
in some previous birth. 

347. If you postulate such ante-natal comprehensibility of the scrip*- 
ture (to Prajapati), needless is your opposition to the comprebension of tlie 
objects thereof (as attributed by the Bauddhas to their Scripture-writers — 
viz^ supernatural knowledge of Duty and its opposite). Por one who is 
able to comprehend sounds that have not been uttered, what can be said 
against his comprehending the meaning of such sounds themselyes (which 
is much easier than the comprehending of nnuttered sounds)? 

148. The author too, in the view of those people thair postulate 
such comprehension of the meaning, would he independent. Whereas in 
the case of the mere verbal cognition of the Scripture, we would have both 
(Scripture and the author) depending upon one another, 

149. (Whereas according to us) even in a single life the Veda is 
found to reside in (t.e., known by) many persons ; and as such, either 
its remembrance or comprehension does not go against its indepen- 
dence. 

150. Por if any one person were to make any changes in the 
Veda, of his own accord, he would be opposed by many persons. 
And again, if the Veda were the outcome of the mind of a single person, 
then it would in no way differ from modern compositions. 

151. For the .same reason we do not acknowledge the agency of a 
single person even in the case of the traditional course of instructions 
(in the Veda). The very first persons (who commenced this traditional 
course) must have been many, dependent upon one another, just as we 
find to be the case at the present day. 

152 Thus then, while others make many (unreasonable) assumptions 
for establishing their own Scriptures, J aimini does not have recourse to 
any — and is this the equality (of Jairaini) with others ? 

153. ISTothing more than what is directly visible is postulated by 
him (Jaimini), with regard to the authenticity (of the Veda). Whereas 
the other tlieorists have to make various assumptions with regard to 
the imperceptible, even in proving the inauthenticity of the Veda (to say 
nothing of those that they have recourse to in seeking to establish the 
authority of their own scriptures). 

154. The Atheist in denying the authority of the Vedn, lands himself 
on the (absurdity of) setting aside the authenticity of a directly perceptible 
fact. Because when a conception has once arisen (and the self-evident 
authority of such conceptions has already been proved), any assumption 
towards its denial could only be needless and far-fetched. 

1^5 *< Dependent upon one another /* — The Author depending upon the Veda 
for a comprehension of its meaning and the Veda depending upon the author, in order 
to gain its right form. 
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155 The absence ul human agency, with regard to the Veda, Laving 
been proved, it lies upon the Atheists to point out any difference between 
the Yedic conceptions and the perceptions due to faultless cognitions). 

156 “ There could be no instructions with regard to supersensuous 
objects, lE tlie author had not perceived such objects ” — hence is the 
“assumption of nn object” (z.e., such is the form of the argument 
“Apparent Inconsistency ” — Artliapatti ). 

157. Or the passage may be (interpreted) as an inferential reasoning : 
the “fact of being an instructor” is found to be invariably accompanied by 
that of ‘ being preceded by the perception of the object” (of instruction). 
And the negation of this is laid down in the passage “ Nanu, etc.” 

158. (The Apparent Inconsistency that you have urged) may also 
be explained away otherwise — as by reason of the perplexity (of the 
Instructor). Or your ‘ Linga ’ (the reason, the “middle term,”) may be 
said to be anomalous, inasmuch as there are such instances as the asser- 
tions of cliildien, etc., (who are found to speak of things they have never 
seen). 

159. If you say that ‘ the Instructors (Manu, etc.), propounded their 
instructions after having come to know of the objects, through the Veda' 
— then you will only prove what has already been proved by ns — tbis is 
what is meant by the passage “Vedadapi, etc.” , and this refers only to 
Manu, etc., (who declare themselves to be the followers of Veda, which too 
they declare to be the only means of knowing the true nature of Duty j 
and not of Buddha, etc.). 

160. “ Because a man, though knowing one thing one way, wishes to 
speak of it in another way, — therefore from the assertion of a person, there 
can be no absolute certainty as to what is in his mind (f.e., what he really 
knows).*' 

161. “We see that one who is confused speaks something other than 


165 Now begins the explanation of the Blmshya passage — “ Nariimitdushdm 
'iipade^o' iidvalcalpyate, ” &c , &o , (page 4). Assum%-}tion of an olject^^ «.e., that of the 
fact of Manu and Bnddha knowing, by themselves, the nature of Duty. 

15T “ One who is an Instructor is one who has seen the object *' — this is the 
affirmative premiss ; the negative form of this is • He who is not a seer (or knower) 
of the object is not an Instructor j ” and tbis latter is what is meant by the Bhashya 
passage quoted above. 

ifiS Ref. Bbnshya Upadegd hi vydmohddapi hhavanti” (pp. 4-5), which is said 
in reply to the objection moved in the passage qnoted above. “ The middle Terrnf^ i e., 
the fact of being preceded by a perception of the object. 

1^9 “ Only prove, That is, this assertion of yours does not contradict our 

assertion that “ Veda alone is the means of knowing Duty.” 

Ref. to Bhashya: “ cha pauriishiyadvachanddevamayam puritsho vedeti 
Ihavati pratyayah (page 5). The Karika lays down the objections against this 
passage. It means that fiom the mere assertion of a man, we cannot come to the 
conclusion that ‘he knows thus’; because he might be knowing it one way, and 
expressing it in quite another way. 
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wLat lie wislies to speak; therefore tlie assertion does not always follo\Y 
tlie wish (of the speaker).” 

162. It is only in the case of the assertions of a frnstvvortliy per- 
son, that his own mind, (i.e., what he really know’'s of the object) is known 
(by means of his assertions) ; while in the case of an untrustworthy 
person, there is no certainty^ (as to what may be in his mind). Therefore 
it is only by means of a general rule and its exception, that the twofold 
powers of words, is here (in the Bhashya) explained 

163. The bringing about of the comprehension of the meaning of a 
sentence depends upon the arrangement of Words and their Meanings ; 
and the form of this arrangement too depends upon the wish to speak, 
which, in its turn, depends upon previous conceptions. 

164. With regard to objects, di:ffeiei»t men are found to construct 
sentences di:fferently, when actuated by different motives, — by means of 
additions (alterations) and subtractions (whichever seems to serve their 
respective ends). 

165. Therefore when, by means of the assertion, the hearer has 
arrived at the comprehension of the object (spoken of), then verily tiiere 
arises the notion with regard uo the knowledge of the speaker— that 
“ this (object) is know'n by him.” 

166. When a person questions (the veracity of) one who is following 
the assertion of a trustworthy person, then the latter points to the 
trustworthy person, saying ‘‘ He hiows it thus.” 

167. On account of being inteirupted by the cognition (of the 
trustworthy person), the VTords in this case become inoperative for tho 
time being ; but the manifestation of the authenticity thereof would be 
based upon the mere fact of their originating directly fiom the cognition 
of the speaker. 

168. Though the Meaning may have been comprehended beforehand, 
yet it depends for its definiteness upon the fact of its originating directly 
from the speaker’s cognition ; hence such a fact can only be comprehen- 

102 Karika offers the reply fco the objections urged in the last two Karikas. 
“ General rule — That based on the general rule being the power that is got at 
through tne recognition of the source of the assercion, — the exception or negation 
being in the case of the assertion of nntrus' worthy persons. 

ToS This Karika. anticipates the following question ; “ Does, then, all comprehen- 
sion arise fiom inexpressive sentences”? The sense of the Karika is that the com- 
prehension of the meaning of sentences is not verbal, but inferential 5 and the process 
of this inference is shown. 

1011 How do you know that the arrangement depends upon the wish to speak ? 
The Karika gives the reply— “by anioaya (Invariable concomitance) and vyaiueka 
(constant negation) ” “ Addition^ ^c, ” of words, in a sentence. 

167 “ Interrupted ” — i.e., so long as one bas not recognised the cognition of the 
speaker, though there is a recognition of the meaning of words, yet it is as good as 
non-existent; as its authenticity is recognised only when it is found that it rests upon 
a certain definite cognition of the speaker. 
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sible tlirough tlae compreliension of the Meaning’. But in the matter of 
authenticity, it takes the first place. 

169. Thus then, in the present case (of the Scriptures of Buddha, 
<fec.), the falsity of these is proved by the fact of their being due to human 
agency. Tliis character (of falsity) could not belong to the Veda, because 
in its case there is no author (human agency). 

170. And thus there being no interruption by any notion of the 
author, the meaning of the Veda is comprehended directly through the 
meaning (of words) ; and it does not stand in need of the precedence 
of any cognition (of a person) ; nor, as such, can it ever be false. 

171-72. The assertions of Buddha, &c., that were brought forward 
(by the Atheists proper) as instances to prove the inauthenticity 
(of the Veda) are here shown to be non-concojnitant. Because it has 
been shown above that the effects of these (Vedic assertions) are 
correct; while, as regards the meaning, they have got nothing to do 
with it. 

173. Vith regard to objects outside the precincts of its applicability, 
there is a chance of the falsity of the Veda also. Therefore with regard 
to the arguments urged in the Purvapaksha, you would only be proving 
what we already accept. 

174-75. Not knowing this meaning, and only bearing in mind the 

niJS The Kdgihd thus e?r plains ; ‘‘The author now explains the Bhashya in 
another way : For the proof of the authenticity of the Veda, whatever ordinary 
assertions were brought forward as instances are here shown to be non- concomitant with 
the Major Term. The second Karika shows this non concomitance. The meaning is this : 
The Bhashya here takes the place of another party, and through him, replies to a 
third paifcy. The Atheists bring forward the following argument : ‘ The Veda is false, 
because the objects treated of therein are not amenable to Sense-pe^'oeption, like such 
assertions of Buddha, &o. * ; and the present passage replies to this argument, with a view 
to the Buddhist doctrine : your instance is noa-conoomitant with the Major Premiss : 
because accorditig to Buddha, words are not accepted as the means of knowing objects ; 
for according to him, what the words do is simply to remind one of the object, neither 
adding to, nor substraoting from, it any factor...... The words only express the 

meaning of the speaker ; therefore that which has been said to be the subject of the 
assertions of Buddha, — with regard to this subject, such assertions are quite true, — 
su'jh effect being only what is in the mind of the speaker. And as these assertions 
correctly delineate what was in the mind of Buddha, they cannot but be accepted as 
true. As for the objects, forming the denotation of words^ the Buddhists do not 
accept any applicability of the words to them. Therefore there is no proof against the 
authenticity of the Veda ; and it is this that has been shown above in Karika 163.” 

ns “ If any ordinary assertion has been urged in regard to an object other than 
what is within its zone of applicability (i.e., objects other than the cognition of the 
speaker), then you would be proving what is already proved: of the Vedas too, we 
accept the falsity, with regard to those objects that it does not treat of; for we 
accept the falsity of everything that is urged in the Purvapaksha ” — Kdgtkd. 

ni.76 The meaning of the Bhashya is that “ the mere fact of being an assertion 
is not a ground of falsity,”—- not knowing this fact, and only bearing in mind the 
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declaration of artificiality and non-artificiality being the ground ol 
correctness and incorrectness, the objector has said Nanu Samanyato- 
drishtamj 

175. “ I^a, anyatvat can be no refutation ; because an instance is an 

instance only for reason of its being another thing, and it is not based 
upon its identity with the Minor Term. 

176-78. Therefore the meaning of the author of the Bhashya is 
now explained : Accepting (for the sake of aignment) the function of 
the Sentence with regard to the Object, this is what the Bhashya means : 
If even in face of the inteiruption (by the cognition of the speaker), the 
ordinary false human asseition were to be the instance, with regard to 
the external object; even then the Reason would be *Hoo wide, ” (le., 
applying to the conclusion to be proved, as well as to its contx^adictory 
proposition) : as even in the true assertions of men, we find the character 
of a sentence ; since even with regard to super^onsuons objects we come 
across true assertions that may have been uttered at random. 

179. And the clause ‘‘Na anyatvat’* denotes “something other than 
the declaration of the Purvapakshi ” : /(the meaning being that) this 
(your argument) is different from, and only a false semblance of, wLat 
the Purvapakshi takes it to be. Or by ‘ anya ’ may be meant the 
“ Yipaksha ” (that wnex^ein the Major Term never resides, t.e., the contra- 
dictoiy of the Major Term). 


declaration, — that that which is artificial — i.e», composed by a human author — is false 
on account of the presence of discrepancies in the author, and that which is inartificial 
t.e.f not due to human agency — is true,* the objector has put forward his objection. 
The Kdgikd explains “ KritaTcdhritaha as belonging to a trustworthy person or to 
an untrustworthy one. But the translation follows the interpretation of the 
Nydyaratndhara, 

IIS The difference of the Minor Term from the Instance is onlj proper. In the 
proof of the falsity of the Veda, an ordinary assertion has been cited as as instance ; 
and the difference of this is no fault ; at. it is only proper that the instance should be 
something other than what is to be proved ; and the Sapaisha is that which has 
already been proved to be concomitant with the Minor Term. 

n8-18 Though there is an interruption of the speaker’s cognition, and the instances 
are based upon the nature of external objects, yet the reason — “ the fact of being an 
assertion ” — would be too wide. The case would be the same, even if the reason were 
stated in the form — **the Veda is false, because being a sentence, it treats of super- 
sensuous objects” (thus guarding against the chance ot the trustfulness of huma:? 
assertions, which can never be absolutely true, with regard to supersensuoua objects). 
For instance, when one man says ** There is no Indra,” another may say “ Indra 
does exist ” ; and one of these must be false, and the other true. 

. i79 ** Semhlancef ” — the reasoning is fallacious, because of the middle term 
being too wide ; and hence your argument has got a mere semblance of reasoning ; in 
reality, it is totally fallacious. Yipaksha the meaning of the clause is that your 
argument is not valid, because your middle term — the fact of being a human assertion 
— resides also in ** truth ” which is the contradictory of your Minor Premiss. 
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ISO. Or (it may mean) that ^‘on account of contradiction, falsity 
belongs to that human assertion ) and not to this, {i e , Vedic asser- 
tion).’' Or that, on account of the object (of human assertions) being 
something else (z.e, not the object itself, but the speaker’s notion with 
regard to it), there is non-concomitance (of your Instance) with the 
Major Term. 

181-182. The passage “hTahi anyasya, &c. ” means that the falsity of 
one thing does not constitute the falsity of another • because the desire to 
speak is related to a false Object, that is no reason why tbe same falsity 
should attach to the Sentence also (for certainly, the fact of Devadatta 
being dark cannot p>ove Yajnadatta also to be dark, as in such an argu- 
ment) the fact of being a man put in as the Middle Term is an instance 
of the “ Width” (of the Reason). 

182. Or, on account of the argument of the Purvapakshi being 
utterly fallacious, na auyatvat may be taken as signifying its futility (or 
duplicity) . 

183. Or again, the fact of being sometlihig else may be taken as laying 
down an argument in favour of authenticity And (if this argument be 
equal in strength to that urged by the Purvapakshi, then his argument 
comes to be) concomitant with its contradictory, i.e , the conclusion arrived 
at by us; or (if our argument happens to be stronger than his, then his 
argument) is set a side by means of Inference, (Le , the Inferential argu- 
ment urged below). 

184. (1) The conception produced by the Veda, is authentic, because 
it is bi ought about by faultless means, — like the conceptions pioduced, 

130 “ jyori-concom/unce ’’—The object of all Irnman assertion is the speaker’s 
cognition with regard to certain objects ; and as, in this connection, a human asser- 
tion is always true, therefore it cannot be cited as an instance of falsity. 

151 The Inferential argument having “ sentence ” for its middle term, has, for its 
object, either a desire to speak, or the speaker’s cognition with regard to the object 
in question. On the other hand, the argument based upon the “desire to speak ’’ as 
the Midde Term, has for its Object, the object itself ; consequently the falsity of any 
one of these cannot lead to the falsity of another, as their objects are totally 
different, 

Isa “ Devadatta is black, therefore Yajnadatta must also be black, because both 

are men.” Here, the Middle Term is too wide, as all men „re not black. ‘‘ Futility ” 

literally Vikalpasama” means the proving of the duplicate character of the argument 
(which really proves nothing definitely). It consists in the fact of showing the 
duplicate nature of the characterestics of the Major Term (which is to be proved), 
through the finding of a new charaoterestic of the Middle Term, This is thus 
explained in the Km iTcd : Assertions are also found to be other than human,— /i, the 
assertions in the Veda; and some again are human* thus then, there being this 
duplicity in the character of the Middle T'rm (the fact of being an assertion), there 
naturally arises a doubt as to the falsity or truth or the proposition you seek to 
prove.” 

•154 The auihoi now formulates his own arguments. 
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either by a correct Premiss, or by the assertion of a trustworthy person, 
or by direct Sense-perception. 

185. (2) And again, (the conception produced by the Veda is 
authentic) ; firstly^ because it is produced by an assertion which does not 
proceed from an unreliable source ; and secondly, because it is free from all 
contradiction either in time or place, — like the conception produced by 
the assertion of a trustworthy person. 

186. The applicability of these reasons (faultlessness and the fact of 
not being composed by an untrustworthy author as applying to the Yeda) 
will he proved by the well-established fact of the Veda not proceeding 
from an author. It was with all these ideas in view, that the author of 
the Bhashya said “ Na, anyatvat.” 

187. The clause ** pratyakshastu, &c.,” (in the Bhashya) may be 
taken to indicate either strength (firmness), or precedence, or self •evidence, or 
inauthenticity through a foreign source, 

188. If, however, falsity be said to consist only in non-conception, in the 
absence of the other two forms (of falsity— doubt and mistaken co7icep- 
tion), then (verbal conception) would be a ‘‘ perception for others (the 
Bauddhas); though to us (Mimansakas) it is got at through Inference 
alone. 

189. Just as your argument would prove inauthenticity, so, in the 
same manner would it serve to prove that inauthenticity to be due to some 
extraneous invalidating cause. 

190. The mention in the concluding passage (of the Bhashya) of 

WT Though the conception got at through the Veda is not direct Sense-percep- 
tion, yet it is similar to snoh perception, iii that it is firm, precedes inferential 
knowledge, is self-evident, and owes its occasional falsity to some foreign cause ; and 
as snob, it could, by implication, be called ‘ Perception/* 

185 The Buddhists hold cognition and noa-oognition to be perceptible; and 
Donbt and Misconception have already been proved to be inapplicable to the Veda. 
Therefore the only ground that oould be urged against the authenticity of the Veda 
would be “ non-oonoeption ** (want of conceptions through Vedio sentences). And as 
this is amenable to Sense- perception, according to the Buddhists, it is not improper, in 
their minds, to declare Vedio conceptions to be Perceptions *’ ; though for the 
Mlminsaka, it is a case of Inferential knowledge ; and it is, in accordance with this, 
that the Bhashya has been interpretted as above. 

189 The Kdgika thus explains : “ You seek to prove the inauthentioity of the 
Veda, on the ground of its similarity with ordinary human assertions. As such, w^at 
would be right for yon to say is that ‘the ittu,uthenticity of the Veda must be of the 
same nature as that of ordinary human assertions.’ And in that case, we know that 
ordinary human assertions are proved to be false only by certain invalidating causes ; 
and consequently the falsity of thr Veda too must be based upon similar causes* 
But, in the case of the Veda, we do not find any such invalidating cause; there^^ore 
it cannot but ' e authentic.” 

1*^ The sentence which closes the consideration of the knowledge of Duty 
'.ieing due to the Veda alone : ” Codanalakshano’rthah JJreyaskarah,”— where the 

7 
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“ ^rSyaskara (pt^oducing bliss) witli regard to Duty, is "With a vietv to 
laying down the full significance of the word ‘ Duty.’ 

191. “Bliss” (CrSyalh) is mans happiness; and as this is to be 
accomplished by means of the Matexfials, Auxilliaries and Actions, as laid 
down in the Yeda, — ^therefore it is to these (Materials, &o.), alone that the 
character of “ Duty ” can be rightly said to belong. 

192. One who performs sacrifices comes to be called “ Dharmika ” 
(“ Dutiful ” or Pious), by people who know nought of anything else (such 
as Apiirva and the like) as resulting from such sacrifices, — which (name, 
“Dharmika”) we understand as being due solely to his connection with 
the sacrifices. 

193-94. As a matter of fact, the (acquinng of) cattle, &c., is found 
to result from the performance of “Duty ” (Sacrifice) ; and these results 
are also said to proceed from the “ Citra ” sacrifice, as well as from the 
“ milking Tessel, (AuxiJliary) ; therefore it is to these (latter) also 

that the character of ‘ Duty ’ is said to belong. 

194. Because of the mention of the word “ Dharmani ” (we infer 
that) the word “ Dharma,” as freed from the (marks of) (lender and 
Number, serves as an instance (in the Argument). 

195-96. We do not find the word *Duty’ used in either of the 
following senses : — (1) that of a particular function of the internal 
organ (the Sankhya Doctrine), (2) that of a peculiar mental impression 
(unconsciously left thereon by good or bad actions — the Bauddha doctrine), 

(3) that of the “ Body of Vhtue.” (“ Pupya-pudgala ” — the Jaina doctrine), 

(4) that of “a specific property of the* person” (the Yai^eshika 
doctrine), or (5) that of Apurva” (a peculiar unseen force, in the shape 
of ‘ fate,’ &c., postulated by a scion of the Mimansakas). 

question arises— why should the BhSshya substitute the word “ ^reyaskarah ** for 
“ Dharmah’’ P 

101 “ greyaskarah that which brings about ‘preyah,’ happiness. And happi* 
ness is seen to he got at by means of the materials laid down in the Yeda j therefore 
these alone constitute Duty. By “ materials ” here is meant sacrifice %n general, 

19* “ Any other thing to he accomplished ” — in the shape of Apiirva and the like 
(postulated by others), of which ordinary people know nothing. 

WS.94 ■W'e know the acquiring of cattle, Ac., as following from the performance 
of Baby ; and the Yeda asserts these to follow from sacrifices j e.p., the “ OitrS ” 
sacrifice has been laid down for one who desires cattle ; and the fetching of Soma in 
the milking vessel is also enjoined for the same purpose. So it comes to be implied 
that Duty consists of Sacrifices as well as their Auxiliaries. 

19* The Yedio passage—** Tajnena yajnamayajanta divdstdni dharmani, 
shows the identity of ** Sacrifice with **Daty.»' The difference of Gender and 
Number (* Tajnam ’ being in the Masculine Singular, and * Dharmani » in Neuter Plural) 
is only a Yedio anomaly. 

196.M " P'u»ya^uig(ua”—iB the atomio body which forms the future body of the 
virtuous person. The compound “ apurvajanmani ” is eiponnded as “no ySrvam 
janma -yosya’*— that which is not brought about before (an action). 
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19^6. I^or can these (aforesaid function of the internal organ^ 
ever recognised^by means of the Yeda, &c., as being the means of (the 
accomplishment of) the ends of man, 

197. lyfor can we recognise the ** Apurva,” — as anything different 
from * Heaven ’ and * Sacrifice/ — either in the shape of the means (like 
Sacrifice) or of the end (like Heaven), or in any form other than these. 

198. On the other hand, we would be landed upon the absurdity of 
rejecting a thing mentioned in the Veda, and assuming something never 
heard of (therein), — if we were to assume the “ Apurva” to be identical 
with those (Sacrifice and Heaven). And lastly, if it were unlike both of 
these, it could have no form at all. 

199. Therefore the ‘‘ Apurva ” must be accepted as being only a 
peculiar form of energy (or capacity) — lying latent either in (the means) 
Sacrifice, ifec., while they are functioning towords their ends, — or in (the 
ends themselves) the Cattle, &c., while these are undergoing the process of 
origination (or birth). 

200. Inasmuch as the capabilities of objects are not denotable by 

names in the abstract, the “ Apurva (which has been shown to be thej 
capability of certain objects) cannot be said to be signified by the wovdj 
“ Dharma.” r 

201. “ The word ‘ Codana ’ has been known, in the first instance, 

I K 

1 

196 y'edaf — including also the scriptures of the Buddhists, wherein whaji' 

has been enjoined as Duty is only the }) 0 Wing to the Caityaj which is an action, and^^ 
not a mental impression, ^ 

1*3 By assuming the Apurva to be either the end or the means, we would be 
rejecting the declaration of the Veda, wherein Heaven and Sacrifice have been dis- 
tinctly laid down as the end and means respectively. 

199 The Apurva is only a peculiar form of the energy of the means or of the end, 
existing in the form of a sprout, to burst out in time into the fail grown tree of 
the Result in its entirety. And so, by postulating such an Apurva, we sail clear 
of the necessity of assuming anything other than the SaorifLce or Heaven, and also 
of the chance of being open to the objection urged against us — that the Saorifioe 
having been destroyed (on completion) at the present time, how could ■ it bring about 
the result at a distant future time, unless we assumed an Apurva ” apart from the 
Sacrifice itself. The theory here propounded is that the Apurva is a sproutdike 
capability produced in one of the two, — either in the means or in the end— which 
may be assumed to be undergoing a process of incubation daring the time that the 
Result has not appeared. This will be explained in detail in the Apurvadhikaraua 
of the Second Adhyaya. 

»00 The ‘Faculties* are spoken of as “Faculties,” “Power,” “ Energy,” &c., 
and not by the name of any particular object. And “Apurva” having been proved 
to be a “faculty” of the sacrifice, it cannot be spoken of as “ Dharma,’* which is a 
name of the Sacrifice itself. 

SOI The next nine Karikas raise various objections against the following passage 
in the Bhashyai uhhayamiha codanayd lahshyate^ &o*i “fibia can, -as the 

counter-instance should be wanting in only one of the necessary difier^tias i in the 
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to Apply to positive injunctions alone ; and as a * Slaughter * is not ot that 
kind, liow can it serve as a counter-instance P 

202 “ * Syena * and the like are here (in the Bhashya) spoken of as 

authorised by the Veda ; and then, in the absence of any prohibition 
thereof, how can these be said to be sinful ? 

20^^. Though there may be a prohibition with regard to a subject 
referred to by a positive injunction, yet we do not apprehend any sinfulness 
in connection with such subjects, — as in the case of the shodasigrahana.^* 

204. Having said that * the Syena is authorised by the Yeda,’ it 
would be a self-contradiction to assert that ‘ it is pi*ohibited.' And again, 
while considering the injunction of the SyBna, <fcc., it is not right to 
introduce the consideration of * Slaughter ' in general.’" 

205. ** Because Slaughter is only a resultant of these (sacrifices), 
differing from them in its most essential feature j inasmuch as it consists 
entirely of the destroying of life, while the * pyena ’ sacrifice is something 
entirely different, like the swoi'd (which also helps in the hilling)'^ 

206. “ The assumption of advice too is not proper with regard to 
a subject which is not fit for an injunction. And again if ‘ pyena, ’ &c., be 
not said to form the objects of injunctions, what else could ” ? 

207. “ It is a universal rule that ‘ injunctions refer to two factors of 
a Bhavana (i.e., the means and the process),^ — and this rule would be 
contradicted (if the cbai'acter of Injunction be denied to the ‘ Sy§na’).’* 

207-208. “ The Jyotishtoma and others too that are held to bo 
‘ Dbarma,’ would cease to be so , because these are also accompanied by 
‘Slaughter* (of the sacrificial animals). Nor can an object, which is not 
enjoined, form part either of the result or the means of an action.” 

present instance of the “ pySna, ” however, it is neither “ Codanalakshana,*' nor an 
“ Artha.” 

*08 Just as wo have an affirmative injunotion ** Shodafinam grihndti, ” — and 
then again its negation — shodaginam >Trhcre the latter negation only 

serves to preclude the holding of the Shodagv vessels j and in no case can it imply that 
Snoh holding would constitute a sin. Similarly, in the case in question, slaughter (in 
the Qyena”) is enjoined, ?rhile slaughter (in general) is prohibited ; where tnis lattex* 
would only preclude the slaughter from the saoriace, and cannot imply its sinfulness. 

SOB As the sword by which the animal is killed is not “ slaughter, so also the 
“^yena” (which brings about the death of the enemy) cannot, in itself, be called 
“ slaughter/^ 

*0* This refers to /he passage — “ tasydyainahhyupdyah iti teshamupadegah.** 
Could not oe said” — even in. the face of such direct injunctions as pySn&na 
yajSta.^* 

*01 ** Would he contradicted”— t.e., if the ^^yena ’ (which is the means of killing 
an enemy) were denied to be the object of injunction, then the uniyersal rule would be 
contradicted, and would give rise to the absurdity noted in the following Karika,— 
” Jyotishtoma,” &c., also being only the means to the attainment of Heaven, &c. 

iOlAOS 2ior can, ^c.”— -If &o., were not the objects enjoined, then they 

could, in no case, form the necessary constituents of either their results or means. 
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209. “ That which has been laid down as the means cannot bo 
denied to be the object of the Injunction ; because either in the Veda, 
or in ordinary experience, it is not desirable for any action to be enjoined 
merely as a result.*' 

210. On account of these arguments, we must conclude that what 
is meant by the Bhashya is only an explanation of the signiScation of the 
word “ Artha,” (as detailed below). 

210-11. Either in the case of activity towards, or cessation from, (a 
certain course of action) , the conception, resulting from the hearing of the word, 
is “ Oodana — this general definition (of “ Codana ") was in the mind 
of the author of the Bhashya. The mention of the character of enjoining 
positive activity (in the Bhashya) may be explained as only citing an 
example (of Oodana). 

212. JB’or if (“ Codana were) restricted to the injunction of 
positive activity alone, then the subsequent explanations of the word 
‘Artha^ could not be explained (as proved by the above objections). 
Or again, the mention of the Injunction of 'positive activity may be due to 
the occurrence (in the Sutra) of the word “ Artha,” (which seems to 
restrict the definition to positive Injunctions). 

213. Or the defi^nition (“ pravartakam vakyam Codana ”) may he 
explained as refering only to such Codana ** as forms the author! ty 
for Duty. 

213-214. Such being the case, the comprehension of the objects of 
positive injunctions as leading to merit, would be derived from Positive 
Injunctions; and the ascertainment of tbe fact of the prohibited objects 
being sinful, would be got at thiough the Prohibitory Injunctions. Thus 
then by the mention of “ Artha (in the Sutra) what is meant is that the 


aio By this and the few following Karikas, the Vartika meets the above 
objections. “ Thus^-^i.e , as the meaning of the Bhashya is as explained below j and 
ib cannot be taken literally. 

Hi ** Occurrence of the 'word * artha* ** — 1 .«., because in the aphorism, the word 
‘Codana’* occurs together with the word “Artha”! and that which is an Artha 
(positive vii-tue) is always an object of positive injunction. 

SIS Positive Injunction is the sole authorifcy of “Duty”; and as it is “Duty” 
alone that has been defined in the apliorism, the Bhashya takes up the consideration 
of only the positive form of Codana (and leaves off the negative form, as not 
appertaining to the definition of “Duty”); hence the Bhashya — Pravartalcur>% 
vdhyam Codand ” 

218.814 Granted that Codand refers both to Positive Injunctions and Prohibitions. 
Even then, the fact of the “ Agnishtoma, ” <fco. (which are objects of positive iujunc- 
tious) leading to Merit, would be got at, through positive injunctions alone; just as 
the fact of “ Brahmana- slaughter ” (which is ar object of Prohibition) being the 
cause of demerit (and thereby being sinful) will be got at through the Prohibit(^ 
Injunctions. Thus then the Positive Injunctions treat of the cause of Merit (Artha), 
and the Prohibitory ones of the cause of demerit or sin (Aiuirtha). 
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cBaracter of ^‘DBarma” (Duty) belongs only to the object possitively 
enjoined. 

215. And the sinful character of the pi'ohibited action is got at 
indirectly by implication, and is nob mentioned directly in the Sutra. 

215- 216, Therefore (in the passage “ Ubhayam iha CodanayH 
laTcshyate^^) the 'word “TJbhayam” {both) would refer to two gronps of 
actions, represented each by the performance of sacrifices^ and the hilling 
of a Brahmana, which form the objects of Injunction and Prohibition, 
respeotiyely. 

216- 218. Though the also an object of positive Injunc- 

tions, and its result too (the death of the enemy) is a desirable one, — 
yet a sinful character is attributed to it indirectly, through (the character 
of ) its results. This will be made clear by the clauses, FratisMddhQ 
hi “ HinsQhi sa and NdhhicarBt.^* If however the sinful character 
of the * pyena,* belonged to its own form, then the subsequent passages 
(Hinsa hi sa, <&o.), would become incompatible 

219. Because the fyena having been once positively enjoined, a 
prohibition can hardly be applicable to it directly. 

219- 220. If however the word ** Oodana ” were restricted to posi- 
tive Injunctions alone, then the passage TJhhayam^ &c.," would have to 
be taken to) refer to the Means and the Result. 

220- 221. The (causal) relation between the Means and the Result, 
having been established by the Positive Injuntiou, both of these would 
form the objects of Indication ('i.e., by the mention of the relation between 
the two, the two themselves would become indicated). 

221- 222. There are two sorts of results following from the per- 
formance of sacrifices (and these are mentioned in the Bhashya by the 


ftld.lT Though ** the rest are not, in themselves, sinful, for reasons 

shown above, yet a sinful character is attributed to them, second-hand, on aooount of 
the sinful character of their results. (^‘Upaoara*’ is secondary, indirect or figura- 
tive application). As the oharncter of the cause transfers itself to the effect, and 
vice versdf therefore the sinful character of the Result (hilhng) transfers itself to the 
cause (the “ ” sacrifice). Because the mention of the fact of its being “prohi- 

bited ” cannot directly refer to the “ ^yena,” which is not prohibited, we mnsfc 
accept the Result alone as the direct object of froh%b%t%on. All the clauses quoted 
point to the fact that the Bhashya only means to apply sinfulness to the Results. 
For that which is declared to be sinful is the “ slaughter,’* and certainly the “ pyena 
is not “ slaughter,” but only a cause that brings about “ slaughter ” as its Result. 
Therefore, the assertion that “ slaughter is sinful” can be made to attribute sinfulness 
to the “ (Jyena,” only indirectly — through tho relation of Cause and Effect. 

tW It is only the Result that is the direct object of prohibition, which can apply 
to ** Qyena ” only indirectly ; and then too, only on account of the sinfulness of its 
Results. 

M9-JM1 The meaning of the Bhashya being “ Both— the means and the end— 
constitute the Oodana.” 
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words “ Arfcha ” and Anarfcha Heaven and tiie like (i.e , ArtkOf!^ 
are got at, without trespassing on any prohibition ; while ‘‘ slaughter ” 
and the like (i.e., Anartha) are accomplished only by trespassing upon 
prohibitions contained elsewhere in the scriptures. 

222- 223. The cognition of the Bhavana does not a«T' 3 pe to lay down 
the Hesult, — as we shall explain later on, and as Jaimini haTs also 
declared that *Hhe object of desire is got at Indication, and not 
directly from the Injunction.” 

223- 225. Thus then, though the prohibition of killing^' (which 
forms part of the result), — understood to have a general application, and 
not set aside by the Positive Injunction, — would signify the fact of (the 
“ f^jSna ”) leading to sin, yet the form proper of the pyena ” itself 
could not be sinful, the sinfulness attaching only to its result {killing), 

225- 226. The objector however, thinking the Result also to form the 
object of Injunction, — on account of its (the Result) being included in 
the Bhavana, — has taken exception to the fact of the sinful (“ pyena”) 
being enjoined as a Duty. 

226- 227. The clause “ Naiva ” however serves to set aside the idea 
of the Result forming an object of Injunction. ‘‘ What then would be 


SS8.SSB « result does notf "—This anticipates the following objection : 
** Slaughter is enjoined in the Injunction * Qyeuendbhiearan Tajita * and as such 
how can it be said to be prohibited ” f The sense of the reply is that, as above 
explained, -the operation of the Injunction does not extend to the Beaolt $ and, in the 
present case, * slaughter * is only the Eesult of the ** ” sacrifice. 

** We shall explain” ^c., in the Karika — **Uddegdcca phalatwena, &c,, Ac.” The 
same fact is also implied in tho Bhashya ” jan^tyevamasau mayd kartavyam” — (He 
knows what is to be accomplished by him — i.e., the Besnlt) — ** upayantu na veda*^ (He 
knows not the means whereby it is to be accomplished) — , and it is this means that 
is enjoined in the Injunction ‘ Qyenendbhicharan Tajita.” 

888-81 Though the positive Injunction — “ Qyenenabhicaran Tajita ” enjoins the 
** 9yaaa ” sacrifice, yet it does not set aside the prohibition of ” slaughter ” — ^proceeding 
from the sacrifice. The 'construction of tho Bhashya would be explained in the 
following manner : Both the Eesult and the Means are indicated hy the Oodana ; 
the Eesult agaiu is of two kinds — meritorious and sinful. In the question — ^what is 
‘ Artha * ? — the word * Artha * refers to the means leading to a meritorious Eesult — the 
‘ Jyotistoma,’ Ac., being such means. In the question — what is ' Anartha * ? — we must 
apply the word ‘Anartha^ to the form of the Eesult, making ’«th» 

Eesult of the “ 97®“®' sacrifice, Ac., — viz : ^ slaughter.' Thus then the means leading 
to a meritorious Eesult is Dharma^ and the sinful ends — * slaughter * and the like — 
come to be Adharma ; while the means leading to such sinful ends are neither Bharma 
nor Adharma. 

886-86 The objector is made to s% (in the Bhsshya) — ** Eathampuuaranarthah 
kartavyatayopodi^yate,” — this objection being based upon tbe misconception that the 
Besnlt forms a constituent part of the Injunction. The fact however is that the Eesult 
is not what is enjoined ; and as such, the Injunction of the ” 97^“^ Sacrifice cannot 
be taken as enjoining * Slaughter/ which is distinctly sinful. 
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the object of the Inj auction in quebfcion ’’ ? The Bhashja replies • “ QyBna 
and the other sacrifices.’’ 

227- 228. In the question as well as in the reply, the affix ‘‘tavya ” 
(m Kartavyataya ”) is used in the sense of “ Injunction,” and not in 
the sense of the “ Result ; ” because this latter sense would not serve 
any purpose in either case (question or answer). 

228- 229. Because the character of the Result is also held to belong 
to what is sinful, and (as such) not e'njoined and that which is enjoined 
is always accepted as being meritorious, even when it does not bear the 
character of the Result. 

229- 230. By iuterpretting the patri-affix (in “ Abhicaran ”) as 
signifying ‘a distinctive mark or attribute,’ and by speaking of the 
prescriptions of the “ pyena,” &c., the author of the Bhashya clearly 
explains what he means; otherwise (if the explanation of the Bhashya 
were rejected) there could bo no ground for the injunction of such 
sacrifices. 

230- 331. The word *adi* in (CySnQdayah) would denote the fact of 
the process (of the “(Jyena”) also forming an object of the Injunction; 
therefore it must be only that form of sanctioned “ killing,” which forms 
part of the Result, that is prohibited. 

231- 232. Those people that apply prohibition also to the ‘‘killing” 
occurring in the other two factors (of the Bhavana : viz., the means and 


$88.89 The drinking of wine is also a sinful result^ but as this is not enjoined, it 
cannot be the ground of the above objection. And again, since the “ Milking Vessel 
which has been enjoined, and as such, constitutes Merit, it is only the setting aside 
of the fact of its being enjoined, that one— who would seek to prove its sinful 
character — should attempt ; and not the setting aside of the Result. 

S$9-80 « How is it concluded that by naiva the Bhashya means to negative the 
injunction of anything that is sinful ” ? The Bhashya explains the Present Participle 
Affix in ' Athicara'n * as signifying “ distinctive feature,” — ^the meaning of the word 
being, ‘‘ one who is characterised by a desire to kill '* ; and doubtless, this distinctive 
oharacberistio does not stand in need of a Vedio Injunction • therefore “ Slaughter ” 
cannot be an object of Injunction. And again, the Bhashya says — “ tSshamnpadS^ah, 
&o.” (the prescription of these— “ (Jyena,” &c.) j whereby it is shown that what is 
meant to be proved by the foregoing sentences is the setting aside of the idea of the 
Result forming the object of Injunction and not the negation of the fact of 
(?yena,” &o., being enjoined, because the Veda cannot reasonably prescribe anything 
that has not been enjoined. 

JWiO.Sl Fedic killingy* i.e., that form of killiTig which happens to be mentioned 
in the Veda. 

Some people (the Sankhyas, f. i.) apply the prohibition of ' Slaughter * also 
to such hilling as occurs in the Means and the Process of positively meritorious 
sacrifices, like the “ Jyotishtoma, ” &o., which they thereby seek to prove to be sinful. 
Tills is to be set aside by the two aphorisms quoted. The meaning of the first 
aphorism is this : “ It is laid down as a general rule that all libations are to be poured 
into the Ahavaniya Fire ; and in regard to the “ Soma ” sacrifice it is laid down as a 
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tbe process) , — are met by the Sutras “ Avi^eshena Yacchasiram ” and 
“ Vacanadva (^irovat ” (vi-vi-2). 

232-233. Tlien again an action which is not directly obstructed by 
a prohibition, cannot be sinful. And, (such sinful character not being 
amenable to Sense-Perception and the other means of right notion ) any 
assumptions to that effect, would be groundless. For we do not perceive 
any fault (evil) in the (sacrificial) slaughter, during the time that it is 
being done. 

234 Even witli regard to the Slaughter that does not form part of 
the sacrifice, the disgust that we feel is only based upon the prohibitive 
scriptural texts (which we do not find in the case of the Sacrificial 
hilling)* 

234-235. The fact that we perceive the pain of the slaughtered animal 
could not lead to the inference of such pain reverting to the agent ( the 
killer, in his future birth). Because such Inference is contradicted by 
facts occurring dating the process of killing. 

‘235-236. Tlie form of such Inference would be Slaughter produces 
for the slaughterer, after his death, results similar to those that happen 
to the animal killed; — because it (slaughter) is an action, — \ik.e Charity 
in accordance with the Scriptures.” 

236-237. He who would say this, would be contradicted by such 
contrary instauces, as, intercourse with the preceptor's wife or the drinking 
of wine (which aie admittedly sinful). 


special rale that the libations are to be poured into the Fire prepared in a place where 
the seventh step of the cow (which is paid as the price of the Soma used) happens 
to fall ; and in this particular case, the former general rale is set aside by the latter 
special rule ” The second aphorism is thus explained : “ As a general rule, the 
touching of the dead haman body is prohibited j but in regard to a particular sacrifice — , 
it is enjoined that a human skull is to be kept in a particular place. Here too, the 
latter Injunction sets aside the former general Prohibition.” As m these two cases, 
so also, in the case of fciiiingr, though there is a general prohibition of killing, yet in 
regard to the “ Jyotishboma” sacrifice, the killmg of the saciificial animal is specially 
laid down ; and hence this latter Injunction sets aside the former general Prohibition. 
All these arguments are refuted in the Tattwakaumudi ” on SdriJchya-hdrtka 2 

838.S8 Tliis is in anticipation of the objection that, though not directly prohibited, 
yet the hilling of scrificial animals would be sinful. 

S8i.36 You infer that one who kills will have to suffer retributive pain in the 
future 5 but theu and there, during the slaughter ” itself, there is a contradiction of 
this j inasmuch as we find the killer dexiving pleasure from the act. 

JlS6,36 This formulates the inference referred bo. Charity brings pleasure to the 
person receiving it j and the giver too is rewarded with similar pleasures in his 
next life. 

2S6.87 Intercourse with the Preceptor’s wife gives pleasure to the object of the 
Intercourse (the wife) ; and as such, in accordance with your reasoning, the 
perpetrator of this crime should be rewarded with happiness in his future lives. 

8 
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237- 238. And the premises too would be contrary to the conclusion ; 
because tbe result accruing to the slaughterer would, according to the 
reasoning, be similar to that which accrues, to the charitable person, viz : 
the attainment of the result implied by the injunction, and also the 
absence of pain. 

238- 39. The happiness (occurring) to the giver (in future birth,) is 
not declared to be the same as that of the person who receives his gifts ; 
thus too your instance fails in establishing what you seek to prove. 

239- 40. In the case of Charity^ the object (signified by the Dative 
case) is the person who receives it, whereas in that of Slaughter it is the 
object killed^ which is signified by tbe Accusative termination — this too is 
a difference (between your instance and what you seek to prove). And if 
yon assert the “ object ” (similar to whose end you postulate the end of the 
agent) to he the object of “ Sampradana ” (the receiver of a gift, signified by 
the Dative), —then you have a contradiction (of your Major Premiss) : 
because you hold that (in animal sacrifice) the * Sampradana ^ object, the 
Deity (to whom it is sacrificed), becomes pleased ( while in the case in 
question there is pain for the “ object ’’). 

241 . If in Charity the object {given) be meant to be the instance, (as 
in animal slaughter is meant the object killed)^ — then too, what sort 
of result (in the shape of pleasure ov pain) conld accrue to the object that 
is given away (namely, gold^ silver and the like ) ? 


881.18 In a syllogisfcio argamenfc, the Middle Term has an application that is in 
accordance with tbe Instance q[aoted. In the present case, this instance is * Charity ’ ; 
therefore the effect resulting from ‘ slaughter ’ should be similar to that resulting 
from ‘ Charity.’ With regard to * Charity,’ we have understood the Eesult to be 
the attainment of the end mentioned in its Injunction ; and in accordance with your 
Major Premiss, this same result would also belong to the case of * slaughter.’ And 
through the Injunction of * Slaughter ’ (in connection with Sacrifices) we come to the 
conclusion that its effect is Merit ; and thereby it ceases to be sinful. Thus in seeking 
to prove (by means of your syllogism) that ‘ Slaughter is sinful,’ yon have proved its 
contrary j and further, when the Result is in keeping with tbe Injunction, it cannot be 
painful.” — Kdgikd. 

S3S_89 As the result accruing to the Giver is not the same as that which belongs 
to the Receiver, so, the Eesult to the killer could not be the same as that belonging to 
the killed, 

889.40 Contradiction ” — i,e., instead of establishing the sinfulness of “ Slaughter,’ ’ 
you would be premising the contrary. An animal sacrifice has for its Sampradana ” 
(the objects to which, the offering is made), the deities, Agni and Soma. And as these 
Deities become pleased by the offering, your argument would go to prove that the 
slaughterer (the saorificer) would he reaping a harvest, of happiness in retribution 
of the pleasure he gives by the ‘slaughter,* — a conclusion which cannot be very 
palatable to you. Because in that case, ‘ slaughter ’ ceases to he sinful j as sin can, in 
no case, be said to bring about happiness to one who commits it ; and this is the 
conclusion derived from your argument j whereby you sought to prove the sinfulness 
of “ Animal- slaughter ” 1 
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241- 42. Your argument may also be shown to be concomitant with 
its own contradictory, by means of sucb instances as Japa, Homa^ <feo , 
which are free from any source of pain to others — and by having the fact 
of sacrificial Slaughter being enjoined as the Beason. 

242- 43. For the comprehension of Dharma and Adharma, there is 
no other means save the fact of their being enjoined and prohibited 
(respectively). Hence the introduction of an inferential argument in this 
connection is not proper. 

243- 44. For those who declare ‘ Dharma ’ to be due to helping 
others to happiness, and ‘ Adharma ’ to be due to causing pain to others , — 
for these people ‘Japa’ and * wine prinking ’ would bfe neither Dharma 
nor Adharma, 

244- 45. And again one who, though with qualms of conscience, has 
intercourse with his preceptor’s wife, would be incurring a great Dharma ; 
because thereby he would be conferring a great benefit of happiness to the 
woman. 

245- 46. And further, how can one, who would (in the matter of 
Dharma and Adharma) rely solely upon Reasoning, independently of any 
prohibitions or otherwise (scriptural), have any qualms of conscience, 
when he finds that his action does not give pain to any person ? 

246- 47. And further, he who would ascertain (the character of) 
Adharma independently of Scriptural prohibitions, would land himself 
on ‘ Mutual Dependency * — inasmuch as he would be attributing* sinfulness 
(Adharma) to pain, aiadpain again to sinfulness, 

247- 48. Then the Mlechchhas who have got no qualms of conscience 
in the doing of any action, could never be said to be incurring any sin, if 
your theory (that the sinfulness of an action is due to the pain that it 
produces to either party) were true. 

The form of the argument, in which Japa and Homa are instances, is this : 
“Animal- slaughter at a sacrifice will bring about happiness, — because it has been 
enjoined, — like the Japa, &c/* 

H3.4>4i Because “Japa,” which is acknowledged to be Dharma, brings pleasure 
to none ; nor does “ wine- drinking,” which is acknowledged to be Adharma, bring 
pain to others. This Karika ai d the next are meant to refute the Utilitarian theory 
of morals, 

844-45 Because, according to yon, the only standard of Dharma is that it shoald 
bring happiness to others. 

245-46 Reasonings based npon the utilitarian theory do not condemn adultery ; 
and you accept no other standard of morality ; how, then, do yon explain the qualms 
of conscience in one who commits that deed ? For, certainly he is not conscious of 
having given pain to any person. 

846-47 If you hold ‘ Adultery ’ to be sinful, on the ground of the pain it brings, in 
the shape of the qualms of conscience to its perpetrator, then you land upon a mutual 
interdependence. Because, in that case, yon would be attributing the qualms of 
conscience to the sinfulness of the deed, and again its sinfolaess you would base upon 
the Qualms of conscience it produces. 
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248- 49. Therefore leaving aside pleasure and pain, and their 
opposites, — people, who wish to know Dliarma and Adlmrnia, ought to 
look out for positive injunctions and prohibitions (in the Scriptures). 

249- 52 “ In one place (in the case of the killing of a Bralimana) 
Slaughter has been declared to have the capacity of causing sin ; and this 
(capacity) cannot be set aside even by a positive Injun(;tion {% e., even if 
Slaughter be in another place, enjoined as a Duty) ; because the Scripture 
does not either add to or subtract from, the capacities of substances and 
actions ; it simply serves to declare such faculties as already belong to 
them. And of a similar nature is this action (animal-slaughter in a sacri- 
fice) ; and therefore it is only in accordance with the Scripture — and 
not by Inferential reasoning, — that we declare the sinful character of 
sacrificial Slaughter 

252-54. Those who confidently declare thus, should consider the 
following questions: (1) Does a 9udra go to hell for the drinking of 
wine? (2) Does the Vai^yastoraa bring about its result when per- 
formed by a Brahmana or a EZshatriya ? (3) Do proper effects result from 
the ‘‘ Ishti ” if performed on the fifth day of the mouth, (4) or from the 
“ Agnihotra,” if performed in the middle of the day? 

254- 55, As a matter of fact, the specific result of an action belongs 
to another, only when it is precisely of the same character, as is said 
in the Veda to belong to the former action, which is distinctly mentioned 
as bringing about that particular result. 

255- 56. The idea of sinfulness dne to a prohibition, refers only to 
that sort of ‘ killing * which is other than the two factors (of the Bliavana : 


8i9.6? Some people base their theory of the sinfulness of all kinds of hilling 
on the scriptural prohi^bition “ kUl not a Brahmana”; and it is this theory, that is 
expounded in the Karika. Killing ” is oue only ; and hence if it be prohibited in one 
case, by that faotaloue, it cornea to acquire a sinful character, which becomes perma- 
nent and cannot be set aside by any number of passages positively enjoining it. 

S 62 . 54 i If what is once declared in the Veda be held to be permanent and 
nnmodifiable, then (1) the “ drinking of wine, » which has been prohibited for the 
Brahmana, would come to be prohibited for the lower castes also j (2) The 
Vm^yastoma sacrifice has been laid down for the V'ai 9 ya caste, bringing about 
oei tain specific results j and, in accordance with your premiss, this saori 0 c 0 would 
bring about^the same results, when performed by men of the other castes also ; (3) 
t 6 shbi has been laid down, as to be performed on the last day of the month, 
when alone it can bring about its proper result ; and according to your argument, the 
same results would also come about, even when the ‘‘ Ishti » happens to be performed on 
other days of the month. (4) Similarly with the » Agnihotra» which has been enjoined 
as to be performed in the morning. 

»&k.55 If a certain action with ceitain qualifications, be declared in the Veda, 
as ea ing to certam definite results, then such results could belong to those actions 
a one, os gua ified in the Veda. And hence, your argument losv 3 its ground. Because 
le e a las eclared only the hlUng of a Brahmana to be sinful, and fiom this you 
infer the smfulness of all kinds of hilling. 
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MeaiH and Process) ; elsewhere in the case of Slaughter enjoined as 
the means or as forming part of the process) sach (idea of sinfulness) 
is set aside by the positive Injunction ( which enjoins Slaughter either 
as the means to the accomplishment of a certain action, or as forming 
part of the procedure of a certain sacrifice). 

256- 57. What is got at from the Scripture is a comprehension of the 
faculties (of substances and actions), and not any additions or substrac- 
tions (of faculties). These latter are regulated according to the differences 
among the actions themselves. 

257- 58. We find a certain difference in the character of the same 
thing, even in the case of actions with visible results — e,g , the (effects 
produced by the same) action of eating, on the healthy and the un- 
healthy. 

258 Though the form of ^ Slaughter ^ is the same, in all cases, yet 
there is a difference among the different kinds of Slaughter due to the 
fact of its being or not being subsidiary to a sacrifice positively enjoined. 

259. If (even in the face of such arguments) you declare that the 
result is one and the same (in the case of all hilling), then from the 
fact of every action being an act'>on, we would have a Universal Confusion 
(Commixture); and on account of the similarity of having the character 
of a sacrifice, all the sacrifices “ Citra,” “ Jyotishtoma, &c., would come to 
have the same result. 

250. If in these latter cases, you make restrictions through the 
differences among the sacrifices, we would have the same resource in the 
case in question also (there being a diffeience between the Slaughter 
enjoined as subsidiary to a Sacrifice, and one not so enjoined, but only 
forming part of a certain Result). 

260-61. Of all injunctions, the result is such as is desirable for men, 
either directly or indirectly ; therefore they cannot be taken to imply 
anything that is not so desii'able. 

S66.67 Additions or subtractions of faculties are brought about according to the 
nature of the actions in question j and they cannot be said to belong eqoally to all 
cases. 

Sj1.68 We know that eating produces pleasure ; bat we find that an unhealthy 
person, who has no appetite and relish for his food, does not derive any pleasure from 
eating. Thus we find that the same action brings about different results m different 
cases. 

The “ Slaughter ” which is subsidiary to another act is not sinful ; and that 
which is not a subsidiary, but an independent act in itself, is smful. 

8o9 Every action has the general character of ^‘Action”; and if a single noint 
of similariLy between any two actions be the ground for an identity in their results, 
then Jill actions would have the same result, because they are all similar, in having the 
general character of “ action.” 

X80.t>l And as the aim of the person cannot but be happiness to himself, 
any thing siutul cannot be the ooject of an Injunotion, 
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261-62. We do not find any sinfulness meid.ioaed in connection witli 
such. Slaughter as is enjoined as subsidiary to certain sacrifices ; nor is 
such (sinful character') to be assumed (in the case of such Slaughter) 
through other prohibitions. U^or can the result of these subsidiary 
slaughters be said to be the end of man ; because of their occurring in a 
particula^^ context, — whereby what we can postulate as the result of 
these, is only the help, either perceptible (direct) or otherwise, that they 
would giye to the primary Action itself. 

263. In such cases, we have no occasion for making assumptions of 
sinfulness ; because we do not stand in need of any such assumption. 

263-64. The help too, that the purification of the animal gives to 
the sacrifice, is not an indirect one ; because we find that the sacrifice 
requires the I accomplishment of the various parts (of the animaFs body, 
as offerings). Even in the “ Qyena,” sinfulness does not attach to that 
Slaughtering which forms part of the sacrifice itself. 

265. Therefore we declare sinfulness to belong to only that Slaughter 
which does not form part of a sacrifice. In the case of the pyena,” 
it is mentioned as the Result ; and hence, in this case, it cannot be said to 
be the object of an Injunction. 

266. Because though the Injunction belongs to the complete Bhavana 
(consisting of the three factors. Means, Procedure and Result ), yet it ceases 
to apply to the factor of Result. Consequently “ Pyeua and the rest, by 
themselves can be neither “ Dharma nor Adharma.” 

267. It is through the sinful character of their Result, that the 
character of Adhaima is attributed to them. The “ pyena having all 
its requirements fulfilled by only one Result, it cannot have two. 


S6l,5a If the subsidiary slaughter were to have any ejffeot upon human wishes, 
then there might be some doubts as to its being sinful. But as a matter of fact, it is 
not so ; as such slaughters are mentioned in an altogether different context. This is 
explained later on. The direct help is such as when certain offerings have to be made 
out of the limbs of the animal killed. 

What we require iu that particular context is something that would help the 
sacrifice ; and as such, the “ Slaughter” is at once interpretted as affording such help. 
So there is no occasion for postulating its sinfulness. 

866 The Injnnotion takes in only the Means and the Procedure ; and as in the 
case of the 9yena ” sacrifice, “ Slaughter ” is declared to be the Result, it cannot 
form an object of the Injunction. 

881 “ The Qyena, This is said in anticipation of the following objection : 

“ we could make sin also the direct result of the qyena sacrifice, just like the death of 
the enemy, thus getting i*id of the iudireot attribution of sinfulness through the 
Eestfit.” The sense of the reply is that all the factors of the “ Bhavana ” (signified 
by the sentence enjoining the *‘gy©na”) being fulfilled by the death of the enemy 
as its Eesult, it does not stand in need of any other Eeanlt; and hence it is 
absolutely useless to postulate another Eesult, in the shape of sin, when all our 
needs are satisfied by the former Eesult alone. And one ** Bhavana ” can have only 
one Eesult. 
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268. Therefore the sinfulness (of the “Pyena”) is said to be due 
to “ Slaughter ’’ which is an action other than the “ pyena itself. 

268-69. That action alone is called “ Dharma,” which, even through 
its result, does not become tainted with sin ; because such an action 
cannot but bring about happiness to the agent. 

269. (Obj ). “ But the character of ‘ Dharma * would also belong 

to the “ Pyena^’' &c., on account of these being the means of attaining a 
desirable end.” 

270. (Rep.). But even then the Result of these would not cease to be 
sinful. And we must also consider the following points, in this connection ; 

270- 71. If * Dharma ’ be explained as that hy means of which something 
desirable would he accomplished^ without the least taint of anything undesir- 
ablsy thea the “Pyeaa” and the rest would become excluded (from the 
category of “ Dharma”). 

271- 72. If anything that is laid down in the Yeda as bringing pleasure 
to the agent were held to be Dharma,” independently of the property or 
otherwise of the performance thereof, — then alone could the “ pyena ” 
come under the category of “ Dharma.” 

272- 73. But if by ‘ Adharma ^ we understand anything that causes 
pain either directly or indirectly, and which may have been laid down in 
the Yeda, — then the “(Jyena” would be included iu the category of 

Adharma.” 

273- 74. He, who would attribute sinfulness even to the enjoined 
{hiUing — as subsidiary to a sacrifice), on the ground of its being a 
‘ Slaughter,’ like any ordinary slaughter (outside a sacrifice), — would be 
courting a contradiction of the Scriptures. 

274- 75. And if one were to argue, without any regard to the Scrip- 
tures, — ^he would also prove the incapability of accomplishing “ Heaven ” 
with regard to Sacrifices ; because (they may urge that) these (sacrifices) 
are actions, like * eating ’ and the like (which do not lead to Heaven). 

268.69 Therefore the ^yena ” sacrifice can never be Dharma,^* inasmuch as 
it is tainted with sin, through its Result j and it has already been proved in Karikas 
267-68, that it is not ** Adharma” 

270 The Result of “ Jyeua has been pr jved to be sinful, and now we must consider 
the character of the sacrifice itself. 

270-71 This Karika and the next consider what ordinary people understand by 
** nharma ” and “ Adharma.” 

27L72 That is, explaining %n'Ofriety of performance as capability of causing hap^ 
piness, 

272-75 Thus, in reality, the pyena ” is neither “ Dharma” nor ” Adharma,*' 

274.76 Because sacrifices are accepted as the means of leading to Heaven, on the 
sole ground of the Veda. And if one were to disregard this, no such capability in the 
sacrifice could be proved. In fact we would have an irrefutable argument to the 
contrary, viz , “ Sacrifices cannot lead to Heaven, because they are actions, like 
Satina?^ 
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275- 76. The sinfulness (of sacrificial slaaghter), postulated on tlie^ 
st length of passages from the Gita, Mantras, and other .Eulogistic 
passages, — contradicts the direct assertions of the Yeda (which distinctly 
enjoins sacrificial slaughter) ; and hence these (passages) must be taken 
to have some other meaning. 

276- 77. (Obj.). “ The Sutra and the Vedic sentences being of equal 

importance to the student, and the incapability (of signifying something) 
also applying equally to both (in the mind of the student), — the clause 
^not in the Sutras ’ is no reply (to the objection raised in the Bhashya).” 

277- 78. (Bep.). This clause (f na sutreshu') serves only to reply to 

the aforesaid exclusive specification ’’ : Because in the case of the 
interpretation of the Sutias, this method (‘splitting of the sentence’ and 
other indirect methods of interpretation) is applicable (when the sense 
thus indirectly got at is supported by other evidences). 

278. Or the Sutra itself may be repeated ; or as a last resource, we 
may have recourse to “ Tantra ” (a conventional subserviency) in accordance 

876 V The Bhashya (pp. 6-6) having raised the objection : “Bat the aphorism 
is incapable of giving the two meanings” [namely, (1) that the Veda is the authority 
for Duty, and (2) that Duty is that which brings about happiness], — replies by adding 
that the syntactical split that the objector has urged against such double signification, 
does not affect the case of the aphorism. In the Karika, the objector says that the 
Veda and the Sutras are both equal, in the eyes of the student. 

877-73 Though both the Veda and the Sutra are equal to the student, yet com- 
meutators have been found to explain the Sutras by double interpretations It was 
with this view, that, in explaining the opening sentence of the Bhashya, we have 
taken it to signify “ exclusive specification,” — the sense of the clause “ sati samhhave ” 
having been explained as that “ it is only when the ordinary significations of the words 
of the aphorism can reasonably be accepted, without ooutradicbiug the Veda, that such 
significations are to be accepted ; otherwise, if such signification be found to militate 
against the Veda, then, in interpreting the aphorism, we must have recourse to in- 
direct methods of signification.” 

*78 That is, in order to signify both the <^acfcs, the aphorism may be read 
over twice. The second part of the Karika is not easily intelligible ; hence the 
explanation of the Nyayaratnahara is reproduced : “ The word ‘ Dharma,’ for instance, 
may be taken to be nttered as a ‘ Tantra,’ — i e , it may be conventionally accepted as 
the subordinate word in the sentence ; and for this reason, it would be constructed with 
each of the other two words, simultaneously ; when taken with the first word 
^ Codandlakshanah,’ it would give the meaning that ‘ Duty has Veda for its authority 
and when taken with the second word ‘ Arbhah ’ it would signify that ‘ Duty is the 
means of happiness.’ And as both these constructions are accepted simultaneously ; 
there is no syntactical split, in reality. In this case, the word ‘ Codandlahshanah^ 
would be the subject and ‘Dharmah’ the Predicate, of the first proposition , while of 
the second proposition, * Dharmah ’ would be the subject and ‘ Arthah ’ the “ Predicate.” 
The two proposicions may be thus stated : (1) ‘ Tnat which has Veda for its authority 
is Dharma,’ and (2) ‘ Dharma is the cause of happiness.’ The meaning that the Sutra 
would give, when the other two words are made subservient to the word ‘ Dharmah/ 
is explained m I^otes 281-82, 
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with the difference in the signifying power (of the three words constituting 
the Sutra). 

279. Or we may make two Sutras out of the one, in accordance with 
the theory that the Sutra only gives certain portions (of two sentences), 

279- 80. These two (sentences constituting the ^tra) are assumed 
to depend upon one another, on account of proximity. And the assumption 
of a portion (of the second sentence) is not meant simply to complete the 
sentence. 

280- 81. Though the sentence Atlia va, &c. ” (in the Bhashya) 
explains each of the constituents to refer to ‘ Dharma,’ as qualified 
(by the definition afforded by another), yet the syntactical split remains 
just the same. 

281- 82. Therefore the real answer (to the objection raised in tlie 
Bbashya) would be one of the following : either (1) that the ‘name’ 
(“Dharma”) is snbseryient (to the other two factors); or (2) that the 
‘name’ and the word “Lakshana” may be construed wi6h“Arfcha”; 
or (3) that the word ‘ Lakshana ’ may be taken to be subservient to the 
words “ Dharma ” and “ Artha ” 

282- 83. “ Dharma in general, being pi'eviously known, as soon as its 


819 This is what the Bhashya has done. The sense is this; Sutras, being 
extremely brief, are not expected to give every sentence in its entire form. The pre- 
sent Sdtra is really made up of two Sutras — (1) Artho (Dharma is the 

cause of happiness), and (2) “ Codandlakshanah^* — this latter being only a part of the 
complete sentence: CodandlaJcshano dharmah** (that which is based upon the Veda 
is Dharma). 

879-30 If both these constituent Sutras were taken independently, then, the 
Sdtra, ‘‘ Godandlahshano Dharmah^^ would make the “ also a Dharma s and, 

on the other hand, the Sutra Artho Dharmah ” would make any source of happiness a 
Dharma, In order to guard against these anomalies, the Karika adds that the word 
“ Dharma,” in each of these sentences, is taken in the light of its definition afforded 
in the other j the Sutras are to be interpreted as interblended together, and forming 
only one Sutra. 

831-83 If yffQ accept the first alternative, then the construction of the Sutra 
would be this : “ Codandlaksha^o Dharmah-Dharmo'rthah’* In accordance with the 
second alternative, the oonstrnotion would be — “ Artho Dharmah-artha^odandlahshanah^^* 
In the third case, the construction would be Arthagodandlakshanah Codandtakshan.a 
Dharmah,** The meaning, in the second case, would be “ Dharma is the cause of 
happiness, — and the cause of happiness too only such as is laid down in the Veda.” 
In the third case, the meaning would be— “ The cause of happiness is as declared 
in the Veda, — and that which is authorised by the Veda is Dharma.” The meaning 
obtainable in the fi.rst case, has already been explained iu note 278. 

888-8S The objection is^ that the word “arthah” in the Sutra is superfluous j 
because when we kuow what Dharma is, we know it only as bringing about happiness ; 
and hence, as soon as its authority has been declared, it at once comes to be recognised 
as the means of happiness (“Artha”); and as such, there is no use of having this 
word in the Sutra, 

9 
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authority is declared, it at once becomes a means of happiness ; and as 
such, why should the word * Artha ’ ( ‘ means of happiness ’ ) be mentioned 
in the Stitra ? " 

283»84?. (Rep,) : The fact of having the Veda for its authority comes 
to be predicated of ** Dharma,” only by the addition of the word 
“ Artha ” ; otherwise there would be a doubt as to its real character. 

284i-85. Tor in that case, those that are declared (in the Yeda), by 
means of prohibitions, to be the causes of sin^ would also become included 
in “ Dharma ” ; inasmuch as these also are mentioned in the Veda, 

286-86. Therefore that form of the sentence, whereby we could 
have the restriction of the definition to the single object ( “ Dharma,’* ) 
— which is possible only if we admit the word “ Artha,” — is to be got at 
only by repeating the word “ Artha.” 

286-87. The author of the BbSshya has also declared the result 
the exclusion of slanghtery to be due to the signification of the word 
“ Artha,” without taking it as qualifying (Dharma), 

Thus ends the Vartlha on Aphorism II. 


S3S.Si If we had only ** Godandlakshanto Dharmah” then even those Acts, 
which are anfchorised by the Veda in one phase, and prohibited in another phase of it, 
would become included in the category of “ Dharma ” ; and the preclusion of such 
acts would not be possible, unless we added the word ** Arthah,** which restricts the 
definition to only such as are causes of happiness, and thereby excludes all that is 
sinful. 

This anticipates the following objection : If the construction of the sentence 
be as you have explained it to be, then, how is it that, in the Bhashya, the word 
‘Arthah* has been explained as qualifying ‘Dharma?* (Vide Bhashya; * anartho 
dharma uJcto md hhuditi arthagrahanam *).** The sense of the reply as embodied in the 
K^ika is that the Bhashya does not mean ' Arthah ” to be a purely qualifying term ; 
because even without such qualification, the Bhashya explains the exclusion of 
“ slaughter** and other sinful deeds as being due to the direct signification of the word 
*' arthah ** itself. The Nydyaratndkara and the Kdgihd interpret this Karika differently. 
They take it as embodying a reply to the objection urged, against the last sentence of 
the Bhashya on this Sutra, in Karika 280. The meaning of the Karika, in this case, 
would be this : “ we do not mean to say that the Sutra mentions * dhv rmah * as qualified 
by * arthah ; * all that the Bhashya means is that, even without such specification, the 
word ‘arthah,* by itself, would directly lead to the exclusion of ‘slaughter* Ac., by 
means of a particular construction put upon the Sutra 5 and the Bhashya — ‘ athavd, 

— only gives the form of the construction that is to be put upon the Sutra, in order to 
get at the exclusion of ‘ slaughter, &c.’ — ^the literal meaning of the Bhashya being 
* That which is an Artha (cause of happiness) has the character of Dharma, only when 
it is authorised by (distinctly enjoined in) the Veda.* ** 
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** The examination of its cause (follows).” (I-i-3). 

1-2, Tiaoiigii, besides simple declaratiofi, the author of the Bhashya 
has also added the arg-ument in favour of Ms own theoiy, to be explained 
later on ; yet the statement that ** the foregoing is a mere declaration 
(statemeut of a proposition) ’’ refers to what has been stated by Jaimini 
(in the aphorism). Or it may be that the Commentator has only pointed 
oat the possible arguments — through the mention of the expression “ the 
past, future, 

Thus end the Vartika or the third Sutra. 


l-S This refers to the following passage of the BhSshya : ** nktarnasmdhhih Codandni- 
mittain dharma$y& jndnam iU pfntijndmdtre^liiiam.** The seuse of the obj-ction is clear. 
The reply means that the Bhaahya passage may be taken as referrag to the Sutra 
alone, which only lays down a simple proposition. The second alternative suggested 
is that the passage may be taken as refering to the Bhashya itself, — the sense, in that 
case, being that what appears as the argument is not brought forward as an argument, 
but only as a simple declaration of the probable features of the object of declaration. 
The latter sentence has been translated in accordance with the interpretation of the 
Nydycuratndhara and the Kdgikd. It may also be translated thus : “ Or it may be that 
the author of the Vritti has declared the argument beginning with ‘ past, over 
and above what was necessary ** (and the Bhashya has only repeated the declaration of 
the Vritti)* 
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APHORISM IV 

“ Sense-preception, wMcli is the cognition of the person, 
brought about by the correct functioning of the sense-organs, 
is not the means (of knowing Duty) ; because Perception only 
consists in the apprehension of what already exists.” I-i-4. 

1. He, — wlio breaking up the aphorism into two, explains (the first 
half) as the definition of Sense-perception, — has to explain the connection 
of the aphorism (thus interpreted) witb the former declaration ; 

2. and also in what part of the declaration, the mere statement of 
the definition can help ; and also the reason for the definitions of Inference 
and the rest, being not stated. 

3. It is not that these (Inference, &c.), are not means of right 
notion ; nor can it be held that they are included in “ Sense-perception”; 
nor lastly (can it be urged that) they have the same definition ( as that of 
Sense-perception ) . 

4. hTor again can these be (said to have their definitions) indirectly 
implied in the definition of “ Sense-perception.” Because, it is yet to be 
proved that all Means of Right Notion are preceded by “ Sense- 
perception.” 

5. Nor can it be urged that a statement of the definition of Sense- 
perception is not possible without a concomitant implication of the defini- 
tion of Inference, &o. and consequently no indirect implication of these 
can be possible. 

6. For the definition of Sense-Perception cannot give any idea as to 

^ There are two factors in the declaration : (1) that the Veda is the only means of 
jknovj'ing Duty ; and (2) that the Veda is always authoritative j and doubtless none of 
these two propositions is helped by the deduition of “ Sense-preception.” 

* ** Indirectly ** — Since all other means of knowledge are preceded by Sense- 
perception, the definition of this latter may be said to include those of others also. 

6 A definition can he said to imply only that, in the absence of which the definition 
itself remains incomplete. But the definition of Sense-perception is not incomplete 
without that of Inference, &o. 

6 When the definition of Sense-perception gives no idea, either of its precedence or 
non-precedence of Inference and the rest, it is as reasonable to accept the one as the 
other. 
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its precedence or non-precedence (to other means of Right Notion) ; and 
under such circumstances, "why should not the definition of Sense-perception 
be taken to imply the fact of Inference, , not being preceded by Sense- 
perception ? 

7- 8. Nor can the definition of Sense-preeeption in any way, give an 
idea either of the specific definition, or of tlie form, or of the extent (or 
limits), of these (Inference, &c.). And (if it be urged) that “ these are not 
defined, only because they are well-known ” ; then that would apply to the 
case of Sense-perception also. 

8- 9. Thus then, the aphorism would either denote the exclusion (of 
all other Means of Right Notion) ; or it might be explained as uttered by 
some silly person : for an intelligent person could never define only one 
among many such Means. And further, when the aphorism can reasonably 
be construed as a single sentence, it is not proper to split it up into two. 

10-11. Nor is even Sense-Perception clearly defined by the aphorism ; 
because the definition applies equally to the false semblances thereof 
(i.e., mistaken Sense-perception) ; for the definition only serves to set aside 
“ Dream-perception,’^ which occurs without the contact of the senses with 
their objects. If (perception he defined only as the cognition) following 
from the contact (of the Senses) with an object, then even false im- 
pressions would become included in the definition. 

12. The definition does not specify the contact to be either with 
something perceptible, or with something else, — whereby there could be 
any such specification as is to be mentioned hereafter. 

13. It was only when the author of the Yritti found the Aphorism 
(as it stood) unable to signify all that he wished, that he changed the 
reading of the aphorism into “ TaisamprayogS*^ 

14. Therefore (the contact not being specified), the character of Sense- 
perception (as defined in accordance with the former interpretation of 
Bhavadasa) would belong to such cognitions of objects as arise from the 
contact of the Eye, &c-, with some other object — (Sound, f. i.). 

'^-8 Granted that Inference, &c., are invariably preceded by Sense-perception ; even 
then the definition of Sense-perception can give ns no idea of the specific definitions of 
the other Means of Knowledge— Inference and the rest. 

iO-U If the only differentia were the fact of being prodnced by the contact of the 
sense-organs with an object, then only dream-cognition would be excluded, and all 
sorts of mistaken perceptions, &c., would become included in the definition. 

IS The “ Specification” referred to is the changing of the order of words in the 
aphorism, as assumed by Bhavadasa. The definition lays down mere “ contact of 
the Sense-organs.” 

18 The -change in the reading makes the Siitra imply that the contact is with that 
whereof one has the perception. 

lA The eye sees an object, and this Perception recalls the impressions of other 
objects ; then, these latter too,— being, though indirectly, due to the contact of the eye, 
though with a different object, -^would come to be included in ** Sense -perception.” 
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15. If it be urged that “ in that ease the word * Satsamprayoga ^ 
(< conmct ’) -would become redundant,” — ( we reply) just so, that is what the 
opponent (of the “ Definition-theory ”) urges,— as also the deficiency of the 
definition itself (which has been proved just to be too Wide). 

16. The use of the expression SakamprayogB would lie in excluding 

“dream-perception, Therefore (in this aphorism) to the unstated 

definition, cannot belong the character either of “ direct declaration,” or of 
“ supplementary explanation.” 

17-18. Therefore the construction (of the aphorism) cannot be this: 
“ To the cognition, that is comprehended on the contract of the senses, 
belongs the character of Sense-perception , and that which is ordinarily 
known as snch ‘ Sense-perception * can be the cause of the apprehension 
of only that which eisist$$ and as such it cannot be the means of knowing 
duty.” 

10. The clause “ Evanlahshanakani hi tai ” in the BhSshya is not 
meant to signify the form (or definition) (of Perception) ; what the author 
of the Bhashya means to imply is the special form of Sense-perception, 
(by which it cannot be the Means of knowing Duty). 

20. (The meaning of the said clause being that ), because the character 
of eondstirig in the apprehension of already existing objects belongs to 
Sense-perception, therefore from this well-known character, we must infer 
the fact of its not being the Means (of knowing Duty). 

21. The “fact of being a Perception” is the reason for proving the 

W This shows that even when we do not accept the “ definition theory, the 
expresaion “ Satsamprayoge ** does not become redundant. 

“ Thereforej ij'c.’’ — Since the definition ia not mentioned by name, in the Sutra, 
therefore it cannot be aaid to be either directly mentioned, or anpplementarily ina plied. 
The form of the direct declaration of the definition would be — “ That which is Sense* 
perception has this character ” ; and the form of the Definition, as a “ supplementary 
explanation,*^ would be, ** That which has snch a character is Sense-perception *’ ; and 
so long as ** Definition ” has not been mentioned by name, it cannot be either the one 
or the other. 

17.18 The construction here denied is that which has been put on the Sutra by 
Bhavadiaa, who breaks it np into two parts; one part ending with “ Pratyaksham,’* 
which he takes to be the definition of Sense-perception, and the rest of the Sutra 
forming the second part, which he takes as preclnding the fact of such Perception being 
the means of knowing Duty. As this oonstmotion necessitates a syntactical split, and 
as there are other objections to it also (as noted above), the Vartika denies such an 
interpretation of the Sutra. 

ill These arguments are thus explained in the Nyayct-ratnaleara, “ Sense-pereep* 
tion is not the means, because it consists of the apprehension of already existing objects j 
(1). It consists of the apprehension of existing objects, because it is brought about by 
direct contact in the present j (2). It is brought about by direct contact in the present, 
because it is Sense-perception (3). The Sat ia ** Satmmprayoga ** signifies present (con- 
tact) ; and the contact too is co-substrate with the Perception. Bhavadasa, on the other 
hand, haa explained SaUsamprayoga** as ‘contact with something existing/ Tbs 
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rest of tbe argameafcs ; and as this is too well known (to need any explana- 
tion) in the case of our Sense-perception, it is explained only with a view 
to the Perception of the Yogi. 

22. The connection (of the Sutra thus interpreted) with the principal 
subject (or proposition) is established through the signi^cation of tiie 
uuauthoritative character of all other Means of Eight Notion, (with regard 
to Duty), the non* authoritativeness of the rest (besides Perception) being 
proved by tbe absence of premises (which could only be derived from 
Sense-perception ). 

23. The uuauthoritative character of others (besides Sense-percep- 
tion) is easily comprehensible (as implied by such character of Sense- 
perception itself) ; and hence it is not stated (directly) in the Sutra. 

23- 24 Nor can the objection of the unnecessary character of the 
definition, apply (in our case) ; nor is the discrepancy in the definition of 
being either too narrow or too wide — applicable to our case. 

24- 25. What we refer to is such character, of Sense-perception, as 
is well known ; and then too, the character of Sense-perception does not 
belong to miragic (false) perceptions and the like. And as for the chance 
of these latter not being the means (of knowing Duty), we do noc deny it. 

26-28, “ Even objects in the past and in the future, and those that are 

second half of the Karika is added in order to guard against the absence of corrobo- 
rating instances. By making “ Yogio Perception ” the major term, we get ordinary 
“ Perception to serve as a corroborating Instance in the syllogism. 

** The Sutra, as interpretted by Bhavadasa, has been sViown to have no connec- 
tion with the Principal Proposition ; ** The Teda alone is the means of knowing 
Duty ” ; and the present Karika explains that this want of connection does not apply 
in OUT case ; because we take the whole Sutra to mean only that Sense-perception is 
not the means of knowing Duty j and this implies that none other out of the various 
■means of Right Notion — Inference and the rest— can be the means of knowing Duty j 
because all these latter are based upon premises derived from Sense-perception, which 
being precluded from producing any knowledge of Duty, precludes the applicability 
of all the rest ; and thereby serves to strengthen the original proposition that Yeda 
alone is the means of knowing Duty.” 

Because we do not interpret the aphorism as embodying a definition of 
Sense-perception.” 

a8-$6, What we mean is that Sense-perception, which is known to have such a 
character, cannot be the means of knowing Duty, e., by referring to the 

well-known character of Sense-perception. 

S8-88. « The Perception of the Yogis, brought about by contemplation, touches all 

kinds of objects, even those of the past and the like ; and as such, it would also com» 
prebend Duty, &o., as held by the Buddhists. And then again, the naturally omuiscient 
sonls of men would also come to comprehend all such objects, when freed from the 
shackles of the Body ; and thus then these souls would also come to perceive Duty, 
Ac., as held by the Arhafcs.” In reply to these, the aphorism has brought forward the 
following two arguments, aimed against the amenability of Duty, &c., to Sense-percep- 
tion : — (1) Duty is not amenable to Sense-perception, — because Sense- perception con- 
sists in the comprehension of objects in tbe present time, (2) Duty is not amenable 
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extremely subtile in character, and also those at a distance, — some people 
hold to be amenable to the Sense-perception of Yogis, and to that of the 
liberated souls; and therefore (1) the premissing of the fact of ‘Sense- 
perception consisting of the comprehension of objects existing in the 
present time,’ becomes inapplicable, in reference to such Yogis, &c., or 
(2) the reasoning based upon the future character (of Duty) would be con- 
tradicted by the fact of future objects being perceptible to the Yogis.” In 
order to avoid these two contingencies, Jaimini has added “ Sat ” ('present)^ 
which indicates something that is well known. 

28-29. The Sense-perception of the Yogis too, cannot be any other 
than what is ordinarily known as such. And the very fact of these being 
* Sense-perception’ would prove the fact of their consisting of the compre- 
hension of objects existing at the present time, as also the fact of their 
being brought about by present contact ; — like our own ordinary Sense- 
perception. 

30-31 The notions that the Yogis have with regard to objects not 
present, cannot, for that very reason, he called “ Sense perception ; ” — 
just like Desire or Remembrance; also because such notions of Yogis 
( with i-trgard to remote objects), are not ordinarily known as “ Sense- 
perceptioo,” — these being more like “ Fancy” than anything else. And 
it is the absence of both that is signified by “ Sat ” (present). 

32. J ust as ordinary Fancy, independently of Sense-perception and 

to Sense-perception,— 'because it is as yet only in the future. The fact of the Togis 
being able to perceive objects of the past, future, &o , however, goes directly against 
the first of these arguments ; because such Sense-perception is actually found not to 
consist in the comprehension of present objects alone. The second argument is also 
contradicted by the fact that the Yogis do actually perceive future objects ; and hence 
the mere future character of Duty is not enough to render it unamenable to Sense- 
perception. The addition of “sat’* (present), however, guards against both these 
contradictions: because this addition restricts “ Sense -percep tion ” to such cases 
alone, in which the contact of the senses is direct and at the 'present time ; and 
doubtless, such Perceptiou can only be of objects that exist in the present. 

88-Si9 The Perception of Yogis cannot be different from what is ordinarily known 
as “ Perception ” ; because the very fact of its being Sense-perception would prove 
it to have the two characteristics, mentioned in the last note ; — The form of the 
arguments being — “ The Perception of Yogis consists in the comprehension of objects 
existing at the present time, and is produced by present ooufcaot ; because it is Sense- 
perception, like any ordinary Sense-perception. 

i0.31 For that very reason*’ — i.e., on account of such objects not existing in the 
present. Absence of both** — t.e., of the character of “Perception,” and of that 
“Means of Bight Notion,” That is to say, the “sat” in “ Satsamprayoge” aevvesta 
imply that the Perception of the Yogi mentioned above is not true Sense-perception ^ 
and also that there is no ground for accepting such Perception to be authoritative. 

8® The Vai^eshikas assert that the means of the transcendental vision of the 
Yogi is not the ordinaiy channel of Perception, but a peculiar faculty developed in 
him, to which is given the name of “Pratibha” (Intuition or Fancy). Against this 
theory, it is urged that we come across such intuitive Perception in the case of ordinary 
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the other (Means of Eight Notion), is not able to give rise to any definite 
idea, so also would be the Imagination (or Intuition) of the Yogi. 

33. If there ever was a sensuous cognition, produced by contact 
with objects not existing at the present time, — then alone conld it apply 
to Duty, which is yet to come. And it was for these reasons that Jaimini 
added “ Sat.'^ 

34. Specially, because, Duty is not perceptible, prior to its perform- 
ance ; and even when it has been performed, it is not perceptible, in the 
character of the means of accomplishing particular results ^ 

35. And again, like our Sense-perception, the Sense-perception of the 
Yogis too, — as consisting of the comprehension of objects existing at the 
present time, and as having the character of “ Sense-perception,” — cannot 
be accepted as applying to Duty, 

36. If the word “ Sat ” were removed, how could we get at the denial 
of the character of (Sense-perception) in the case of Yogic-perception, on 
the mere ground of the latter being brought about by a contact not at 
the present time ? 

37. Though the signification of “ Sat ” could he got at through the 


persons also ; but tkia does not lead us believe in all that the person may be saying ; 
and the same disbelief may also affect the assertion of the Yogi. 

In Karikas 26-28, the addition of ‘ sat * has been said to be for the purpose 
of avoiding the two contingencies therein noted ; and Karika 32 conclades the explana- 
tion of the avoidance of the first of those contingencies. With Karika 33 begins the 
consideration of the assertion that the addition of ‘ sat * serves to set aside the con- 
tradiction due to the amenability of future objects to Yogic-perceptiou. The meaning 
of the Karika is that the word ^sat* serves to set aside all possibility of a perception 
without direct contact with an object in the present. 

The sacrifice has been said to constitute ** Duty,’^ only in the character of being 
the means to certain desirable ends, and not merely as appearing in the ritual j hence 
even when though the sacrifice may have been performed, yet it does not yet 
manifest its aforesaid character, which comes to be manifested at some remote period 
of time ; and as such it can never be amenable to Sense-perceptin ; this amenability to 
Sense-perception being set aside by the addition of “sat,** which restricts “Sense- 
perception ** only to such cognitions as arise from the direct contact of the organs of 
Sens© with obje.ts existing at the present time. Such contact is not possible in the 
case of Duty ; because Duty does not manifest itself in its true character, until the 
performer is dead, and there are no Sense-organs left, with which there could be any 
contact. 

86 The Perception of Togis^ consisting of the comprehension of objects existing at 
the present time, cannot be the means of knowing Duty ; and it cannot be snob means, 
also because even the Perception of Yogis is only “ Sense-perception*’ after all ; and as 
such, cannot apply to such transcendental objects, as Duty and the like. 

87 The Causative LocatirG would imply that the “ contact ” must be the one at the 
present time ; as no causativeness can belong to either the pa^t or the future. Though 
such is the fact, yet some people assume that the perceptions of Yogis belong to the 
past and the future also ; and it is with a view to remove this njisoonoeption that “ Sat '• 
has been added. 

10 
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(causative) Locative (in ‘‘ Samprayoge ), yet the assumptions of otliers 
have to be negatived ; and hence the addition by Jaimini. 

38-3‘9, The word “ Sam ’’ is used in the sense of “ proper (or right) ** j 
and it serres to preclude all faulty ^ pi’ayoga/ And by “ prayoga is here 
ineant) the ‘^functioning^’ of the senses with reference to their objects. 
In the case of the perception of silver in mother-o-pearl, the functioning 
of the Sense-organ' is faulty ; and hence such perceptions become piecluded 
(by the prefix ‘ Sam ’ )* 

39. In this way, the Sutra may be taken as a mere statement of the 
definition (of Sense-perception). 

40-41. The Bauddhas have urged that “ The eye and the ear natm^ally 
functioning without direct contact with the object, the ‘ contact,’ that you 
have put into your defiuition, as the common factor in all Sense-percep- 
tion, Cannot he accepted to be so ; and even if we grant the functioning 
of these by contact, there could (in the case of the Eye and the Ear) 
be no inteicepted perception ; nor could an object larger than the Sense- 
organ, be perceived, — as we find to he the case with the skin, &c.” 

42-43. But all this does not militate against our theory, because we 
have explained “piayoga” as mere ‘function;’ or we may explain 
Samprajoga ” as ‘ confrontation ; ’ or again “ Samprayoga ” may be taken 
only as a peculiar capability, indicated by the effect But it is only after 
you have subdued the Sinkhyas, &o , that you can seek to subvert the 
“‘Contact Theory.” 

44 These two (the Eye and the Ear) function through contact, — 
because they are organs of Sense, like those of touch and the I'est. On 

VYhen the words are explained in the above maimer, the Sutra may be taken to 
mean the denial of the causality of Sense-perception towards a Knowledge of Dnty, 
after having pointed out its definition ; and in that case, none of the objections brought 
against niiavadasa’s interpretation would have any force. Because BhavadSsa has 
explained “ Satsmnprayoga as “ contact with any existing thing,” which makes the 
definition too wide, &c., &o. 

40.41 “Intercepted or remote Perception The cognition in such oases as— “ We 

hear this sound at a distance,” “ I see that object at a distance,” and the like. 

42.43 VY© do not explain “ prayoga ” as contact i hence the objections urged by the 
Buddhist do not affect ns. 

‘‘ Confrontation e , the object directly facing the Sense-organ, If either of these 
interpretations be accepted, the Buddhist objections cease to have any force. 

44 This sets forth the arguments in support of the “ contact theory.” “ On the other 
hand, To the syllogism there is an objection, that the eye, w^fich is in the body, 

cannot possibly have any contact with the objects, that are at a distance from the body. 
It is for this reason that the Sdnkhyas hold the senses to be only modifications of Self- 
consciousness, the cause of Sense-perception being the fact that the function or Action 
of the Sense-organ proceeds out of the eye, and touches the object, which comes thereby 
to be perceived ? and certainly there can be no objection against this invisible function 
or ©nei*gy going forth from the body. 
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the other hand, some people, declare that the functioning of these is 
exterior to the body. 

45. And the medication too that is done to the substratum (in the 
body — the eye f.i.), — is only such embellishment (of the substrate) as fi:oes 
to purify tliat which is supported (i.e , the faculty or function of vision). 

46- 47. And the embellishment, even when belonging to a part of the 
body, pervades the whole of it ; as we find that aids to the foot are found 
to help the eye. For these reasons, the mere fact of embellishment cannot 
always establish the location of the Sense-organ therein. 

47- 1:8. The external functioning of these two (the Eye and the Eai') 
are said to be gradually expanding outwards without interruption ; and it 
is for this reason that objects even larger than the organ itself are 
perceived, in accordance with the magnitude of the functioning, in its 
vai ious parts. And in the same manner, there would be a perception of 
remote objects also. 

49. Just as the light of the lamp is extinguished on the destruction of 
the lamp, so to the faculty (of the Sense), even when outside, is destroyed 
on the destruction of the substratum (the Eye). 

50. On the closing of the substratum (the organ), though the faculty 
exists, }et being disjoined from any eJffiort of the soul, it does not 
apprehend objects, which thus cease to be perceived by the. Soul. 

51. The notion of interception’* too, is with reference to the body. 
With regard to Sound however, the notions of “ excess ” and “ interception ” 
are mistaken ones j because of the impossibility of these (in the case of 
Sound). 


4S.4/ T’ne^fuucfcion of the eye operates without abandoning its position in the eye- 
just like the light of a lamp. Hence medication to the eye aids the faculty of vision, 
though the former is external to it ; Just as we find that the rubbing of oil to the soles 
of the foot improve the vision. 

47.48 Like a ray of light, the stretch of vision goes on gradually expanding j and the 
range of vision depends upon the extent of this stretch, which terminates at the object, 
beyond which the vision does not proceed. 

49 Thib anticipates the following objection i ** If the faculty of vision function 
outside the eye, how is it that vision ceases when the physical organ is destroyed ? 

Though on the closing of the eye, the faculty of vision continues all the same, 
yet it is only when it is aided by an effort of the person that it succeeds in apprehending 
objects ; hence though it exists, even when the eye is closed, yet it does not lead to 
any perception. 

Because in reality, there can be no interception of an omnipresent fuuction— such 
as we hold the functions of the Senses to be. “ With regard to sound, This is said 
in accordance with the Mimansa theory. The Sinkhya theory is that the function 
of the ear goes out to where the perceptible Sound exists; and thus, in this case also, 
as in that of the eye, the notion of interception must be explained in the Section of 
Sounds The Sl-nkhya doctrine has been stated at length, only with a view to establish 
the “ contact theory,” in opposition to the Buddhist ; and not as an exposition of the 
author’s own view* 
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52. The ■words Person ” and “ Sense-organs (in the Sutra) hate 
been construed by means of transposition (in the Bhashya), 

52- 53. The ‘‘ Person ” (here meant) may be either the one ordinarily 
known as such, or the one whose existence is to be proved in this treatise. 
Such modification of (the person) as consists of consciousness, does not 
militate against his eternal character. 

53- 54. By cognition-production is meant that “ cognition becomes 
authoritative as soon as it is produced/’ In the case of all causes, we find 
that tbeir operation is something apart from their birth (or manifestation). 
In order to preclude such character from the Means of Eight Notion 
(Cognition), the word ** production ” has been added. 

55. Not even for a moment does the cognition continue to exist ; nor 
is it ever produced as doubtful (or incorrect) ; and as such, it can never 
stihsequenily operate towards the apprehension of objects, like tbe Senses, &c. 

56. Therefore the only operation of Cognition, with regard to the 
objects, consists in its being produced ; that alone is Eight Notion (Prama) ; 

62 The Bhashya passage here referred to is this: IndriyMJiasamhandhe hi yd 
purushasya huddhi'ijdyate ** — which transposes the order of words in the Sutra, 

68.6S << ordinarily "known as such^^^^i e,y the Body. The Karika anticipates the 
following objection : If the Person be the Body, then he can have no perception, 
since this latter is insentient ; on the other hand, if by ‘ Person ’ be meant the Soul^ 
then this, having a modification in the shape of tlie Pei caption, would come to be 
modifiable, and hence non-eternal.” The first half of the Karika means th. ^ we do 
not mean to discuss this question here, as it is not germane to the present aphorism 
As a matter of fact, however, by Person” we understand the Soult and this cannot 
he said to be non-eternal, on account of the Perception j because it is not such 
modifications that constitute transitoriueas. 

63.64 The meaning is that Perception is no sooner produced, than it directly becomes 
the means of right notion ; and it depends upon no other operation than its own 
appearance. 

66 It is only something that has continued existence even for some time, that can 
have any other function besides its birth. Sense-perception however is no sooner 
produced than past and gone , and as no trace is left of it, that could carry on further 
operations, as soou it is born, it becomes absolutely certain and beyond doubt. There- 
fore the apprehension of the object being thus accomplished by the mere appearance 
of Perception, this latter cannot, for this very reason, have any subsequent functions, 
as its sole purpose lies in the apprehension of objects j and this having been accom- 
plished by its mere appearance, it stands in need of no further operations. “ T/iat 
wiZZ, ^ c.”-— t e , as it is not produced as doubtful, it cannot have any subsequent 
operation to go through, for the apprehension of objects, as the Senses have got to do. 

66 This anticipates the following objection ; How can the cognition-^ which, as 
you say, is devoid of action— be either a meaus in general, or the means of a right notion 
in particular ? ” The sense of the reply is that we do postulate an action for the cogni- 
tion, viz : the action of being produced ; and its effect— right notion— too is the manifesta- 
tion of the object ; and through the fact of its giving rise to such a result, in the shape 
of right notion with re^rd to the particular object, t lie cognition itself comes to be 
the Means of liight Notion (Pramana). 
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and the cognition itself as accompanied by this Right Notion is tbe Means 
(of Right Notion: Pramana). 

57. This “ being produced ” too has been explained by the author 
of the Bliashya, as identical (with the cognition itself). And it has also 
been made the qualification of cognition (sensuous), in order to difieren- 
tiate it from all past and future (cognitions). 

58. Even if “ production ” were only a permanent relation (that of 
inherence), as held by the Yai^eshikas ; — the mainfestation of this i elation 
would depend upon the senses ; and it is for this reason that it is called 
“sensuous (belonging to the senses). 

59. The character of the Means (of Right Notion) or that of the 
Result (Right Notion), may be attributed to any factor, as one may 
please ; but in any case. Sense-perception cannot be the means (of knowing 
Duty), because of its consisting of the comprehension of something 
existing at the present time. 

60. The Means of Right Notion may be (1) either the sense, or 
(2) the contact of the sense with the object, or (3) the contact of the 
mind with the senses, or (4) the connection of tbe mind with the Soul, 
or (5) all these, collectively. 

61. In all cases, cognition alone would be the Result; and the 
character of the Means would belong to the foregoing, on account of 
their operating (towards cognition) ; for when there is no operation of 
these, then the Result, iu the shape of cognition is not brought about. 

62. The contact of the sense with the object is not with the whole 
of it ; and hence there is no chance of the perce ption of all objects by 
means of a single Sense-organ, for those that hold the character of 
Pramana to belong to the senses ; 

63. Because they do not hold the relation of the sense to consist 

The Bhashya passage here referred may be e ither— Ya luddhirjayati tat 
pratyaksham ” — or the subseq^ueat passage — “ Buddhirvd janma &o.” if only 
“cognition” were stated, then “ Sense-perception ” would become applicable to cogni- 
tions of past and future objects ; the addition of “ janma ” however serves to exclude 
these, — the meaning being “ the cognition as produced,^’ 

68 Even if we accept the Yai 9 eshika theory that production consists of inherent 
in the cause, — the production thus being something difE erent from the cause, — even 
then, this relation of Inherence could nob be manifested, except through the agency 
of the Sense-organs *, and as such, this production is rightly called “ sensuous.” 

81 When there %$ no operation ” — as during sleep. 

8 * To the theory of “ the contact of the sense with the object being the Jleana 
of Eight Notion,’* some people object that, in that case, the sense of touch would give 
rise to the cognition of colour ; as the sole cause of cognition, according to tha 
aforesaid theory, is contact with the object cognised ; and It cannot be denied that the 
sense of touch has contact with the colour of a material object. 

83 This Kariki, is thus explained in the Kdgikd:^Yhe objection urged in 63 would 
apply to this theory, if the relation of the Sense-organ with the object were held to bo 
mere ‘ contact/ as being the Means of Eight Notion. Bat such is not the case 5 since 
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ia contact; aud they deny sttcli a relatioa simply with a view ta 

avoid the absurdity of the sense of Touchy which is a meaps (of a parti- 
cular class of perception), giving rise to the coguition. of colour, 

64. Just a3_in the acoomplishment of the Pramana, the only cause is 
the fixed relation of the Sense and the Object, through their inborn amena- 
bility (to one another), so would it also be in the case of the Besulfc. 

65. Thought the contact resides equally in both (the Sense and the 
object), yet, it-is only proper .that it should be mentioned as residing only 
ill one of the twcu Or the Sense may be taken as the only uncommon 
substratum of the relation. 

66. “ If (the cognition were due) to the contact of the mind with the 
Soul, then there would be no co-objectivity between the Means of Bight 

it i& held that sacli means is the * contsiot' as qualified hy cajaahiUty or applicability; 
and this “ capability is to be inferred, in accordance with the effect produced. There- 
fore to that alone, which compi ehends an object on its contact with the Sense-organ, 
belongs the ‘^capability ” or applicability of the “ contact.” 

“ In order to avoid, The meaning is this i He, who holds the cognition itself 

to be the means, and thus declares ‘ contact ’ to be the means of this means, — thereby 
denying the character of Pramana to the * contact ’ — , even to such a theorist, the 
‘ contact* remains unspecified ,• and as such, it belongs to all the Sense-organs j and thus 
there would be, in this case also, the absurdity of the per ceptibility of forms and 
colours by means of the Sense of Touch. Therefore in order to avoid this absurdity, 
which is comniou to the two theories, both of them must deny the fact of the relation 
of the Sense-organ and the object consisting in mere * contact,* ” — Kdgtkd, 

In the latter theory, noted in the foregoing note, the upholders declare the 
cognition itself to be the Pramana or the Means of Right Notion, and as a cause of this, 
they lay down the aforesaid applicability, through propriety of the contact of the Sense- 
organ with the object perceived, — the absurdity urged above, being avoided, on 
account of the inapplicability of on© sense to the objects of other senses. The Karika 
means that the same means of getting clear of the absurdity would also apply to the 
theory in which the contact ia held to be the means of cognition, which latter is held 
to be the Result, and not the Means. 

The objection is that the contact rei;.ides as much in the Sense as in the object ; 
audunder the circumstances, why should it be attributed solely to the Sense? The 
sense of the reply is that such specification is not always wrong*— as for instance, the 
father of Rama and Lakshmana is rightly called the Father of Rama.” “ Or the 
nonae, — this supplies another explanation of the specification : The word “ Sense- 
perception,” as here used, means “ concrete (definite) cognition j ” and what is specially 
related to this cognition alone is the sense only 5 while the object, is also related to 
Inference, and the other Means of Right Notion. 

^ The Sense of the objection is that in the theory of the contact of the Sense and 
the Object being the means of cognition, we hav-^ a oo-objectivity of the Means (the 
contact) with the Result (cognition), both of which belong to the object of cognition. 
Jn the theory of the contact of the nund aud Soul being the cause of cognition, there 
can be no such co-objectivity, as the Means (the contact) belongs either to the Soul or 
to Mind, while the Result (cognition) belongs to the object. The meaning of the reply 
IS that since both the contact and the cognition operate upon the object of cognition 
itself, there can be uo want of co-objectivity» 
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ITotioii, md its Result.” It is not so ; because both operate upon the 
same object (of cognition), 

67. And if (bj “ co-objectmty ”) you mean ^ co-substrateness ' (ie., 
tbe sameness) of the substratum, which is something other than the object 
of cognition, — then the cognition residing in the Soul becomes naturally 
eo-substrate (with its means, viz,, the contact of the mind and the Soul). 

68. Being the best means, on account of close proidmity (co-substrate- 
ness), this (the contact of the mind and Soul) is the only Means of Right 
Perception ; and hence the true character of the Means of Right Notion, 
can belong to no other agency. 

69. If such character of the Means of Right Notion be attributed to 
all the agencies (noted in Karika 60) taken collectively, there can be no 
objection to it. And for one, to whom the Sense is the Means of Right 
Notion, the sameness of the object is clear. 

70. When to the cognitions of the qualification and the qualified, are 
attributed, respectively, the chctracters of the Means (of Right Notion) and 
the Result, then too the objection of the diversity of objects, would be set 
aside in the aforesaid manner. 

* 71-72. AYhen the object of cognition is the qualific'^tion itself, then the 
abstract (or undefined) perception subsequently gives viats to a definite 
cognition ; and in this case the character of Pramana belongs, to the 
undefined Perception, and that of the Result, to the subsequent definite 
(or concrete) cognition. 

72. When, however, there is no definite cognition, then the char- 
acter of Pramana could not belong (to the foregoing undefined percep- 
tion); because of its not bringing about any definite idea with regard to 
any object. 

• 73. If the character of Pramana were attributed to the cognition 
of the qualified object, then the character of the Result would belong to 
the determination of shtmning, &c. And if it be urged that these two 

In this theory, the cognition nnd its means (the contact) are found to inhere in 
the same base — viz., the Soul ; and therefore such contact is the best means of 
cognition, 

69 these taken collectively ” — The contact of the Soul with the mind is preceded 
by the contact of the mind with the Sense-organ, which latter is preceded by the 
contact of the Sense-organ with the object perceived. 

70 In the theory of cognition being the means, the concrete cognition of an object 
is preceded by the cognition of its qualifications *. and m this theory, the latter is held 
to be the Result, and the former, the Means j and the cognition of the qualification 
having its purpose in the cognition of the qualified object, we have the co-objectively 
of these, on account of the co-substrateness of their operations, 

Shunning, i.e,, shunning, accepting, and disregarding. If the objector 

insists upon the character of the Result being attributed to that which follows imme- 
diatety after the Means, then, in that ease, we would accept the rememherance to bo the 
Result. 
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{the determination to shun^ &c., and the cognition of the qualified object] 
are intercepted bj the remembrance of the desirable character or other- 
wise (of the object cognised ), — then we would declare this (remem- 
brance) itself to be the Result. 

74. He (i.e., the Bauddha), — who, desiring co* objectivity (between 
the Means and the Result), asserts the Result (cognition) itself to be 
the Pramana, — would be contradicting the well-known distinction between 
the Cause and the Effect : — 

75. As, when the axe is applied to the Jchadim wood, the cutting 
does not belong to a log of the Falasa, (we see that) in ordinary 
experience, there is no identity between the axe (the means) and the cut 
(the result). 

76. If co-objectivity happens to please you, by doing away with 
the distinction (between the Means atid the Result), — through the rejec- 
tion of such identity, the said distinction would be equally pleasing to 
others (the ISfaiyayikas). 

77. If you assume that the attribution of the character of the 
Means to the Result, is indirect (or Secondary), — then would not others 
be able, somehow or other (indirectly), to assume the desired co-ohjec* 
tivity also ? 

78. The result being the specification of the object, the character 
of Px’amana belongs, according to us, to that which immediately precedes 
it j and so, if the cognition he said to be the Pramana, then the Result 
must be held to be something else. 

79. It is not proper to attribute the character of the result to 
“ Self-recognition,” — as this will be refuted later on ; nor is it proper to 

*16 The mere fact of any one theoi'y pleasing your fancy cannot serve as an argu. 
Tnenfc in its support; for such grounds could be urged iu support of the most absurd 
theories. 

77 Would not, — As we have shown above, the co-obje ctivity, through opera, 

tion. 

IS “If the Result be the specification of the object of cognition, then the 
pramana would be the contact of the mind and the soul, &o., as the factors immediately 
preceding the said Result. But if the cognition be held to be the Pramana, then 
such character of Pramana would also belong to abstract ooguibious, the subsequent 
concrete cognition (in the shape of the cognition of the specific properties, &c.), being 
its Result.”— ^591^5. 

The “ Santrantiha ” theory is that “Cognition in the shape of the object 
cognised— i.e , the forms of red, yellow, &o., imprinted upon cognition— is what is held 
to be Pramana ; because on this is based all differentiation into Bed, yellow, &o., and the 
Result of this Pramana is Self-cognition,—i e., the comprehension of the cognition by 
itself; and the external objects are the objects cognised.” This theory of “Self- 
recognition” is refuted in the “Vijnavada” section of the Tartika, where it is shown 
that the cognition is only able to apprehend the external forma of objects, and also 
the ohsmge that these produce iu the cognition itself; because any such ‘^SeU- 
reoognition ” as held above would imply coutradiotory actions in itself. 
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sf^afce the form of the object ” to be the Pramaua, because of the diver- 
sity of objects. 

SO. The ‘ form of itself ’ (i e., of the cognition itself) is not found 
to be anything, other than ‘ Self-recognition,’ — which could be said to be the 
Pram&na with regard to ‘ Self-recognition ’ as the Hesult. 

81. Nor can the ‘form of the cognition itself’ be defined, (or speci- 
filed) without another ‘ form * ; and so again of this latter, and so forth, 
there would be no end of ‘ forms.’ 

82. The ‘ form of the cognition ’ too can have no existence, unless 
it is defined (or specified). In the case of the form of the object being 
the object of apprehension, however, we find no other appiehender (and as 
such there could be no specification). 

83. The mind being a Sense-organ, the idea of pleasure, <fec., is also 
* Sense-perception,’ because it is only when in contact with the mind, that 
the soul experiences them. 

84. It is only an object existing at the present time, that, being in 
contact with the eye, &c., can be apprehended ; and the object thus 

Diversity of objects ’’-—you hold the Pramdna to be in the shape of the object j and 
this Pramdna has got the object of cognition for its object j and the objects o^ 
cognition too are Redy Blue^ &o. Thus then the form of the object comes to have the 
object itself iov its object i while “ Self-recognition ** has cognition for its object, — thus 
there being a diversity of objects between the Pramdna and its Result. 

80 This Karika attacks the *‘YogaoSra” position. The Yogaoaras hold that 
cognition is naturally pure, and as such comprehends itself in the form of Redf Blucy 
&G,y which has been imprinted upon it by external impressions, thus doing away with 
the necessity of external objects j and as such, the “ form of the cognition itself is 
held to be the Pramdna, the form of the object being the object cognised, and “ Self- 
recognition ” being the Result. The sense of the refutation of this theory is that the 
“ form of cognition is the same as the “ Recognition by the cognition of itself ; ” 
and this being the Result, cannot, at the same time, be the Pramdna. 

81 “ la the ‘ form of itself * definite or indefinite ? If indefinite, no such form exists. 
If definite, then as any one form cannot be defined by itself, we would have to assume 
another form j and so on, ad infinitum ” — Kdc^ihd. 

8* “It has been urged that the form of the object as identified with the cognition ia 
held to the object of apprehension ; hut this cannot be ; because such an object cannot 
be apprehended by the cognition, because of the absurdity of any operation in itself; 
and we cannot find any other agent that would apprehend such an object, of which, 
we would thus come to have a negation ” — Kdgikd. 

88 It is urged by the opponent — “you too will have to postulate the Self -recognition 
of Cognition, in the case of the feelings of pleasure and pain, which are not directly 
perceptible by any of the Sense-organs.” The reply to this is that we sail clear of 
such a contingency, by postulating mind as a distinct Sense-organ, whereby pleasuie 
and pain are directly perceived. 

8fc “ The Saugatas hold that Sense-perception apprehends only specific objects ; 
while the Vedantists hold that it apprehends only the generic character (the class 
to which the object belongs). Hence the definition given in the Sutra is different 
from both ; inasmuch as it does not make any definite assertion with regard to the 

II 
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apprehended may be either generic or specific, — and hence it is not parti- 
cularly declared to be either the one or the other. 

85. Whatever definitions are given, no Sense-perception, of the 
ordinary character (i.e., not of Yogis, &c.), can be the Means (of knowing 
Duty), — because it consists of the comprehension of objects existing at the 
present time. 

86. If Sense-perception be said to consist in abstract (or undefined) 
cognition, then as a matter of course, it cannot be the Means (of knowing 
Duty) ; because the relation of Cause and Effect, is not apprehended 
without specification (t.e., without the comprehension of qualifications, 
which is wanting in all undefined cognitions). 

87. How can Inference, <fec., be said to be preceded by Sense-per- 
ception, when Sense-perception itself is declared to be undefined, — on 
account of its incapability of remembrance ? 

88. “Nor is there any comprehension, without specification, of 
either the Linga (the middle term of the syllogism), or the Lingi (the 
Major term), or the relation of these two (the premisses). In ‘Analogy' 
too, the comprehension of similarity being due to memory (it cannot be 
said to bo preceded by Sense-perception)." 

89. “Apparent Inconsistency also does not apply to an object 
which has not been perceived by some one else ; and the object, a cognition 
whereof gives rise to this (Arthapatti), is always concrete." 

object of apprehension,** The sense of the veply is that we hold the object of percep- 
tion to be only such, an object as is capable of being perceived^ as existing at the present 
time, and as connected with the organs of sense ; and sach an object may be either 
generic or specific, according to circamstanoes. Consequently no such specification of 
the character of the object is called for, in the Sutra. 

86 ‘‘Sense-perception” only apprehends present objects; hence whatever its 
definition, it can never be the means of knowing Duty. The cognition brought about 
by meditatiou is only a case of memory ; and as such, it is not even authoritative — to 
say nothing of its being “ Sense-perception.** 

85 Duty is the means of accomplishing a desirable end; and hence there can be 
nd comprehension of Duty, except in the form— “ This is the means to such and such a 
desirable end’*— which would not be possible in the absence of a well-defined idea of 
the cause as well as of the effect. 

87 Karikas 87 to 94 bring forward objections against the passage in the Bhashya, 
wherein it is declared that “ Inference,” “ Analogy * and the rest being necessarily 
preceded by “Sense-perception,” cannot be the means of knowing Duty, ** When 
Sense-perception, &o.,*’ — “ Sense-perception ’* is a perception brought about by the function 
of the Sense-organs. But these organs themselves have not the capacity to remember 
things; and a well-defined cognition is brought about by the adjustment of the Genus, 
&c., remembered at the time ; therefore “ Sense-perception *’ can, at best, be only 
indefinite. Under such circumstances, how can “Inference” be said to be preceded 
by “ Sense-perception,** which is always indefinite ? 

88 And as such it cannot be said to be invariably preceded by Sense-perception, as 
described above. 
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90. a case of Inference, where the Linga (the middle tei*m) in 
the shape of the movement of the sun, is also sach as is got at by means of 
Inference, — as also is the * Lingi * (major term), — ^how can we assert tbe 
precedence of Sense-perception ? ” 

91. ‘‘ In the case of an object apprehended by Sense-perception, how- 
can these (Inference &c.) have any authority? For when an object is only 
comprehended by means of these (Inference then it is not amenable 
to the organs of Sense.” 

92. “ If it is be urged that < the precedence of Sense-perception may 
be said to be due to the cognition of some object, (not necessarily the 
same as the object of the subsequent Inference, &c.),’ — then the futurity of 
the object (Duty) would not be a cause of its said non-cognisability.” 

93. Because, if such be the case, then any one object existing at 
the present time having been cognised by means of Sense-perception, — 
with this as the Linga (minor term of the syllogism), the sensuous percep- 
tion would lead to the cognition of Duty, even if it does not exist at the 
time.” 

94. ** And again, even the object treated of in the Veda, is known, 
only after the letters have been recognised by means of Sense-perception ; 
and for this reason, the Veda too, being preceded Sense-perception, 
could not be the means of knowing Duty.” 

95. (In reply to the above) some people hold that the precedence 
of Sense- perception is not the cause (of Inference, &c., not applying to the 


In a case, wherefrom the fact of the stin being found in different positions, 
one infers that the sun is moving ; and from this conclusion we deduce the cause of 
the sun’s motion. This latter Inference cannot be said to be preceded by ** Senses 
perception.” 

SI If Inference &o. be said to be invariably preceded by “ Sense-perception,” then 
they would be devoid of any authority. Because in that case, they would be ouly leading 
to a useless comprehension of such objects as have been already cognised by means 
of Sense-perception. If it be urged that both may have their uses at different times, 
then we reply that, if at the time of Inference, there be no Sense-perception, then the 
object of Inference would be only snob as is not amenable to the action of the Senses ; 
and hence Inference could not be said to be invariably preceded by, Sense-perception. 
For if the object were amenable to the Senses, then it could not be possible to have an 
Inference without Sense-perception; and it has been already explained that, at the 
time of Sense-perception, there is no use for Inference, which, in that case, can have 
no authority. 

The meaning of this Kirlka is this : if the other party say that they do not hoid 
that the object of Inference is always perceived by the Senses and such is the 
precedence of Sense-perception ; and that what they mean by jprecedence of Sstws- 
perception is that one of the three factors of Inference must be such as has beeu 
previoQsly recognised by Sense-perception ; — then we meet this position by urging that 
if snoh be the case, then the assertion that— “ Duty is not amenable to Sense-perce^p- 
tion on account its being in the future ” — ^becomes false ; the reason for this is 
explained in the next Karika.^ 
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case of Duty); all that is meant is that the authority which is due to 
the precedence of Sense-perception, does not apply (to the case of Duty) . 

96. As a matter of fact, however, Inference and the rest can operate 
only after one out of the three factors, ‘ Linga ’ (minor term), &c., has 
been cognised by means of Sense-perception ; and certainly there is no such 
thing in the case of Duty. 

97. Nor is here in this case, any possibility of Inference per Infer- 
ence; — because of the impossibility of any pre-ascertainment of the pre- 
mises and the terms (of the Syllogism). 

98. By means of Inference we do hot arrive at the idea of the mere 
of anything. If it be urged that “by ‘Duty’ we would qualify 

some other object,” — then (we reply) that in that case, the ‘ Paksha * 
(major term) would be devoid of any definite properties. 

99. Therefore, because of its never before having been fonnd to be 

The way of meeting the above objections, as shown in the last Karika would 
make the Bhashya passage in question altogether redundant. Therefore the Author 
offers another reply, more in keeping with his own views : we shall prove later on that 
we do not confine Sense-perception to undefined cognition alone j but we also hold the 
term to include well-defined concrete cognitions. Thus then, we can have no Inference 
without Sense- perception} because all processes of Inference depend upon the premises, 
which are got at solely by means of Sense-perception j and certainly, there can be no 
Inference without the premises. For instance, it is only when “ smoke ” is actually 
6een to be accompanied by Fire, and thus to be its mark^ — and only when the gavaya is 
seen to be like the cow,— that there can be a cognition of the existence of Fire (through 
Inference), and of the similarity of the gavaya to the cow (by Analogy), In the same 
manner, it is established that it is the cognition of the principal object of Inference 
that stands in need of Sense-perception ; and in the case of Duty, we cannot perceive 
by the senses, either any of its marks or anything similar to it. Hence Inference, 
Analogy, and the rest cannot apply to the case of Dnty, 

This hints at Karika 90, where it has been asserted that an Inference per Infer- 
ence is not preceded by Sense-perception. This is not correct ; because even in the 
instance there cited, until we have, through Sense-perception, arrived at the relation 
subsisting between the motion and its causey we can have no Inference of any sort. 

88 In every case of Inference, the object of Inference is a certain object, endowed 
with certain definite properties, and not as a mere entity ; while in the case of Duty, 
the only conclusion that is possible is — “ Duty exists,” which, in reality, can never be 
amenable to Inference ; but it would become so, if mere existence were the subject of 
Inference. If it be urged that — “ For Inference as applied to the case of Dnty, we 
oouid have an object, such as some person endowed with Duty (t.e., one who has per- 
formed the duties prescribed in the scriptures) ; and this would not be an Inference 
of mere existence,^* — then we reply that even such an Inference cannot be correct ; 
inasmuch as we have not yet arrived at any well-defined properties of Duty — which is 
to be the major term of the syllogism ; and until the properties of the major term be 
known, there can be no Inference. That is to say. Duty has not yet been proved, to 
be an entity j and so long as this has not been proved, there can be no Inference in 
which “ Duty” could be the major term. 

99 This Kaxika and the next bring forward two syllogisms in the proper style, to 
prove the inapplicability of Inference and Analogy to the case of Duty. By ** uncommon 
object” is mQ&nt the Bwalakshana^’ (the individual oharacterestic) of the Buddhist, 
which, according to them, is undefined, and as such, not amenable to Inference, Ac. 
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concomitant wifcii any object, Duty cannot be amenable to Inference, — -like 
tbe specific (undefined) characteristics of objects (or ‘ uncommon objects’)* 

100. Because of its being similar to the unseen (invisible), and 
because of its own imperceptibility, Duty cannot be amenable to Analogy, — 
like the said characteristics of objects. 

101-102. “ But then, * Apparent Inconsistency * would become such 

(means of recognising Duty), — based npou the perception of diversity 
in the world : the distinction of ‘ happy ’ and ‘ miserable ’ is not possible 
without some unseen cause ; because all visible causes are found to be 
incapable of explaining this diversity ; and because (conversely) we find 
such distinctions even in the absence of any seen cause j as we find that even 
when service and study are exactly similar, the result, in the capacity of 
the students, is not the same.’' 

103. Such could be the case, only if it were possible to refute the 
action of natural idiosyncracies ; or if there were any other cause of the 
diversity of the powers of Karma. 

104. Just as with regard to the diversity of their results, there is 
the natural capacity of Actions, — in the same manner could tbe diversity 
in the world be due to the peculiarities of nature. 

105. Then too, so long as, with regard to the action, tbe forms of Duty 


lOl-KS These Karikas embody an objection, the sense of which is thus explained 
the Kaqxka : “ Granted that Inference and Analogy are not the means of knowing 
Duty; bnt we have always found Apparent Inconsistency to apply to objects beyond 
the action of the Senses ; and on the seen diversity in the world, we could base an 
Apparent Inconsistency : This diversity in the world cannot be explained, nnless we 
postulate some such unseen agency as that of ‘Duty.* We find in the world that 
though all worldly circumstances and advantages are equal in the case of any two 
persons, yet they are not seen to be equally happy ; and like the fatness of Devadatta %oho 
does not eat during the day^ such diversity cannot be explained by any seen causes ; and, 
as in the case of Devadatta, the Apparent Inconsistency of fatness with fasting in the 
day is explained by postulating the fact of his eating at nighty which is not seen by the 
people; so too, in the case in question, the Apparent Inconsistency of the equality oy 
all worldly advantages with the inequality in the degree of happiness can be explained 
only by postulating an nnpoen agency, to which is given the name of ‘ Duty.* *’ Service 
or study, two persons serving the king equally well, are fouud to be rewarded 
differently ; and similarly two men studying the same subjACt under exactly similar 
circumstances, are found to differ iu their acquirements. And these discrepancies 
can be explained only by the agency of Dharma and Adharma, — the former oausAiig 
superiority, and tho latter inferiority. 

108 Even in the case of such actions as the “^^vamedha” sacrifice and “Animal* 
slaughter,’* we attribute their diverse results to the peculiar character of the actions 
themselves, and not to any extraneous cause. In the same manner, we could also 
attribute the diversity in the conditions of two men equally circumstanced to the 
peculiarities of their own nature, and not to any unseen extraneous cause, as you would 
seek to prove, by means of Apparent Inconsistency. 

106 The last Karikas embody one kind of reply to the above objections. But the 
Aathor finds this reply inadequate; because if all diversity were due to nature, one 
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and its contrary have not been differentiated, what could be the nse of 
the mere vague idea that “ there is something (the cause of diversity) ? ’’ 

106-107. Would pain result from Sacrifice, &o., or pleasure from 
Slaughter and the like ? And from what sorts of Action, what sort of 
effects -Heaven, children, &o. — would result ? * 

Until one has a definite idea as to these facts, he is never led to 
tfike up any action. What is here sought after is the root (cause) of such 
knowledge as forms part of such activity. 

108. Therefore though the Means in general may have been ascer- 
tained, no specification (of the Means) is possible, except through the 
Yeda; and it is an enquiry into this special Means (of knowing Duty), 
that has been declared by the author of the aphorisms. 

109. And when the special Means has been recognised, even the 
cognition of the Means in general, which is included in the former, would 
be got at through the Veda; and hence (Arthapatti) cannot be the means 
(of knowing even the generic form of the Means). 

110. And as with Arthapatti, so too there could be no similarity (of 
the Yeda) with Inference. If it be urged that Inference is based upon the 

and the same man conld not be both rich and poor, even at different periods of his 
life ; for his nature would remain the same all along. For this reason, he offers another 
reply, the sense of which is that Apparent Inconsistency” would only prove that 
there must be some unseen cause for the diversity ; but unless the character of the 
unseen cause — either as Duty or otherwise — is ascertained, the mere Icuowledge of the 
fact of there being such a cause of diversity could not serve any purpose; and certainly, 
Apparent Inconsistency ” could give us no clue as to the nature of the cause ; and as 
such, it could never be the means of knowing Duty. 

101 The knowledge which forms an integral part of activity is based upon the 
Teda; and hence “ Apparent Inconsistency” cannot have any application in this case. 

108 “Apparent Inconsistency” only serves to prove that the aforesaid diversity 
has an unseen cause. 

109 This Karika anticipates the following objection. “Inasmuch as ‘Apparent 
Inconsistency ’ brings about the idea of the catb-ie general^ and the Veda that of the 
specific cause , — we should say that the means of kit«-wing Duty consists in ‘ Apparent 
Inconsistency and the Veda,’ combined, and not in tlie Veda alone.” The sense of 
the reply is that “Apparent Inconsistency” proving the geneid^ is unable to give any 
idea of the particular ; whereas the Veda proving the particular wtsoild apply to the 
general also ; because an idea of the former inclndes that of the latter. 

110 Some people urge that the argument contained in the above objeqtiot. is not 

an instance of “Apparent Inconsistency,” but one of ordinary Inference, per 
pollens, based upon the invariable concomitance of the cause m general, with the effect 
in general; and thus the Veda too comes *to be nothing but a part of Inference. The 
Karika means that these people have also been refuted by the above refutation of 
“ Apparent Inconsistency.” * 

Some commentators construe ncinuniunopameshyafe^’ as “u<x anumunam isJiyate, 
na upamanam ishyate; ” but this construction is not right ; in as much as the opponent 
also denies the applicability of “ Analogy ; ” and as such it would be a useless effort 
to deny what the opponent also denies, as pointed out in the Kdgihh 
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Scripture; — then (we reply that) in that case, the character of Pramana 
would belong to this (latter) (and not to the Inference). 


111. The assertion, — ^that the ‘ Linga ’ (and other factors of Infer- 
ence) are not perceptible by the organs of Sense, because of the undefined 
character (of Sense-perception) ” — is not correct ; because we hold Sense- 
perception to be applicable to well-defined (concrete) cognitions also, as 
helping the comprehension of the form of the object. 

112. First of all, there is a cognition in the shape cC mere observation 
in the abstract, which is undefined, — similar to the cognition of the infant 
or the dumb, arising purely out of the object by itself (without ary 
qualifications). 

113. And at that time neither any specification nor a generalisation is 
recognised; what is cognised is only the object, the substratum of these 
(generalisation and specification). 

114-116. Others (the Yedantists) lay down a “ Summum Genus ” in 
the shape of “ Being (/Sa#), which they call ‘‘ Substance ’’ ; and 
through this, they hold “generalisation” to be the object of perception 

The meaning of the second half is that if “ Inference ” be made to depend upon 
the Veda, for the sake of the cognition of special canses, then we would ha^e the Veda 
itself, as the independent cause of the cognition of the general as well as the particular. 

111 It has been urged that there can be no perception of the Linga, &c. ; because 
** Perception ” consists of undefined (abstract) cognition, which cannot gi76 rise to any 
premises, as these latter consist of definite concrete ideas. It is this theory that is 
controverted here ; It is not an absolute rale that all Sense-perception ” must a^waya 
consist of undefined abstract cognition ; as we shall prove later on that we apply the 
name ** Sense-perception also to the cognition of the form of the object, which is 
well-defined and concrete, and is brought about by t^e action of the Sense-organs, 
following closely npon the undefined abstract cognition, in connection with the same 
object ; and it is quite reasonable to assert the precedence of such concrete cognition, 
to “ Inference ” and the rest. 

112 Some people deny abstract cognition, altogether. Their reasoning is this : 
“All cognition is concrete, because it is always accompanied by expression in words. 
In ordinary experience, we do not come across any cognition, which is not accompanied 
by verbal expression. We enquire into the various means of cognition, only for the 
sake of ordinary experience, and we do not find any experience based npon any purely 
abstract cognition j in as much as all experience is concrete and definite. The cogni- 
tions of the in^- nt also are accompanied by verbal expression, in its subtlest form, 
&c. 

114 These theorists hold that there is only one yeneraUty, in the shape of “ Being/* — 
all others being only specifications of this ; what is known as a “ generality ** is that 
which is common to many individuals; and what is known as “ specific** is that which 
is restricted to a single individual ; and it is the great generality that forms the object 
of Abstract Cognition, the rest being amenable to concrete perception. Because, if 
such specific characters were nob recognised, as being common to certain objects, and 
as not existing in others, — by wbat means could there be any discrimination between 
the perceptions of different objects ? 
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(i.e., the uadefined abstract cognition) ; the “ specifications ’’ being cognised 
by means of well-defined concrete cognitions. Some of these specific 
characters again are peculiar to each individual, vrhile some are common 
to many. And -without such recognition of these (specific characters), 
through specification and generalisation, there would be no difference 
between the perception of the cow and that of the horse. 

117. This is not correct; because (even in the case of abstract 
cognition) we find each individual object to be distinct from others ; 
and because the difference cannot be expressed, that is no reason why 
its existence should be totally denied. 

118. Even in the case of an undefined abstract cognition, there is 
a perception of the object, in its two fold aspect (general and specific). 

118-119. And this cognition (of the double aspect of an object) only 
serves to point out ics real character; by the cogniser, however, it is 
per<eived in its pure (unqualified) form only. It is not cognised as 
anything sjoecial, because there is no exclusion of others (objects) ; nor is 
it cognised as general, because there is no definite idea as to the inclusion 
of other special objects. 

120. And it is only after some time that the object comes to be 
characterised by such specifications as the “ class ” and the rest ; and the 

in If the great genus Being” aihne -were the objecfc of Abstract Oognitiun, then 
we would have exactly the same cognition (so long as it remains undefined), with regard 
to all objeck-, But, as a matter of fact, such is not the casej since we find that the 
abstract cognition with regard to one object differs from that with regard to another. 
Though this difference cannot very well bo expressed in words, yet this non-expressibi- 
lity cannot prove its non-existence. 

118 That is to say, it is not only the general aspect of an action that is cognised 
by Abstract Perception. 

U8.U9 To this view, of Abstract cognition relating to the double aspect of an 
object, it is objected, that, in the course of such abstract cognition, there is no idea 
of either the generic or the specific aspect of the object; and as such, the above view 
sounds much like a contradiction of facts. The rep?y is that we do not mean that in 
the course of abstract cognition, there is any comprehension of either the inclusion 
or the exclusion of different objects, in or from the object cognised ; all that we mean 
by mentioning the “ twofold aspect of the object ” is, to state the character of the 
object : that the object of Abstract Cognition is such as has a twofold aspect. What 
is comprehended by the cogniser is the object, pure and simple, without any qualifica- 
tions, &c. ; and, in abstract cognition, this object is not cognised as anything particular ; 
because Abstract Cognition does not serve to exclude other objects ; nor is it perceived 
as anything general ; because Abstract cognition does not luolade other objects. 
Therefore what is comprehended by means of Abstract Cognition is only the object, 
pure and simple ; and this object is such as has the twofold character of the general 
and the particular ; and this is all that we mean. 

l«0 Abstract Cognition is followed by a cognition which serves to specify the 
object, with reference to “class” “action” and “property” and this definite 
cognition is also held by ns to be included in “ Sense-perception ” and this name thus 
comes to apply both to Abstract and Concrete cogiutioaa. 
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eognition, bj means of wbicb such specifications are arrived at, is also 
included in Seiise-preception. 

121. And the reason for this is that the means of this latter cogni- 
tion is the sense-organ ; though the cognition is not actually located in it ; 
For this reason, the fact of the sense-organ being incapable of remembrance 
cau not preclude vrell-defined (concrete) cognition (from Sense-preception). 

122. Because the cognition is located in the soul ; and it is this (the 
soul) that is found to be the cogniser ; and this (soul) has also the power 
of Bemembering, as also of Recognising (the facts of past expeiience). 

123. Therefore when the contact of the object with the sense-organ 
is present, the person, — though specifying the object, through Memory, by 
means of its own characteristics, — comes to have the sensuous perception 
of that object; 

124. And this (perception) being dependent upon the Sense.s, is 

righily attributed to them called ‘Sense-perception’); and that 

which is produced without the contact of the senses is not called ‘ Sense- 
perception.’ 

125. All cognition, that follows from frequent specifications of this 
sort, is said to be “ Sense-perception,” in accordance with their connection 
contact or with the organs of Sense. 

126. Because the objects in a lying-in room (which is closed on ail 
sides) are not visible to those who have just entered it, from outside; 
that does not lead to the conclusion that such objects are not perceptible 
by the Senses. 

W! It is urged that it has already been declared that sense-perception is the 
cognition brought about by the action of the sense-organs ; the specifications however 
are arrived at through the remerribrance of the class and action, &c , of the object; 
but the sense-organs have no capacicj of remembering ; hence a concrete cognition cau 
never be sensiwus/^ In reply to this, it is said that this objection would apply to us 
if we held that the sense-organs serve to specify the objects, after having remembered 
the class, Ac. As a nnattor of fact, however, we do not hold any such view ; in fact, 
the sense-organs are only the means of cognition ; and the cognition and Its memory in- 
here in the 8owl, Therefore our theory is not open to the objection based upon the 
incapability, of the senses, to remember. 

A man happens to see a certain object belonging to one class ; and after some 
time when he happens to see another object of the same kind, he remembers the fact 
of his having previously seen the former object ; and then he comes to recognise the 
two objects as belonging to the same class. And the latter object being still before 
his eyes, be comes to have a well-defined and specified ^^Sense-perception ’ of the 
object ; in as much as the operation of the sense-organ continues all along, 

'iliat is to say, even though it is aided by Eeraemberance, the causal efiSicienoy 
belongs to the senses themseUos, 

Though there may be many such specifications, j^t, so long as they are brought 
about in accordance with Sense-contact, they cannot but be included in the name 
“ Sense-perception.” 

IS® That is to say, the name Sense-perception ” is not restricted to such percep- 
tions alone as are produced immediately after the operation of the Sense-organs. 

12 
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127. Aii<l just as in this case, the persons, at first, apprehending 
only a semblance of the objects, sabsequently c6me to have a clear and 
definite perception of their real form; so, in the same manner (would one 
Come to have a definite cognition) of the specific properties (class, &c.), 
of the object (after having had an undefined idea of these^. 

128. If, after having observed an object (in the abstract), one were 
to close bis eyes and then determine the object (in the concrete), — this 
would not be Sense-perception, because of its not following from a contact 
of the Sense-organ. 

129. The Soul and the rest could be the cause also of such concrete 
cognitions, as are not connected with the Sense-organs ; therefore the only 
reason, why concrete cognitions are attributed to the Senses, lies in the 
fact that the Sense-organ alone is a means that brings about only such 
cognition as is connected with the senses, 

130. In the undefined abstract cognition also, the Sense is not the 

127 In the instance cited, though, at first, the person perceives only the semblance 
of the two objects, yet, subsequently, he comes to have a definite perception of the 
objects themselves i but this too is brought about by means of the eyes alone. In the 
same manner, in the case of definite concrete cognition, though the first contact of the 
sense would only give rise to an undefined abstract cognition, yet, subsequently — the 
contact of the Sense-oigan continuing all the time — the person would come to have a 
well-defined perception of the various specific properties — genm^ property, &o. — of tho 
objects } and it is this that constitutes concrete cognition. And as the Sense-contact 
has all along continued to operate, such cognition cannot but be called “ Sense-percep- 
tion." 

128 Because the closing of the eye has cut off the Sense-contact. 

12i> This Karika anticipates the following objection: *‘The Means of Concrete 
Cognition are manifold, — snch as the Soid and the rest ; in that case, why should such 
cognition be specifically attributed to the organs of Sense, and be called sensuous f** The 
sense of the reply is that names are given to objects, in accordance with such an aspect 
of it, as belongs exclusively to the object iu question. In the present instance the 
agency of the senses alone is such as belongs exclusively to Concrete Cognition, the 
agency of the Soul, &c., belonging also to other kinds of cc^ition — snob as the 
Inferential, Verbal, &c., and as snch it is only right that it should be called sensuous. 

180 The first half of this Karika implies that the objection pointed out in the last 
note d.oes not hold. If it be nrged that “the Concrete Cognition, following, upon 
Abstract Cognition, must be held to have this latter for its cause, and cannot be attri- 
buted to the senses,” — then, we reply that even then, inasmuch as it is brought about, 
through the intervention of Abstract Cognition, by means of the senses alone, it can 
be called “ Sensuous.” This would be quite compatible with ordinary usages ; — e.g., 
the name “pankaja” {clay-horn} that is given to the lotus, cannot belong to it literally j 
since the lotus is produced directly, not from the mud, but from the lutbous root; yet 
all the same, the name does apply to the lotus, simply on the ground of its being 
produced from the mud, through the intervention of the bulbous root. The assertion 
that — we would conventionally restricfc the name Sense-perception to Concrete Cogni- 
tion” — implies that if we did not call in the aid of conventional usage, the argument, 
baaed upon the fact of its being intermediately produced by the senses, would apply to 
Xnferetice also, which too would come to be called Seuse-perception, as being produced 
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only catise. Or, the name ‘ Sense-perception ’ might be ss^^id to apply, by 
conventional usage, to that which is produced intermediately thereby (ue., 
by sensuous perception), — as in the case ot the word “ Parifcaja.” 

131. Or, this conventional usage too may not applf to the case o£ 
such concrete cognition as is of itself (naturally) known to be sensuous, 
which is not the case with abstract cognition. 

132. Por us all meanings of words, are comprehended, through the 
usage of old (experienced) people. And the sense in which a word has 
been used by these (old people), cannot be separated from it. 

133. It is only the observation (and classification) of established 
facts, that ought to be done by enquirers ; and a certain fact which is 
known to all men as established, cannot be set aside by (newly-devised) 
definitions. 

134. Again, how can dependence on Sense-organ be said to apply to 
the Self-recognition of the cognition ? If it be urged that “ the mind 
would serve as the requisiste Sense-organ, in that case,” — then the same 
would also apply to the case of (such specifications of ‘class,’ &c , as) the 
class cow ” and the like. 

135. If it be urged that it is only meant to be applicable to “ Self- 
recognition,” — (we reply that) people do not mean it so. Therefore we 
must have recourse either to usage, or to conventional technicality. 

136. And again, as the sensuous character of pleasure pain, &c., 
is due to the fact of the mind being a Sense-oi^an, so, in the same manner, 

by the senses intermediately* What the author means is that the word Sense-percep- 
tion is yogariidhaJ* 

IBS This anticipates the objection that we find people using the name “Sense- 
perception” with regard to Concrete Cognition, and yet we find that the correct 
definition of -the name does not apply to such Cognition. 

lS4f If Concrete Cognition is not accepted to be sensuous^ — how can the Buddhist 
say that the cognition of the cognition^ hy itself, is dne to the action of the senses ? 
For such Self-recognition cannot proceed directly, from any Sense-oi’gan. 

Only meant to he, — because the mind, being an internal organ, could not 

apply to external objects; but the Self-recognition of Cognition is a purely internal 
process, and aS such, could be effected by the internal organ of the mind. The sense 
of the reply is that people accept the applicability of the mind even to the perception 
of external objects — like the class “cow” ani the like. 

“ We must have recourse, — The sensuous character of Self-recognition being 
thus denied, it is only Concrete Cognition that can be sensuous. And if it be urged 
that — “inasmuch as the mind is an internal organ, and Concrete Cognition does not 
follow directly from Sense-contact, such Cognition cannot be sensuous ^** — we reply that 
since we have already proved the sensuous character of Concrete Cognition, if you 
do not find it to be directly amenable to the function of any of the eleven organs of 
sense, you must have recourse to technicality, or conventional wiage, on which would be 
based the fact of Concrete Cognition being included in “Sense-perception;” siaoe the 
sensuous character of such Cognition cannot, in any case, be denied. 

134 The opponent also accepts Pleasure and Pain to be sensuous. 
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would the sensuous character of the specification of class, <&c., also he due to 
the same cause. 

137. Ind, as in your case, eren when the fact of depending upon 
the mind is the same (in the case of all cognitions), yon specify it as 
“ undefined abstract cognition,” and thus accept only certain parts thereof 
to be sensuous, — so, the same could be done in our case also. 

138. On account of the absence of the * Linga * (middle term), this 
(concrete cognition) cannot be said to be Inferential, &c. And on account 
of there being no notion of any contradiction, it cannot be said to be 
unauthoritative. 

J39. And again, on account of its not having been perceived before, 
it cannot be Remembrance.” Therefore it must be ‘ Sensuous ’ ; such 
is also the common usage and belief. 

140. Glass, &c., being objects foreign to the object perceived, 
the notion thereof in connection with the object, which is not identical 
with them (Class, &c.), can only be a case of false attribution ; and as such 
it is similar to the ordinary misconceptions of the mirage and the like.^* 

141, It is not so ; because it is not possible that the cognitions of a 
horse and other objects, should always be cases of false attribution ; specially 

131 Like Abstract Cogmtian, Concrete Cognition is brought about by* the mind ; 
and yet the BaddUist defines sensuous perception, as undefined and abstract; and 
thereby confines sensmusness to the selfirecognitton of Cognitions, and denies it in 
the case of such cognitions as that of the class “ cow.” In the same manner, even 
when the fact of being 'produced by the mind is common to Sense-perception, Inference, 
Analogy, &o , we could restrict the name to the cognition of such objects as are not 
removed from the Sense-organs. That is to say, as the other party restricts the name to 
one class of Cognition, dogmatically, without any reasonable grounds for so doing, — we 
could also do the same. The Karika refers to the objection that — “ if, tho mere fact of 
being produced by the sense of mind be the sole criterion of Sense-perception, then 
Inference, &o., would also become included in it ” The sense of the reply is that as 
the Buddhist dogmatically excludes all other cognitions, except the Abstract, from 
“ Sense-perception,” we would also dogmatically exclude Inference, &c. 

133 As Concrete Cognition cannot be either Inferential, or Yerbal, , or based upon 
Analogy ; nor can it be said to be altogether untrustworthy ; it must be accepted as 
“ Sense*perception ” there being uo ground for our denying snch acceptance. 

140 Xhis Zarika embodies the Yedantio objection : We grant that Concrete Cogni- 
tion cannot be Inferential, &o. ; but we cannot agree to its being always authoritative. 
Because Concrete Cognition consists in the attribution of Claris, Action, &c., to an 
altogether different object {viz., the individual object of perception ) ; and as such, it 
cannot but be false.” 

141 Says the Nydy n'atnahara : Class, &c., are not altogether different from 
tho Individual. It is a fact of common experience that the indtvidual *cow* 
is recognised as such, only when it is found to be identical with the Class ‘ cow ’ 
(without which it could never be known as *oow*). This could not be, if the Indivi- 
dual were totally different from the Class. Such recognition of the identity of the 
Individual with the Class is the only means of knowing the Class j hence there must 
be an identity between the Individual and the Class.” 
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as we bold tliat the Class (Action and Property) are not totally different 
from the Individual (object of perception). 

142. If the qualification were entirely different from the qualified, 
then, how could the qualification always produce, in the qualified (object), 
a cognition precisely similar to itself ? 

143. The perception, of the colour of shellac in a piece of rock- 
crystal, belongs only to the ignorant, and is false (mistaken),— for the 
wise, thei*e is a recognition of difference (between the real form of the 
crystal, and the refiected one of shellac). 

144. Whereas the individual object has never been seen as separated 
from OlasSf <fec. ; nor have these latter been ever seen apart from the 
individual, — as is the case with the rook-crystal and the shellac. 

145. In the case of the crystal and shellac too, if the difference were 
never perceived by anybody, — whereby could the apparent correctness of 
the perception of the red colour (in the rock-crystal) be ever set aside ? 

146. Nor can there be any assumption of an extraneous relation 
subsisting among objects proved to be inseparable. Because there can be 
no such relation between unaccomplished objects. And if a member of the 
relation be said to be accomplished (before the relation is established) then 
there is no inseparability. 

147. Such being the case, there is no ground for postulating a 


Qualification” — Class, Action and Property. Qualified ” — the Individual 
object. If the Class were something other than the Individual, then the idea of the 
latter could not be invariably concomitant with that of the former. 

145 The Vedanti urges that if “Sense-perception” were always authoritative, then 
the notion of redness in the crystal would also be true. The sense of the reply is clear. 

144 The crystal and the lac are not always found to be concomitant; while the 
Individual is invariably found to be concomitant with the Class, and vice versd. 
Therefore the instance of the crystal and lao cannot apply to the present case. 

146 If the crystal were always accompanied by the lao, and if it were inseparably 
connected with it, then the perception of redness in the crystal could not but be 
accepted as true. 

146 The Vai<jeshikas hold that Class, Action-, &o., are entirely different from the 
Individual; and they are found to be invariably concomitant with the latter, simply 
because they are inseparably related to it, by the permanent relation of ‘ Saraavaya * 
(Inherence). The Sense of the objection to this theory is that no relation can subsist 
between any two objects, that are not already known to be established entities ; and 
thus, if either member of the relation be accepted as being an established entity, prior 
to the assertion of the relation, then the inseparability ceases. Hence no relation 
between inseparable objects being possible, there can be no such thing as “ Samavaya.” 

1*1 “ Such "being the case^ ^c” — There being no inseparability, there is no reason to 
assert any snob relation as the “ SamavSya.” And thus no relation being perceptible, 
we could not irecognise either the Individual or the Class. And there being no ground 
for relation, there could be no relation among the categories — among which the only 
relation held by the TaicSshika to subsist is that of “ Samavaya,” which has bsen 
proved to be non est. 
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relation (between tbe Class and the IndividnaT) ; nor could we recognise 
any relation to subsist among the six categories themselves. 

148. The separation from Samavaya would lead to mutual separation 
(among objects said to be related by Samavaya) ; and if the existence 
of these were certain, then there would be no limit ; because of its being 
accompanied by another, and so on, ad infinitiim, 

149. If it is urged that the “ Samavaya being identical with the 
form (of the objects themselves), no assumption of any other relation is 
necessary,” — then on account of this identity, the Samavaya may be only a 
particular form of the qualification. and the qualified ( Glass and Individual), 

150. Because if it (Samavaya) is different from them ( the objects 
Class and Individual), then it cannot subsist as a relation (between these 
two) ; if, on the other hand, it be identical with these two, then they 
cannot be different (from one another). 

151. ** But the object — such as the ‘ cow ’ f. i. — not being perceived 
apart from its properties, it would be only an aggregate of these properties 
(and have no independent existence of its own, — like the forest and other 
like things).” 

152. The Object is that which permeates through such (properties) 
as have the character of appearance and disappearance, prior to the 
comprehension of the properties themselves. 

153. Therefore the object — that is perceived, by people, in the form 

148 The question is — ^ Is the Samavaya itself related to the objects among whom 
it is said to subsist, or is it not ? ** If it is not, then there can be no Samavaya with 
regard to the objects. And if it is, then this relation of Samavaya with the objects 
would stand in need of another relation, and so on, th©r© being no end of Samavayas, 

US The objection is that Samavaya is nothing more or less than the forms ' of the 
objects themselves. The reply is that in that case, the Vaioeshika drifts towards onr 
theory 5 inasmuch as we also assert that the objects— the giwiZi/icatioTi. * Class* and the 
qwilifed ‘ Individual/ betweeu which you assert the relation of Samavaya— are identi- 
cal j and yon also hold that the relation between them is that of identity ^ which comes 
to the same thing. 

161 The meaning of the objection is that the object is not found to differ from its 
properties; it is only an agglomeration of the properties ; jnst as the forest is only the 
collection of trees in it; and farther, we have only five senses; and all these have their 
purpose only in apprehending five sets of properties. Consequently, as there is no 
sixth sense, we can never perceive anything besides these properties. 

163 The sense of the reply to the last Karika is that the properties— co^ow-r, f.i.— 
have the character of appearing and disappearing — e.g., the greenness of the fruit dis- 
appears, and yelloivness appears ; therefore it is that which conforms with both these 
properties (the one going and the other coming), which is the object, the fruit ; and 
this must be different from both greenness and yellowness; inasmuch as while the 
former has disappeared, and the latter has appeared, the fruit itself has all along oon- 
tiuued the same ; and it is possible to have a cognition, (though only undefined and in 
the abstract) of the fruit, as apart from its properties. 

iSS This sums up- the authoritative character of Concrete Cognition, Does not 
hecomej this refers to the Yedantio objection brought forward in Karika 140. 
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of Olass^ &c. (i e., as specified by these)— does not, by this fact, become of 
another form ; and hence it cannot be untrustworthy. 

154. That object, whose difference from its properties is clearly 
defined, — even of this, the identity (with the properties) being permanent, 
there can be no falsity (or untrust worthiness) of its concrete cognition. 

155. It is only that which, while having one cognisable form, is 
cognised in another, that is false; and not that which is always cognised in 
its own permanent form, 

156. That which is cognised by more senses than one does not (only 
on that account) come to be of diverse forms ; for if it were so, then 
any and every object would come to have diverse forms, on the ground of 
its being cognised by the (same) sense, as located in the bodies of different 
persons. 

157. If it be urged that “ in this case the senses of all person would 
be of the same class^ and as such in a way identical,” — then we could have 
(the same in the other case also — ^the non-difference being based upon) 
the sameness of the class “ Sense-organ.” The class “ Being ” too, is not 
diverse, because of its cognition being always the same (even though it 
is cognisable by all the five Sense-organs). 

158. Colour, Taste, Odour, &c., do not become identical with one 
another * because of the difference in their cognitions. The Singleness and 

IW This anticipates the following objection of the Buddhists i An object cognised 
by the senses of touch and sight would come to have diverse forms. For if even on 
the diversity of the comprehending organ, there were no diversity in the forms of the 
object comprehended, then there would be no difference between smell and colour, 

If it be urged that the class ‘ Being * is perceived by means of all the five senses,— >we 
deny this ; because no such class can be perceived by the five senses. And if you assert 
a commixture of the Sense-organs, then it would he superfinous to postulate more 
than one Sense-organ— that of Touch, for instances and the functions of all the other 
senses might be accepted as congregating in this alone.” The sense of the reply is 
that the mere fact of being cognised by more senses than one does not constitute 
safS.cient ground for postulating a diversity in its forms. For if that were the 
sole ground for diversity, then even the object perceived by means of a siiu^de sense, 
.would have to be taken as diverse ; inasmuch as the object is cognised by many persons,^ 
and as snob there is a diversity in the comprehending sense — this diversity being that 
of the senses as belonging to various persons. 

l&T The objector says that though the one sense — of Touch, f.i., — may belong to 
different persons, yet everyone of these is the ** Sense of Touch ” ; and as such i,!'ere 
is no real diversity in the comprehending organ. The meaning of the reply is tha 
though the Sense of Touch may differ from the Sense of Sight, yet both equally are 
** Sense ; ” and as such, in onr case tOo, there is no real diversity, Though the class 
‘ Being ’ is cognisable by all the senses, yet its cognition being of the same form, in all 
cases, it cannot be said to have many forms. 

1^8 In the same manner, colour, taste, &o., cannot be said to be identical ; because 
all of them are cognised to be of the same character. We can however call these 
“ single,” taking them as forning parts of the class ” Being,” and “ many” or “ diverse,” 
when they are taken in their respectivelndividual forms of colour, taste, &c. 
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niamfofdness of these maj be explained as being dae respectively, to tbeir 
being considered collectively as “ Being,” or individually, as Colour,'* 
“ Taste,” “ Odour,” &c. 

159. In some cases, there being a commixture of various Bense- 
functions, we conclude that the Sense-organ functioning is not one ; because 
in certain cases we have a definite idea as to the respective importance of 
the various Sense-functions, based upon the comparative strength and 
weakness of the Sense-organs. 

160-161. As for instance, in the case of the Mind, we find that with 
regard to Colour, &c., it functions in conjunction with the eye, and the 
other Sense-organs ; while with regard to pleasure, pain, &c., we find 
it functioning independently by itself* The absence of commixture in 
one case does not necessitate its absence in every case ; nor does the 
perception of commixture in one case necessitate its presence in another 
case, 

162. Because we find that there is a rememli^ance of sound, even on 
the destruction of the ear ; and also because we ^d that on such destruc- 
tion, there is no perception of any present sound ; — we conclude that 
there is a definite standard (regulating the relative importance of the 
senses). 

169 This Karika refutes the objeofcioa of the superflaonsness of postulating more 
than one sense. The meaning is that, because two functions of two senses become 
mixed up in the cognition of a single object, it does not follow that there is only one 
Sense-organ j since as a matter of fact, we find that one, whose sense of vision is 
strong, and that of audition weak, sees distant objects, but does not hear distant sounds, 
and vtc6 versd. Such adjustment of the Sense-functions could not be possible, if the 
Sense-organ were one only. Therefore, even though any two Sense-functions may 
become mixed up in the cognition of an object, get the two Sense-organs remain 
distinct. 

I50.«l These Karikas have in view the objection that “ Coming across a commix- 
ture of Sense-functions, in the case of the cognition of Substance, we might also infer 
the commixture to belong to the cases of Colour-perception and the rest ** The sense 
of the reply is that, that which has been seen to exist in one case, cannot neoessarilj 
be said to exist in every other case. As for instance, we find that, in the case of thf 
cognition of colour, &o., we find the mxnd functioning with the help of the external 
organs, the eye and the rest, whereas in the oases of Remembrance, Pleasure, and the 
like, the mind is found to function by itself alone. In the Same manner, of the 
external organs, the eye, &c., also, there would be a commixture in the case of the 
cognition of substance, while in the cases of the perception of colour, sound, &o., each 
of these organs would be functioning, each by itself. 

168 This Karika explains how we come to infer the fixity of the application of the 
mind, functioning as stated in the last Karika. Inasmuch as we find that one, who 
is totally deaf, remembers sounds, &nd feels pleasure, &o,, — ^we infer that, for remember* 
rng and feeling pleasure, &o., the mind functions independently of the external Sense- 
organs. On the other baud, we find that the deaf are incapable of perceiving any 
sounds at the present time •, and thence we conclude that in the perception of snob 
sounds, &c , the- mind stands in need of the external Sense-organs. 
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163. If the Sense-organ were only one, in all cases, then either every- 
thing or nothing would be perceived. If it be urged that we postulate 
different capacities (or functions) of the same Sense-organ, — then, these 
capacities themselves could be said to be so many distinct organs of sense. 

16L A deaf person would also hear sounds, if (in the perception of 
sound) there were a commixture with the eye, <fec. ; and also if the mind 
were independent (of the external organs) with regard to the cognition 
of present objects. 

165. The deaf person could not remember any sound, if the ear were 
the sole cause of memory; or (if you assert his remembrance to be 
spontaneous, and not due to any c&mse, then), like remembrance, he would 
also have a cognition of the present sound (which is not possible). 

166. And on the other band, there could not be any subsequent 
remembrance of the sound, if the mind had no share in its comprehension, 
at the time of its cognition by the ear ; nor could there be the non- 
remembrance of all other things (at the time of the perception of sound). 

167. If the person were nob dependent upon the Sense-organs, 
then he would have a simnltaneous cognition of all things at once ; 
because by himself, he consists of pure consciousness. 

168. Therefore in some places, we must accept exclusive fixity, as well 

163 The postulating of five different funotiona for any one Sense-organ, is the same 
as postulating five distinct Sense-organs. 

Wfc If there were commixture alone, there could be no restriction. If the mind, 

— Because though the deaf have no ears, yet they have their minds intact. 

16S This Karika anticipates the following objection j “The cognition of sound 
could be explained as being due solely to the ear; why call in the aid of the mind ? 
The sense of the reply is that, there could not be a remembrance of any particular 
sound, if the mind had nothing to do Tsdth its previous perception. And farther, we 
find that an absent-minded person, though with his eyes all right and quite open, is 
nnable to see anything. And again, after a certain object — sound, f.i.-— has been 
perceived, one does not, by that means, remember all other objects, colour, and the 
rest. Therefore we conclude that the mind, the organ of remembrance, has got 
something to do with the perception of objects. Because it we were to accept the 
agency of the mind with regard to memory, without admitting the fact of its liaving 
wmething to do with the object at the time of its being perceived by the Sense-organ, 
then we would be landing ourselves on an absurdity, — ^that of the perception of one 
object bringing about the remembrance of all other objects ; since, in that case, there 
would he nothing to restrict the agency of the mind to any particular object. 

161 A scion of the Yedanti asserts that the Self itself consists of pure conscious- 
ness ; and as such, all cognition is only natural to it j whence there is no necessity of 
having either external or internal organs of perception. The Karika means to say 
that if snob were the case, then all sorts of cognitions, of all things in the world, 
would be crowding upon the person, all at once. 

168 Through the character of their effect, in the shape of cognition, we infer the 
capabilities of the cogniser and the cognised ; and from these, we infer that, in certain 
cases,— «bs in that of coZour— there is no commixture ; while in others— as in that of 
stthaZaace— we have a commixtxwe, 

13 
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as commixtare, in accordancQ with, the character of the cogn,ifcion, ^these 
two being assnmed, from the capabilities of the cognisable (objoct) atid 
the cognising (organ), in accordance with the effects of these, in the 
shape of the resultant cognition. 

Id9. The divisions, of the eye, &o., as well as colour, &c., are limited 
to five only. Therefore though there are many such subdivisions as the 
Blue, Bed, &g., yet there is no necessity of postulating innumerable organs 
(for the perception of each of these). 

170. For this reason, we conclude that it is by means of all tbej^tje 
organs of sense that we have the cognition of the class Being and the 
class “ Quality ; of the “ Substance ” and the “ Shape ’’ (of objects), the 
cognition is caused by two (Sight and Touch) ; and of Colour and the rest, 
bj only ojie (the eye, &c. one by one). 

171. (ObJ ). Though identical with the Class, &c,, yet the idea (of 
an object) would be false, on account of its being brought about, through 
identification with the word ; — as is the case with the idea of Colour and 
the rest.’^ 

172. (Rep.). Tlie cognitions of objects, as produced, are nob in the 
form of identification with words. Because the ideas produced by words 
are exactly similar to those that have been brought about before the use of 
the words. 

173. (Obj ). “ Bat the idea of the form' of the coiv, iu the shape of 
the class coiv, ^c., never appears, until there has been a reeognitiou of the 
relation subsisting between the word ‘cow ’ and the object (it denotes).” 

l$9 As we have the restricted applications of the Sense-organs, to such objects as 
Taste, Colour, &o-, — i,e,, the cognition of colour is restricted to the eye and so on ; 
therefore we accept these as five distinct organs; but in the case of JBZwe, Bed, &c.j 
there is no such restriction, — all colour being equally perceptible by the eye alone, — 
therefore these are not accepted as separate subdivisions. 

170 This sums up the conclusions arrived at. 

ni The sense of the objection embodied in the Karlka is this : “ The object being 
identical with Class, Action and Property, we grant the trustworthiness of the cognition 
of such identity ; but the ^oord, in which this idea is expressed, is something quite 
different (from the object, and the Class, &c.) 5 therefore the idea, as identified with 
{i.e., expressed in) the toords, cannot but be false. Such words as ‘ Cow’ and the like 
denote the Class, Action and Property ,• and as such, specify such class as being 
specific forms of themselves; and then subsequently, they determine the particular 
individual object, as specified by such Class, &g. Thus then though there is no falsity 
attaching to the object as identified with the Class, &o., yet the identification of the 
Class, &c., with the Words cannot be true. Tbe proper name of different objects too 
serve to represent such objects as identical with the names ; and this identification 
of objects with words caunot but be false.” 

The idea of colour, ^c.— t.e., just as tbe identification of the colour blue, with the 
word “ blue ” is false. 

IIJ* That is to say, the idea that we have of objects is not in the form of words j 
our cognition of an object is not always accompanied by a verbal expression of tbe same 
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174. “ And if tbafe (whicli appears in tlie particular ‘ cow ’) were tlie 
form of the Class, &c., then even one who does not know the word ‘ cow ’ 
would recognise the animal (as belonging to such and such a class, 
which is an absurdity). Thus then, both by AjQS.rmative and Negative 
premises we conclude that the object is identical with the Word.” 

175. (Rep.). Just as Colour, Taste, <feo., are recognised, in their own 
form, as different from one another, even before their expression in words, — 
so would it also he in the case in question. The fact of these having 
different names (expression in words) is something quite different (from 
the objects themselves). 

176. Nor can an object be said to be not cognised, simply because it 
has not been specified by words. Therefore even he, who does not know 
the word, can recognise the class ‘ Cow,’ &c. 

177. Even in the case of a cognition produced by contact with the 
sense of hearing, there is no attribution of identity with words ; because 
there is a difference between the object and the word, based upon the fact 
of these being cognised by the Eye and the Ear (respectively). 

178. It is only in the ascertainment of one property of an object 
with innumerable properties, that the word serves as the means ; and it 
could in no case, be the cause of the imposition of its own identity (upon 
the object). 

179. Nor is it possible for the form of the means to be imposed upon 

VI h The affirmative Premiss is ; The idea of the class (*cow*) is brought about 
only when the relation between the word (‘ cow and the object (the Class) has been 
duly ascertained ” 5 and the Negative Premiss is : “ One who does not know the word 
can have no idea of the object, as belonging to any particular class” 

176 Just as we have the cognition of Colour, Taste, &c., in the abstract, even 
before the cognition of any relation between the word and the object, — so, in the same 
manner, we could also have the cognition of Class, &c., even before they come to be 
expressed, in words, in their own specific forms, and not in the form of the words 
(subsequently recognised as denoting them). One who knows the words is able to 
remember the names of the class, &c., as something over and above the specific forms 
of the words j and thereby he comes to give expression to them in words. 

n» It has been argued in the Vakyapadiya ” that “ one who does not know the 
word cannot have any idea of the class, because no expression in words is possible for 
him ; and there can be no such idea, in the absence of a coiuesponding verbal cxpres* 
sion.’* It has also been declared that “ In the world there is no idea which is nut 
expressed in words ; all idea is cognised only as expressed in words.’’ The Karika 
objects to this theory# 

171 Even in the case of a cognition accompanied by VTords, there is no notion of 
an identity between the Word and the Object; because the object is perceived by the 
Eye, while the Word is cognised by the Ear; and as such, the cognitions of these 
being radically different, they can never be identical. 

178 Words have their use only in defining or singling out one out of the many 
properties of an object j in*no case do they lead to any notion of their identity with 

obieot. 
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its object; for it cannot in any way be held that the form of the lamp or 
of the Sense (of sight), is imposed upon the Colour perceived. 

180. If the class Cow ^ be always cognised in the form of the word,— 
then, inasmuch as no other form is cognised, how could there be any 
difference between them, or any attribution of the form of the one to 
the other ? 

181. And again, if there be non- difference, in reality, there can be no 
falsity (in the identity) ; and if there be any difference in their forms, 
then there could be no chance of the said imposition ; and the assumption 
of such imposition would only be erroneous. 

182. It is only by means of looi'ds that there can be any description 
(or mention) of the object that has been cognised. And for one who 
would describe either the object or the word, or the Idea, the only expres- 
sion that he could use is “the cow.” 

183. And on account of this identity of expression (or description), 
the hearer comes to conceive the identity, of the word, the idea and the 
object, with the expression (used by the speaker). 

184. Though the cause of error is the same (in both cases) it is the 
cognition and audition that are known as imposed upon the object, and not 
the object upon those. 

185. As a matter of fact however, the idea of the coiv (the object) 
is in the form of ‘ an animal with dewlaps, &c.’; of the ‘word' (Go) is in 
the form of the letters ‘ Ga,* &c. ; and that of the ^idea* of these two 
is without any (external) shape. 

186. If the object were always cognised to be identical, in form, with 

180 If the Individual and the Class were both cognised in the form of the Word 
alone, then the Class and the Word, both being eternal, there would be an absolute 
non-difference between the two j and thereby there could be no attribution of the form 
of the Word on the Object or Class. That is to say, the Class being cognised in the 
form of the Word, and in no other form, it would become non-different from it. 

181 “ Imposition ’’—which has been noted and denied in 179. 

182 That is to say, the Object, the Word, and the Idea of the object, can all be 
described by the expression *‘the cow”} the Word only serves as the means of 
describing to others what one has seen. And it is from this fact that arises the 
erroneous notion that the word is identical with the object 

188 The hearer reasons thus : “ Because the speaker uses the same expression in 
the case of all the three, therefore he mnst also, necessarily, have the same idea with 
regard to them, &c., &c,” 

185 That is to say, the aforesaid imposition is only an error } as a matter of fact, 
the form of the idea is different in each case. 

186 Some people hold that the Word only serves to denote its own form ; and 
they declare that there is an imposition of this form npon the individual Object. 
The Karika objects to this view, on the ground that, if the object denoted by the 
Word were identical with the Word, then we would have the absurdity of there being 
no difference between such objects as the playing dice, the tree Terminalia belerica and 
other objects, that are all expx’essed by the same word “Aksha”; for the word remaining 
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the woi'd ^ — then in the case of such words as *‘Aksha” (and others with 
several meanings), the (different objects), dice and the rest, would also 
come to be identical. 

187. If it be urged that “ there may be such an identity,” — (we reply) 
that such identity is never recognised before the use of the word. If it 
be urged that “ the same may be the case with the class cow, <&c.,” we 
deny this ; because in this latter case we always see only one form. 

188. In the case of the plant terminalia helerica and the other two 
(denotations of the word Ahsha), there is no conformity of any one property ; 
the only common factor being the denotability by the word ‘ Aksha * ; and 
thus it is different from words denoting a class (in which there is con* 
foi*mity of properties among the various individuals constituting the Class), 

189. In the case of the word ‘Aksha’ however, we find three forms 
entirely different from one another. This could not be possible if there 
were any imposition of the form of the ivord ; as there is no difference in 
the form of the word “ Aksha,” (which continues to be the same, what- 
ever meaning it may be taken to denote), 

190. If it be urged that “the word ‘Aksha’ may be different (in 
each case) ” — we deny this ; because as a matter of fact whenever this 
word is used, there is always a doubt as to its present signification, which 
would not be possible, unless the word remained the sa7ne (in the case of 
all its significations) ; and secondly, we also actually find that the form of 
the word is precisely the same (in all cases). 

191. In the case of such words as “bhavati” and the like,— where 

the same, the forms of the objects, being identical with it, could not be different 
from one anotlier. 

1^7 The objection in the first half belongs to the Bauddha theory that the function 
of a Word lies only in the exclusion of everj'thing other than the object denoted by it ; 
and as such the meaning of the word ‘‘ Aksha would only be the negation of all 
^hat is not’ Aksha ” ; and in this form, there cannot but be non-difference among the 
objects denoted by the Word. The Author replies that we do not recognise any such 
identity, prior to the use of the Word ; and without the recognition of such a relation 
(which according to the Buddhist is necessary in the denotation of the Word), the 
Word cannot have any meaning. The objection raised in the second half of the 
Karlka means that “ the Mimanaaka also holds the Class * Cow * to be onr only j and 
as such, he will also have to face the absurdity of the non- difference among thousands 
of individual cows.” The reply to this is that, for the Mimansaka, there is no such 
absurdity, inasmuch as all the individual cows are actually found to be identical (similaz*) 
to one another, in their main shape, (the only difference being in the minor details). 

^190 Whenever a word with several meanings is used, there is always a doubt as 
to its true siguificdtion, which would not be possible, if the word did not remain the 
same in all oases. The theory here refuted is that the Word does nob really consist 
of the letters t but of the “ sjpJiota,” which js held to be peculiar to each word, and on 
which depends the signification of the word. 

191 “ Bhavati^'—ll) the' Locative of ‘ Bhavan’ (you), and also (iJ) the form in the 
Tresent Tense, Third Person, Singular of the root “ bhu (to be)* 
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there is a difference based upon (the word in one case being) a Pronoun, 
and (in another case) a Yerb, — the form remains the same; and as such, 
if there were any imposition (of the form of the word upon the object), 
we would have non-difference in the two meanings (of the word taken as 
a Pronoun, and as a Yeib). 

192. The formation of the word being precisely the same in both cases 
{hhavatir, as a Pronoun, and as a Yerb), how can the verbal expression 
be said to have the character of something to be accomplished ? Or again, 
how could the shapeless (immaterial) word have a shaped (corporeal or 
material) signification ? 

193. If the words* ‘ct v,' ‘horse’ and ‘white’ were independent of 
the form of the objects denoted, how could there be any restriction as to 
the denotations of these, as resting in ‘ class ’ ‘ quality,* &o. ? 

191. The difference between the words “ Tx'ee ” and “ The Fig-tree ” 
being exactly the same as (that) between (these and) the words “Jar,” 
&c., — how could there be in the case of the former couple, any relation 
of the general and the particular ^ if we did not take into consideration 
the forms of the objects (independently of the words) ? 

195. l^or could there beany co-substrateness (of the oyeci denoted 
and the Idea produced by the word)^ as (there is none) in the case of the 

192 As in the case of the pronoun, so also in that. of the Yerb, the Word is equally 
complete and accomplished. And then if the form of the Word were imposed upon 
(hud identical with) that of the Meaning, how could the meaning of the Verb be 
said to be in the course of completion ? For the verb ^ pachati ’ does not signify the 
completion of the action of cookxng ; it only signifies that the ‘ action of cooking 
lb in progress* Some people, again, hold the object to be a particular modification of 
the Word j and this is refuted by the latter sentence of the Text. The meaning of the 
Kariki. is that a material modification can belong only to a material primary. In the 
case in question, however, the word being immaterial^ cannot have matei ial modifica- 
tions in the shape of the jar, &o, 

195 If it was the mere form of the Word that was imposed upon the object denoted,— 
without any idea of the class^ &c., — how could we say that “ such and such a word 
denotes the class, and another denotes the property’^ 

194 You say that the form of the object signified by the Word is identical with the 
form of the Word itself. But you see that the difference between the ivords “ Tree** 
and Fig” would, in that case, be exactly the same as that between the words “ Jar ” 
and “ Tree ** ; and then what does this lead to ? It cannot but lead to the conclusion 
that the relation that subsists between the two objects Tree and Fig is exactly the same 
as that which subsists between the Tree and the jar; which would mean that there 
IS no relation between the generic term *‘Tree** and the particular term Fig,** 

196 In such instances as the “blue lotus*’ (where there is a co-substrateness 
between the property blueness and the class lotus), as there is no co-substrateness 
between the Word and the Idea, there would be none between the Idea and the Object 
denoted ; because, according to yon, it is the Word itself that is denoted ; and as there 
are two words in the compound “ blue lotus,** the object denoted by it cannot be one ; 
and as the objects are two, there can be no co-substrateness between the concept “ bine 
lotus’’ and the objects denoted by the two words. If it be urged that “as in the case 
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word and the Idea, Kor can two distinct Ideas cohere in one undefined 
(abstract) cognition. 

196. If it be urged that ‘the coherence is in the Substance (in 
general) ’ — then, all such words, as ‘ cow/ ‘ horse/ <fec., would come to 
have one and fche same meaning; because all these words signify a 
substance. 

197. The expression ‘blue lotus ’ too is not used with reference to a 
particular case of non-diference (between blueness and lotus) ; for if it 
were so, then the expression could not be used elsewhere (i.e., in the case 
of another blue lotus) ; whereas we see that such use is desirable. 

198. Nor do you accept the object “ blue lotus ” to be one only, (and 
reasonably so), — because (in the compound ‘ blue lotus ’ ) we recognise a 


the theory of the denotation of Glass, <feo., by the Word, the words ‘bine lotas’ 
give rise to only one concephon in the abstract, (^ e., the abstract Idea of the Blue 
Lotus), so, in our case too, we could assert that there is co-substrateness between the 
concept ‘ blue lotus,’ and the aforesaid abstract Idea,” — to this we reply that in your 
case, there is nothing to regulate the abstract signification of the words ‘blue’ and 
‘ lotus.’ In our case, we assort the word “ bine ” to denote a property and ‘ lotus ’ to 
denote an individual of the class ‘'lotus;” and hence we find the relation of the 
qualification and the qualified subsisting between the two ; and thereby we make “lotus ” 
the chief member of the compound, which fact serves to restrict the abstract Idea to 
the loius and not to fhQ blueness. While according to yon, both words signifying their 
abstract Ideas, there would be nothing to restrict the abstract denotation of the com- 
pound to anyone of the two objects. Says the Edgikd : “Two ideas are said to be 
co-snbstrate only when they are found to inhere in the same substrate. In accordance 
with the Imposition Theory, where can they cohere? For they cannot do so in the 
specific Abstract Property (“ Swalalcshana,'*) i because this is not definable. In onr 
theory however, there can be such co-mherence, inasmuch as we assert that a portion 
of the denoted object enters into the Abstract Idea produced by the Wood.” 

193 It has been shown above that there can be no co-inherence in the ' swalaJcshana ’ 
of the signification of the compound “blue-lotus.” Under the circumstances, if the 
co-inherence be held to be in the substance in general — z.e , if the co-subs trateness of 

‘ lotus * and ‘ blue ’ be held to be located in their generic character of ‘ Snbstance ’ 

then inasmuch as this latter is the same in the case of all significant words, all ob^'ects 
denoted by words would become oo-substrates with one another. 

191 If the expression “ blue lotus ” were held to be restricted to one such lotus 
in particular, then there would be no use of the expression in the case of any other 
such lotus; and this is not desirable, 

198 You do not admit of any such class as “blue lotus” — which would include 
many individual blue lotuses ; and as such, you cannot base the use of the compound 
upon any such class, which is the only way of applying one name to many objects, 
And further, you do not even admit any single object, as blue lotus ; w hich you could 
very reasonably accept, in accordance with your theory that the objects are identical 
with the words denoting them. Though such acceptance would not be right, inasmuch 
as “blue” and “lotus” are two distinct words, and as such they form the two members 
of a compound, and aocsordingly they have two distinct forms, whence they must be 
taken to signify two distinct objects ; for the simple reason that the imposition of the 
forms of two distinct words cannot result in the denotation of a single object. 
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difference, of words and meanings, based upon the (two) members (of the 
compoand), 

199. We also come across cases of the imposition of two words (upon 
the same object) ; e.gr., in the case of synonyms; and in such cases, these 
too would become co-sabstrate, like the expression “blue lotus.” 

200. A word is never used with reference to any object that has not 
been perceived before ; and then, at the time of the comprehension of the 
relation (between the word and the object), what sort of object would be 
cognised ? 

201. Because at that time it is not possible for the form of the word 
to be imposed upon that of ihe object ; nor is the relation (of tlie word), 
comprehended in reference to the particular object spoken of. 

202. And if the power of imposing its own form belonged to tbe 
word, independently of the comprehension of the relation, — then, we would 
have such imposition of forms, even in the case of a word that is heard 
for the first time. 

199 If in the case of blue-lotns,*’ you assert the co-subs traten ess to consist in 
the fact of the two words being nsed in closa proidmity, then in cases where two 
synonyms are pronounced together, when the meaning of a certain word is being 
explained to others — e.g., “ Utpalam ffamalam’* — ^you would have to admit a co-sub* 
stratenesa of these words also, which is an absurdity. 

200 Says the Kagikd : “A word is not able to signify an object, unless its relation to 
it has been ascertained; and, no such relation can be ascertained, unless the object has 
been perceived. Therefore it would be a hard nut to crack, for the upholder of the 
Imposition Theory, to explain what sort of object is perceived at the time of the com- 
prehension of the said relation.’* The question implies that the object cannot be 
cognised in any way — in accordance with the Imposition Theory. The next Karikii 
explains why there can be no such cognition of the object. 

201 ^‘Becauset (J’c.”— t.e., because it is only after the relation has been ascertained 
that there is a conception of the identity of the word with the object. The Kdgikn 
adds; “The object being, according to you, of the same form as t lie word, it cannot 
bring about any idea of ^oh form, unless it has itself been fully comprehended before- 
hand. Thus then the comprehension of the relation would depend upon the tmposition, 
atid this impositton too would depend upon a full comprehension of the relation ; and 
we wonld have the fault of mutual Inter-dependence.” 

“ Nor is the comprehension, — The relation of the word with its denotation is 

not comnrehended with reference to any one particular objecfc—f i, the individual cow j 
for if lb were so, then the word (the name ‘‘cow**} could not be used with reference 
to any other individual of the same class (“cow**); inasmuch as the relation is, as 
held by you, restricted to the former individual. And thus we would have to postulate 
endless relations — in fact, as many as there may be individuals that we come across. 

202 That is to say, this would give rise to the absurdity that the meaning of a 
word wonld be fully comprehended, even by one who hears it for the hrst time, just 
as well as any other person, who may have known it for ever so long. If the imposi- 
tion of the form of the word on the object were independent of any comprehension 
of the relation subsisting between the word and the object, then mo who hears the 
word “cow*’ pronounced for the first time would also uuderstand that it bignifies a 
certain animal with uewlaps, Ac., — ^which is an absurdity. 
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203. For us, however, no remembrance of the object denoted results 
on the first utterance of the word, because the person does nob yet know 
the object (it denotes). Whereas according to you the form of the object 
would be pei ceived in that of the words. 

204. Just as with regard to objects, that form the denotations of 
unknovYn woids, there is no idea of these (words as denoting such objects); 
so sirailailj, ia the case of words whose denotations are not known, (there 
is no idea of the object as denoted by such words), even when the word 
has been heard. 

205. Thus then, the denotations (^.e., the objects) do not depend 
entirely upon words ; oil the other hand, since wouis have the function of 
recalling the (pie-cognised) object, therefore we come to i*ecognise the 
dependence of these (;words upon objects, and not that of objects upon loords). 

206. For theae reasons, we conclude that it; is only the form of the 
object, cognised at the time of the comprehension of the relation ( between 
words and their denotations), that is cognised through the word also; and 
the (oiiginal) form of the object is in no case totally suppressed. 

207. We do not in any way cognise the identity of the word, in the 
idea, that is produced by the word, either ia the case of activity, or in tliat 
of cessation from activity. 

208. If we accepted the theory of the imposition (of the form of 

words ii^on the objects they denote), then we wonld comprehend different 
meanings from the (synonymous)' words— “ etc. ; because 

til ere is a difference in the forms of these words. 

200-210. The imposition of the identity of anything is fouud to bo 
due eitlier to similarity or to rejiection. In the present ease, however, wo 

The above objection does not apply to onr theory j because we hold that the 
comprehension of the meaning of a woid depends npon a certain relation that subsists 
between the word and the object it denotes j and in the case of the hearing of a word 
for the first time, as the hearer is unable to recognise the relation that subsists between 
that word and its denoted object, he can derive no conception from this word^ This 
argument however does not serve the Imposition Theory; because accoi ding to this 
the form of tlie object is identical with that of the word ; and hence as soon as the 
word is heard (even though it be for the first time), there must follow the conception 
of the object, which ia absurd. 

S06 Siw essed ”=changed ; that ia to say, when the word is used, the form of 
the object does not become changed luto that of the word, as held by the Imposition 
Theoiy. 

And hence there can be no “ imposition of the form of the word upon the 

object, 

209,310 We find that there is an “ imposition ** of the identity of silver in the shell 
on the ground of their similarity. There is also an imposition (or attribution) of 
identity in the case of the redness of the rose and the crystal, on the ground of the 

redness being reflected iu the aystal. But in the case of the alleged identity of the 

foi ms of the word and the object, we find none of the aforesaid grounds for imposition 
Theiefore we conclude that theie is no such identity iu thin last case. 

14 
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do not find in the word, any similarity with the object ; nor can there he 
any reflection of the word (on the object) which is at a distance from it j 
nor could any reflection from a distance be possible in the case of an object 
which has no (bodily) shape. 

211. And if the proximity (of the word) to the object were- said 
to be due to the all-pervading character of words, — then every object 
.would come to be reflected upon by every word. 

212. And again, anything that is perceptible by a different Sense- 
organ cannot be the reflector of an object; for the perception of the lock 
crystal, even when having the reflection of shellac, is not brought about by 
the Senses of Touch, etc. 

213. If we accepted “ Imposition,” then Inference and Verbal Testi- 
mony would both become false; and because of the falsity of all specifica- 
tion, there would also follow a negation of all things (through falsity). 

214. If the opponent were to say “ let it be so,” — then his own words 
also becoming untrustworthy (for the same reason), how could he make 
any true declaration ? For certainly, no truth is cognised through false 
(untrustworthy) assertions. 

215. Also from the arguments (we shall bring forward later on) 
against the puuyavada, we infer the functions of the Cognition and Word to 
he tiuej but the form of the object can never be dependent upon the word. 

216. Therefore, even before the use of the woi'd, those objects that 
are cognised by the ideas of distinctness, oneness, etc.,-— of such objects, the 
existence is ever real. 

217. Even in the case of such objects (Virtue, etc.), as are known 
only by words, though there can be no idea of the object, in the absence of 
the word, — yet the form of the object is not totally destroyed (i.e., cannot 
be denied). 

218. (As for instance) in the absence of tlie eye, the form of colour is 
not perceived ; but fi'om this we do not conclude that the form of colour 
has been destroyed (and does nob exist). 

219. The relation (between the ward and the object) being eternal, it 

The rejiecied and that which is reflected upon must both be perceived by the 
uame Sense-oigaii. 

^ If all concrete cognition be said to be false, — as it must he in accordance with 
the Imposition Theory — , then all the Means of lli^ht Notion, Inference and the rest, 
would become false } since ereiy ene of these is based upon well-defined (concrete) 
cognitions. “Everything” — i.e., all worldly affaiis. 

After the use of the word, the conception of the object is always in keeping 
with some foregoing perception. Even in the case of objects, whose names are not 
known to us, we have such notions, as that of its beinff different from other objects, 
being only one in number, and so forth ; consequently the existence of auch objects can 
never be denied. 

*19 Phis Karika has the following olq^ction in view : “ We grant that the form of 
the object is different froiii that of the word ; then the case will be this, that in the com- 
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cannot be said tliat tlie object is never perceived m the form of the Avord 
(which is held to be imposed upon it) ; because all men do not, at one 
and the same time, perceive the object in another form (^.e, in a form 
different from that of the word). 

220. If it be urged that “ the same (argument) would apply to the 
case of (the cognition of the object as) being of the same form (as the 
word),” — then (we reply that) when both of these cases are true, just 
consider whether the object itself is incapable of being denoted by that 
word, or the cogniser himself is incapable of comprehending the significa- 
tion of the word ? 

221-22 The negation and affirnfation (of the denotability by the 
word) in the object, cannot both be possible ; because of the two being 
mutually contradictory ; whereas it is quite reasonable to lay down denota- 
tiveness and non- denotativeness (of the word), in accordance with the 
difference (in the capabilities) of the cognising persons ; — as in the case of 
the blind and the non-blind, with regard to the (perception of) colour 
(presented) before them. For these reasons the cognition', in the object, 
of the form of the word the denotability of the object by that word), 

prehension of the relation of the word and the object, the object wonid not be perceived 
in the form of the word j and it would be only after such comprehension of the rela- 
tion, that the object would be cognised in the form of the word ; and this would 
uUimately mean that the object, which h-js not the form of the word, would come to be 
cognised, as having the form of the word; and this idea cannot but be wrong.” Tho 
sense of the reply is that the relation between the word and its denotation being eternal, 
this relation, even before its comprehension, subsists all the same ; and the object ell 
along has the capability of being denoted by that word ; and it is only this capability 
that becomes manifested, after the due comprehension of the aforesaid relation ; and 
again it is this capability that is meant, wheu we say that “ the object has the form of 
the word,** — which statement does nob mean that the forms of the word and the object 
are identical. “Bab how do you know that this capability is eternal?” For the 
simple reason that, from the mere fact of one man not knowing the relation sabsisting 
between the word and the object, we cannot conclade that the relation is not known 
to any person in the world ; and hence we cannot assert that all men, at one and the 
same time, are ignorant of the denotabiliby of the object by -the word. That is to say, 
though one may not know the object cow by the name “ Cow,’ yet there are sure bo be 
others who will know it by that name ; and thus we find that the denotabiliby of the 
object by the word cannot be entirely denied at any time. 

The sense of the objection is that, as has been said in the case of the denot- 
ability of the object,— that all men do not all at once recognise the object by a particular 
name — , so may it also be asserted that ‘ all men do not, all at once, come to recognise 
the denotability of an object by a particular Word.* It is said in reply that the reason- 
ing might truly apply to both cases ; but if a little consideration is given to the point 
as to which of the two alternatives is the more reasonable, — (1) either that the object 
itself is not denobable by the word, because one man does not know it by that name, 
or (2) that such individual non-recognition only implies a certain incapacity in tho 
man himself—, it would appear which is more acceptable and compatible with well- 
aacertained facta. 
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belongs only io one wLo knows the word (aa denotiiig that special object^ 
and to none else. 

228 (Obj ). “In sncb words (proper names) as ‘ Devadatta ' and the 
like, we find a beginning of the assertion of the relation (subsisting 
between the name and the person) ; and therefore the object being (in this 
case) non-eterna], its conformity to the word (denotabiiity) would also be 
xion-eterrxal.” 

224. (Rep.). In such cases also (i.e , in proper names) we accept 
the eternal character of the power of producing a cognition of the form of 
the word (with regard to the object), as belonging to the signified object 
and the signifying word ; it is only the application of the name to a 
particular object that can be non-eternal (having a beginning in time). . 

225. Prior to such conventional application, no one ever cognises the 
denotability (by the word, of the particular individual) ; and hence some 
people accept the falsity of (these), iu accordance with the theory of 
Imposition. 

226. The denotativeness of the word is held to be true, whenever the 
word serves as the means of bringing about tlie idea of an individual object, 
exactly as it liad been perceived before the word had been heard. 

227. Or, granted that it is only after such conventional application, 

S2S In the case of proper names, the object and (hence) the relation being both 
transient, the denotabiiity of the object by the name wonld also be transient j and 
hence it cannot be denied that the form of the word (which is not that of the object) 
is falsehi attributed to the object. That is to say, the denotabiiity of the object by 
its name is not always eteimal ; and as snch, the argument based upon the eternahty 
of such relations falls to the ground. 

The word “ Devadatta/* by its natural denotative power, signifies the henedic- 
tion * may the gods give hini to us ; and in this sense, the name “ Devadatta” too, like 
the word “ cow/’ wonld have an eternal relation with its denotation, the aforesaid 
benediction ; and hence even in this case there would be no false attribution of the 
denot ibiUty of the object b 3 ’ any particular word. It is only the application of these 
proper names to particular persona or things, which has a beginning in time, and is, 
consequently, transient. 

Sit The denotabiiity of the individual by the nnme does not renlly exist ; it only 
comes to be cognised by conventional application, — prior to which, such denotabiiity 
does not exist ; and for the matter of that, it cannot exist, in reality, after the conven- 
tion either j and as such, all proper names are oases of false attribution. 

8SS The last Karika states the reply to the objection, according to a certain sect-on 
of those theorists who hold the Imposition theory. The present Karika offers a reply 
from the author’s own standpoint. As a matter of fact, there is no imposition; all 
that the word does is to remind the hearer, of a particular individual, exactly as this 
had been perceived at the time of the comprehension of the relation of the word and 
the object. In no case does the word impose its own form upon the object, 

827 This Karika anticipates the following objection : “ Such Uotmes as Dittha and the 
like Have never been used, before they we**e conventionally attached to certain objects ; 
and as such, these words cannot be said to remind one of an object/* The sense of the 
reply is that the capability of an object, of being remembered by means of a certain 
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tliat the wovd comes to indicate the denotability of the object thereby ; 
even then, this could not establish an identity of the object with the word. 

22 B. Conventional restriction is put upon the case of the object which 
is denotable by all forms (of words), as also upon the case of the zoord 
which is capable of denoting all forms of objects. 

229- 30 In the case of the cogniser, who remembers (at the time of 
comprehending an object by means of a word) the relation between the 
word and the object^ — the Idea that is produced, by the remembrance of a 
formerly perceived object, with reference to the object before his eyes, 
cannot but be accepted as Sense-perception. 

230- 31. (Even in this case) tjie objects, severally amenable to 
Memory and Sense-perception, are distinctly discriminated : what are 
remembered are the word and the z'elation (of this word with the object 
seen before), and the character of Sense-perception may not belong to 
(the cognition of) these ; but the mere fact of the non-sensuons character 
of these does not preclude Sense-perception from applying to the cognition 
of the object (before the eye). 

232-33. Though the perception of the Cow at the present time is tainted 
by memory, yet it is perceived as clearly distinct from the previous concep- 
tion, both in individuality and in the time (of perception) ; and herein 
lies the occasion for the right notion (to be got at exclusively through the 
Senses). 

name, is permanent, and as such, must be accepted as belonging to the object, even 
before the name has been fixed by couv’ention ; and all that convention helps in doing 
is to manifest this ever-existing denotability j and in no case can it serve to identify the 
object with the word 

228 Says the Kdgiha : “ To the object itself belongs the capability of being denoted 
by all words ; and hence whichsoever woi d may happen to be applied to it by con- 
vention, it comes to be accepted as being .specially expressive of that object. Conversely, 
a word is also naturally capable of expressing all objects ; and it comec to be restricted to 
a particular object, by mere convention. Thus far the author has set aside all chance 
of an identity of the object with the word. 

229.80 With this begins the refutation of the theory that “ verbal cognition is not 
trustworthy, because it is mixed up with memory.” When a person sees a partioulr»r 
cow, he at once remembers the cow he had seea before, and then remembers the relation 
which that particuar cow at that time had with the word “ cow,*’ and then, lastly, 
Comes to recognise the object before him to be a “cow.” Though memory enters 
into the element of snob verbal cognition, yet as the cognition is that of an object 
before the person's eyes, the fact of its being a peiception (and as such authoritative) 
cannot be denied. 

280.81 The mere fact, ^c.”— Because these conceptions are not “Perception,” it 
does not necessarily follow that the cognition of the object too is not “ Perception.” 

282.88 That is, the cow, that is seen at present, is perceived, not as being the same 
that was perceived in childhood (at which time it was pointed out to the person, for the 
first time), — hut as something qnite distinct from it individually (though belonging to 
the same class); and it is this individuality of the object that forms the subject of 
Sense-perception, which thus comes to he true, 
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233-^14. That portion of Sense-perception, which had been perceived’ 
before, e., the notions of the looid and its relation')^ cannot be said 
to be perceived (exclusively by means of the Senses) ; but the 'present 
existence (of the individual object) is not got at by any previous con- 
ception. 

' 234-35. That “it is only such cognition as is prior to remembrance 

that is called Sense-perception ” — there is no such command either of a 
hing, or of the Veda. 

235- 36 Nor is the function of Sense-organs, after remembrance, 
precluded by any valid reason ; and therefore this (fact of its follow- 
ing after remembrance) aloue cannot make it (the function of the Sense- 
organs) faulty. 

236- 37. For these reasons we must accept, as “ Sense-perception,’* 
every conception that is produced by the contact of the Sense-organs with 
the objects ^of perception), — whether it appears before or after remem 
hrance (it does not affect the fact of Sense-born conceptions being “ Sense' 
perception *’). 

237- 239. Just as those that are absent-minded do not recognise 
objects- even in contact with their Senses, so also those that are deluded 
by similarity, &c. But this does not imply the falsity (or untrust- 
worthiness) of the perception of the object, by another person who can 
distinctly recognise it (rightly), even if it he of an extremely subtile 
character, by rightly discriminating it from other objects that may be 
similar to it. 

239-41. Just as one who has been well instructed in music, is able to 
discriminate between its different notes, both ordinary and Yedic, such as 
the Shadja^ ^skabha, &o. ; and those who have not been so instructed 
know all notes merely as music ; but the non-recognition by these latter 
cannot lead to the couolusion that the recognition of discriminating 
persons is false. 

241-42. For these (discriminating persons) correctly recognise 
the differences (between the different notes of music) , even when the names 
(Shadja), &c., are not mentioned. 


S83-S4 This Kanka seems to distingaiah the part amenable to Memory from that 
amenable to present Sense-perception. 

S54-86 That is to say, wo conld accept such an apparently absurd assertion, only if 
either a king commanded its acceptance, or if it was directly laid down in the Veda. 

S81.S9 If one man, either through absent-mindedness, or being deceived by the 
airaxlarity o! objects, should fail to recognise an object correctly, — this alone cannot be 
anfficient ground for concluding that the conceptions of such men as are attentive, aiid 
capable of detecting the minutest differences among objects, would also be wrong. 

Even when the singer does not name the different notes of the music, people 
knowing music and having trained ears, can easily detect the subtlest differences among 
them. 
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242- 43 So in the case of such objects as the class '‘cow” and 
the like, — those that are not practised in the uses of words recognise the 
object only indistinctly ; whereas those that are well posted up in (mean- 
ings of) words cognise it distinctly, 

243- 44. Just as in the case of objects endowed with Colour, Taste, &c , 
a man cognises only those factors (from among colour and the rest), 
whereof he is endowed with the corre.^ipondmg Sense-organ ; he can 
cognise nothing else, because he is without the I’equisite means (in the 
shape of the Sense). 

244- 45. Similarly among the means of discrimination (words), which- 
soever he comp?-ehends, — of the denotation of such (a word) alone has he 
any cognition, through the help thereof. 

245- 46. Therefore so long as the person has not found the means 
of discrimination (words), his cognition remains undefined. 

246- 47. For this reason, too, it is only when an object is recognised in 
the character of some other object, that there can he any falsity of the 
means of cognition ; and not when the object ia recognised in its own 
character. 

247- 48. Thus it is proved that the character of sensuousness (per- 

ceptibility by Sense-organs) belongs to Class, (i,e , the different factois of 
Inference in general) as also to the (asserted in the premisses) ; 

and hence it is only when preceded by Sense-perception, that Inference, <S;c., 
can be rightly accomplished. 

248- 49. If Sense-perception were always accepted to be undefined 
(abstract), then we could not have Inference, Ac., — this we shall prove in 
the section on Inference. 

249- 50. (Obj ). “ If such be the case, then, like the cognitions of 
the class Cow and the like (properties, actions, &c.), we would have to 
assert the character of Perception to belong to such cases as the idea of 
the waimth of fire when seen at a distance.” 


843.4a Recognise indistinctly ” — i.e., have only a confused idea of it. “ Distinctly ” — 
i.e., as belonging to a particular class, and having definite properties, actions, name, Ate., 

843-44 In the case of such au object as has both taste and colour — iJ,, the mango — 
the blind can perceive only the taste, because he is devoid of the organ of Colour- 
perception. 

846-46 §0 long as one does not remember the word, related to the object before 
him, his cognition can only he undefined and indistinct. 

348.47 That ia, when an object is recognised as something else, — ^f.i., the piece of 
shell known as silver. 

849-60 The sense of the objection is this ; ** If you declare the character of Sense- 
perception to belong to all the conceptions that one may have, during the time of 
Sense-contact, — then, in that case, when we see fire at a distance, and have simul- 
taneously an idea of its heat, this latter idea of heat would also come under the cate- 
gory of Sense-perception, as the object remains all along in contact with the Sense 
of Sight/^ 
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250- 51. (Rep.). In the case of the (cognitiou of the) class^Gow' we 

do not accept, as Perception, any other cognition which could be in closer 
contact (with the Sense-organ, the mind, and the Sonl, than the Cow itself) J 
therefore we cannot accept any other idea as perception, except that of the 
Goto. 

251- 52. There too, when the cognition belongs to one who is not 
conscious of the contact (of the object with the organs of sense,) we do 
not accept it as Sense-perception.” 

252- 53. It is only when there is contact with the Sense of Touch, 
that the cognition of warmth can be said to have the character of “ Sense- 
perception ; ’* and hence it can only be non-sensaous^ when the Jire is 
perceived (at a distance) by the eye alone. 

253- 5 li. Therefore the Sense-organ having been ascertained to appre- 
hend a certain object, — it is only wlien there is contact with this Sense- 
organ, that the cognitioii (of that particular object) can be accepted as 
“Sense-perception”; in no other way could “Sensuousness” beloug to 
the cognition of that object. 

255. Though the method of specification is similar (in the cases of 
the class ‘ Cow ’ and the heat of Ji^e), yet the character of sensuousness can 
belong only to that case where the cognition follows from actual Sense- 
contact. And such is “ Sense-perception” known to be, in the world (i.e , 
among ordinary people), independently of any elaborate definitions thereof. 

Thus ends the V&rtika on the 4th Aphorism 
Treating of Sense-perception. 


S50.51 The Sense of the reply is that in the case of the idea of the heat of the fire at 
a distance, we have a preceding cognition of the fire itself, which we accept as sensuous / 
and from the existence of fire — cognised by the eye — we come to mfer its heat ; and 
thus the foregoing notion is in closer contact with the soul, <feo., than the subsequent 
one of heat On the other hand, in the case of the perception of the class “ Cow,” wa 
do not find any other preceding cognition with regard to it, which could be in closer 
contact with the soul, and from which the idea of the Cow could be inferred. And it 
is on account of this closest possible proximity that we accept the cognition of the 
class Cow ” to be Sense-perception.** 

Jt62.68 Noil' sensuous *’ — (in the present case) Inferential. 

That is, even those people, that are ignorant of the elaborate definitions of 
“ Sense-perception,” know that the name can belong only to such cognitions as follow 
directly from Sense-contact, 
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APHORISM V. 

Constant is the relation between the Word and its 
Denotation ; and the means of knowing it is the XJpade^a ” 
(Injunction), (which is) incapable of contradiction; it is 
authoritatiye with regard to the object not perceived (before), 
because it is independent, — so says Badarayana.’’ I-i-5. 

Section (1). 

1-3 (ObjO* ‘‘Though Sense- perception and the rest have been set 
aside, yet Duty and non-Duty (Virtue and Vice) could be rightly dis- 
cerned, through ordinary usage, — like the distinction of the Brahmana and 
the like. (1) As those that give pleasure (to others) are known as 
‘Dharmika* (Virtuous), and those that give pain (to others) are known 
as ‘Adharmika' (Vicious). So says the son of Para^ara (Vyasa) with 
regard to this subject ; ‘ That this is Virtue and that is Vice — these two ex- 
pressions are well known among men — down to the lowermost Candala ; and 
hence there is not much use of the Scripture (on this point).’ ” 

4. (Rep.). On. account of the impossibility of this Usage being 

without a foundation, it is examined here, by means of proofs with re- 
gard to such source or foundation. 

1-8 After having set aside the applicability of Sense- perception, Inference, &c., 
to the case of Dnty, the Bhashya, in introducing the pi'esent Aphorism, says — 
ahhdvo ndsti ” — Even Negation, is not ’’ ; and these three Karikas embody the 
objections against this introductory sentence of the Bhashya. The sense of the 
objection is that there conld be a doubt of the applicability of Abhava, only after all 
sources of positive cognition had been exhausted. As a matter of fact, however, we 
have yet one resource left, in the shape of “ordinary usage **— to which we can 
rightly attribute the character of the source of all notions with regard to Duty and 
its contrary. 

4 The sense of the reply is that Usage must have some basis j and it is this 
basis which is enquired into : Is the use of the word * Duty ’ baseless ? Or is it 
based upon Sense-perception ? Or is it based upon the Veda ? Now then Sense- 
poroepbion, Inference, Analogy and Apparent Inconsistency having been discarded, 
only two are left to be considered: 5*^hda (Veda) and Abhava (Negation). Hence 
it is only proper that the acceptance of the applicability of Jabda should be in- 
troduced by the denial of Ahhara, 

15 
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4 5. Sense-perception and tlie rest, liave been set aside (as not 
applicable to the case of Duty) j and people do not accept any proofs, apart 
from these. 

5-6. For the Atheists (lit those that hold * slaughter ^ to he ^ deliverance 
from the shackles of the world Slaughter is accepted as Virtue; and 
they hold ‘ Penance * to be a Vice. And inasmuch as there is this diversity 
(of opinion) among the Mlecchas and the Ary as, Duty cannot he said 
to he ordinarily known (and based upon usage). 

7. ITor can there be any special point ( in favour) of the Aryas, until the 
Scripture has been resox’ted to ; and the Usage (or well known character) of 
an object can be said to be based upon the Scripture, only after the 
authority of the Scripture itself has been established. 

8. Therefore if “ Injunction ” were not able to rescue ** Virtue ” 
(or Duty) and “Vice^’ from the mouth of Negation, then in our very 
sight, would these become swallowed up by it, 

9. ‘ The Jnana thereof becomes the Upade^a * — such is the construction 
(of the Bhashya). “ Jnana here is that by which it is known, because it 
is spoken of as being co-extensive (syonymous) with ‘ Upade 9 a.’ 

10. The mention of the word “ Constant removes all discrepancies of 
the Means (“ Word ”=■ Veda) ; “ Avyatii eka ’’ implies its undeniability . 
and thence follows its Self-authoritative character. 

11. All (Means of Right Notion) apply, with effect, to only such 
objects as have not been already perceived (by any other means) ; 


As there is no consensus of opinion among different people, the notion of Duty 
cannot be said to be based upon Usage. 

T When there is a diversity of opinion, we cannot accept either the one or the 
other, without sufficient grounds. The view of the Aryas — that slaughter is sinful— 
cannot be accepted until we have recourse to the Scripture. 

8 The meaning of the Karika is that if the notion of Duty be not based upon 
the Veda, then no notion thereof is in any way possible, and it would altogether 
seize to exist. 

S The passage of the Bhashya here referred to is “ Autpattihastu pahdcLsydrthena 
Sambandhah tasydgnihotradilakshanasya dharmasya nimittam kafham ? Upadefo hi sa 
lhavatV* And a question is raised as to the construction of the latter sentence, which 
is explained in the Karika. It implies that untruatworthiness based upon the fact of 
its being unkown cannot apply to the present case. In ‘Jnana * we have the nominal 
affix I gut, 

10 The first half implies that untrustworthiness based upon discrepancy in the 
means cannot belong to the notion of Duty, And the second half means that it ia 
incontrovertible, 

• 1 The idea of an object that has already been, at some past period of time, 
perceived by other means, can only be due to Memory. Therefore the authority of all 
Means of Right Notion is restricted to objects never perceived before, i.e., perceived for 
the first time by the Means in question. The second half is added in anticipation of 
the objection that what the author sought to establish was the authoritativeness of 
Codam, while what he is here driving at is that of Upade^a, 
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otherwise it is only a case of Memory, “ Godaoa ‘ Upade 9 a ^ and * Vidlu * 
are all synonymous terms. 

12-13. (Obj ). “ When any ordinary sentence could serve onr purpose, 
why should we have recourse to Injunction? Specially as the relation of 
cause and effect is signified equally by all verbs ; and since every sentence 
has a verb, all the requirements of the student would be fulfilled (by any 
ordinary sentence). And as for activity^ it is due to desire, while cessa- 
tion from activity is due to direct pi’ohibition.” 

14. If Injunction is not resorted to, then the ‘ end of man ’ would not 
come to be the object to be accomplished j and then, Heaven and the rest, 
that are directly mentioned in the Yeda (as desirable objects), would be 
set aside ; and any ordinary denotation of the verb (as occuri ing in an 
ordinary sentence) would come to be the object to be accomplished. 

15. If, on the other hand, Injunction is resorted to, then this (meaning 

18.18 The meaning of the objection is fchat when an ordinary sentence — He sacri- 
fices ’ — would be able to signify the performabilifcy of sacrifices, why should we restrict 
the notion of the Veda only to * Injunctions’ — such as ‘ One ought to sacrifice ’ ? Duty 
is the means of prosperity j such means of prosperity is got at through the Bhavana ; and 
this Bhavana is present in every verb j and a verb exists in every sentence. Thus then 
all requirements of the investigator into Duty having been fu^liilled by the ordinary 
sentence — ‘ He sacrifices’ — , he would naturally conclude tliat the performance of sacri- 
fices brings about the desired result} and hence that this is Dutyj and he would thus 
come to recognise the causal relation between Sacrifice and Heaven, Under the 
circumstances It would be needless to have recourse to a direct Injunctiou. As for the 
activity of people towards the performance of Sacrifices, it can be due to a desire for 
certain desirable ends — Heaven for instance — on the part of the agent. An Injunction 
too only serves to point out that the performance of Sacrifices leads to Heaven } whence 
the agent desires to * Reach Heaven by means of Sacrifices.’ This is exactly what is 
dona by the ordinary sentence — ‘ fie Sacrifices and goes to Heaven.’ Why then should 
the notion of Duty be restricted to Injunctions exclusively ? 

I* If there were no Injunction, then it would be the meaning of the verb that 
would fall iu with the Bhavana; because both of these — the Bhavana (Bhdvayti) and 
the meaning of the verb would form part of the deuotatioa of the same word — ‘ Sacri- 
fices and the sentence ’He Saciifices’ would signify that one sliou-ld seefc to 
Bacrijice hy the Sacrifice ; and this Bhavana could have no connection with Heaven 
which is at a distance from it. And the sentence could not convey the notion that the 
performance of the Sacrifice leads to a desirable end in the sh.ape of Heaven. In the 
case of Injunction, on the other hand the Injunctive affix (in Yajeta) which denotes the 
Bhavana, is also accepted as urging the person towards activity ; and thus the Bhavana 
falls in completely with this urging ^ which is more nearly related to the Bhavana than 
the denotation of the verb which is something other than the affix) ; and hence this 
urging of the person makes Heaven, etc., e., ends desired by the agent towards which 
alone he could be urged) the objects of the Bhavana , consequently the Sacrifice also 
comes to be recognised as being the means of attaining such desirable ends, as Heaven 
smd the like. 

15 This Karika explains the word ‘ Anapekshatvat * in the Aphorism , the meaning 
being that inasmuch as Injunction does not stand in need of corroborations, either 
from one’s own cognition or from that of others, it cannot but be authoritative. 
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of ihe revh) is passed over, and Heaven, &e , come io be recognised as 
tlie objects to be accomplished. And it is only when such is the case, that 
the means of reaching Heaven, <fec , come to have the character of Duty. 

16. In the case of the assertions of untrustworthy persons, one 
needs (the corroboration of) another cognition o£ his own. In the case 
of the assertions of trustworthy persons too, (such as the Smritis), one 
needs (the corroboration of) another (i.e., the Veda). In the case of 
** Injunction” however, no exterior corroboration is needed, 

[^Thus ends the Ydrtika {prefer) on Sutra F.] 


Section (2). 

The view of the Yhitti. 

17. The word ‘ Adi ’ has * M ’ at its end ; for if there were a deletion 
thereof (of ‘M’), the connection (of the word ‘Adi^ with the rest of the 
sentence) would be too strained. The negative (‘ na ’) is supplied in the 
Aphorism, from without. 

17-18. It is on account of the commixture (of right and wrong) that 
the objection is raised: (There must he) investigation (into the means 
of Knowing Duty), because of misconceptions arising from an ignorance 
of the means of knowing it, and their correct definitions.” 

18. With the expression that is not Sense-perception,” the theory of 
the unnecessary character of the investigation has been summed up. 

19-20. Falsity attaches to something else, while Sense-perception 

17 Karikas 17 to 26 expound the view of the author of the Yritti (Bhavadasa), 

This refers to the Bhashya passage: V'iittt'karastwanyathemam grantham 

varnayancalcdra tasya mmtta^fanahtvriityevamddim** 

“ The negative, — The Yritti explains Aph 3, as ‘ na nimittam panhshitavyam^ 

and this is only possible, i£.an addifcional * na* ia supplied from without. 

17-18 This refers to the Bhashya passage : “ Nanu Vyahhiedrdt panhshitavyam 
mmittamy , ij'c.” The sense of this objection is that in the absence of a well- 
defined and accurate definition of Sense-perception, people would have mistaken 
notions with regard to it : for example, they would accept the oogni tion of silver in 
the shell as correct Sense-perception. Therefore inasmuch as correct ideas of these 
Means of Right Notion are mixed up with incorrect ones^ it is necessary that we 
should investigate the means of knowing Duty, and hence the Sutra as interpreted 
in the Yritti, becomes objectionable. 

18 To the above objection the Bhashya replies thus : That which is Sense-percep- 
tion is never mistaken, and that which is mistaken is not Sense-perception** And it is 
to this that the Kaidka refers. 

19. ao When one object (the shell) is cognised as another (silver), then it is the 
cognition of this latter that is false ; but no falsity attaches to the perception of an 
object that happens to be before one’s eyes. And it is only snob, cognition that is 
denoted by the word * Sense- perception, ’—the full definition of which is that it is a 
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itself remains intact and true. Because Sense-perception is held to follow 
only when there is contact (of the sense) with the object that is perceived. 
This is the full definition {of Sense -perception), wherein the words iat and 
sat (of Aph. 4) have to be transposed. 

20. The word * Sat ’ wonld (in this case) mean ‘ right.’ Or we may 
take the Aphoiism to be elliptical. 

21. Through “ Arthapatti ” also, we come to attribute the character 
of the “ False Semblance of Sense-perception ” to all cognitions other than 
those mentioned (in the last Karika). 

21-22. The idea of negation cannot be got at without the denial of 


cognition that results from the contact of the Sense-organs with the object as conceited 
by the peroeiver. This definition is arrived at by construing the fourth Aphorism as— • 

* Tatsamprayoge purushasyendrxy inam huddhijanma sat pratyaJcshamJ^ And when the 
cognition tallies exactly with the object before the ©yes — t.e,, when the rope is cognised 
as the rope— it can never be said to he wrong. It has already been explained that the 
fourth Aphorism as it stands cannot be taken as a definition of Sense-perception ; 
because as it stands the Aphorism would apply equally to correct as well as incorrect 
perception ; for the Aphorism only signifies that “ Sense-perception ” is that cognition 
which is produced by the contact of the sense with some object existing in the present ; 
and this would also include the case of the cognition of silver in the shell ; because 
this latter too wonld be a cognition produced by the contact of the eye with an 
object. But if we transpose the words Tat and Sat then the meaning of the Aphorism 
wonld be this: * The idea produced by the contact of the sense with that (i.e., with 
the object as conceived)^ is correct Sense-perception,* and this would exclude all incorrect 
perceptions. 

*0 * Blliptical * — that is to say, supplying the word * Grahya ’ ( « that which is per^ 
ceived) between the words Sat and PratyJs/iaw,— thereby getting at the same meaning 
that is obtained by the aforesaid transposition. 

SI ^ Arthapatti^ — ^when correct Sense-perception is defined as that which is produced 
by the contact of the Sense-organ with the object as eonceivedf then all others — those 
cognitions that are not produced by such contact — naturally come to be known as 

* false (semblances of) Sense-perception * 2 

Sl.SJi ‘ How do yon know that a certain cognition is not prodnced by such contact ?’ 
The Bhashya replies : We come to know of this by finding that the cognition is negatived 
by a subsequent cognition. On this point the question is raised : ‘ What special grounds 
have we for accepting the denial of the preceding cognition by the subsequent one, and 
vice versa * ? The reply to this is that it is not possible for us to have any subse- 
quent cognition to the contrary until the preceding cognition has been negatived ; and 
since in the present case of the shell and the stiver we do have a subsequent contrary 
cognition, therefore we conclude that it is the preceding cognition that must he 
negatived by the subsequent one. * But in that case, you would have a Eeciprocity, — 
the negativing of the preceding cognition being due to its falsity, and the falsity being 
due to the fact of its being so negatived.’ The answer to this is that the subsequent 
cognition only serves to indicate the falsity of the preceding one ; it does not create 
any such falsity. And as such there can be no reciprocity ; specially as the falsity of 
the preceding cognition is due to certain discrepancies in the means that gave rise to it. 
‘ But why should we not accept the preceding cognition as negativing the subsequent 
one ? * The reason is obvious ; at the time that the preceding cognition is produced the 
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the pi'ecediiig (cognition) ; and we have this (in the present case, where 
the preceding cognition is set aside by the following cognition). And 
there being only an indication (of falsity)^ there can be no “ Recipro- 
city.” While, on the other hand, the true form of the preceding cognition 
is got at without any denial of the (subsequent) cognition, which has not 
yet apr^'^ared, 

23. Even where there is no rejection (by means of any subsequent 
notion of the cogniser himself to the contrary), the recognition of some 
discrepancy in the cause (of the cognition, would establish the falsity 
thereof). N^ay, even in such a case, we have the contrary notions of other 
persons (that would lead us to reject the cognition). 

24, That cognition, — whereof all persons, at all times, have the same 
idea, — can never be rejected. Because in that case, the conviction of any 
discrepancy in the cause is not strong enough. 

25, In a case where the idea of class, etc.,” has been produced, 
and subsequently, on accounts of its impossibility, comes to be rejected by 
means of arguments, — ^in such a case ‘ Reciprocity * is patent. 

26. And in this case (of the notion of ‘ class ’), there is a definite (true) 
cognition based upon the self -authoritative character (of the idea), through 

subsequent one does not yet exist, to be negatived ; and as soon as the subsequent 
cognition appears, in its very appearance it negatives the preceding one. And thus thb 
latter being at once rejected could not negative the former. 

** If it is absolutely necessary to have some contrary idea, for the purpose of 
rejecting a certain misconception, then the correct cognitions of one person would 
be set aside by the contrary cognitions of other persons. Bat as a matter of fact, 
this is only an assumption ; the real cause of falsity lying in the discrepancies in the 
means bringing about the conception. 

This is in anticipation of the objection that — even in the absence of any direct 
cognition to the contrary if any notion could be rejected, then the notion of * class * 
would also oome to be rejected. The sense of the reply is that only that notion is 
rejected which is found to be contradicted by well-ascertained facts. The notion of 
* class * however is never found to be so contradicted, hence it cannot be rejected. 
Because any idea of the discrepancy in its cause, even if existent, cannot be strong 
enough to reject it. 

* Reciprocity *^the appearance of the idea of rejection being due to the falsity 
of the notion of * class, and this falsity being due to the idea of rejection.* 

W The Ksrika anticipates the following objection : Even if the notion of ‘ class * 

be not false there is the same Reciprocity ; the non-falsity being based upon the 
absence of contrary notions, and this absence being based upon the non- falsity.** The 
sense of the reply is that in the case of the * class,* a certain idea is rightly brought 
about ; and inasmuch as this idea is se^f-authoritafcive, its nou-falsity is based upon rea- 
soning, and as such, does not stand in need of any absence of contrary notions ; and 
when this non-falsity has been definitely ascertained, there is no chance of the 
appearance of any contrary notions ; specially as in the case in question, the idea of 
the existence of the ‘ class * is not controverted ; because even those that deny the 
existence of the ‘ class ’ admit the fact of everyone having an idea of such class ; and 
thus then there is no reciprocity spoken of. 
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the indication of its existence ; because even those that deny the existence 
ot a ‘class,’ admit an idea of it, all the same. 

[Thus ends the expounding of the view of the VrittiJl 


Section (3). 

The NIbalambana-Yada, 

( Idealism, ) 

1-3. Authoritativeness and ISTon-authoritativeness,— Virtue and Vice 
and the efEects thereof, the assumptions of the objects of Injunctions, 
Eulogistic passages, Mantras, and ISTames,— in short, the very existence of 
the various Chapters (of the Sutra) based upon the various proofs,— the 
differentiation of the Question from the Reply, by means of distinctions 
in the style of expression, — the relation between actions and their results 
in this world, as well as beyond this world, &c.,— all these would be 
groundless (unreasonable), if Ideas (or cognitions) were devoid of (corres- 
ponding) objects (in the External World). 

4. Therefore those who wish (to know) Duty, should examine the 
question of the existence or non-existence of (external) objects, by means 
of proofs accepted (as such) by people,— for the sake of the (accomplish- 
ment of) Actions. 

5. “ Even if only the ‘ Idea ’ (or sensation) is accepted (to be a real 
entity), all this (that is ordinarily known as the ‘ External World’) may 
be explained as ‘ Samvriti Reality ’ ; and as such it is useless for you to 
persist in holding the reality of the (external) object,” 

6. But there can be no reality in “ Samvriti ” (Falsity) j and as 


1-8 The Bhashya : “ Kanu sarva eva niralamhanah swapnavai pratyaydhf ^c, * 
An objection is raised in the Kariku to the necessity of the discussion raised in the 
Bhashya. The Karikas are meant to show that if all cognitions were without corres- 
ponding objects in the external world (as held by the Banddha-Idealist), then all the 
doctrines and subjects treated of in the MImansa would be baseless, and a treatment 
of these altogether unreasonable ; since there would be no realities corresponding to 
such words and phrases as : “ authority of the Veda, ” ** Incapability of the Sense- 
perception, &o., to give any idea of Duty/’ “Duty in the form of the Agnihotra,’^ 
“ Vice in the shape of slaughter,” Duty leading to prosperity, ” “ Vice leading to 
Hell, ” “ Urging as the object of Injunctions, ” “ Attracting the object of the eulo- 
gistic passages,” “ Manifestation of Action the object of the Mantras, ” “ Significa- 
tion of materials, &o., the object of Mames, ” “ the differentiation of Actions into the 
Primary and the Subsidiary, in accordance with. Direct Revelation, Power, Sentence, 
Context, Position and Marne, ” &c., &c,, and so forth. 

8 The Bauddhas hold that there are two kinds of Reality : False and the Tjme j 
and they attribute only a false reality to the External World. 
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sucli how can it be a form of reality ? If it is a reality, how can it be 
‘ Samvriti ' ? If it is false, how can it be real ? 

7. !N’or can ‘ reality ’ belong, in common, to objects, false as well as 
real; because the two are contradictory; for certainly the character of 
the “ tree cannot belong in common to a tree as well as to a lion, 

8-9* Thus then the words “ Samvrifci ” and “ Mithya” (false) being 
synonymous, the assumption (of “ Samvriti Reality”) is only meant to 
hood- wink ordinary men, just like the word “Vaktrasava” (mouth- 
wine) as used with reference to the saliva ; — with a view to remove 
the stain of atheism (from the Bauddha doctrine). And so is also their 
theory of the assumed reality (of external objects) ; because there can be 
no assumption of the indivisible (‘ consciousness which alone is real, for the 
Bauddha) in the void {i.e,^ the external world, whose existence is denied 
by the Bauddha). 

30. Therefore it must be admitted that that which does not exist, 
does not exist ; and that which really exists is real, while all else is unreal ; 
and therefore there can be no assumption of two kinds of reality. 

11. There is a theory current (among the Bauddhas) that the experi- 
ences (of Heaven, &c ), are similar to the experiences of a dream ; and it 
is for the refutation of this theory that we seek to prove the reality of 
external objects. 

12-13. It cannot be for the mere pleasures of a dream that people 
engage in the performance of Duty. Dream coming to a man spontane- 
ously, during sleep, the learned would only lie down quietly, instead of 
performing sacrifices, &c,, when desirous of obtaining real results. For 
these reasons, we must try our best, by argumenfs, to establish (the 
truth of) the conception of external objects (as realities). 

14-16. (Among the Bauddhas) the Togacaras hold that ‘ Ideas ’ are 
without corresponding realities (in the external world) ; and those that 
hold the Madhyamika doctrine deny the reality of the Idea also, lu 
both of these theories however the denial of the external object is com- 
mon, Because it is only after setting aside the reality of the ohj^ect that 
they lay down the “ Samvriti ” (falsity) of the ‘ Idea. ’ Therefore on 
account of this (denial of the reality of external objects) being common 
(to both), and on account of (the denial of the reality of the ‘ Idea *) being 
based upon the aforesaid denial of the external object, — tbe author 
of the Bhashya has undertaken to examine the reality or unreality of the 
external object. 

8-^ They hold that the external objects have an assumed reality. But this too 
is only meant to deceive people. 

iS.18 If the pleasures of Heaven were only like dreams, then these would come to 
people, spontaneously, and would need no efforts of the person j and people would not 
stand in need of the performance of elaborate sacrifices, &c, 

1^-18 The Madhyamikas hold that, inasmuch as the external object is unreal, no 
cognition based upon it can be real. 
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17- 18. The denial of the external object is of two kinds : one is 
based upon an examination of tbe object itself, and another is based upon 
reasoning. Of these, that which is based upon a consideration of 
the object may be laid aside for the present ; that which is based upon 
reasoning, and as such is the root (of the theory), is what is here 
examined. 

18- 19. Here too the denial has been introduced in two ways: at first 
through Inference, and then, after an examination of the applicability of 
Sense-perception, through its inapplicability (to external objects). And it 
is the Inferential argument that is urged (in the Bhashya) : “ Nmiu 
&e.” And this has a connection (with what has gone before, in the 
Bhashja). 

20-22. OhJ : (1). It has been declared that * Sense-perception * is 

only that which is produced by a contact (of the sense) with the particular 
object ; but there is no relation between the objects and the Sense-organ, 
in reality j while, as for an assumed contact, this is present in a dream 
also; therefore it is not possible to have any such differentiation (in 
reality) as that into (cognitions) ^produced hy such contact^ and (those) nob 
so produced. (2) And again, it has been said that falsity is only of two 
kinds, and not mox*e ; but here it is added that all (cognition) is false ; why 
then should there be any such specification ? 

23. “ The cognition of a pole is false, because it is a cognition ; be- 

cause whatever is a cognition has always been found to bo false, — fA, the 
cognitions in a dream.’’ 


17-18 Based upon an examination of the object itself the Bauddhas t ** Neither 

atoms, nor an conglomeration of atoms, are amenable to tbe senses, as the aggregate 
too can have uo existence apart from the atoms tliemselves. Nor can the embodied 
substance be sensed ; because this has no existence apart from the constituent atoms 
which are beyond the reach of the senses. For these reasons, we conclude that there 
is nothing iti the External World that could be perceived by means of the senses.” 
The Bhashya does not take up this aspect of the question j because this is only a 
deduction from the cardinal doctrine of the Bauddhas j and hence it is only this latter 
that is examined. Kaiikaa 17-19 may be taken as an introduction to the FarvapaksHa 
passage of the Bhashya : ‘ Nanu, &o.* 

13.19 “ Connection ” as explained below, in two ways — vide Karikas 20-27. 

SO-SiJ Narikas 20-27 explain the Purvapaksha passage of the Bhashya, which runs thus . 

Nanu sarva eva mrdlamhanah svapnavat pratyayah pratyayasySpi Ntrdlamhanatds- 
vabhdia upalakshitah svapne ; Jdgrato'pi stambha iti vd Kudya %ti vd piatyaya eva 
bhavati , tasmdt so'pi Nii dlamhanahf* The first connection of this Purvapaksha is that 
it objects to the definition of Sense-perception, as embodied in the Aphorism. The 
second connection is this : The Yritti has said that there are only two kinds of false 
notion— w? .* (1) That of which the origin is faulty, and (2) That which is contradicted 
by a subsequent stronger cognitiou ; it is to the latter that the Purvapaksha objects, on 
the ground of all cognitions being equally false. 

23 This Karikfi formxdates the inferential argument contained in the Purvapaksha. 

16 
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24-25. In order to avoid partial ‘ Eedundancy * (Eroving o£ tlie 
pi’oved), ‘ fcLe absence of the instance/ and ‘ the uselessness of the word 
eva * — (which would be irremediable) if the argument were urged with a 
view to prove the falsity of all cognitions — ^ Sarva eva ’ must be taken to 
signify only waking consciousness. 

And further, because of the acceptance (by the Bauddhas) of the 
reality of the idea of the cognition itself, what is here denied is only 
the reality of the external objects of perception.” 

26. “ Fratyayasyaf &c., serves to point out the instance of the Hetu 
(Middle term — Fratyayatvd^t) as concomitant with a portion of the Majo-r 
Term ; the sentence Jdgrato'pii serving to point out the EUti, by means 
of an ‘ Upanaya ” 

27. ‘‘ Since there is no case of the negation of the Major term {the 
fact of being without a corresjponding object)^ therefore the negative argument 

24_8& If ^all cognitions were declared to be without corrersponding objective 
realities, then ‘ dream-cognition ’ would also be included in the same category. And 
then, inasmuch as the Mimansaka also admits the absence of a corresponding reality, 
in the case of this latter, the argument would become partially rednudant. Secondly, 
“ Dream-cognition haring become included in the Major Term, there would be no cogni- 
tion left which could servo as the instance, in the aforesaid argument. Thirdly, the 
word eva’^ would become redundant j because this word only serves to differentiate 
the object in question from its counter-relative or contradictory j and as such the 
meaning of the sentence would be that — ** it is not only waking cognition that is so, 
bub all cognition, &o. which is not the meaning desired to be conveyed : because 
“ all cognition ” would also include the cognihon of the cognition itself, which is held 
by the Bauddhas to be real, as having a corresponding reality. 

8^ This Karika anticipates the objection that the argument as laid down in the 
Bhaahya has no Middle Term; and as such, no Instance is necessary. “Upanaya”* 
means the application of the Situ (Middle Term), as qualified in the Major Premiss 
or in the Instance, to the ease in question (t.e , to the Major Term) ; hence the Karika 

must be taken to mean this : “ In the sentence, yratyayasya svcspnij — which is 

meant to serve as the Instance in the syllogism — the character of being a cognition 
has been shown to be invariably concomitant with the character of being without a 
corresponding reality in the objective worlds and then the sentence ^dgrat(fpit &c., ... ... 
bhavatij — which is meant to serve as the Minor Premiss of the syllogism — serves the 
purpose of app'^ying the Middle Term, Character of being a cognition, to ivaktng cognition, 
the Minor Term.’* The syllogism, then, should be stated thus : “ All cognitions are 
without corresponding realities — e,g,. Dream-cognition j Waking- cognition is cogni- 
tion ; therefore, Waking cognition is without a corresponding reality. 

27 ‘ Negative argument. * — * That which is without a corresponding reality is not a 
cognition.* The second half of the Karika anticipates the objection that in the 
argument — * waking cognition is without a corresponding reality because it is a cog- 
nition*— the middle term (cognition) would form a part of the conclusion. The sense 
of the reply is that the Idealist accepts no cognition to be free from the character of 
being without a corresponding reality j and as such, the middle term (character of 
cognition) could not exist apart from the Major term j hence the statement of the 
negative argument would be supeifLuous. 
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IS not) stated- The Hetu being a Universal one, it would not be open to the 
fault of forming a part of the Minor term.” 

[Here ends the explanation of the Bliashya Turvapahsha.^ 


28-29. In waking cognition there is (y^n say) a distinctive fea- 
ture— that it is certain and well-defined. But the connection with the 
external object (whereby you seek to prove the well-defined character of 
waking cognition) is not accepted by your opponent (the Bauddha). And 
hence, the reply that is given by the author of the Bhashya comes to be 
either ‘ Yikalpasama ’ (doubtful) or ‘ Vaidharmyasaraa ’ (contradic- 
tory).” 

30. Some people admit the Beply to be a faulty one, on the 
ground that the Phrvapaksha itself is faulty ; others however explain it as 
pointing out the fact of the Purvapaksha conclusion being contrary to 
well-asertained directly visible facts. 

31. When we shall be able to clearly reject the self*cognisahility 
(of cognitions), then your theory would simply come to be a pure denial 
of everything that is cognisable. 

32. The object of Sense-perception, <&c. then, cannot but have an 
existence in the external world ; and hence one who would deny this 
(external object) would have his theory contradicted by these (Sense- 
perception, &c.). 


S8.S9 With this Katika begins tlie explanation of the Siddhanta Bhashya, which 
runs thus: — {Btdmbha iti Jdgrato huddhih swpernigcitd katham viparyishyati* and 
Karikas 28-29 raise objections to this passage, ‘ Vtkal^asama * — among cognitions seme 
wonld be well-defined and have corresponding realities while others wo aid not be so, 
on account of there being cognitions, like dream-cognition ; thence the reply given, 
which is based upon the fact of waking-cognition being well-defined, would become 
doubtful, * Vaidharmyasama*— the fact of waking-cognition being a cognition, like 
dream-cognition, would prove it to be without a corresponding reality, while the fact 
of its being well-defined would prove it to have a corresponding reality, thence the 
reply would be contradictory. For technical definiuona of Vikalpasama and Vaidhar- 
myasama, Tide Nyayasutra Y — 2-4. 

50 The second half expresses the Author’s view. 

51 That IS to say when it shall be proved, (and you will not be able to deny it) 
that the cognition cannot be cognised by itself, then in that case your denial of the 
reality of the external objects of peiception would come to be a pure denial of all 
things cognisable ; and as such your theory would be open to contradiction by the 
direct perception of cognisable objects. The contradiction of direct perception may 
also be explained thus when self-cognisability has been rejected, it is only an exter- 
nal object that could be the object of direct perception, hence the denial of such au 
object would be contradicting direct perception itself. 

‘ Then ’-—That is when Sense-cognisabilifcj has been rejected. 
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33. The expression “well-defined” serves to point out the greater 
strength of these (Sense-perception, &c.), based upon the fact that in the 
absence of any cognitions to the contrary, they cannot but have real 
authority or trustworthiness. 

34. It is only the denial of an object, comprehended by means of 
a faulty cognition, that can be correct. If there be a denial of every con- 
ception, then your own theory too cannot be established. 

35. The Predicate and the Subject (the Major and Minor terms of 
your Syllogism) being (according to you) incapable of being cognised 
(le., being no real objects of comprehension),— you would be open to the 
charge of having both the Subject and the Predicate, or only one of them, 
such as has never been known. 

36. If the cognition, of the Subject and Predicate, as belonging to 
the speaker and the hearer, were without corresponding realities, then 
^both of them would stand self-contradicted. 

37. For would any differentiation be possible, between the Subject 
and the Predicate. For these reasons the declaration of your conclusion, 
cannot be right. 

38. “ But we do not admit of any such entity, as the Character 
of having no real corresponding object; therefore it is not right to raise 
any questions as to the absence or otherwise of such entities.” 

39. If the cognition is not a real entity, then in what way do you 
wish to explain it to us ? Or, how do you yourself comprehend it ? 

39-40. If it be urged that “ we assume its existence and then seek 
to prove it,”— then (we reply), how can there be an assumption of some- 
thing that does not exist ? And even if it is assumed, it comes (by the 

mere fact of this assumption) to be an entity. If it be asked “ How 

do you (Mimansakas) apply cognisability to Fegation (which is a non- 
entity) ? ”, — (we reply), that we hold Negation to Ibe a real entity. 

S3 The superiority of Sense-perception over the inferential argument brought 
forward by the Purvapaksbaj lies in the fact that the former must always ooutinue to 
he a trustworthy means of right notion, so long as there are no cognitions, equally 
strong, that contradict them. 

Sk If every conception is denied, then the objector’s theory too being a conception 
wonld be denied. 

36 When nothing can be known, tbe subject and the predicate of the Purvapaksha 
could never have been known ; and an inferential argument with an unknown Subject 
and Predicate can never be expected to be valid. 

36 One who wonld deny the reality of his own Subject and Predicate would be 
courting Self-contradiction. 

. 37 Since no such explanation is possible, until the Subject and Predicate have been 

actually recogniseSi as distinct from one another. 

38 The sense of the objection is that the foregoing Karikas only serve to point to 
this objection * Does the character of having no real corresponding object belong to 
such and snob a cognition, or does it not * ? But in as much as such character is not 
an entity, it is not right to c^uestion its absence or presence* 
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41. Tben. again, is the word Pratyaya ” (made up of) an accusative 
affix, or a nominal one ? If the latter, then there would be self-contra- 
diction ; and if the former, then the syllogism would not serve any useful 
purpose. 

42. Because we also accept the fact of the cognisable objects — 
Colour and the rest— being without substrates in the external world; 
in asmuch as (according to us) these objects are not mere Ideas ; and as 
such they do not stand in need of any external substratum. 

43. If either the nominative or the instrumental affix (be accep- 
ted), then the words (‘ Pratyayah’ and * Hiralambanah ’) too would them- 
selves become (included in) the Minor term (of your syllogism). And 
when these become devoid of a substratum, your Minor term itself 
ceases to exist. 

44. Without a distinct object of cognition, no nominative (or in- 
strumental) is possible; hence if you mean the word “ Pratyaya ” to 
signify these, there is a contradiction of your own assertion (Vide 
note 41). 

45. If however, you hold the word Pratyaya to have a con- 
ventional signification (and not one based upon the meaning of the root 
and affix constituting the word), — then, in that case, we would say that 
by usage (or conventiou) the word ‘ Pratyaya ’ is proved to be a real 
entity comprehending another real object — exactly as held by us. 


Karikis 41--48 embody the objeotiong against the validity of the Snbject of the 
syllogism contained in the Pdrvapaksha. The word. ‘ Pratyaya * with an Accusative 
affix: signifies that whicii is cognised^ i.e, the object j with a Nominal affir, it would 
mean cognition ; with a Nominative affix it would mean that which cognises ,* and with 
an Instrumental affix, it would mean that hy which anythirig is cognised, that is, the 
Sense-organ. * Contradiction * — if the word Pratyaya be beld to end in the Nominal 
affix, then the very name ‘ Pratyaya * (cognition) would indicate an object which would 
be comprehended by the cognition ; and hence to assert that such cognition has no 
corresponding reality in the external world would be a self-contradiction. If on the 
other hand the word be held to end in the Accusative affix, then your conclusion would 
simply mean that the object of cognition^ the Jar and the like, is without a substratum 
in the external world; and this we do not deny; hence your reasoning becomes 
superfluous. And as for the cogniser (signified by the Nominative affix) or the 
means of cognition ( signified by the Instrumental affix), none of them is possible in the 
absence of a cognisable object. 

Because words are not only tbe instruments, bat also tbe nominatives, of cog- 
nitions ; e g,, in the assertion, “ The loord cow produces the cognition of the cow 
and hence a denial of the substratum of these would mean the denial of the substra- 
tum of tbe two terms of your syllogism. And again the fact of these words having 
no substratum would mean that they have no significance ; and as such, cannot be 
used in any sentence, which means that your syllogism ceases to exist, 

45 The usage of the word lends no support to your theory. By usage, the cogni^ 
tion and the corresponding external object, are proved to be relative to one another. 

Another object — i.e., the cognition does not cognise itself , as held by the Bauddha, 
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46. And if you seek to argue (as you do) after Having accepted 
tliis (usage), then your own accepted (usage) becomes contradicted (by 
your argument). And your argument becomes one that Has an unrecog- 
nised Subject (Pratyaya), While this fault would apply to us, only when 
you have for your Minor term (a “ cognition which is not such (as 
compi'ehends a real external object). 

47. Whether (you have, for your minor term, cognition as 
a property of the soul, or independently by itself, — in any case, your 
argument has the same fault (of having the Subject unknown). Kor is 
there any such thing as simple “ cognition ” (without objects, <fec.), 
because such cannot be recognised or specified. 

48. Though there is for others (Mimansakas) a specification in the 
shape of the mere signification of a word, — yet such cannot be the case with 
you ; for you do not accept any difference between the word and its 
signification. 

49. If you seek to prove the fact of being devoid of a substratum, as 
Universal, — then you are open to the faults of having your predicate 
unrecognised, and that of the absence of an instance. 

50. If (on the other hand) you assert the fact of being devoid of 
substratum, only partially, we also admit the cognition of taste to be 
devoid of colour^ and your argument becomes superfluous. 

47 If the “ cognition” of your syllogism means a property of the soul, as yon hold 
it to be, then, inasmuch as surh a cognition is never recognised by you, the very 
subject of your syllogism— becomes such as is not recognised ; and this renders your 
argument fallacious* If, on the other hand, you hold that “ cognition ” means cog* 
nition hy itself (i.e., without the notion of the cogniser and the cognised) j then, we 
add, that such a cognition is not recognised by ns j and this also makes your argument 
fallacious ; inasmuch as the minor term of a syllogism must be such as is accepted by 
both parties. 

48 This Karika anticipates the following objection j ** The sort of fallaciousness 
urged above would apply to all arguments. For example, the Mimansaka argues that 
sound is eternal. The Bauddha might retort : Is sound a. property of the Aka^a, or 
that of Air ? If the former, we do not accept it as such ; if the latter, the Mimansaka 
does nob admit it. The Mimansaka might say that by sound, he means only that which 
is signified hy the word sound ; but the Bauddha would add that the word Pratyaya 
only means that which is signified hy the word Pratyaya.” The sense of the reply as 
embodied in the Karika is that the Bauddha does not accept anything denoted, apart 
from the woid itself ; and hence, he has not the same facilities, as the Mimansaka, for 
sailing clear of the above fallacies. 

49 Because the Predicate — “ Niralambanah ” — would also come to be devoid of a 
substratum ; and as such, incapable of being recognised. Nor could you have any 
corroborating instance; as, even in a dream, there is not a total absence of all 
substratum ; since daring dreams, there are distinct notions of place, time, &c., which 
are all real, — the only unreality in the dream lying in the particular connections in 
which the time and place, &o., are cognised. 

50 Because we do not hold any cognition to have for its substratum, everything 
iu the world. 
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51. And again, if you seek to reject only sacli substratum as the 
form in which the cognition appears; then (we say that) inasmuch as 
you accept the cognition of the cognition itself , such denial (of the form of 
the cognition) would be a self-contradiction. 

52. If by the absence of external substratum you mean the 
absence of such ideas as “ this (object) is external (to the cognition,’’) — 
then in that case, there being no such feeling with regard to the poZe, &c., 
your argument becomes superfluous. 

53. And if you mean that the cognition has no such substratum (in 
the external world), as the pole and the like,— then this would contradict 
a visible fact. 

64. If you urge that “ the same would be the case with the per- 
ception of the duplicate moon,” — we say — no ; because in this latter case, 
we deny the reality of the substratum (duplicate moon), on the ground 
of its being beyond the reach of the Senses, and not on account of the 
absence of the cognition of the object. 

65. For us, on the other band, the reality or the nnreality of a 
cognition is based upon the contact of the Sense with the object ; — and it 
is on the strength of this that we accept the cognised object, as real or 
unreal. 

56, For you, however, there being no Sense-organs, there can be n > 
other ground for holding the fact of the cognition having a real substratum, 
than the cognition itself ; and as such a denial thereof is not reasonable. 

67. Since you recognise no externality, how do you seek to prove 
thereby ou the ground of externality) the theory of the absence of 

any real substratum (for the cognition) ? For under such circumstances 
if you deny the externality of objects), which is the adjunct of 
your minor term, the minor term itself cannot be recognised. 

The sense of the objection is that on pressing the eye with a finger, yon per- 
ceive the moon to be duplicate ; and then if yon say that the moon is one only, this 
assertion of yours contradicts a fact ascertained by means of yonr own eyes. The 
meaning of the reply is that we deny the duality of the moon, because such duality is 
beyond the reach of the senses j and it is for this reason that we declare the idea of 
the daplicate moon to be without a real objective substratum ; — this idea being due 
to an extraneous discrepancy temporarily imposed upon the eye. We do not base our 
denial of the duality upou the denial of all objective substratum for the cognition 
itself. 

Where the sense is in contact with the object, just as it is cognised, the cogni- 
tion and the object are both real ; where it is not so, they are both unreal. 

6® Because such denial would mean the denial of the cognition itself. (The 
Bauddhas deny the reality of the sense-organs). 

67 If you mean to assert that you only deny the fact of any external object being 
the substratum of cognition, — then we would say that, since you do not recognise the 
reality of any external object, how could you have such a miuor term as “ a cognition 
which appears to be external.’’ 
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58. Just as wlien there is no recognition of the qualification (or 
adjunct), the minor term (or the conclusion) is not acertained, on account 
of the incapability (of sucb a term) of rightly expressing an idea ; so 
for the same reason, would there be a non-ascertainment of the conclusion, 
if the adjunct of the adjunct too were not recognised. 

59. For, so long as the meaning of the word has not been fully 
recognised, the meaning of the sentence cannot be ascertained. And vve 
shall prove later on that the minor term really consists of the significa- 
tion of the sentence, because it follows from such recognition (of the 
meaning of the sentence). 

60. (By saying that “ cognition is devoid of any snbstratum apart 
from itself ” you may mean) either the exclusion or the negation of all 
extraneous objects ; any way, the whole world being (according to us also) 
non -different, thvoxxg)! jpredicability^ your argument becomes superfluous. 

61.. And again, if you assert “ the absence of substratum ” with 
reference to (a substratum) totally different (from the cognition) (then 
too, your argument becomes superfluous). If, on the other hand (you 
assert it) with reference to (a substratum) only partially different (from 
the cognition), then your conclusion would contradict your previously 
postulated (difference). 

This anticipates the following objection : “ It is onij the non-recognition of the 
adjunct of the minor term that vitiates an inferential argument. In the present case, 
however, what is not recognised is only the externality of the objects qualifying the 
minor term; and this is only the non- recognition of the qualification of the adjunct ; 
and as such it does not vitiate the argument.” The sense of the reply is that, in both 
cases, the faulty character of the Inferential argument is based upon the fact of the 
term being incapable of giving any sense, in tbe case of its necessary adjuncts not 
being recognised. 

69 Your minor term is necessarily mixed np with the signification of such words 
as external,” &o. } and again, it is by the significations of such sentences — as “ the 
cognitions have no external substratum ” — that the miuor term is constituted. And 
as such, the minor term can not be recognised, until the significations of the consti- 
tuent words have been fully ascertained. 

^ If you mean to exclude extraneous objects, your conclusion would be of some 
such form as : ** Cognition has for its substratum, something that is not extraneous to 
it.” While if you mean to deny it, the conclusion would be in the form : “ Cognition 
has no extraneous substratum.” Any way your conclusion would not go against our 
theory ; inasmuch as we also hold all things to be identical, on the ground of all 
things having the common character of predicahhfy ; and hence, according to us also, 
nothing being extraneous to anything, the substratum of the coguiton cannot be 
said, to be extraneous to the cognition. Thus then your argument loses its force, 
and becomes superfluous. 

61 “ Becomes superfluous ” — because we also hold that the cognised object is not 
totally extraneous to the cognition. “ If on the other hand, ^c., ^c.” — If your conclu- 
sion mean that “Cognition is devoid of any substratum that even partially differs 
from it;”-“then you also admit a sh'ght difference, though only assumed, between 
the dbject of cognition and the cognition. 
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62. And on account of i6s appearing in the form of the objective, it 
is held (by us) to be devoid of any substratum (and hence youi’ argument 
becomes superfluous). While if you assert the non-difference (of the 
cognised object) from the Cognition, then that would go against the 
(theory of) distinct faculties (of the cognised Object and Cognition). 

63. If you seek to prove the fact of the absence of any substratum 
for the cognition, at the moment of its being produced, — then, this being 
an apparent fact, we also accept (the cognition at the monent of production) 
to be devoid of any external object of perception. 

64. You, however, do not accept its correctness or reality at any time , 
as this too has its end in itself, like the ideas of the mirage and 
the like. 

65-66. If such cognitions as that of Caitra and the like were to 
have the fact of being devoid of any real substratum as their necessary 
character, <fec., then they could never he comprehended by cognitions 
arising out of inferential arguments. And hence, on account of thc>e 
being a multifariousness of objects, and also on account of the form (of 
such cognitions as those of Caitra, &c.,) — how could the coriect notion 
of cognitions having real substrata be dispensed with, — when it is not 
actually set aside by any contradictory of itself ? 

67. If you take the word ^pratyaya ^ to be the cognition^ (thus forming 

63 It is in tlie generic character of “Cognition,” that an Idea has an external 
object for its substratum. When, however, this happens to be in the form of an 

inanimate object— tho jar, /.i. ; , then it is accepted by us also to have no substra* 

turn as such. 

65 We hold that in every perception, there is a threefold process t (1) at the 
first moment, there is a production of the cognition ; (2) at the second, the referring of 
the cognition to a concrete fact; and (3) at the third, the full comprehension of the 
cognition, And as such we also hold the cognition to be devoid of an external subsfcia- 
tum, at the first moment. -And hence your argument becomes superfluous, 

64 “ Corr’ectness ” — , the fact of its having a corresponding object in the external 
world. We hold the cognition to be without a cori'esponding reality, only at tlic 
moment of its production j but what we assert is that subsequently, at the second 
moment, this cognition comes to be referred to a concrete object. Thus then, it is only 
after the moment of production that we part company with you, who assert that at nu 
time is the Cognition able to have any such corresponding reality , and that at all times 
it has an end in itself, and is, like mil agio perceptions, always false. 

66 You hold all Cognition to end in itself, without referring to any corresponding 
object extraneous to it. But then, the Cognii'ion or Idea, arising out of the argument, 
you urged against us, could never rightly comprehend one fact of the absence of amj renf 
substratum as belonging to cognitions in general s and hence there being multifarious 
objects of Cognition, — when the existence of the substratum is not directly denied 
any counter-notion of the absence of such substratum, — how could one totally 
deny the existence of the substratum, specially when we are examining the form and 
character of such cognitions as those of Caitra and the like? 

67 If the opponent were to interpret the woid “Prafcyaya^* as the weans 
knowledge^ thou it would come to signify the icoid ^ YuiUjaya '' : and in accordance witj* 

17 
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ite minor term of yotir syllogism), — and thence if ycru ffeek to set aside 
the fact of the cognition (of this word) having any substratnin (in the 
po^t and other external objects) ; — then yonr argument becomes superfluous. 

68. If again, { by yonr argument) you seek to set aside the capability 
(of the word cognition) to bring about a conception (or Idea), then your 
major term becomes incapable of being ascertained ; because the argument 
itself could nob be brought forward in the absence of such capability 
of producing conceptions. 

69-71. There is no denotation 'wiihoui connection ; and this (connec- 
tion) is not possible without some difference (between the word and its 
denotation). Nor is this difference possible in the absence of an idea 
expressing such diflerence ; and this idea too is not possible unless the 
questioner distinctly comprehends tbe sentence and also the several 
members of the syllogism, such as the minor term, the middle term, the 
Instance, and the two members of the discussion. If you bring forward 
your argument after accepting all this (z.e., the fact^of the ahove'-men- 
tioned cognitions having real substrata), then this conclusion would 
militate against your previous assertion. 

72-73. Without the difference between Virtue and Vice, and that 
between the Disciple and the Teacher himself, being ascertained in its 
reality, there could be no instructions with regard to Duty, specially 
as we come across the actual performance of duty^ (we conclude that) the 
difference of the idea (of Duty fiom Duty itself) is accepted (even by 
your Teacher Buddha) (and as such in denying the reality of external 
objects of perception, you couti-adict your own Teacher). 

73. And since we find that the Buddha has accepted (such differences) 
in othe..’ Sutras (the “ Saddharma” f.i.) there would be a contradiction 
of your own scriptures too (if you were to totally deny the reality of the 
external world). 

74. And your conclusion on this point is also contradicted (and 
hence rejected) by facts known to all persons (who always recognise 
objects apart from their cognitions) . 

74-75. If you hold the idea of all arguments to be false (as having 

this, if be were to interpret bia argument as proving that such object as the 
and tbe like cannot be the substratum of tbe word ‘ Fratyaya \ ” — then we would reply 
that we do mot deny this conclusion j and as such your argument loses all its force. 

es If by tbe proposition “ Pratyaya is nirllambana,” you mean that tbe wovd 
'■ Fratyaya ’ is incapable of having any denotation, then your minor term (tbe denota- 
tion of this woid ‘ Fiatyaya^) being unrecognised, yonr conclusion cannot be proved. 

69-71 The argument cannot be brought forward unless there is a distinct idea of 
the words employed in the argument, and their significations, &c., and until such ideas 
have been duly recognised to have corresponding realities. And if you accept these, 
you contradict your own assertion of all cognitions being devoid of corresponding 
realities. Thus then you are placed upon the two horns of a dialemma. 

'Ik.TB You hold ail cognition to be false. And in accordance with this, the 
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T 0 O I'eal sufestratnm), then tbei’e would he a universal ^legation ; and the 
deficiency of the minor term, &c , could also be urged (against your argu- 
ment), And, if (in order to avoid these) you were to hold these (cogni- 
tions of your minor term, &c.}^ to have real substrata, then on the ground 
of suck cognitions themselves^ the middle term (of your syllogism and 
henoe the major premiss also) would become non- con elusive or doubtfuL 

7d-77. If you urge that your conclusion has for its subject “ cogni- 
tions other than those &f the factors of the syllogism — then (we say that) 
the idea of this distinctness (i.e., the notion that such and such cognitions 
are other than such other cognitions) would be false. And when this 
happens to be false, all that has gone before becomes incapable of being 
ascertained. ITor would, then, there be any difference between the cogni- 
tion of the ^ost (you employ as an instance) and that of the argument 
(you urge against ns), 

77- 78. As your conclusion goes on signifying (the .ffilBity) of cogni- 
tions other than those of your argument, — thei’e would be falsity of all the 
rest ; and hence whatever goes before, becomes set aside ; and thus either 
your middle term becomes concomitant with its own contradictory, or 
your conclusion itself comes to be rejected by (your own) inferential 
argument. 

78- 80. (Because) in oppositmn to all the alternatiVes (open to you) 
we would bring forward this counter-argument : — “ Cognitions have real 
substrata in the external world ; and this notion (of cognition having a real 
substratum) is correct ; because it is a notion free from contradiction j — 
like the notion of the falsity of dream-cognition.” 

significations of all argumentative assertions would be false ; and hence your argument 
comes to he a denial of the truth of all arguments. Or again, any and every fault — 
in the shape of the deficiency of the various factors of your syllogism (the idea of all 
of which you declare to be false)— could be urged against your argument, “ Non-con- 
elusive^’ : The middle term of the syllogism is Fratyatwdt ” (“Because it is a cognition, 
therefore they have ne real substratum.”) But if you admit a single cognition lO 
have a real substratum, the said middle Term becomes doubtful, and as such vitiates 
the argumeut- 

'18,71 Because you accept only the reality of the cognitions of the various mem- 
bers of your syllogisin, “ Ceases to he ascertained ” — because the idea of such distinct- 
ness being false, the conclusion of your syllogism becomes faulty in its snhject : and. 
hence the whole argument falls to the ground. Nor would then — Because when 
all notion of distinctness is false, there can be no difference between two such cogni- 
tions, as those of the jpost and your argument,— & palpable absurdity. 

77-78 If ill order to avoid the difficulties urged above, you have * for the subject 
of your conclusion, such cognitions as are other than that of such distinctness, — +iien all 
other cognitions would come to be false ; whence all that has gone before — even your 
own previous argument becomes false. Thus you will have to bring forward arguments 
ad infinitum ; and then too you will never come to an end ; because each argument 
will negative all that may have gone before it. Thus then eitlier your own argument 
will have to be admitted to be fallacious, or (if you avoid this) your conclusion 
will be contiary to the Premises; 
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80- 81. And if yon urge that this notion (of the falsity of di’eam- 
cognition) is also false ; then dream -cognition would never he (contradicted 
and hence) false; and consequently it could not supply the instance (of 
falsity) in the argument you have brought forward against us. 

81- 82. And in the same manner, if you were to accept the correct- 
ness of the notions of the momentary character, distinctness and existence 
of cognitions, then your argument ( i.e., the middle term) would become 
non-conclusive or doubtful ; while if you accept the falsity of such notions, 
you contradict your own theory. 

83. And again, there could be no such distinction as that into the 
“ bound ” and “ liberated^ ; and hence you would have the absurdity of 
the friutlessness of any attempt towards Liberation. 

84- 85. If you urge that you accept as false, only such notions of the 
existence, &c , of cognition, as appear in concrete (well-defined) forms : — 
then (we say that) in this case, we do not find the application of any other 
means of right notion ; and thus, there being no sucb means, the existence, 
&c., of cognition can be scarcely ascertainable. 

85- 87. Thus then all our cognitions would come to be false, on 
account of their being (concretely) well-defined ; and it would be scarcely 
possible to get at (the ideas of) 'proximity and remoteness, reality and 
unreality, &c. And (thus) the falsity of cognitions being common to all 
systems of philosophy, it is not proper to reject the Sankhya, &c., and 
be partial to the Bauddha philosophy alone. 

80.81 This Karika puts the opponent in a fix : If he accept the falsity of dream- 
cognition, he can have nothing to say against the counter-argnment urged in K, 
79-80 j and he completely loses his ground. If, in order to avoid this, he do not 
admit the falsity of dream-cognition ; then he contradicts himself ; in as much as he 
has brought forward “ dieam-cognition ” as an instance (of false cognition) , in the 
inferential argnment he has urged against the Mimansaka. This argument, in the 
absence of a corroborating instance, would fall to the ground. 

88 If you deny the distinctness of cognitions, you land yourself upon the Vedan- 
tio theory of the unity of knowledge j and in that case, the notion of Bondage would 
he identical with that of Deliverance. 

84.85 It may be argued that you accept only the falsity of concrete cognitions 5 
and that, cognitions can have their existence, &c., in their abstract forms. But this is 
not right ; because such notions, as — ** the world is only an idea,” all cognitions are 
momentary entities” and the like — are not comprehended by any person, in their 
abstract forms. As a matter of fact, it is only by means of Inference, <fco., that such 
notions are ascertained ; and as such, they cannot but he concrete^ and hence (accord- 
ing to you) false. Consequently, the notions of the existence of cognitions, and their 
momentary chars cter, &o., cannot be got at. 

The Kdgikd adds that if the Bauddha admits the reality of abstract cognitions, such 
reality would belong also to the abstract notions of the post, &c., and this would 
establish the reality of the external world, 

85-87 If all oogintions were false, there could be uo idea of the comparative reality 
or unreality of objects, as due to the proximity or remoteness of objects, in regard to 
the Sense-organ concerned. 
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87- 88, If a cognition be false, would it not be liable to rejection ? 
If it were to be false even without being rejected, then there woald be no 
restriction (as to the reality or unreality of a cognition). 

88- 89. For us, dream-cognition would certainly be falsified by the 
perception of a waking cognition contradicting it; while for yon, what 
would constitute the diSerence (between the reality of waking-cognition 
and that of dream-consciousness, both of which are held by you to be 
equally false) ? 

89- 90. Of waking cognition as such, there is no proper (correct) 
contradictory cognition, — the perception whereof would establish the falsity 
of such (waking) cognitions as those of the post and the like. 

90- 91. The fact of waking cognitions being the contradictory of dream- 
cognition is known to all persons, and, as such they differ from dream- 
cognition (which is known only to particular individuals), just like the 
cognition, which serves to reject (a particular dream-coguition). 

91- 93. Obj. : “ Of such waking cognitions as those of the post^ <&c., 
invalidating cognitions do arise in the shape of those of the true Yogis 
(who know all things worldly to be false) ; and this would certainly 
make these waking cognitions equal to dream-cognitions (in point of 
falsity). And such invalidating cognitions too (as those of Yogis) would 
belong to all living creatures when they reach the Yogic stage ; and 
hence the fact of waking cognitions having invalidating counter-cognitions 
becomes established.” 

93- 94. But, such Yogic cognition is not found to belong to any per- 
son in this life ; and as for those who have reached the Yogic state, 
we know not what happens to them. 

94- 95. Oar Yogis too could have only such invalidating cognitions 
as would be either subversive of or contrary to your assertion. 

87.83 The sense of the Karlka is that if even waking cognitions were false, they 
too, like dream cognitions, woald be liable to rejection by subsequent cognitions; but 
such is not the case. 

90.91 Waking cognition, as distinguished from Dream -cognition, is known equally to 
all men ; while Dream-coguition is confined to only particular individuals, under the 
influence of sleep. Therefore, just as, in the case of a cognition rejecting a certain 
foregoing dream-cogiiitlon, the former is recognised as contradictory of the dream- 
cognition, — so, in the same manner, the character of being the contradictory of dream- 
cognition would belong to all such waking cognitions, as those of the post and the like ; 
and it is in comparison with such waking cognitions that dream-cognitiona are said to 
be false. 

9U93 The sense of the objection is that, though Waking cognitions are not invalidated 
by ordinary cognitions, yet they do become invalidated by the contrary cognitions of 

Yogis. ^ ' 

94.95 As you urge the cognition of your Bauddha Yogi against our theory, so could 
we also bring forward the cognitions of our own Yogis, as invalidating your theory. 
“ Subversive — such as the recognition of the true character of the shell, after it has 
been mistaken for silver. “ Contrary the idea that ‘this is not silver*, as dis- 
tinguished from the idea that ‘ this is a shell.* 
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95*96. And farther, you can have no instance to prove that the 
cognition of the Yogi is such as you assert it to be. As a corroborative 
instance of our assertion we have the cognition, as ordinarily perceived. 

96- 97. If yon were to argue that ‘‘ such cognitions as that of the 
p)st and the like, have got counter-cognitions which invalidate them, 
simply because they are cognitions, — like the cognitions of the mirage^ 

97- 98. (We reply) we do not deny the fact of waking cognitions 
having counter-cognitions, in the shape of the cognitions of the mirage 
and the like ; and in that form, they also become capable of being invali- 
dated, as also through their cognisable object ; and your reasoning is 
also incompatible, with ( the cognitions of T ogis, which you hold to be 
correct, and as sucb) the invalidating agent ; and if you qualify the pre- 
miss by the phrase “ other than that”, then as before, (there would be 
several discrepancies in your argument). 

99-100. For according to you, to dream-cognitions would belong the 
character of being the counter-cognitions of false cognitions (in the shape 
of such waking cognitions as those of thepos^, &c.) ; and (in the case of 
Yogio cognitions) such peculiarities as you may attribute — f.i., the fact 
of its being comprehended through the suppression of passion and 

95.^ You are not to understand that your case is exactly similar to onrs ; because 
your argument has no corroborative instance ; V7hile onr assertion, of Yogio cognitions 
having real substrata in the external world, is based upon an Inference supported by 
the case of any ordinary cognition ; Even at the present day, we find that the cogni- 
tions of all men are based upon external realities ; and this would rightly lead to the 
conclnsion that the cognition oi^ the Yogi should also have a real substratum. 

91-98 ifeia true that waking cognitions have counter-cognitions in the shape of 
wrong conceptions. And just as false cognitions and their objects are invalidated by 
the fact of there being counter-cognitions, so, in the same manner, correct cognitions 
too, having (like false cognitions) the character of cognition — , and their objects too 
having (like the objects of false cognitions) the character of object--^ and having too, 
in common with false cognitions, their counter-cognitions, — would be capable of being 
invalidated. We do not deny this fact ; and so yonr argument becomes superfluous. 
But, inasmuch as right cognitions are capable of being invalidated, the cognitions 
of Yogis too could not be free from this capability ; and as it is these Yogic cognitions 
that you hold to be the invalidators of ordinary cognitions, your reasoning becomes 
inconclusive and doubtful. If you argue that all cognitions, save those of the Yogi, 
are capable of being invalidated, then too, you would be open to all the objections 
urged in Karikas 76 et-seq, 

99-l(K) You find that Dream-cognition has for its counter-cognition, the waking 
cognition ; and the cognitions of Yogis, which are both false ; consequently the wak- 
ing cognitions too would be invalidated only by such Yogio cognitions as are false. 
Thus then the Yogic cognition invalidating the waking cognitions having become 
false, you will have to reject all such exceptional characterestios of Yogic cognition, 
as the fact of its proceeding from the suppression of passions, &o., from which you 
conclude such cognitions to be correct. And in this way your reasoning becomes 
self-contradictory, 
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meditation, Ac., — would also become I’ejected ; and tlieuce your argument 
would become self- contradictory. 

100- 101. There being no rejection (of waking cognitions), hy great 
men, these would be like the Yogic cognition which you accept as invali- 
dating present cognitions ; and thence we would either urge the rejection 
of your inferential argument, or bring forward a counter-argument, 
and recall the discrepancies in your previous argument. 

101- 102. And your previous argument is also open to the fault of 
having the middle term unrecognised by both parties, because it is non- 
different from the major term (or conclusion), and is (hence) unmention- 
able (as the middle term). 

102-203. As for the * class cognition ' in general, you do not accept it as 
being both different and non-different (from the individual cognitions) ; 
and as for its being totally different (from the individuals), there is no 
such ‘ class ’ accepted by us. 

103-104. That there is neither similarity nor the exclusion of others^ 

lOO-lOl We can bring forward the following connter-argnmenb : “ Waking cogni- 
tions are correct, because at present they are not rejected by able men, — like your 
Yogic cognition.” Then if this argument of ours is equal in strength to that whereby 
yon seek to invalidate all waking cognitions, then ours is only a counter-argument. 
If, on the other hand, onr argument is stronger than yours, then your argument falls 
through. Any way, our argument closes the way of your argument. “ Previous argu* 
merit : ” t.e., the argument whereby yon seek to prove the absence of my real snbstra- 
tam in the external world, for cognitions. 

101.108 Over and above the discrepancies in your argnment, pointed out above, there 
is yet another point against it: your middle term ‘‘Pratyaya” is not one that is 
recognised by both parties ; inasmuch as the “ fact of being a cognition ” cannot bo 
made the middle term ; because it forms part of your conclusion, and as sncb, is not 
accepted by yonr opponent. Your conclusion is that “ all cognitions are devoid of sub- 
stratum and for your middle term, too, yon Imv© “cognition”; by which yon pre- 
suppose the fact of cognitions being devoid of substratum— thus incurring the fallacy 
of PetiUo Principii, Thus then yon" argnment becomes devoid of a proper middle 
term, which must always be such as is already accepted by both parties, 

108.10S Von may urge that yon will have, for your middle term, “ Cognition ” in 
general, what forms part of the conclusion being only a ‘particular kind of cognition, 
thereby sailing clear of tbe objectionable identity of the conolnsion with the Minor 
term. But in reply to this, it is added, that the conception of such a generic entity too 
is not common to both of ns. If yon deny the identity of the Class with the Individual, 
then you have only two alternatives left ; (1) either that it be both different and non- 
different, (2) or that it be entirely different, from it. Apparently, yon do not accept the 
first alternative ; because yon do not admit the Class to be identical with the Individual ; 
and as for the second, we do not accept it. So even now your middle term remains 
such as is not accepted by both parties, 

10S.104 It may be urged that “ by class we do not mean a category inclnding many 
individuals; but by 8 dmdny a (class) we only mean similarity (so cognition in general 
meaning cognitions that are similar) and exclusion of others (cognition in general then 
meaning everything that is not non-cognition) ; and it is this latter that is technically 
called Apohoj the upholders of which declare that the word cow denotes neither the 
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we shall prove later on. Tims then, there is no general middle term which 
is common to both (of ns). 

104- 105. ITor can the character of the middle term belong to the two 
particular cognitions (waking and dream cognitions), as they constitute 
respectively the Minor term and the Instance of your syllogism; and 
because the former is incapable of syntactical relation (with the Minor 
term), while the latter cannot in any way belong to (or qualify) it. 

105- 106. Nor can the “ cognition devoid of its object be the middle 
term ; as it has been already explained that on account of the non-recogni- 
tion of the subject, there follows the fault of having the substratum 
undefined. 

106- 107. Thus then your middle term too comes to be contradictory ; 
and the Instance becomes devoid of the predicate of the conclusion — both 
of these (faults) being indicated by the alternatives tliat were brought 
forward (above) for the (avoidance of the non-recognition of the 
predicate. 

107- 109. Even in dream-cognition the external substratum is not 
altogether absent. In all cases there is a real substratum, though (in 
dreams) appearing 'under diverse conditions of place and time. As a 

cZass nor the individual, but only the exclusion of all that is not cow. All this will he 
refuted later on. 

104.L06 The two particular cognitions — waking and dream cognitions — cannot be 
accepted as the middle term; because one of these (waking cognitions, f.i ) forma the 
Minor term of your syllogism; and if the same were made the middle term, your 
Minor Premiss would become absurd j as it would be — “ waking cog nition is waking 
cognition.” And as for dream-cognition, it forms the corroborative instance of yonr 
syllogism, and does not belong to the Minor term ; hence even in this case, no proper 
Minor Premiss would be possible. 

106-106 The Bauddha urges that by ** cognition ” as their miudle term, they mean 
cognition pure and simple independently of the object cognised The objection to this, 
however, is that a Minor Premiss, which is devoid of objective reality, cannot lead to 
any correct conclus'on j specially as in such cases the middle term becomes devoid of 
any substratum j and as such, it becomes amenable to the same faults that we 
have urged against the Minor term that has its subject undefined. 

106-107 — Vide Kaiika ; Nirdlambanata Ceha Sarvatha Yadi Bddhyate, 

Sfc where it has been shown, by means of alternatives, that an absolute 
absence of substratum is never met with ; and from the negation of such absence of 
substratum, we conclude that even in dieam-cognition, there is no such absence. 
Thns then your Instance (Dream- cognition) becomes devoid of the predicate of your 
conclusion (which is absence of substratum). And waking cognitions too, being, for 
the same reason, not without rear substratum, the middle term becomes contradictory 
to the conclusion j inasmuch as no “ cognition ” is ever found to be without a real 
substratum. 

107. 10& VYe dream only of such external objects as we have previously perceived. 
The only difference lies m the disorder of the time and place of the perception 
Hence dreiims too cannot be said to be totally devoid of real substuitum in the 
external world. 
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matter of fact too, wliat is compreliended bj dream-cognition is (some 
real external object that has been perceived) either daring the present 
life, or in some past life, or at any other time, and which comes to be 
cognised in dreams, either in connection with the same time and place, 
or under different circumstances. 

109-113. The cause of misconception in the notion of the fire-bran d- 
circle” is the fire-brand whiiled with extreme rapidity in that of 
“ imaginary cities,’’ the particular shape of the clouds, as also some precon- 
ceived houses, &c. ; — in that of the ‘‘ Mirage,” preconceived water, or sand 
heated by and reflecting the rays of the snn. And of the notion of “ the 
hare’s horns ” the cause would be either the horn of other animals, or 
the peculiar character of the bare itself. And of the negation of the hare’s 
horns, the cause is the baldness of its head (z.e., the absence of protu- 
berances). Of the notion of emptiness in the object, the cause is (the place) 
untouched by any other object And in the case of improbable utterances 
(such as Hundreds of elephants on the tip of one’s finger”) the cause 
lies in the objects themselves (as under the infiuence of extreme proximity 
giving rise to such misconceptions). 

113- 114. Even such objects as are never perceived (such as the 
Sankhya ‘Prakriti’), are found to be comprehended by cognitions; and 
the origin of these cognitions lies in (its constituent elements) the 
earth, &c. 

114- 115. It is a peculiarity of ‘‘Sense-perception” alone that it 
comprehends only such’ objects as exist at the present time, and also that 
it functions over objects in contact (with the senses) ; such restrictions do 
not apply to other kinds of cognition (Inference, &c.) 

115- 116. (If you ask) “How could an object, not existing, bring 
about a cognition ? ” — (we reply) whence do you conclude the incapacity 
of non-existing objects to produce cognitions ? 

116- 117. The point at issue between us rests in the fact of 
(cognitions having) external substrata; and hence, even if there be no 


109.11S The external cause of dreams has been explained. These Karikas explain, 
the external causes of the ordinary misconceptions of the senses. And it is shown 
that even misconceptions are not totally devoid of external realities,— to say nothing 
of correct Perceptions. 

is only the elements — Earth, Water, &o.,— in their subtlest forms, that 
are called “ Prakrlti,” 

114.16 The notion of “ Prakriti ” is got at hy means of Inference, wherein it is not 
necessary that the conditions specified sliould apply. Hence the objection based upon 
the imperceptible character of Prakriti loses its force. 

iI6-16 That which does not exist at the present time cannot perform any action, 
&c. ; but this does not mean that it cannot bring about cognitions; as we have cogni- 
tions of many past and future objects. 

116. n Because the absence of proximity does not imply the absence of the exter- 
nal substratum of cognitions. 

18 



praximity of the object (with the Sense-organ), how could that affect our 
theory ? 


117-119. Therefore it is only that (cognition), which comprehends an 
object otherwise than in the form it exists in, that can be said to be 
“ devoid of substratum ; ” and that Cognition which has ‘ negation’ for its 
object is, in fact, one that has a real substratum ; because this ^ negation ’ 
too is not an independent entity by itself ; for it is not so comprehended. 
For you, however, both of these (‘ absence of substratum ’ and ‘ negation 
as the substratum ’) together with their causes, can never be ascertained. 

319-20. And like the discrepancies of your conclusion, the contra- 
dictory character of your middle term too would he chargeable (to your 
argument) ; inasmuch as it leads to the subversion of the forms of the 
predicate, subject, &c.— taken severally as well as collectively (in the 
premises). 


120- 21. The discrepancies of the instance too become chargeable to 
yoa ; masmuch as in any single object, it is not possible to have the con- 
ception of parts of the major term and the middle term, and also that of 
invariable concomitance (of these two). 

121- 22. Some people urge against you the objection that in your 
argumeut you do not mention any instance of dissimilarity. If you urge 
that It IS not mentioned because there is no such instance thL 
( ey won leply) you haTO not got here the opportunity (for making 
such an assertion, as) such an assertion could only be made in the case oi 
the conclusion being an affirmative one. 


11- By cognition ir,tAo,rfo8«S«fratem>> is meant a sarong cognition or misoon- 
oeption,-and not one that cognises itself. And the notion-” this is not a jar ’’—has 
also a real sdbstratum, inasmuch as this negative conception is nothing more than 
a positive cognition, having for its object, the absence of the properties of the Jar 
in the particular obioot. For the Banddha, on the other hand, there can be no cogni- 
tion devoid of real substratum ; because the cognition, according to them, cognises 
itself. 

119.20 Tour conclusion has been pointed out to be such as has its subject not 
knovre 4c., &o. In the same manner, we are going to show that your middle term is 
contradictory. Tour middle term would prove the falsity of all cognitions ; and as 
such, it would also prove the falsity of the cognitions the Subject and Predicate of 
your oonoluaionj and as snoh it would establish the contradictories of yonr con- 
clQsion. 

180.31 The Instance, “ Dream- Cognition,*’ is snch as is devoid of your Major term, 
“Absence of substratum”; it is also devoid of the middle term, “the character of 
cognition ” ; it is devoid of the combination of these two ; and lastly it is also devoid 
of the concountanoe of these. “In a single object t.e., in cognition, taken by 

itself, independently of any substratum. 

181-8* Instance of Dissimilarity'* : fS., ’where there is no absence of substratum, 
there is no cognition.* “ It is not mentioned^ ^c. ** : The sense of this is that when 
the conclusion is an aflSlrmative one, its negation is its contradictory ; and when it Is 
a negative one, then, its negation being a non-entity, the middle term could not 
apply to it. Hence it is not necessary to an instance of dissimOarity, in the case 
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123- 24. The citation (of the instance of dissimilarity) is possible, 
even in the case of the contradictory (of the major term) being a nega- 
tive one ; — e.jy., “ that which is not transient is not an eSeci-, as ‘ Sky- 
flowers/ &c.,” an assertion which is quite reasonable. 

124- 25. In the case of your argument, however, we have a negative 
major term (or conclusion) (“ devoid of substratum ”) ; and hence its con- 
tradictory (presence of substratum) is positive ; and as such it is necessary 
that the contradictory of your major term should have been supported by 
an Instance. 

125*26. And if you were to mention any such, the double negation 
would signify only an affirmation ; and no affirmation could be made if 
the object were non-existing. 

126-27. Under the circumstances, in the case of the negation of the 
omniscience (of Buddha) we would have the following form of reasoning : 
“ There is an incapability of His sense-perception, &c., (to apply to all 
things), like our own (sense-perception, &c.),” 

of onr argument. The meaning of the Author is that the Bauddhas do not make 
this assertion with reference to the argument in question ; because for them there is 
no case of affirmative sense-perception; as according to them, there can be no joint 
cognition of the middle term acoompained by the major term (t e., of the major 
premiss). It is for this reason, that they always base the applicability of their 
middle term upon its capacity to preclude the contradictory of the conclusion ; con- 
sequently, in the absence of an Instance of Bissimilarity, there can he no preclu- 
sion of the said contradictory ; therefore, in the Bauddha theory, it is always neces- 
sary to cite Instances of Bissimilarity, Their Major term — absence of substratum " 
— however, is a negative one; and hence its contradictory cannot but be positive — 
a real substratum ” ; and it is quite possible that the middle term should reside in this 
latter, positive entity ; so in order to deny this possibility, it was necessary to cite 
an Instance of Dissimilarity. 

ias.24 Even in the case of an affirmative conclusion, as a matter of fact, the 
citing of an instance of dissimilarity is not necessary; but such citing is not impossible ; 
because even when the contradictory is a negation one, such instances are always 
possible; hence those that are clever at inferential reasonings must always be able to 
cite such instances, the omission of which would be a serious mistake. An example 
of such an Instance is given : In the argument, ** sound is transient, because it is 
caused,” we can cite an instance of dissimilarity, such as “ that which is not transient 
is not caused, as SJcy-jlowersJ* 

186.26 If you were to cite such an instance, it could be only in the form — “ That 
which is not devoid of substratum is not a Cognition,” and the double negation — that 
which is not devoid of ” — would mean ** that which is endowed with ; ” and this affir- 
mation could not be made, if there were no real substratum. 

126.87 The Bauddb^ would retort that these discrepancies could be charged against 
all negative arguments,— even to that argument by which you seek to deny the omni- 
science of Buddha. In order to avoid this charge, the Author says that the form of our 
argument against such omniscience would be this : “ Buddha^s perception cannot 
apply to such objects as exist in the future &o,j — ^because it is sense-perception, — like 
our ordinary sense-perception, — -/.i., words”; and thus we sail clear of the above 
charges ; as the citation of the Instance of Disaimilarity — " That which comprehends, 
Ac. ” — is quite correct. 
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127- 28. In a case where no contradictory (of the major term) is 
possible, other theorists declare that this (non-citation of the instance of 
dissimilarity) is no fault; inasmuch as even without such citation the 
reasoning is conclusive. 

128- 29. Then again, it is only those who admit of real means (of 
argument) that can engage in a discussion ; and the punyavadi is not 
entitled (to any discussion), because he accepts no means to be real. 

129- 30. (Obj.) “But all the arguments that we have brought for- 
ward are such as are accepted by you (to be real, though not by us) ; 
and as such, wherefore should you have brought forward so many objec- 
tions — by means of alternatives — , in order to invalidate the argument 
as such ? ” 

130- 31. You who are versed in logical rules — why should you argue 
thus, with a view to deceive us, as it were ? Have you not heard that an 
argument (to be effective) must be such as is accepted by both parties ? 

331-33. In the case of an argument which is not accepted by your 

opponent, and which is brought forward as recognised by yourself alone 

you have a remedy at hand ; but in the case of an argument which (as 
you say) is not recognised by yourself, what procedure can you adopt? 
Because if you were to establish (such an argument) you would be con- 
tradicting your own previous convictions (such as the denial of the truth 
of the original argument) ; while if you left it un-established, your oppo- 
nent could not bo convinced of the truth of your conclusions. 

133-34. (Obj.). “That which is not recognised by the opponent 

can never convince him ; and hence it is only reasonable that the real 
character of an argument should not belong to such. But that which is 

1S1.S3 Having expounded the view of “some people”, the Author propounds 
another theory : The Instance of Dissimilarity is cited only with a view to avoid the 
chance of the middle term being either too loide or too narrow, and thereby making 
the reasoning inoonolnsive. In cases, however, where the contradictory of the 
Major term does not exist, there is no chance of such a contingency ; and hence there 
is no necessity for citing the said Instance. Bnt by this we do not admit your argu- 
ment as conclusive ; in face of the numerous obj'ectiona urged above. 

1S8.89 Only those who accept the various factors of an argument to be real, 
can carry on any disonssion. The <?unyavadi denies the reality of all these factors ■ 
and as such, he cannot be admitted into the discussion. 

1S9.S0 The gunyavadi says : “ Though we do not accept the reality of any factor 
of the argument, yet we bring forward arguments, in order to convince you of the 
truth of our theory ; and as these arguments are in due accordance with your own 
tenets, it is not proper for yon to attempt to invalidate it j as by invalidating my 
argument, yon will be only invalidating your own tenets, upon which my arguments 
are all based.” 

ISO.n « Have you not, ’’—As taught by your own teacher Dihuaga. 

ISI.33 If an argument is accepted by you, and not by your opponent, then what 
you have to do is to bring forward other arguments in support of your original argu- 
ment, and thereby convince your adversaiy. But there is no course open to you, if 
you do not accept, as tlio argument that yon yourself bring forward. 
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not recognised by myself — wliat can that matter ? Tlie fact of the 
necessity of the middle term beings such as is recognised by both 
parties is not mentioned ■with a ^iew to any transcendental result, (that 
we shall accept it upon any verbal authority). Any person would become 
convinced of a fact only throngh reasoning recognised hy liinaself. 

135-36. “ If you urge — ‘ How can you assert 'what you do not recog- 

nise ? ’ — (we reply) what is even that to you? I may assert the conclu- 
sion or the argument either recognised or not recognised hy me ; do yoiv 
not come to ascertain it (through my argument) to be true? ” * 

137. “ It is where the conclusion ( a certain notion ) depends solely 
upon a person (his utterance), that the question is raised — ‘ ivbence did 
this man know^ it ? ^ Such a question, however, does not arise in the present 
case (which is one of inferential argument)”. 

138. ** For if it were so (and tbe conclusion depended upon rny 
assertion) in the present case, then the mere assertion of the conclusion 
would lead to your conviction, solely through the non -recognition of any 
discrepancy (in my argument). ” 

139. But because this (conclusion) stands in need of argumenta- 
tive leasoning, therefore it is to this (reasoning) that authoritativeness 
belongs, and the use of the verbal utterance lies only in the recalling of 
the reasoning to the mind (of the questioner)/’ 

140. “Therefore just as one who would be convinced of the con- 
clusion only thiough a recognition of the middle tetifrt as concomitant 
tvith the majo7' term (i e,, of the major premiss), does not stand in need of 
(knowing the character of) the speaker, so would you also be convinced 
of our conclusion without wanting to know what we ourselves believe.” 

141. “ In the case of such cognitions of yours, as Sense-perception, 
&c., — is there, in the case of these, any reasoning or conclusion that is recog- 
nised hy ns, —that you should persist upon such (being accepted by me) 
in the case of my present (inferential argument) ? ” 

142. “ For these reasons, it is not befittmg of learned people to 
assert in reply that ‘since the reasoning is not recognised by yourself, 
therefore it cannot convince me. ’ ” 

143. (Rep.)- All this -would have been quite true, if th© only result 
(sought after by your reasoning) were my conviction alone ; in that case 
the reasoning would he enough for me, even if it were not recognised by you. 

144. But when the case is such that you, holding that tbe idea alone 
is a real entity, are asked by one — “ what are your reasons ? — then it 
is not possible (that you should say something wbicli you yourself do 
not recognise). 

145. And certainly you could not have been convinced of your 
theory, through any reasonings, that are not accepted hy you, but by me. 

146. And no argument is brought forward against a questioner save 
that which states the grounds of the speaker’s o-wn conviction. 

147-48. And again, how do you know that such and such an argument 
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is recognised by us ? How could there be any desire on your part, for 
asserting (an argument), when you do not recognise the meaning (of 
the argument) which you knowingly bring forward for me, when I 
present myself only as an enquirer (and not as yonr opponent) ? It 
was with a full recognisance of this fact that yonr teachers asserted the 
necessity of the reasoning being accepted by both parties. 

149. Hence, just as by means of your argument you seek to instil 
into me a recognition of your conclusion, so by means of objections to your 
argument, I shall seek to instil into you the non-acceptance or negation 
(thereof). 

150-52. Jast as you, having asserted a conclusion, and not recognis- 
ing any argument in support of that conclusion, become deprived of 
any conviction (with regard to such a conclusion) ; so would also your 
questioner, desiring to understand such a conclusion, and then becoming 
conscious of the discrepancies of the reasoning (in favour of such a conclu- 
clusion), fail to be convinced of the correctness of that conclusion ; and if 
he knows the reasoning to be true, then the reality of the reasoning being 
firmly established, your conclusion itself becomes impossible ; and so he 
naturally does not become convinced of its trutb. 

153. Therefore you should entertain no such hope as that ‘ even when 
the reasoning is asserted by me nnknowingly (i.e., when not recognised 
by me as such), the other party would become convinced of the correct- 
ness of my conclusion by the direct acceptance of my argument. ’ 

154. The contradiction between your reasoning (the major premiss) 
and the conclusion is clear, as declared by Gautama. And it was without 
a recognition of this fact that others (the Bauddhas) declared such con- 
tradiction to be no fault. 

155. ( Obj. ). “ Bub it is just possible that I may have been previously 

convinced of the conclusion by means of reasonings recognised by ordinary 
people ; though this (reasoning) may have no existence in reality 

156. (Rep.). That which is now known to be non-existent in reality ^ — 
how could that have been a reality before ? And if it was not a reality, 
how could it have been accep ad as sound reasoning ? 

157-58. If it is a correct reasoning, it could not but have a real 
existence. Because no reality can he proved by an unreality ; for we have 
never known such notions as, that of the “ hare’s boms ” to lead to any 
correct notion ; and the notion of the existence of fire^ based upon the idea 
of the existence of fog (which is not smoke), cannot but be false. 

159. Therefore your idea of reality, originating in an untrue reason- 
ing, cannot but be unreal ; because nothing real can be indicated by that 
which is itself false. 

160. The different marks, &c., — which are taken to indicate the 

160.611 Since your oouclusion denies tke reality of tke substratum of all cogni- 
tions, therefor© an establishment of the reality of the object of your premisses ren- 
ders your own conclusion impossible. 
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alphabetical letters,— -these, too, in their own forms (of marks) are not 
devoid of reality* 

161. If you urge that these (marks) are not real as letters, — (we reply 
that) such is the case with all entities : nothing is accepted to be real 
in the foi'm of something else. 

162. When the natural form of the object itself is manifest, then the 
form appears as such (and hence is real) ; when, howeyer, such form of the 
object is not ascertained, then it is neither real nor unreal. 

163. Your reasoning, — (i.e., the middle term and the major term )— 
however are unreal in their own forms ; therefore their agency (towards 
prodncing notions) is similar to that of the fog (producing an idea of fire), 
and not to that of letter-marks. 

164. (Obj.). “ The form of the means has, for us, only the character 
of a ‘ Samyriti * (falsity) ; and in that form they are accepted to be real ; 
and thus how can they be said to be false in their natural forms ? ** 

165. (Rep.). The character of ‘ Samyriti ' exists only in word,— and 
as such it can never be the cause of true reality. 

166. You have got no ground for distinguishing between true and 
ordinary worldly ‘ reality ’ ; and as such how could true reality belong to 
a thing which is amenable to worldly means {i.e., that whereto you attri- 
bute the character of ‘ Samvriti*) ? 

167-68. (Obj.). “ But even in the absence of the external object, 

only by means of the ‘Idea’ in the mind, would (all worldly activity) 
be accomplished, — through the differentiations of specifications based upon 
‘ Impressions ’ and ‘ Words ’. The followers of the Nyaya too have de- 
clared that ‘ it is only when the predicate, &c. (of the propositions forming 
an argument) have become the objects of ‘ Idea that all functioning of 
inference and the rest become accomplished, — sund not when these (predi- 
cate, &c.) exist in the external world.’ ” 

169. (Rep.). True, there is such an assertion of theirs ; but just ex- 
amine it for a moment — how could there be any differentiation of that which 
is a nonentity, through any representation either in Idea or in Words ? 

170. And again, how could there be any specification of Words or 
Idea, with regard to that which has no real existence ? Even specifica- 
tion by word there can be none, because you deny (the reality of) the 
word itself. 

171-72, And if even such specifications as do not exist, and are 

1«1.68 Inference, Analogy, &c., could be explained as based upon tbe ideas of the 
subjects aud predicates of the constitueut propositions ; and these ideas do not stand 
in need of the external reality of objects. Through differences in Imp’f'essions end 
Words we could have the differentiations into the false and the real factors of an 
argument, &c., &c. “ Followers of Nyaya, ” % e., Dihnaga and others. 

“ Hare’s horns ” can have no differentiation, based upon any specification of 
either words or ideas. 

ni-73 If mere existence in idea were the sole test of the reality of a proposition, 
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only brought about by an Idea (i.e., have no existence save in Idea), were 
to bririg about the action of the major, middle and minor terms ; — then, 
even with regard to your argument, all the faults that we urge against 
it may be such as have real corresponding ideas, —and as such your argu- 
ment would become subject to all these faults. 

173. The mystic incantation that you have urged, — viz., ‘ that 
Inference, &c., are accomplished only when the subject, &c , have appeared 
in idea, and that there is no need of any external object, ’ — would also apply 
to the fallaciousness, &c (of your argument), urged by me. 

174-75. For you, who base all usage upon representations in Idea, 
the objections urged by us would also have to be accepted as established ; 
but not so the argument brought forward by you. Because we base all- 
usage upon external objects j and as such, for us, even when the Idea has 
appeared, we cannot in any way have any usage devoid of the external object. 

176, (Obj.), “ But just as we do not accept the I’eality of the rea- 

soning, so we would not accept the objections (against it) j and hence, in 
the absence of any objections, my argument remains unsallied/’ 

177. (Rep.). Then in that case there is no need of objections, — when 
by the mere denial of (the truth of) your reasoning, yon have accepted the 
non-conclusiveness of your argument, which is all that we seek to prove. 

178-79. Again, there can be no specification by the Vasana (Impres- 
sion or Tendency), because of the impossibility of any cause (for such speci- 
fication), for you. If you urge that ‘the difference of Idea (or Cognition ) 
would be the cause ^ — then, whence the difference of this (Idea)? If 
it be urged that this latter is based upon the difference of Vasana, then 
you land upon * Reciprocity/ And of the pure form of Idea, by itself, 
you can have no differentiation. 

180-81. And further there is no evidence either for the existence of 

then, inasmuch as we have very distinct ideas of the discrepancies in your arguments, 
yon cannot deny the reality of these discrepancies. 

17 You base usage upon mere Idea,* hence yon cannot very well deny the 
ohjections we have urged against yon. We, on the other hand, hold to the necessity 
of a real snbstratuui for the Idea ; and hence your argument cannot be binding upon 
us, as it is devoid of a real substratum in the external world. 

n8,79 With this Commences the refutation of the Bauddha theory of “ Vasana.” 
118.79. “ jind of the ^ure, — This anticipates the theory that the Idea being 

self’differentiated, there is no Reciprocity. 

180-Sl. This anticipates the objection that the said Reciprocity being eternal, 
like the relation between the seed and the sprout, cannot be faulty. The sense of the 
reply is that the fact of the mutual dependence of the seed and the sprout is well- 
known j and as such the mutual dependence in this case is considered to be faulty 
whereas in the case of the Bauddha Vasana,” there is no such testimony of general 
acceptance. Even if the existence of the Impressions be granted these could only 
tend to recall preconcei'^ed perceptions, and would, in no case, be able to bring about 
the objects of perception, such as Bod, Blue, Because, V*r. "/-Impressions left 

uj’Kin the mind by past cognitions, tend to bring about a remembrance thereof. 
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tlie YasanS, or for tlie differentiation (thereof); (and even granting ifcs 
existence) the Vasana would only bring about the differentiation of the 
Apprehender'^ (the Idea or Cognition); and then, by what would the 
differentiation of the ‘‘Apprehended” (object of perception) he brought 
about? Because appearing in consciousness alone the Vasana could only 
bring about a remembrance, 

181- 82, (1) Ideas being momentary (transient), and (2) their des- 

truction being total {lit. without leaving behind its least trace), and (3) 
there being no association of the impressed and the impresser {i.e , since 
the two do not in any case appear togetlier), — there can be no Vasana. 

182- 88. And again, the next moment having not yet appeared, cannot 
be impressed by the foregoing moment; and the following moment having 
been destroyed (as soon as it appears), there can be no impression, 
thereby, of the foregoing ; and even if the two moments appeared to- 
gether, they could have no relation (between them) ; and hence there can 
be no ‘ Vasana or Impression.’ 

184- 85. Both (the preceding and the following moments) being 
momeutary, they cannot operate upon one another : how can that which is 
in the course of destruction be impressed by another which too is under- 
going destruction ? It is only the permanent entities (i.e,, those that last 
for some moments) that can be impressed upon by other entities, which 
are also permanent. 

185- 86. (Obj.), “ If the subsequent cognition, which is permanent, 

did not differ from the preceding one, then there could be no Vasana ; 

1S3-38, By “ moment here is meant the cognition appearing at the moment. 
The Bauddbas hold all cognition to be momentary, being destroyed as soon as pro- 
duced j and hence, according to them, no two cognitions can exist at the same time ; 
and consequently one cannot impress the other. This explains the third reason for the 
denial of Vasana. 

, 184.86, « Being momentary, ^c. ” — This explains the /rst reason for denying Vasana. 

is only, — explains the second reason for denying Vasana-, that which is 
totally destroyed cannot be impressed upon ; nor can any impressions be produced by 
that which has itself been totally destroyed. 

186 . 80 , « You have urged that permanent entities are impressed upon by others. 
But this is wrong ; because that which is permanent must be accepted as having the same 
form at all times, past, present and future ; and hence the form of the cognition that 
appeared before would be identical with that which would appear subsequently j and 
thus on account of this identity, there could be no impression. While if cognitions 
are held to be undergoing momentary changes, then, the time of the subsequent 
cognition being different from that of the previous one, and yet there being a simiiai ity 
between the two cognitions, we could have a Vasana, which would solely consist in the 
fact of the subsequent Idea appearing in the form of the previous Idea, Therefore it is only 
when the previous cognition impresses ^ts form upon the subsequent cognition, that 
the former is said to impress the latter j anid as such, there is no need of any opeiation, 
which would not be possible in the momentary cognitions. And further, the relation 
subsisting between the two would be that of the cause and effect j and thus all your 
objections against our Vasana fall to the ground*’’ 

19 
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because of the absence of any dij^erence between tbe two. When bo^Y^rei* 
these are transient^ then there can be a YSsana, based noon similar it'u 
and difference (between the two cognitions ).” 

187-B8. (Reply). But for you, who accept the momentary charactet' 
of cognitions, there can be no such similarity. And again, the preceding 
cognition can bring about no effect, until it has itself appeared ; nor (can 
it bring about effects) when it has (itself) been destroyed ; and in its accbm- 
plished state, it has no continuance even for one moment. Therefore 
(according to you) the cognition being destroyed as soon as produced^ 
there can be no moment which would allow for its bringing about its 
effects. 

189- 90. Then again, since the cognition is destroyed totally (without 
leaving any trace behind), whence can there he any such similarity ? As, 
in the subsequent cognition, there exists no such property as belonged to the 
preceding cognition ; and barring the sameness of •projperties^ no other 
* similarity ’ is possible. 

190- 91, And if the YasanE were due solely to similarity, then 
in the case of an idea of the Elephant following upon that of the 
Cow, there could be no Yasana, because tbe two are entirely different. 
And then (there being no Yasana in keeping with the idea of the cow) 
after that, there would never be any idea of the cow^ because of the 
absence of its cause (which you hold to be none other than the aforesaid 
Yasana). And, in fact, no other idea would proceed from another which 
is dissimilar to it. 

192-93. And again, there being an absence of all help from any 
external object, and hence not being influenced by any extraneous circum- 
stances, and having the peculiarity of being totally destroyed, — how 
could tbe Impressions {VSisands) bring about any effects in anything like 
a serial order ? 

181 . 88 , Therefore your assertion, — ^that “ the relation of cause and effect subsists 
between the two Ideas ” — is wrong. 

189-80. If the property of the previous cognition persist in the subsequent cogni- 
tion, the former cannot be said to have been destroyed totally, 

1W.98. In our case, as we admit of external objects, the Impressions are held 
to reside in the soul, which is permanent ; and hence whenever one object is found to 
be similar to another perceived before, this similarity serves to rouse the dormant 
soul -impression into activity, and it brings about its effect ; and this effect we hold 
to be nothing else, save the rememhrance of the object. But, in the case of the 
Bauddhas, as they admit of the existence of nothing hut Ideas, their Impressions can- 
not he-ve any aids, on which would depend their activity, or in the absence of which 
they could not operate. Hence their theory will be open to the absurdity of all the 
impressions,— all equally independent of external aids — ^functioning at one and the 
same time ; and there would be no order in our cognitions ; and at one stroke, we would 
come to have TTniv&rsal Consciousness. But this too would disappear, the very next 
moment, leaving us devoid of all cognitions, which you hold to disappear sO completely 
AS not to leave any trace behind them. 
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193-95- Ifc is only on tlie destruction of tlie cause — and not other- 
wise— that the effect is held (by you) to appear. And heuce the destruc- 
tion of a single Idea would biing about the destruction of all impressions 
(based thereupon). And then, the Universal Idea^ that had been brought 
about by all these (Impressions), would all in a single moment, dis- 
appear, 

195- 96. If even on the destruction of the substratum (Idea), you 
hold its potentiality (in the shape of Impressions) to subsist, then its mo- 
mentary character disappeai s ; and there would be no bringing about of 
the effect consequent upon such chai'acter. 

196- 97. If again you hold the flow of Impressions to be like the flow 
of Ideas (i.e., uninterrupted and continuous), — then (both being indepen- 
dent) no Impressions conld be produced from Ideas j nor would any Ideas 
be brought about by Impressions, 

197- 98. In that case each (Idea and Impression) would bring about 
effects similar to itself ; and one could not bring about the other. For is 
there (in your doctrine) any such peculiar cause (besides these two) as 
would lead to the production of dissimilar effects. 

198- 99, Therefore this (your) “ Impression ” must have been assumed 
only as a false reality” (^umurt/t-^afya), and not as a reaZ%. But 
then, no effect can ever be produced by such (false) entities. 

199- 200. He, for whom there is a permanent comprehender (in the 
shape of the “Soul”), can quite reasonably have this Soul as the sub- 
stratum of Impressions — this (the Soul) becoming so through repeated 
cognitions. Or this (Soul) itself may be said to be the “Impression” itself. 

200- 201. In a case where the Laksha water is sprinkled on the 

19B.95. « Would hring about, ^c. ” — because you accept no other cause of the 
Impressions, besides Ideas. 

196.96, There would he, — because you hold that the effect is produced, only 

upon the destruction of the Cause ; and in the present case, yonr cause, the particular 
Idea, is held to persist j and hence there could not appear any effects, in the shape of 
Impressions, 

197-98. Ideas would prr "'uce Ideas, and Impressions would jjroduce Impressions : 
** Dissimilar effects*^ — i.e , ‘nasmuch as you accept no other cause besides Ideas and 
Impressions, you can assert no reason for the fact of an Idea producing an Impression, 
or vtce^versd, 

199.3*00, The Impressed Idea does not differ entirely from the original cognition ; nor 
is it indefinite, like the original abstract perception. Hence the Impression cannot be 
said to be either different from its Ccuse, or identical with it. And the fact of the ap- 
pearance of another condition does not militate against its permanent character; 
specially as people recognise the two states of the same Idea to be contiguous. If the 
condition &nd the conditioned Were "held tf) he identical, then the Seal itself, as endowed 
with the Impression of the original cognition, would be the Impression ; while if the 
conditioned be held to differ from the condition, then the said Soul would only be whe 
substratum of the Impression ; and the Impression would be located in the Soul. 

fOO-SMU. ‘‘Xitksha”' is a kind of red dye produced outlof a certain species of 
coobineab If this dye is sprinkled over a lemon-blossom, the tr^t becomes red. 
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lemon-lblosgorn, it is only tlie colour (of tlie Lakslia) that is transferred 
to the fruit. For these reasons (detailed above) there can he no such thing 
as Yasana. 

202. As a matter of fact^ this denial of (the reality of external) 
objects,— following upon the assumption of such an Impression-theory,’^ 
which is incorrect and devoid of reason, — was declared by the Buddha, 
with the sole object of alienating the ahections (of men from such worldly 
objects) ; and somehow or other, some people (the socalled followers of 
Bauddlia) fell into a mistake (and accepted it to its utmost extent, as the 
denial of all external substratum of cognitions). 

Tints ends tJie NirSilamhanamda. 

[The Refutation of Buddhistic Ideali8m.~\ 

The pUNTATADA. 

1. , The discrepancies of the inferential argument having been pointed 
out, on the strength of the (nature of) cognitions, — another (scion of 
the Banddha) conies forward with an argument based upon the incapa- 
bility of the effect of cognitions (to give rise to any notions of external 
objects). 

2. “You stick to Sense-perception, and the contradiction thereof 
you urge as an objection against oui* argument; now just consider the 
following points.” 

3. Is it a fact that a cognition is able to function, only when such 
objects, as the 'post and the like, have an existence in the external world ? 
Or is it that the cognition rests only in itself as the object cognised, and 
not in any extraneous object ? ” 

4. “ If it is only the external object that is perceived by the cogni- 
tion, then the objections urged by you aie right enough ; but if it is tlie 
cognition itself which is cognised, then each and everyone of them falls to 
the ground.” 

5. “ Here then, it must he admitted that all living creatures are 
cognisant of the well-established fact that cognisability belongs to objects 
in the shape of blue^ yellow, long, short, &g., 

6. “And we do not perceive any difference in the shape of the 
cognition and the cognised; nor do we have any clear idea of such and 
such properties as belong either to the one or to the other.” 

7. “Only that which is cognised can be said to have an existence ; 
there can be no existence for that which is nob cognised ; inasmuch as such 
a thing cannot but be unreliable. Therefore it must be admitted that 

Buddha himBclf never roeant to entirely deny external objects. By snob 
denial he only meant to impress upon the minds of his disciples that worldly objects 
Were not worth striving after j— thus only echoing the Yedantio denial of the external 
world. 
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ttere does exist an object with a shape, inasmncli as it is found to Have the 
character of cognisahilitj/^ 

8. “ Therefore to those who are thus inTestigating the matter, if 
the Cognition itself appear as having a shape ; then the trustworthiness 
(of the existence of the form) would rest solely in the Cognition ; and 
there would he no ground for postulating an extraneous object.” 

9. If however, the shape belonged to the external object, then 
Buch an object would have to be accepted as existing, on the sole ground 
of its being cognised ; and for the accomplishment of (this perception) we 
would also have to accept the existence of the cognition.” 

10. “ Now then, which (of the two alternatives) is correct ? It must 
be the cognition itself which has the form (as perceived). Why ? Because 
we have found that it is one and the same object which has the shape, 
and is cognised as such.” 

11. “And hence if, what has the form were held to be some extrane- 
ous object, then its cognisability not being otherwise possible, we would 
have to postulate something else as the cogrnserJ^ 

12. “ And in this, over and above the well-defined and ascertained 
cognisable object having a form, we would he postulating a groundless 
cogniser^ which would be formless and something altogether foreign to the 
cognisable object.” 

“ 13. “ And if, in order to avoid the postulating of such a groundless 

entity, you were to attnbute the character of the cogniser to the object 
itself, — then the difference between us would be one of names only, as both 
of us would be holding the existence of only one entity.” 

14. “In any case, all that we do is to assert the identity of the 
cogniser (Cognition) and the cognised (object of cognition) ; the assumption 
of either externality or internality we hold to be utterly groundless.” 

16-17. “In my theory, though the real character of Cognition is 
naturally ]pure, yet in this beginningless world, there is an agglomeration 
of diverse dispositions (or impressions) born of foregoing cognitions ; and 
through these, the cognition comes to appear in the various shapes 
of Hue, &c., tinged with the character of the cognised and the cogniser, which 
latter, however, appear as if they were something quite apart (from the 
Cognition itself) ; and as such, the cognition does not stand in need of any 
extraneous object. The reciprocal causality of the Cognition and its 
faculty (in the shape of dispositions) is without a beginning (and as such, 
not faulty).” 

18. “ The assumption of one is certainly better than tbe assumption 

15. You would be bolding fbe external object to be both tbe cogniser aud fehe 
cognised ; while we hold Cognition itself to be both. 

16 . n. Not faulty’' — Just as tbe reciprocal causality of tbe seed and thetiee is uot 
considered faulty. 

18 . We accept only one entity, tbe Cognition alone j and yon accept two, the Cog- 
nition and tbe Object, Though we also postulate a faculty of cognition, in the shape 
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of many ; and then again, the assumption of a diversity in the faculty 
(of an object) is more acceptable than that of a diversity in the objects 
themselves.*^ 

19-20, “ For these reasons, inasmuch as it is accepted by both of ns, 
it is far more I’easonable to postulate the form to belong to the Cognition 
itself j for yon however, such postulating would be possible only after you 
have postulated an (extraneous) object; because so long as this object has 
not been established, the Cognition can have no function (itself being 
without a substratum) ; and hence there would be a certain degree of 
remoteness (between the Cognition and the forms, hlue and the rest). 
Whereas in my case, the Cognised would be such as is in close proximity 
and connection (with the Oognition),^ 

21. “ For the following reason too, it is the Cognition which must 
be held to have the form ; because being self-luminous, it is accepted, even 
by you, to be the means of illuminating the external object, which in itself 
is devoid of any luminosity.” 

22. “ And so long as the factor of Cognition has not been compre- 
hended, there can be no dehnite idea of the object apprehended thereby ; 
because such apprehension depends upon the Cognition, like the jar under 
the light of a lamp.” 

23. Even when the objects have appeared, there is no cognition of 
these, either because there is no illumination (of Consciousness), or 
because there is some impediment (to their cognition).” 

24. “For the Cognition however, when it has once appeared, there 
can be no impediment; nor is it ever non-luminous ; hence it cannot but 
be comprehended.” 

25. “ Even prior to the comprehension of the object, you accept the 
appearance of the Cognition ; as such, we would have the comprehension 
of the Cognition (even prior to that of the object). And if (even in the 
absence of any impediments) such comprehension were denied, then we 
could as reasonably deny its comprehension at all times even after the 
comprehension of the object).” 

26. “ Because, wbat is tliat which would accrue to the Cognition, 
subsequently {ue , after the comprehension of the object), — which did not 
belong to it before, — and accompanied by which it has never been ideally 
comprehended, but only comes to be known subsequently as ‘compre- 
hended ’ ? ” 

27. “ The luminosity (t.e., the appearance of Cognition) too does not 
stand in need of the appearance of another Cognition ; for if it were so 
then the comprehension of one cognition would requiie that of another, 
and 80 on ad infiniUm ; and there would be no resting ground for any 
Cognition.” 

of Impresfeions, yet the postulating of properties is simpler than that of the objects 
themselves. 
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28*^29i ** We find that, eyen in the absence of external objects, yre 

liaye a reminiscence of the forms of such objects, following upon mere 
ideas thereof j and bow could these reminiscences be possible, if, as jon 
assert, the Cognition were not to appear as embracing the form of the object, 
and if, eyen in the past, the object were not comprehended only as pre- 
ceded by such Cognition ? ” 

30* “Even with regard to the cognitions of objects existing at the 
present time, we find people asserting — ‘ this object is blue, because with 
regard to it I have such a notion.’ ” 

31. “Therefore it is only when cognitions have been previously 
comprehended, that there is a comprehension of objects. ITor is any 
comprehension possible when the Cognitions are devoid of any definite 
forms.” 

32. “ Because there is an absence of any discrimination (between 
the objective form and the Cognition), and because it is only such objects as 
have forms that are capable of being comprehended, — therefore it is 
Cognition alone (and not any extraneous object), that can ever be compre- 
hended as having that form.” 

33. “ No such assumption is possible as that — * in the beginning it is 
only a formless idea that is comprehended, and then latterly is compre- 
hended the object endowed with a form f ” 

34. “ Because such an assertion could be made only after the difEer- 
ence between pure Cognition and the Cognition as endowed with a form 
has been only recognised. And prior to the comprehension* of the Cogni- 
tion, there can be no comprehension of the object, — as we have already 
proved.” 

35. “ Nor can the form of the object be comprehended as superimposed 
upon the Cognition ; because such a form cauuob enter into the inner (cog- 
nition) ] nor is it able to suppress the object (as it would have to do, if 
the form were to be imposed upon the Cognition).” 

36. “ Nor could any evidence be brought forward in favour of such 
character (of the form of the object). For this very reason, we do not 
accept the position that the form is reflected upon the Cognition (as held 
by the SautrSntikas).*^ 

37. “ It is only the man who has seen the surface of water, during 
the day, as without any reflection of the Moon, — that, seeing at night, 
the moon in the sky, can recognise its reflection in the water.” 

38. “ Whereas in the case of Cognition, it has never before been seen 
without a form ; nor has there been any idea (in the absence of Cognition) 
of the external object being endowed with a form ; and hence in this case, 
there can be no such notion of reflection,” 

39. “ And again, what sort of reflection could there be, in the case 
of (incorporeal objects like ) sound, odour, taste, <fce. ? And how could 
there be any notion of the form belonging to the object, when it ia 
distinctly comprehended as belonging to the Cognition ? ” 
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40. Being, as tliey are, located (separately) in tlie external world, 
and inside (the man), — ^there can be no mutual contact between the object 
and the Cognition ; and hence no amount of stupidity could give rise to 
any notion of the identity (of the form of the object and the Cogni'. 
tion),” 

41. “ Since we do not find any person who is not so deceived, there 
can be no such assumption of stupidity (as held by you). And even it 
such deception could be assumed, it would apply equally to both (Cognition 
and Object).” 

42. “ And for this reason, it is not proper to assert that the 
* form ’ is a property of the contact (of the Cognition with the Object) : 
there can be no such contact, because of the difference of their positions, 
and because of the Cognition being immaterial (and incorporeal) and the 
Object being material (and corporeal).” 

43. ** Such contact cannot be said to consist of contemporeimty or 
(coevality) ; because that would apply to the whole -Universe. Nor is 
there any such position of the object as is face to face with the Cognition.” 

44. “ If such contact be held to be universal, then taste, &c., would 

come to be perceived even by means of the eye ; and of all entities, the 
atomic forms therein encased would also come to be perceived.” 

45. “ Nor can it he held that the mere existence of the object, as an 
object of cogU'tion, constitutes the said contact; because of what sort 
would the character of the object be, prior to the comprehension oi its 
forms ? ” 

46. ^ Because no entity can be said to be an object of cognition, unless 
it has been recognised. Then, the fact of its having such and such a form 
would depend upon its character of being the object of cognition ; and the 
fact of its being such an object would depend upon the fact of its having 
such a form (and thus there would be the fault of ‘ mutual inter-depend- 
ence’).” 

47. ‘‘ The assertion of the existence of the two (Cognition and the 
Object) as fr^ from all form, and also that of their contact, and the like, 
would be possible only when the (Cognition and the Object) have been 
rightly discriminated in theii' real forms.” 

48-49. “ But in the present case the existence of the object is not 

^ The Object exists in the external world, while the Cognition is within the 
man’s mind j therefor© no one could mistake the one for the other. This is aimed at 
the theory that the form really belongs to the object, while, through close proximity, 
it is mistaken to belong to the Cognition. 

^ Because Cognitions have no face. 

If the cognition of the jar were held to be in contact with the jar, in all its 
forms, then the taste of the jar, as well as its atomic molecules would be perceived, on 
the presentation of the jar to the eye, — ^whioh is an absurdity. 

48.49 « Or after ’’—because according to the Bauddha, the Cognition is no sooner 
produced than destroyed. For this reason, unless the two are perceived together, and 
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comprehended either prior to or after (the comprehension of the Cogriition). 
And it has already been asserted thafe the cognisable object does not exist 
apart from the form. Tlierefore your theory of the contact of Cognition 
'with the Object is without any foundation.’’ 

49- 50, “ ]N'or can the assumption of the object be said to be for the 

sake of the diversity of Cognitions. Because where have we fonnd such 
diversity to be due to objects, that we will have such an assumption ? ” 

50- 51. “ And again, how can there be any production, of Diversity 

and Form by means of something (t.c., contact) that is itself formless ? Nor 
is it possible tliat the form of the Cognition should originate in an object 
which is itself formless. Thus then your position becomes very precarious.” 

51- 52. “It is only by means of ifemory and Dream- Cognition that 
you could support (your theory of) formlessness; for in tliese, there is no 
contact with an object; mere ‘Impressions’ being held to be the cause 
(of the forms of such Cognitions); therefore it is { the agency of) these 
'Impressions alone that could apply to waking Cognition also.” 

53-54. “ Tlius then, both by affirmative and negative inference, w'e 

get at the fact of the form belonging to the Idea. Nor is thex^e any ins- 
tance to show the existence of an external object, independently of the 
Idea, — as we have of the Idea, independently of the external object. There- 
foi'e your ‘ Con tact- theory ’ could be. tenable, only with reference to Impres- 
sions, even if the Idea were accepted to be formless.” 

55. “Nor is there any reason to suppose that ‘both (Idea and 
Object) have one and the same form’; (1) because of the difference in 
their positions, { 2) because of the absence of any contact, and (3) because 
of the absence of any definite notions of the two as distinct.” 

56. “Thus, for the same reason, (inasmuch as the two are not 
recognised as such) it cannot be held that ‘ the non-discinrnination of the 
one from the other is due to the extreme likeness of the two,; becjiuse it 
is only when the difference has been recognised, that there can be any 
notion of likeness, — which could not be possible if such difference were not 
already recognised ; for in that case, it would be as unreal as ‘ sky 
flowers.’” 

57. “ Similarly in. the case of such misconceptions as the ‘ duplicate 
moon ’ and the like, the real state of objects is other than what is perceived ; 

tbeir respective forms have been rightly discriminated, there can be no such notions 
as those referred to in the Kariba. 

BO-tl You hold that before the contact, the Cognition and the object are both 
formless. Under the circumstances, how could mere Contact, which is itself formless, 
give rise to the form of Cognition and its diversity ? Nor is it possible for the object, 
which you hold to be formless, to impart a form to the Cognition. Your theory thus 
becomes untenable. 

61.62 The forms of Dream-cognition, &o., could not be explained, except through 
Impressions Therefore we could also attribute the forms of present (waking) Cogni- 
tions to the same agency of Impressions, which are without beginning, without end, 

20 
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and hence the form that the Idea would take in sncli cases, could not he 
said to depend upon any extraneous object.** 

58-59, “ In the case of the use of such words as *Nakshatra * (Neuter) 
‘Taraka* (Feminine), and‘Tishja* (Masculine), and ‘Darah’ (Masculine 
Plural) — it is not possible for contradictory genders, to apply to one and 

the same object. And similarly (with regard to the single object, a fair 
woman, f.i.) there could not be such diverse notions as that of a corpse, 
&c., belonging respectively to an ascetic, a licentious person and a dog.” 

69-60. With regard to one and the same object we have the notions 
of its being long and short, in comparison with different objects ; and with 
regard to the same object, jar, f.i. we have the notions of its being ajar, 
being eaithy, being a substance, and being predicahle; — all these notions 
simultaneonsly appear in the observer ; ar.d this could never be the case, 
if there really existed any such single object (as tbeyar).’* 

61. For in one and the same object, the application of contradictory 
forms is not possible. As for Ideas, they are different in each case, and * 
as such adjustable to the (diversity in the) force (of Impressions).*’ 

62. “ That form which the Idea takes, independently (of any extra- 
neous entities), — in that form, yon might postulate the object; but in no 
case, is any Idea brought about, in keeping with (or in accordance with ) 
any external object.” 

63. Thus then, in as much as the form of the object depends upon 
the Idea, how can any one assume (the existence of the extemal) object ? 
And as for the Idea, so long as no form has been imposed upon it, it could 
certainly rest in itself.” 

(Thus ends the expounding of the punyavada) : 

(Now BEGINS THE REFUTATION OP THE pUNTAVADA), 

64 It is not so. Because you hold one and the same thing (Idea) 
to be both the cogniser and the cognised ; whereas you cannot have any 
instance to show that such duplicate character belongs to any single object. 

65. Because Fire, &c., that are known to be illuminators (of the 

6S-6« The words, ** Nakshatra,” ** Tira,** Tishya,** all signify stars ; and so if the 
object star had any real existence in the external world, then names of such contra- 
dictory genders oonld not be applied to it. In the same manner, the word ** Dari ” is 
always used in the Masculine Plural, which could not be the case, if any such thing as 
ihewaman (signified by the word), really existed in the external world. And again, in 
the case of a fair woman, the ascetic looks upon her as disgusting corpse, the licentions 
man looks upon her as an object of enjoyment, while the dog looks upon it as an article 
of food, which diversity would not be possible if the woman had a real existence. 

One finger appears long in comparison with one', while shorter in comparison 
with another finger. 

^ The form of the Idea may be taken to formi^lat^ the form of the object 5 not 
vies versd* 
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jar, &c.), cannot be said to be tbemselvea illuminahle^ because they do not 
stand :n need of any other illuminator. 

66-67. And whenever they come to be cognised, it is only a Sense- 
organ that could be their cogniser ; while in the cognising of the Sense- 
organ, the character of the cogniser would belong to the Idea. And when 
this Idea itself comes to be cognised, we shall have another Idea for its 
cogniser j and in no case can the same object be both ^cogniser and the 
cognised), 

67. ‘‘ But even you hold the * Self ’ (Itma) to have the character of 
both, cogniser and cognised. 

68-69. (Though the Self is really one, yet) being somehow or other, 
taken as diverse, in the shape of its diverse properties, — we attribute the 
chai^cter of the cog^iiser to (the Self in the character of) the Idea, and the 
character of the cognised to (the Self in the character of) substance and the 
rest. If it be urged that ‘ then, (even in your own theory) there is no 
absolute difference (between the cogniser and the cognised),’ — (we reply) 
Where have you found me accepting (or holding) such absolute difference ? 
The fact of the word ‘ I * applying only to the Pratyagatman is based 
upon the extreme proximity (of the cognising ‘ I ’ with the cognised 
* object ’). 

70. As matter of fact, the notion, intermixed with the use of the 
word ‘ I’, is applicable to the nominative {harta) of the cognition ; — though 
in reality it is really restricted to the agency of the Self only. 

71. Nor is there any comprehension of the forms of the Means of 
Cognition, (i.e., the Sense), the Cognition itself and the Cogniser (Self) ; 
and consequetitly no cogiiisability can belong to the Idea;, as before (in 
the case of the Self), — even though it is really non- different (from the 
other factors). 

72. If the cognition of one form were to be accepted to have 
another form for its object, — then, why could not the cognition of an 
object be held to have the form of the Idea ? 

73. And when it is held that the cognising and cognisable entities are 
identical, then the comprehension of any one of these would bring about 
a comprehension of both. 

74. At the time when such cognisable forms as the hlue^ &c., are 

68-89 ‘ jTie fact of the word, — This anticipates the following objection ; “ Even 
in your theory, if there be a difference between the cogniser and the cognised, how 
could the Bhashya assert that the word * I * applies only to the Pratyagatma, the 
Human Soul ? ’* The sense of the reply is that the idea by itself is not the cogniser ; 
the character whereof belongs only to the Human Soul as endowed with this idea ; and 
again, it is this very Human Soul which, in the shape of substance, <fco , comes to 
be the object of cognition, while substance &c., by themselves, can never be the 
object cognised, therefore though in the two cases there is a difference among the 
accessories, yet the substratum of these accessories — v%z,, the Homan Soul— being only 
cne, it is only right to hold the word ‘ I ' to be applicable to the Human Soul. 
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co-mprehended, we do not come across any Idea which has the form of the 
cognising (cognition). 

75. And if there were a non-difference, we would have an idea of 
this (cognising entity) also; or else there might be no cognition of the 
cognised object either, just as there is none of the cognising factor, 

76. In the same manner, the comprehension of the cognising factor 
would always lead to that of the cognised object as well ; the more so, as 
the Bauddhas hold the Cognising factor (^.e., Cognition or Idea) to be 
pure and formless. 

77. But no such (pure) Idea would be possible, if it were to be non- 
different from the cognised Object (which has a form) ; or else {ue , if the 
cognised Object were not to be comprehended), the Cognising factor too 
would not be comprehended, just as the cognised Object is not comprehended 
(because the two are held to be non-different). 

78. And again, as the comprehension of the cognisable Object would 
not lead to that of the cognising Idea, — and as the comprehension of the 
cognising Idea would not lead to that of the cognisable Object, — there 
would be non-comprehension of both of these (because they are held to be 
non-different). 

79. The clause (in the Bhashya), “ it (cognition) is connected with 
the external world,” serves to point out the fact that there is a comprehen- 
sion of the cognisable Object, even without any idea of the Cognising Idea. 

80. But inasmuch as the fact has to be proved to an opponent, we 
cannot have the fact of its relation to the external world, as a sound argu- 
ment for proving the form of external objects, (because the opponent 
does not admit of the reality of an external world). 

81. Therefore the sense of the Bhashya is that the word ‘‘external” 
denotes the cognisable objects, blue, yellow, <fcc., as apart from the Cognising 
Ideas (or means of cognition), Sense-perception and the rest. 

b2. This will be explained in the passage (of the Bhashya) “ Cog- 
nition is not comprehended beforehand.” In some places again, it is only 
the comprehension of the Cognising (‘ Idea *) that is indicated : 

83. (e.^.), ‘ I do not remember if any object had been comprehended 
by me at that time,* — in such cases, people remember the appearance of 
the Cognising Idea, independently of the form of the cognised Object. 

84. Thus then, if there were no difference (between the cogniser and 
the cognised), the remembrance of the one would have brought about the 
remembrance of the other; whereas as a matter of fact, we find that 
there is, in the instance cited, a remembrance only of the Cognising Idea ; 
hence it must, be concluded that it is the Cognising Idea alone that is 
comprehended (in the case referred to). 

S3 The Bhashya passage here referred to is tliis : “ Ifc is true that the idea is 
originated beforehand ; hut it is not so comprehended ; inasmuch as sometimes wo 
come across oases where an object that has been known is spoken of as unknown.” 
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85. And the same conclusion also follows from the absolute invariable 
concomitance of the Cognising Idea with the cognised Object ; and the 
reminiscence of the two does not appear in one and the same form. 
Therefore from both affirmative and negative concomitance we find that 
the two are entirely different 

86. (oh/:) “ Inasmuch as it is a part of the cognised Object that is 
comprehended by means of a part of the Cognising Idea, it cannot be 
rightly urged that ‘ the Cognising Idea would also be comprehended because 
tliere is no other cogniser (that would comprehend the former Idea). ” 

87. “ And it is not possible that the Idea should be comprehended 
by means of the cognised Object ; — because this latter has not the faculty 
(for such comprehension). And if the Object were to be the cogniser, then 
the duplicate form of the Idea would entirely disappear.'’ 

88. And further, if the cogniser were also made the cognsied^ then 
we would have only the cognised^ all in all. And hence the absence of the 
foim of any one of the two would lead to the negation of both.” 

89-91. “And again it is only by appearance (predominance) and 
disappearance (suppression) that we get at the comprehension of cogni- 
sahility and non-cognisability (respectively) : e.g., of the lamp-light, &c., we 
perceive (at night) only the form (and not the heat, &c.,) ; while during 
the day, those that are dose to the fire, compreliend only the touch 
(warmth); and when there is proximity of an odoriferous substance, 
there is perception of the odour alone. And just as in all these cases the 
absence of the perception of other qualities is due to suppression, — so in 
the case of the Cognising Idea and the cognised Object, there would be no 
comprehension of any other form (save the one that is not suppressed).” 

92. “ It may be that certnin things, though they are non-different 

87 If tbe object were made the cogniser of the idea, then hath the idea and the 
object would possess the character of the cogniser j whereas the Mimansaka holds 
that an idea has two forms that of the object cognised and that of the cognising idea. 

88 Ton would hare no cogniser proper, every thing becoming the cognised, 
“ Hence the absence, ^c” If the cognising idea and the cognised object he held to he 
identical, then, according to you, the two being dependent upon each other, if the one 
ceased to exist the other wonld also do the same ; and hence the cognising Idea would 
become devoid of any form j this would be equal to a total denial of the existence of 
the cognising Idea. 

33.91 At night the brightness of the lamp predominates over its other properties j 
while daring the day it is the heat of the fire that predominates over its other charac- 
terisiics, and so forth} whence we find that comprehension is due to predominance. 
For this reason too, in the case of the Idea and the Object we have the comprehension 
of the form of the one or the other according as one or the other happens to be the prsdo- 
minuting element. That is to s«iy, we have a comprehension of the form of the idea, 
when the idea predominates over the object ; while the reverse is the case when the 
object predominates over the Idea. 

« This anticipates the following objection : ** Colour, &c., being comprehended as 
different from one another, it is possible that one may predominate over the other 
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from tte cognised Object), may not) be cognised ('when the Object is cog- 
nised) ; just as, even when sound is perceived, such properties as its ^er- 
manence or transitoriness &c , may not be comprehended at all.” 

93. Or if you urge this objection, on the ground of non-difference 
(of the Cognising Idea and the cognised Object), — then (we ask) — wlien one 
portion of it has been comprehended, how is it that the other portion is not 
comprehended also. ?” 

94. “ For these reasons, we conclude the fact to be that there is a 
comprehension of that alone which is capable of being comprehended at the 
time: and as for both — as urged by you, — they cannot be so comprehended, 
simply because they are not capable of being so.” 

95. (Reply.) When the object is held to be absolutely single, whence 
should there be any possibility of its capability or incapability ? And 
again, how could you assume the appearance or suppression of iho single 
object itself f 

96. And further, the suppression of one part of your object would 
also lead to the suppression of its other part ; and thus the whole object 
being suppressed, — its comprehensibility would be impossible. 

97. In the same manner, the incapahility of an object too could only 
be based upon an assumption. As for the instances that have been cited 
(by the objector), in as much as there is a diversity of form, &c amongst 
them, such “appearance” and “suppression,” &c,, could be brought 
forward to support our view also. 

but how can this be possible in the case of the cogniser and the cognised^ which are 
both identical ? ** The Sense of the reply is that we do not comprehend any cognising 
Idea, to be non-different from the cognised object ; and hence it is qnite possible that 
even when there is a comprehension of the one, there may be no idea of the other, 
Though the properties of permanencet &o., are such as are not comprehended apart from 
the objects themselves, yet that is not the case with such properties as Colour and the 
rest, which are perceived even apart from the objects to which they belong. 

Objection" — noted in note 92. If there be non -difference between the two, 
the comprehension of one must lend to the comprehension of the other j and hence 
there can be no such non-comprehension as has been nrged against ns. 

9* — That which has appeared as predominating over others is 

“ capable.” It has been urged above, (K. 85 et seq,) by the Mimansaka, that if the 
pdnyavada theory were accepted, then, ont of the two — the cognising Idea and the 
cognised object — , if one were comprehended, both would be comprehended ; and if 
one were not comprehended, none wonld be comprehended. The present Karika objects 
to this view, and says that both of them cannot be comprehended at the same time, 
for the simple reason that at one and the same time, both of them oonld not have the 
aforesaid “ capability j ” specially as the form of tlie one is bound to predoxhinate over 
and suppress that of the other. 

W [With this Karika begins the refutation of the arguments brought forward by 
tlxe Ipungavada, in Karikaa 86 to ^4}. Because two oontiradiotory properties 'belongmg 
to the same object would split the object into two parts. 

before, so now, if incwpaJfUity belonged to one part, the other part would also 
become Incapable, on account of the said identity y and thence there would be no com- 
pr^emdbility. “ Instances of the liamp, &c § as shown in K, 89^90. 
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98. Even if among Form and the rest, there were no absolnte differ- 
ence, there would be various diverse developmenfcs of tlie form of Ibe 
substance ifcself. 

99-100. You have asserted (in K. 92) that “ though there is non- 
difference yet it is not comprehensible ; and (on this we ask) — when 
there is a difference between the notions of such properties as non-eternalify 
and the like (apart from those of the objects possessing such properties), 
how can tliere be such a non-differgnce ? For, without doubt, excepting 
the distinctness of the idea, there is no other ground for differentiating 
a comprehensible object (from others). 

100. Nor is the difference restricted to (difference in) time and form 

only. 

101. It is the relation of the causes with the effects that is called 
* non-eternality * (the fact of being caused) ; while in certain cases, it is the 
disjunction of the constituent parts that is known as “ non-etemalitj.’' 

102. In the case of such immaterial entities, as the Intellect and the 
like, destructibility (or non-etemality) consists in their existence in the 
pure form of the Self. By “ Eternality is only meant everlasting exist- 
ence (permanence) ; and it is this (existence) that is called ‘‘ Eui-ity.” 

103. Relation with the Means of Right Notion and Knowledge are 
called Ptedicabiliby and Knowabilifcy (respectively). In all these cases, 
theie iaa difference in some form or other. 

104 Therefore, just as in the case of Colour &c., even in the absence 
of any difference of time, <kc., there is a diversity, based upon a difference 
of ideas (or notions), so, in the same manner, you should accept in tl.e 
present case also. 

W Though Substance being one, its properties of Colour Ac, as identical theie- 
with, would also be one, and as such the dijfferenoe among them would not be absolnte, — - 
yet there is always an instrinsic difference among them, as regards their /orm, &c , and 
Substance too, though in itself only one, becomes diverse, in accordance with tl»e 
diversity of the various forms of its properties. 

99-100 It has been urged in K. 92, that, the properties of efemality^ &c., are non- 
different from the object “ Sound,” yet we do not comprehend such properties. This 
Karika refutes that assertion. 

100 There being many other grounds of difference, chiefly the distinctness of the 
notion. 

101 This Karika shows that we have a notion of non etemality apart from none 
enteriial substances, whence the sssertion in B. 92 becomes false. 

10» When the Self attains the state of purity, all its accessories, in the shape of 
the intellect and the rest, cease to exist i and in this lies the non-permanent character of 
these latter. ” This that is, existence without the permanence is what is called 
‘ entity.^ 

10$ “ Difference ” — of such nronerties as entemality and its contrary, from such 
objects as Sound and the like* 

lOi You should net rs^rtnet all difference to time and place only. ' . 
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105. Absolute difference, we do not accept in the case of any object; 
because Objects, in the form of “ entities,’* do not differ fiom one another. 

106. All (such properties as) ‘ non-eteinality ’ and tlie like are com- 

prehended in reference to action, cause, &c ; and when thei'e is no cogni- 
tion of these action, &c., then they (non eternality, <fec.), are not cognised, 
notwithstanding their (supposed) non-difference (from the objects possess- 
ing such properties ). * 

107. In a Cognition, however, tl^re is no such difference ; nor does it 
stand in need of anything else. If it be uiged that there is a mutual 
need (between the cognition and the cognised)^ — (we reply that} the two are 
always close to each other (and as such there can be no such need). 

108. (Obj.). “ In the case of the cognition of hkie^ &c., there is no 
such idea as that ‘ this is the cognition ’ and ^ tliat the cognised ’ ; and as 
such, how can you assert mntnal need ? 

109. There may not be such a need; but even then, the conception 
would have a duplicate form. For if there were no such conception, how 
could tl»e duplicacj of foim belong to tlie Cognition ? 

110. The conception of the form of the cognising Cognition, that is 
assumed through the peculiarities of cognitions one after the other, is 
only inferred from remembrance. 

ill-112. If tlie Cognition in the first be assumed to have only one 
form, then all othei conceptions in connection therewith cannot but be of 

Since all objects, as objects or entities, are identical, therefore we cannot 
accept any absoliite difference among them. 

Though the MImansaka does not admit of any such mutual requirements, as 
asserted in the first half, — yet even if it be necessary to accept such requirement, when 
one is in close proximity to the other there can be no requirement that is not already 
supplied. 

109 Duplicate form ” — that is as cognition and the cognised object. Though cogni- 
tion is in reality one only, yet it consists of the character of both the cognition and 
the cognised ; and as such, even when it is perceived in its single form, there is a 
conception of its duplicate character; inasmuch as it includes the characteristics 
of both. 

[liO.lU These Karikas embody the view of the opponent in the mouth of the 
MImansaka] , 

11® “ Assumed, ^c.*’ — A cognition when produced has the form of the cognised 
object j and subsequently it appears in the form of the cognising cognition. Thus then, 
owing to the peculiarities of one cognition after the other, there is a remembrance 
that what now appears as cogniser is th© same that had appeared as the cognised object ; 
and hence it is inferred that the cognition appears in a duplicate form. 

111.119 If the first cognition of the Jar were in the form of the Jar alone, then 
the second cognition in connection therewith— namely, the notion that * I know the 
Jar’ — would also be of the same form ; and as such we could not assert any difference 
among the series of cognitions in connection with any particular object. If however 
the first cognition were of the form of the cogniser and the cognised, then alone, there 
being an accumulation of different forms, there would be a difference among the 
cognitions themselves* 
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tlie Bame form.. And it is for tLis reason that the difference between the 
cognition of the jar and the cognition of that (cognition) is not fnllj estab* 
lished. It is only in the conception of the form of the cognising cognition 
that there can be any accumulation of forms. 

113-114. Where the first conception appears in a duplicate form, and 
this is followed by a third conception (such as “ I have that conception ”), — 
in that case, this third conception as well as the former two are both 
manifested ; and thus, there being an augmentation of forms, the following 
ones would differ from the preceding ones. And again, since there is a 
subsequent remembrance of the conception in the form of the compre- 
hended object, the comprehending conception must have been cognised 
before, as such. 

115. But as a matter of fact, we donot come across any such accumu- 
lations of forms ; nor can the conception he defined, without mentioning 
the object (of cognition). 

116. Therefore Cognition by itself being only one, it is established 
that the difference in the conceptions is due to a diversity among the objects 
of cognition ; and as such what business liave we to postulate another 
form (for the cognition itself) ? 

117. Just as between corporeal objects there is a natural difference, 
so too, in the present case, though two conceptions may have the simi- 
larity of being incorporeal, yet, could not these too have a natural 
difference between themselves ? 

118. It is a false assertion that after remembrance, (the Conception 
is inferred to be duplicate). Because its cognition is at that time brought 
about by “ Apparent Inconsistency only. 

119. You have asserted that since both the conception and the com- 
prehended object are identical in form, therefore when one is compre- 
hended, the other is also comprehended ; but it is not so ; and certainly, you 
have not been questioned by me simply to afford yon occasion for making 
any wild assertions yon like, 

120. No one recognises the character of both the Comprehender 

116 With this commetices the refutation of the arguments urged in K. 110-114. 
The meaning of the Karlka is that the cognition or conception is by itself pure j and 
its object is an external one, which however does not assume the form of the cogni- 
tion. The reason, why the object is named in expressing a cognition, is that without 
the mention of the object the cognition could not be defined. 

“Another form’* — that is, the duplicate form, partaking of the character of 
the cogniser and the cognised. 

118 In fact there is no remembrance in the case of introspection— The Jar has 
been known by me.” The fact is that when we remember a Jar, finding the 
remembrance to be apparently inexplicable, we assert it to be dn© to Conception. 
And it is only with reference to this conception that we use such language as I know 
the Jar.” 

1*0 The Bauddha holds all cognitions to be resolved into perception; hence he can 

81 
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and the Comprehended, with regard to one single object, Nor can such 
duplicate character be got at by means of Inference; specially when ail 
conceptions are held to be only forms of Sense-Perception. 

121. It is only one form that is comprehended; and yet yon aSsnme a 
second ; why then cannot you assume a thousand such forms, to be included 
in that single conception ? 

122. “ But there is a natural difference between the Comprehender 
and the Comprehended,” That will only strengthen onr theory. ** But 
not so; because they are still identical in their common character of 
‘ conception,* ’* 

123. But, then, how is it that of one and the same object, you 
assume both difference and non-difference ? In so doing you accept the 
doctrine of the Sahkhya, having renounced the teachings of Buddha 
himself. 

124. For if the Comprehender and the Comprehended be ons 
(as held by Buddha), whence this assertion of difference (between the 
two) ? And if they are different, how could you assert them to be 
one ? 

125. The Comprehender and the Comprehended being both identical, 
and consisting in one and the same conception,— there conld be a concep- 
tion of only one form, — be it either in that of the Comprehender (alone), 
or in that of the Comprehended (alone). 

126. And then again, if one of the two (Comprehender or the 
Comprehended) were suppressed, the other would also be suppressed (since 
both are identical) ; and thus then there would be an absence of both 
the constituent parts of a conception, which would thereby lose its 
character altogether ; thence there would be an absolute negation of it. 

127. Or again, on account of its non-difference from two mutually 
different entities (the Comprehender and the Comprehended), the character 
of conception too would come to be different,— -like its own self. And thus 
would be established a double entity (the Comprehended object apart 

uerer hare recourse to inference, <&c. ; while by perception alone, no one can ever 
recognise the said duplicate character. 

IS* The Sautrantihas and the VaibMsiJcas hold that the two are different in them- 
selves, while both arb non-different from Conception ; and in this much, the two may- 
be said to be identical. ^ 

15^ '^Assert them to he one '* — as you must do, in accordance with Bauddha’s 
teachings. 

1S6 The thus expresses the reasoning in the syllogistic form : ** The Com- 

prehended and the Comprehender^ have only one character, because both are identical 
with Conception, which is uniform ; and thus both being of only one form, the Concep- 
tion too would be in the form of the Comprehended alone, or in that of the Comprehen- 
del only.” 

m ** Like its own self — ■i.e., just as it has the oharaocer of the Comprehended, 
it ihust be different frm the Comprehender. 
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from the Conception comprehending it, which you sought to disproTo, 
and which is all that we seek to establish). 

128. If, however, it be only as a matter of convention that you name 
these entities ‘*Jnana”; then that may be so. Or the word ‘Jnana,’ 
when applied to the object, may be explained as “ that which is known 
[the affix having an objective force] ; and when applied to Cognition, the 
affix may be explained as either the Nominal or the Instrumental (in the 
former case, the meaning being ‘knowledge,’ in the latter, ‘that by 
which anything is cognised’). 

129. In any case, the duality of existence (in the shape of Compre- 
hension and the Comprehended) has been established ; and such being the 
case, you may make use of whatever words you like ; and we have got 
nothing to say against the word. 

130. If it is urged that — “ though there is a difference (between the 
Oomprehender and the Comprehended) yet the Comprehended may only be 
in the form of another conception (and not any external object as you take 
it),” — then, we ask, what is the ground for holding the Comprehended 
Cognition to be a Cognition at all ? If for such grounds you urge only 
those that have been explained above (in K. J28), then we also accept 
them. 

131. There is however no such character as “ Jnana ” (Conceptiou 
or Cognition) that extends over both (the Comprehinder and the Compre- 
hended) ; and as for any such distinct class as “Jnana,” you do not 
accept any (class apart from the individuals). 

132. And even if there were any such class as “Jnana” distinct 
from both (the Comprehender and the Comprehended) ^ — then (in that 
case) to these two, the character of Jnana could never belong. And thus 
there being a total absence of the form (or character) thereof (of 
Jnana), there would result an absolute negation of Jnana . 

133. Then, again, (in the case of Jnana being something distinct 
from the Comprehinder and the Comprehended)^ it could be related to each 
of these, either one by one, or as pervading over each in its entirety ; in any 
case, it would be open to the fault of being made up of constituent parts — 
a fault that is urged against the Yaigeshikas. 

13 4f. The objections that have been urged by the Bauddhas against 
the Class*theory, would also apply to the theory that the Glass “ Concep- 
tion ” bears a definite relation to two mutually different conceptions (one 
following after the other). 

135, If figain the class “ Conception ” be said to be identical with 

WS If you accept any of these explanations we have nothing to say against yon. 

l** If the class ‘Jnana* were distinct from both the Oomprehender and the 
Comprehended, then these two could not have the character of Jnana; hence the 
application of this name to them would only be a misnomer. 

IK Is tho class related to the whole of each indiyidnal, or does the one chm 
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these tvro, then the aforesaid (Karika 127) difference would apply to 
your case. And as for the theories of ** Similarity ” (between the Indiyi- 
dual and the Class) and “ Ap5ha ” (negation of the contradictory), these 
will be met and refuted later on. 

136. But as there is no other substance (than conception), even an 
“ Apoha ’’ can not be possible for you. Because for the Idealist, there is no 
such thing as “ non-idea (or non-Gonception) that could be said to be 
negatived (by the “ Ap6ha”)* 

137. Then again, the negation of a negative factor is in no way 
possible. (Granted that it is so, even then) this negative factor would be a 
substance other (than the Idea) ; as the character o£ a substance would 
doubtless belong to it on account of its being an object of negation. 

138. Thus then, if an Idea (or Conception) were held to be the 
negation of non- Idea, you would have a new substance other (than 
the Idea), If you urge that ‘Hhe negation would be only an assumed 
one (and so no new substance would have to be accepted),’* we deny this, 
because there can he no assumption of that which can never exist. 

139. Your assumed non-Idea ” too would only he an “ Idea ” 
partaking of the character of ‘‘ non-Cognition,’* and hence it would 
be Idea*’ alone that would be held to he the object of negation. 

14t0. And certainly, in any theory of “ Class,” there can be no 
negation of the object (or class) by itself. For never can there be a 
negation of a tree by the tree itself. 

141. If the Idea itself were to be negatived, then you could not 
establish your own Idea.” For the character of a tree cannot belong 
to other objects, such as the jar and the like, which are negatived by the 
“ tree.” 

142. Thus then, it would be a “non-idea ” (or non-Co uception) alone 
that would be a real entity ; and thence would there be an Identity (of 
the Comprehended, with the Gomprehender), And what substratum 
would this notion of “ non-Conception ” have ? 

143. For you cannot admit of any such object of comprehension as 
“ non-Conception,” free from all touch of “ Conception ” (or Idea) itself. 
Objection : “ But, since it is only a substance (other than the Idea) that we 


permeate through all the iudividaals ? If the first, then there is a difference between 
the individuals and the class j while in the second case, it would be necessary for 
the class to have parts, in absence whereof it could not permeate through all 
individuals. 

If Ideas are negatived by Ideas, the character of *‘Idea” could not belong 
to the Idea, — an absurditj. 

1^* Yon do not admit of any entity save tbat of **Idea”; and certainly, this 
could not be the substratum of tion<^Conception, 

In the second half, the Buddhist urges tliut he does not deny Negation, but 
only all euhsfances other than the Idea. 
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deny, why could not we comprehend the negation of the suhstanco 
denied ? 

144. (We reply). One who does not comprehend positive entities 
(like the hill, &c.), what can be said of him wifch regard to (the Compre- 
hension of) negations ? And as for the fact of having an end in itself, it 
is equally common to both (the Conception of a positive and that of a 
negative entity). 

145. Therefore (in any Idea) the object of comprehension could be 
either another Idea,” or the self of the same Idea ; and how could we 
ever recognise a contradictory entity (such as non-Gomeftion) to be the 
object of the coinipreliendon (of a Conception) ? 

146. J ust as in the case of heat,” there can be no conception of 
** non-heat,” so too there can be no conception of non-Conception ” with 
regard to a “ Conception.” For these reasons, if there were no other 
substance than the Idea, there could be no object of negation. 

147. For these reasons, then, we conclude that the character of the 
Idea ” cannot belong equally to the Comjprelimded and the Convprehender ; 

and hence it must be held to belong to one of them only. 

148- 49, Then too, we hold this character (of Idea) to belong to the 
Comjprehender only; since this is admitted by both of us. And when 
the duality of objects has been proved, names may be given to them in 
accordance with oue^s choice : Both may be called ** Idea,” or both may 
be called ** Object,” or even the Object may be called the “ Compre- 
hender,” 

149- 50. Since Ideas do not appear simultaneously, therefore two 
Ideas cannot have between themselves the relation of the “ Conceived ” 
(object) and the means of Goncepiioii ” (as held by the Idealist) — this is 
what has been asserted (by the Bhashja) in the passage referred to : ** It 
(Idea) is momentary, &c.” Therefore the object (of Cognition) must be 
something other (than the Idea itself. ) 

150- 51. Even when the two Ideas appear simultaneously, in as 
much as they are independent of each other, there is an absence of any 
such relation (between the two Ideas) as that between the “ Conceived ” 
(object) and the ** meayis of Conception; ” because both (Ideas) are equally 
devoid of action and instrumentality. 

The BaudJha denies positive entities, such as the Mountain, the Biver, and 
the like, which, however, are comprehensible by all men. Under the ciroamstances, 
how can he comprehend a Negation ? If the Banddha urges that his Conception has 
an end in itself, and as such, there is nothing impossible in the comprehension of a 
Negation,— we reply, that this is equally applicable to the comprehension of positive 
entities ; why then, should yon deny these latter ? 

U8-49 Admitted by both of us ” : the Banddha attributes the character of “ Idea” to 
the Comprehended as well as to the Comprehenderi and it is to the former alone that 
such character is attributed by the Mimanska. Thus then in the matter of the Com* 
preliendtd, there is an agreement. 
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lol*52. It is the Conjanction (op relation) of the Object and the 
Idea with regard to a Conception — that is known as the ‘‘ relation of 
cause and effect ” ; and we do not come across such (causal relation) any- 
where else. 

152-53. Aud again, in the case of the right and left horns of an 
animal (two objects appearing simultaneously), there can be no such fixed 
rule as that * this is the effect, and that the cause ’ ; nor can both be 
both, because that would lead to the fault of “reciprocity ” 

J 53-54. And people knowing the real character of the causal rela- 
tion, do not define it as mere concomitance, independently of all notion of 
Sequence. 

154- 65. (Conversely also) we find that though, at times, the cow 
would follow the horse, this mei’e Sequence could not constitute causal 
relation. Just as in the case of two moments (of Cognition), when 
appearing in different series of Cognitions, though occurring simultane- 
ously,-^ and also in the case of the different properties of the jar (though 
occurring simultaneously), — (there can be no causal relation.) 

155- 56. For these reasons, an entity can be said to be the effect of 
another, only when the former is such that it can come about only when 
the latter has already existed. 

156- 57. You have brought forward the case of the and the light 
emitted by it, as the instance of the simultaneity of the cause and the effect. 
But in this case also, there is a minute point of time (intervening between 
the appearance of the lamp and that of the light) ; though this is impercep- 
tible ; just as is the case with the piercing (with a needle) of the hundred 
petals of the lotus. 

168. The same refutation would also apply, even if you assert the 
simultaneity of the two parts (of Cognition, i.c., the Com'prehended and the 
Coniprehender , ) 

158-59. Nor can it be urged that “ by means of a transference of 
potentialities, the sabstratification would be gradual ’’ ; because in that case, 
the object of Comprehension would have passed away, and it would be 
unreasonable to assert (its) identity (with the present notion). 

165.66 That is, when there is a necessary and invariable sequence between the two. 

1 S8 The reasons that have been urged, in the refutation of the definition of mere 
simidtaneity constituting the causal relation. 

161.69 The sense of the objection is this ; “ Granted that there is no simultaneity 
between the Comprehender and the Comprehended ; it may be that they may appear, 
one after the other j and thus the one that goes before may be the Comprehended 
object of that which follows 5 and though by the time that the latter appears, the 
former Will have passed away, yet it will sorely have left traces of its potentialities 
upon the latter. The latter Conception is brought about by means of the impressions 
left by the former Conception, which thus comes to be Comprehended by it,” The 
sense of the reply is that that which has passed away can never be Comprehended as 
** present j” and hence, no Comprehension of a foregone Conception is possible. 
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159-6L What is comprehended by Memory, too, is only the Com- 
prehended Object, as intermixed with its past character ; and the same*conld 
be said in the present case also (if things were to be as yon assert them to 
be). In a dream however, it can never be so; because dream-conscious- 
ness is always false ; as in a dream that which is not present is cognised 
as present ; and this must be a mistaken notion, because it is always set 
aside by a contradictory Cognition (in the waking state). But there is no 
such mistake in the present case (of ordinary Conception). 

161-62. Therefore, of all ideas of Sense-perception, the past cannot 
be said to be the object ; simply becanse it is past ; exactly like the opera- 
tions of these (Ideas) in past lives. Or the fact of these ‘ not being Cog- 
nised as such (as past) ’ may be laid down as the Reason; the instance fin 
this case) being “ future entities.’^ 

163. Even if it be the past^ what proof have you got for the asser- 
tiou that ‘it is not an Object but a Conception 

163-64. The past Conception that you have assumed to be the 
object of Comprehension (by the present Conception), — is it of the form of 
the Gomprehender, or of that of the Comprehended^ or of both ? If it be 
of the form of the Comprehended alone, then it comes to be a pure Object 
for you, only in a different name. 

165- 66. And in as much as it is not cognised at any time except its 
own (in the past)^ there could not be any transference of energy (or 
potentiality). Just as there can be no such transference from a Conception 
that has not yet appeared, or from one occurring in another series, so in 
the same manner, there can be no transference from a Conception which 
is not strongly realised, and which disappears as soon as it is produced. 

166- 67. If (secondly), the past Cognition were in the form of the 
Comprehender alone, then it could never have the character of the Compre- 
hended; and then in comparison with (and with reference to) what would 
it be the Comprehender ? 

167- 68. As for the duplicate form of Conception, it has already 
been refuted (K. 64 et. seq.) And (if a Conception were to have such 

The objector urges that in a dream, past events are Cognised as preseofe ; 
and is met bj the argument that Bream -Cognition is always mistaken ; and as such 
cannot be admitted as an instance of Bight Notion. 

16 I. 6 S The reasoning is put into the syllogistic form. Past lives^* : just as past 
lives are not objects of Cognition in the present birth. The second syllogistic argument 
is this ; “ Ideas of Sense-perception do not comprehend past objects ; becanse these 
are not cognised as such ; like future objects.’’ 

There is another discrepancy in this alternative : An Impression rs only such 
as has comprehended its object ; and the former Conception is solely in the form of an 
object of Comprehension. Consequently, prior to the appearance of the latter Concep. 
tion, (of which alone the former conld be the object), the former conld, in no way 
be Cognised. And as such, it could not transfer its potentialities, in the shape 
impressions ; and in the absence of this transference, we could not have the latter 
conception comprehending the former. 
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a [duplicate character) it would also be ordinarily recognised as such 
(which is not the case) ; and even if such were the case, the latter Con- 
ception would not stand in need of another (foregoing Conception as the 
Comprehended object), for its full cognisance. 

168-69, If you bold that a Conception has the duplicate form (of 
the CompreJiendei' and the Comprehended)^ then all right notions would end 
in the Conception itself (as you declare that the Conception cognises 
itself) ; and hence, the past could never be an object of the Conception. If 
(the latter Conception were) of the same form as the former (Conception 
which you assert to be the) object of Comprehension, then (of the latter 
Conception) the vei'y character of the would disappear. 

170. And if it were solely in the form of the Gomprehenderj then 
there would be no object (of Comprehension) ; because there is no similarity 
between the two. And as for the transference of potentialities (urged by 
you),, we never come across any such transference. 

171. And the absence of any such transference of potentialities, in 
accordance with your theory (of Momentary Ideas), has been proved (by 
us, in the Section on ‘‘ Niralambana-Yada.”) 

171- 72. In the case of Ideas occurring in the same series, we must 
deny the relation (between them) of Cause and Effect^ as also the relation 
of the Impressor and the Impressed, — because they are Ideas, — just like 
Ideas occuring in di:fferent series (of Cognitions). 

172- 74. Therefore that which is the Comprehender (of colour fA, ) must 
be different from its object, (colour), — because the conception of one is not 
always accompanied by that of the other; — as f.i. the Comprehenders of 
taste, &c. Similarly the Comprehended object is different from the Compre* 
hending (Idea) ; — ^because one who conceives of the one does not necessarily 
conceive of the other; — f.i. the Comprehenders of taste &c. 

174- 75. Thus then, the two factors (the Comprehender and the Compre- 
hended) must be concluded to be different, — like taste, &c. ; — because they 
are never conceived as identical; — the conceptions occurring in 
another series. 

175- 76. Again, an Idea can not comprehend any portion of itself ; — be- 
cause of its originating in an Idea; — like its own potentiality fi.e,, Vdsana ) ; 
(and for the same reason) there is a denial of the comprehensibility of an 

170. If the latter conception were solely in the form of the Qom-pehender, then the 
former could not he its object} because the two would be dissimilar^one being the 
Comprehends^-, and the other being the Compehended j and all OljecUvity is based upon 
Similarity. “ Process since no such process is possible for an Idea or Conception, 
which the Banddha holds to be a non-entity » 

ITI-7S. Now follows a series of syllogisms. 

The Bauddha holds that an Idea originates from an immediately preceding 
Idea; and it is an admittea /act that that which originates in an Idea cannot Compre- 
hend itself ; as for instance, the Impressions produced by an Idea, which are never 
capable of being Comprehended by themselves. 
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Idea (by itself) ; because Impressions are not equipped wifcli a duplicate 
character (that of the Comprehender and the Oomprehended). 

176- 77. Oaitra’s conception cannot be the means of the cognition 
of the comprehensible part of the conception occurring in the same 
series ; — because it is a conception ; — just as a conception occurring in 
another body (of another man), cannot be the Comprehender thereof, 
(i.e., of Oaitra's conception), 

177- 79. In the same manner is to be explained the refutation of the 

duplicate capability of conceptions. We admit of a multiplicity of facul- 
ties elsewhere in Atma), because such is proved by other means of 

right notion. Whereas in the present case (of conception) there is no 
ground for asserting such multiplicity of capabilities. And for these 
reasons we do not accept, as valid, the fact of your theory being simpler 
and acceptable to both us (which you have urged in support of the theory 
of the form belonging to the Idea, and not to any external object). 

179- 80. There is another reason too — that since conception is the 
means of comprehending the object, therefore it (conception) must be 
itself comprehended before the comprehension of the object ; but this 
reasoning is unsound, because the case of the sense-organs — the eye, &c. — 
a:Eorda an instance to the contrary. 

180- 81, Then again, it has been urged that since the conception is 
not repressed, it must be comprehended as soon as it is produced. But, 
on this, we urge that the Conception could not be comprehended by itself 
(for reasons urged above) ; and none other (that would comprehend it), 
has till then been produced ; hence, in the absence of any means of Com- 
prehension, it could not be comprehended (as urged). 

182. If there were no ‘ Idea,’ then we could not, in any other way, 
explain the existence of objects ; hence it is that after (the object has 
been perceived), we form an idea (of the Idea) as the means of a right 
notion (of the perceived object). 

183. The mere fact of non-reppression by something else cannot lead 
to the Comprehension of anytliing. As a matter of fact, in the absence 

m.79 “ In the same manner, ” — i.e., “ A conception cannot have a double faculty, 
because it originates in a conception, — like Impressions.” Simplictty ” , — yre part 
company from you when you sacrifice evidence to simplicity ; and certainly “ Ganrava ” 
is no faulb, when supported by proofs : “ Pramdnavantyadrishtani Wpydni suba- 
hiinyaptP 

The eye is the means of cognising colour j and certainly, the Eye, as an organ, is 
not necessarily Comprehended, always, before the Comprehension of colour. Therefore 
the mere fact of the Idea being a means of Comprehension cannot afford sufficient 
ground for holding its own prior Comprehension. 

182 The Author explains how the Comprehension of the *'Idea*’ is got at. He 
means to say that, if there were no Idea, we could not explain objects as we see them. 
Consequently, it is through ** Apparent Inconsistency,” that we assume the existence 
of Ideas. 
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of a fully efficient caaf56, et'en a (solid) object is not perceived (ot* coin— 
pretended ). 

184. While fanctioning towards the Compreliension of theObJecfc 
the Idea does not appi'oacli itself (f e, does not render itself co nip»re— 
heusible). Hence, though the Idea is the illuminator (or 1:110 nxearis of ^lies 
Comprehension of other things), yet for its own Ooinprehensioii, it) staxids 
in need of something else. 

185. Or, the illuminative character (of tlie Idea) may he said to 
consist only of the Comprehension of the object ; and there is no €oiii{>re— 
hension (by itself) of (the Idea) itself j hence it cannot lie it» o’wn- 
illuminator (or manifester). 

180*87, As in the case of the JBye^ &o., we find that, thongli cn(3owel_ 
with an illuminative character, they have their illuminatiTeness r^sb^^icAei. 
to (their specific objects) form, &o., — so, we would have tdie sano 

restriction in the present case also; viz.: the illuminatiweness (of t)W 
Idea) would affect the external object, and rot (the Idea) itself ; ior 
the simple reason that it is incapable of doing so (i^.e., of ma»ifest£Dg 
itself or leading to its own Comprehension.) 

187-88. “If one (Idea) “were to be comprehended by aTiobhe]r(Idea)^ 
then there would be no end of (such Ideas— one comprehezidiiig th© otbesr). 
Finding that there is remembrance of such and such (Oogoitions), ive 
must admit that all such Cognitions in a series are definitely comapu’e- 
bended. If however all these were comprehended by a si ng*le Oogti iiicDn, 
then, the comprehension of all would be explicable by that alome (and 
it would not be necessary to assume an endless series of Oognitione).^’ 

189. Yonr assertion that “there is a remembranc© of eacli o^f the 
Cognitions in a Series’^ is opposed to ordinary experience. For no or«ii- 
iiary person ever remembers any such Series of Cognitions. 

190-91. (The ordinary experience is that) when such, objects as fclie 
jar and the like, have been Comprehended, soon after this, there fol lows, 
tln*ougb Apparent Inconsistency, the frequent recognition of certaiu concep- 
tions ; and this recognition goes on until one becomes tired of fit j aod lieace 
subsequently, it would be only so many Cognitions, that would be remeara- 
bered (and not an endless series of them). And as for any renaeunbiraiice, 
prior to such recognition, of Cognitions, it would be like tbe Teouembraiitce 
of the child of a childless woman (i.e , an impossibility). 

192. The notion of remembrance that enters into the elememt of 
the subsequent Cognitions, is a mistaken one; because it fis (really) ormlj’ 
a remembrance of the object (and not of tbe Cognition) . And it is 

184 Being engaged in manifesting the object, it cannot, at the 8a,me tinae, ngunif^eat 
itself. Binoe two independent functions can never operate sunulfcaaeonaly. 

198 It is the object that is remembered ; and as this oonld n&ver* b© eacplatcafcjle 
without a former cognition, thersfore the latter has to bo assamed, through " App^aremt 
Inconsistency,** 
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tliMs CremetalDrance of tho object) that leads to the cognisance of a previ- 
oa s Cognition, 

1.93. The recognition of the Series of Cognitions "would continue 
oilIj bo long as one is not tired of it, even if the preparations for its conti- 
mi^aace be ou a grand scale. And there is sure to be a break, either 
tliirotLgh. fiLtigae, or predilection, or contact with something else ; — ^just as 
tliere is ia the case of objects. 

l-94s. As for “ the remembrance of such and such ” that has been men- 
"tio lied (ill K. 188) ; — if this refers to the first cognition, then there would 
he a Comp rehension of that one alone; a<nd-as such there woul*^ he no 
■“e nddessness,” 

L95, If however the remembrance belonged to every one of the 
•Co^ttiticius (in a Series), then we would have to accept an equal number of 
Co mpreliensioDs as well, — and as such who could get aside the series (even 
“though when they would be in due a 4 Bcord with reason ? 

193. If it be assumed that they ii.e.y the endless remembrances) 
3a we all got the iirst Cognition for their object,’* then the dilfeiences, 
iaiiii.oflg the Cognitions (of the series) coming one after jthe other, would 
Jiot; b<e possible, 

L97.. Far one, who holds that all conceptions have Gognitiom for 
their objects, the distinction between the Concejption of the jar and the 
tiouioj this conception, is scarcely possible. 

L98. And just as such a theorist, when remembering a conception, 
nerMembers it as devoid of any form, — so, when remembering a pre-cog- 
mis ed object, he would remember this also as devoid of any form. 

L99- When the tememhrance follows on the wake of a conception, it is 
ibecaa se the conception (or Idea) is the means of (ascertaining) the exia- 
Heo-ce of the object, and not because the conception is comprehended, 

^ r« fciie case of an object, perceived by the eye, for instance, we find that there 
Lb du oogaition of the object, only so long as the Eye is not tired, or the person himself 
c3oe« not dlesire to withdraw to other objects, or until no other object appears on the 
sceoe. rile same is the case with the Comprehension of cognitions j and hence there 
mer«r coaid be an endless series of cognitions. 

riie expression could apply either to the complete Series, or to the first unit 
aalocae.' Tiie former alternative has been refuted in K. 190*91, et. seq, 

Tfcie series is made up of the first Cogiiitioa of the jar, the Cognition of this 
Qogmiti oa, and so on ad infu And certainly there is a certain difference among these, 
Mo sucli difference could be \ possible, if every one of the endless Cognitions, had the 
same C3ogiaitioii for its object. 

Tiie Saaddha ascribes a form to the Conception j and yet he says that when, 
raemsmbieri njf it, he remembers it as devoid of form. So in the case of the Cognition 
olf oMijeots alao, the remembrance would be devoid of all form, — which is an absurdity, 

1^^ Jb has been urged by the Banddha that, because Rememberance is found to 
fecllo-'W oa Conception, tberefoie it is the Conception that is comprehended. The 
KSiirEkft reffutss this view by declaring that we have Rememberunces following upon 
Cwonoepftiona beoaoso it is only through sneh Conceptious that W6 can hare any idea 
o»f o-hjewets- 
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200. “ Proximity and ** Belatiyity ” (ttat liave been urged by tbe 
Banddba as reasons for tbe Comprehensibility of the Conception based 
upon its identity with the form of the object) are precluded (from the Con- 
ception) because of the impossibility of the Comprehensibility ( of Concep- 
tions.) Or the two factors (of Proximity and Relativity) could he said to 
he based on the relationship of the object and subject f subsisting between 
the Object and the Conception) ; and as such what good would result from 
their non-disjnnction of place (z.e., identity) ? 

201. It has been nrged (by the Banddha) that no form of an object 
could be possible in the case of a mistaken Cognition i but we have already 
proved (in the Section on NiralamhanavUda) that in some cases (of mis- 
taken Cognition) we have only instances of the perversion of time and 
place. 

232. Even Cognitions other than those of Sense-perception are 
brought about by means of past and future objects, — both during the 
existence and non-existence of Impressions. 

208. In the case of the object that has never been, or never will he, 
comprehended, — there being no impressions, how could the Bauddha too, 
have any Cognition ? 

204. If, even in the absence of Impressions, Cognitions were to 
appear; tlien that would contradict the causal efficiency of Impressions, 
which is accepted by you. 

SO"* The Bauddha argues thus : ** The object Slue is not different from its cogni- 
tion 5 because there can be no Cognition of anything that is not identical with the 
Cognition itself. And again, if there be no relation, there can be no Comprehensibility. 
According to us, however, ohe form of the object is close to, and. identical with, cogni- 
tions 5 and it is on account of this that it is comprehensible.” To this the Karika 
offers the reply that both tbe Proximity and the Eelativity (of the form of the object 
with the Cognition } become precluded ftom the Cognition, simply because this latter can- 
not be the object of comprehension. Therefore you must accept the comprehension of a 
form of the object, which is neither related to, nor in close proximity with, Cognition. 
Or again, even in the absence of any such identity, (between the Cognition and the 
form of the object j, we could assert the proximity and relativity of these two, to be 
based upon the relation of the object and 'subject, which subsists between them, 
“ Non-distinction of place is identity ; and “ objectivity ’’ is the character of bearing 
the result of Cognitions ; and this latter is the definition of ^‘Comprehensibility,’’ of 
which no other definition is possible. 

^01 A wrong Cotmition is only one of an object, in a place and at a time other 
than the correct ones j and it can never be possible for any Cognitions, right or wrong, 
to ajffect such objects, and such regions of time and place, as are not known to the 
agent. 

Eememhrances and Breams occur only when there are impressions ; but Infer- 
ential Knowledge is attainable, thiongh premises, even in the absence of impres- 
sious. 

208 Becanse the Bauddha asserts the forms of Cognitions to be due to the impres- 
sions left by previous Cognitions. 

80* You hold that cognitions are always due to Impressions j and this theory would 
be contradicted. 
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205. And if there be any impressions in that case also, then, these 
must have been preceded by a cognition (if not in this life, at least in 
some former life) ; and such being the case, the object (to "which the 
impressions belong) must have been cognised before at some place or 
other (so that this Cognition, at some distant date, must have given birth 
to the impressions in question). 

206. Thus then, it is not proper ever to assert the absolute non-exis- 
tence of an object ("with reference to a Cognition). And on account of 
the inexplicability (of strange dreams and impressions, "without external 
objects), it becomes established that the object (dreamt of) had existed 
(and had been cognised) (at least) in some previous birth. 

207. Sometimes it happens that ^Cognitions appear in an incorrect 
form ; but this is due to certain discrepancies in the cognitions themselves. 
In the case of the_ earth &c., however, their forms would be cognised 
only through themselves (and not as based on Cognitions). 

208. Barring these (objects like the Earth, &c.), we cannot asciibe 
any form to the objects of cognition. Eor “ Cognition ” too cannot attain 
to its character, unless it is possessed by an external object 

209. And again if this (form dreamt of), and other forms, were to 
be ascribed to Cognitions alone, — then what would be the distinguishing 
feature in dreams, which marks them as absolutely non est (or unreal) ? 

210. For these reasons, it must be concluded that, this (dream) is 
a pure misconception, which, while comprehending an object for us, 
comprehends it in a way other than in which it exists j and it can never 
be said to exercise any independent function by itself. 

211. It is for this reason that the Cognition to the contrary (of any 
misconceived Cognition) gives rise to such a reasoning as that — “ though 
the object really exists in another form, yet this (false) form is imposed 
upon it by the mind (or Cognition) (under the influence of a certain 
delusion). 

212-13. The same is the case with such misconceptions as that of thes 

“ Jtj, some previous hirth,^^ This has been added, in order to gnard against the 
instances of such I)reams, &c., as are altogether new to the Agent, and as su"h, unlike 
all his experiences in this life. 

SOT Objection; “ One can "have no impressions of his own head being cnt off j and 
then how can yon explain a dream to that effect ? ” Reply ; a man sees another per- 
son’s head being cnt off, and by certain misconceptions, common in Dreams, the 
impression left by that event is transferred to one’s own head. 

»10 By Dreams also, we only comprehend certain objects, the only difference being 
that daring a Dream, the object is perceived to be in a form other than the right one* 
As a matter of fact, -Dreams could never have an end in themselves, as laid down by 
the Banddha, with regard to Cognition, in general. 

SB- This is all that a contradictory Cognition does 5 it does not absolutely nega- 
tive the existence of an external object. 

S18-1S Befer to the objections urged in Karikas 67-58. The Jirst explanation means 
that the difference in the Gend er -and each ap glication of names to the same object is 
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“double moon and in the same manner, in the case of sncli synonyms 
as “ taraka ” (Fern,) (“ Nakshatra ” Neat.), &c., the feminine character, &:c.> 
(1) would be such as has been perceived elsewhere (and attributed here 
by mistake) ; or (2) they might be somehow explained as being merely 
verbal; or (3) lastly they might be explained as being due to such 
perceived agencies as the excess or otherwise of the various attributes of 
Sattwa^ Eajas and TamaSy as has been suggested by some, — notably, by 
Patanjali (in his Vy&]carana*Bhashya), 

214. Thus then, we find that the application of the three genders 
to the same object, is not tin-reasonable. And since the diversity 
is based upon comparative difference (from other objects in the excess 
or deficiency of one or other of the attributes), therefore there is no 
contradicfcion{ if different genders be attributed to the same object). 

215. The same is the case with the ideas of a “dead body,” &c., 
(with reference to a handsome woman), where the same object (the 
woman) being found to be 'possessed of all the three characters, the 
disposition of the cognising person leads to the recognition of one or the 
other definite chaiacter. 

216. In the case of objects with many forms, the impression left 
after its particulai' Cognition (at a particular moment) would be the cause 


a mistake. But inasmuch as we have no Cognitions whereby such use would be 
contradicted, and (hence) set aside, we offer the second explanation. The differences 
may be only vexbal, and not real. But inasmuch as this also is a gratuitous assump- 
tion, we have a third explanation. Patanjali holds that the Gender of objects, avyd 
hence of W’ords is based upon the excess or deficiency of the several Gupas : That 
which abounds in Sattwa is masculine; that which abounds is Rajas is femxmntfj and 
that abounding in I'amas is Neuter; this excess or otherwise of the Gunas itOwever 
is purely comparative ; one and the same object may have an excess of iditwa^ in 
comparison with one object (thus being masculine) ; while the same object may have 
a deficiency of Sattwa and an excess of Rajas, in comparison with a third object (and 
as such it vrould be called Feminine). Thus then, there is nothing unreasonable in 
the use of different Genders with regard to the same object. In the case in question, 
the brightest stars may be said to be Masculine, the lesser ones Feminine, and the 
smallest ones Neuter — called, respectively, ** Tishya,” “ Taraka ” and “ Nakshatra.’* 

SIS This refers to the objection urged in Karika 69. The Woman is possessed of 
the three properties of a dead body, a handsome person, and a mass of flesh. The 
Eenunciate recognises her a dead carcase (not fib for touching) j because having 
continually thought of the body without the Self as dead matter, he recognises only 
a dead body in the Woman. A licentious man, aocasfcomed to the company of women, 
recognises, in the handsome woman, an object of enjoyment. And the Dog, accustomed 
to flesh-eating, recognises in her only a lump of flesh. The determining cause of each 
of these recognitions is the impression that is engraved upon the mind of each of the 
three Agents. By continuous practice, certain impressions are produced upon indivi- 
dual minds ; and these impressions predispose the mind to one or the other form of 
ideas. 

The specific form being that to which, more than to others, the Agent has 
be«u.aocustomed, and of which the impressions are stronger and more permanent. 
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of determining any one specific form, and setting aside, for tlie time being 
all, other forms. 

217. Similarly in the case of the notions of “length’’ (“shortness,” 
with regard to a single object) and of “Ghatatwa ”(“ Parthiratwa, ” with 
regard to the single object “yar ”), these will cease to be contradictory, — 
the diversity of forms being due to differences based upon comparison (of the 
object with various other objects). 

218. And on the mere ground of the Cognition being of multifarious 
forms, it is not right to assert that there can be no form at all ; because 
the diversity of forms may only be due to the diversity of comprehension 
(in different Individuals). 

219. And on the ground of the comprehension (by different persons 
being diverse), it is quite possible for contradictory forms to belong (to 
one and the sarde object). There is no such hard and fast rule laid down 
by God, that “ one object mnst have one, and only one, form.” 

220. We must accept everything just as it is perceived ; and even 
the singularity (or one-ness) of an object cannot be held to be absolute, 

221. Therefore the forms of objects, consisting of appearance and 
disappearance, would be separately comprehended by means of Cognitions, 
brought about by the peculiarities of place (time), &c. 

222. Among people who simultaneously comprehend (an object, as 
(‘^ar’ ''earthy^ <fcc.,) — he who happens to remember a word denoting a cer- 
tain form, comprehends the object in that form only. 

223. Though the properties of colmr, odour &c., reside separately in 

S17 This refers to the objection urged in Kirikas 69-60. The same object may be 
long in comparison with one object, and short in comparison with another. 

818 It has been urged in K. 61 that since different persons have different ideas 
with regard to the same object, therefore any one form cannot be said to specifically 
belong to any object. The present Karika meets this by nrging that the diversity in the 
form is due to the difference in the comprehensions of different persons, based upon 
individual idiosyncracies. 

819 Because different persons have different comprehensions — this is enough reason 
to lead to the conclusion that it is possible fora single object to be impressed with 
diverse, and even contradictory, forms. 

880 We must accept an object to be of one or of multifarious forms, according as 
we perceive them ; there can be no other criterion. There is no proof of the object 
being one only. Therefore there is nothing contradictory in one and the same object 
being endowed with various forms,— when such are in accord with the cognitions 
of individual persona. 

881 » Aj}pearance and disappearance ’’—one form appearing in the cognition of one 
person, and disappearing in that of another. Thns then the object will have one form 
or the other, according as it happens to be cognised by this or that person. Such 
appearance or disappearance may be based upon the differences of time, pjaoe 

f.i, a well-armed man in the jungle is recognised as a huntsman, while in the midst of 
a town, he is only known as a policeman. 

88% This refers to K. 30. Even these people do not become cognisant of the form 
of the Conception, prior to that of the form of the object. 
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ajor, yet — their Cognition is restricted in accordance with the respective 
functioning of the Eye, the Nose, &c. 

224i, In the same manner, though the characters of ‘ Ghatawa^^ 
Fdrthiaiwa^ &o , — have their existence equally for all persons, yet their 
recognition is controlled by the remembrance (by different Individuals) of 
words expressing the various forms (of the jar). 

225. Therefore the character of the object, though existing outside, 
is assumed to be the object of Cognition, according as it is approached 
or not approached, by the various organs of sense, the Eye and the rest. 

226. Though ordinary people assert that “ the external existence 
of the object is in accordance with the Conception we have of it,” — yet 
even these people do not attribute a form to the object by means of 
(and subsequently to) the recognition of the forms of the Idea. 

227. It is only as a means of Cognition that a Conception presents 
to ns the Object — as that “ such is the object ” ; because it (Conception) 
is only the means (of recognising the form of the Object), 

228. Thus then those who hold the existence of external objects do 
not admit their non-existence, which you seek to prove by means of Infer- 
ences ; and passing over the Cognition of the Idea, they become cognisant 
of the form of the external object itself. 

229. It is necessary for students of Philosophy to explain things ex- 
actly according to Cognitions met with in ordinary experience. And (in 
ordinary experience) the external object is never cognised to be of the 
same form as the internal (Idea). 

230. “ If at the time of the Cognition of the Object, the Conception 
too were to be cognised as what has already appeared, — what would this fact 
accomplish for the Purvapakshin ? And again, how could he speak of 
another object ? ” 

231. (The meaning of the objection as urged in the Bhashya is that) 
the objector asks the upholder of external ohjects-^^ Do you not hold that 


828 The cognition of external objects is got at by means of Sense-perception ; and 
yon seek to prove the negation of tbese by means of Inference. Bnt before yonr 
Inference h.as bad time to function, the existence of the external object will have been 
recognised by the prior functioning of Sense-perception. 

289 The object is recognised as " bine,” and not as I ” (which is the real internal 
form), 

280 The Bhashya says : utpadyamduaivasdin Jnaycde Jndpayati carthantaram 

pradipavaditt yadyucyeta"* (an objection urged from the standpoint of the Banddha) ; 
and the pr^ent Earika objects to this as coining from the Banddha. The fact urged by 
the objector does not in any way help his position ; in fact it only goes to weaken it, 
inasmuch as he is made to assert ‘‘another otject” which is opposed 

to the purely Idealistic theory. 

2Sl This Karika supports the objection as urged in the Bhashya. If there is no 
suppression, the object is bound to be comprehended ; and as such, if you deny its 
suppression, how can you deny its Comprehension ? 
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there is no suppression of Conception while it comprehends another 
object ? ’ 

232. The reply to this question is that we do not admit of such 
Comprehension, because there is no direct (sensuous) means of compre- 
hending (such another object) ; and also because there is no mark (Reason 
or middle term by which such Comprehension could be inferred). 

232-33. Or, the objection may be taken as applying to other theories. 
In these other theories, the Idea is said to be cognised at the time of the 
Cognition of the Object ; and in that case, the existence of the Object 
would be struck at its root ; and it is for this reason that we bring the 
objection home to them. 

234. “ The passage beginning with * Nanu* is irrelevant (as coming 
from the Bauddha) ; because it urges what is desirable for his opponent ; 
and secondly, the mention of sequence contradicts what has been asserted 
before," 

235. And if it be urged that * both (Idea and Object) being momen- 
tary, the Cognition urged in the objection is quite proper, and that the 
fact of the object being cognised subsequently is mentioned only as a past 
event (by means of the past participle afdx in JnyataK)^ — there would be a 
useless repetition of what has already been said before." 

This Karika explains the passage of the Bhaahya, embodying the reply to the 
objection raised by the Bauddha in the passage referred to above. Though there is no 
suppression there may be no means of comprehending the object ; nor is there any 
such characteristic of it as would lead to the acceptance of its Gompreliension. 

882.33 This Karika interprets the objection urged in the Bhashya, in a different way, 
as directed against tlie Yai^eshika doctrine that the Idea is comprehended simultane- 
ously with the Object. In that case, no external object could be proved to have a real 
existence , because the Comprehension of the Idea is not possible without that of the 
form j and when the form has once been cognised in connection with the Idea, there 
would be no room left for the interception of the external object itself. 

SB* The Bhashya lays down another Bauddha argument : ** Utjpanndydmeva huddhau 
artho ^ndyate, , ^c.” — a passage which ends with the assertion that “ at first there 
is an appearance of the Idea, and then follows the cognition of the object.*' The 
Karika says that this is not opposed to the Mimansa theory, which also holds that the 
Object is cognised only on the manifestation of the Idea; and, to the contrary, the 
mention of the Cognition of the Object is directly against the ^unyanada tenets; and 
lastly, it has been urged above that the cognition of the Idea is simultaneous with that 
of the Object ; and this is contradicted by the present assertion, that the cognition 
of the Idea is followed by that of the Object. 

*86 The contradiction urged above is met by the assertion that in the second 
objection also, we have only the aforesaid simultaneity in view. With regard to the Idea 
it has been said tlaOit it is being mamfe^ited (in the present tense), while the object has 
been said to have been cognised (in the Past). And for the Bauddha, there cannot be 
any other alternative save that of simultaneity; because all things being momentary, 
any object that has once appeared and given rise to an Idea, could not wait for another 
moment, to be cognised by itself separately. 

[It may however be not$d that if this explanation is accepted, the second objection 
becomes the same ns the first 3 
23 
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236. Here too, the Bauddha does not speak from his own standpoint 
the fact being* that through the assertion of his opponent he is mistaken 
as to the theory of his antagonist and (while under this misapprehension) 
he has put the question (urged in objection 2). 

237-40. “ The simultanity of the manifestation and Comprehen- 

sion of the Idea being absolutely established, — we ask if these come before 
the Comprehension of the Object, or after it, or simultaneously with it ? 
This theorist (the Mimansaka) asserts the Comprehension of the Idea to 
follow after that of the Object ; and then (in accordance with this theory) 
the Idea would be produced also after (the Object). But this is not 
possible ; hence we declare the production (or manifestation of the Idea) 
to precede the cognition of the Object ; and thus at the same time we would 
also have the Comprehension of the Idea (and hence the Comprehension of 
tlie Idea would also precede that of the Object). And the prior Compre- 
hension of the Idea being thus established, there can he no proper 
discrimination between the external (Object) and the internal (Idea) 
[and as such by priority we infer the form to belong to the Idea and 
not to any external Object].” And it is in view of these reasonings that 
the objector has bronght forward the aforesaid objections. 

241. Even if the Comprehensions of the Object and the Idea were 
simultaneous (as mentioned in Obj. 1 ), — we could not recognise any 
form as belonging to the Object (because the form will have been cog- 
nised as being confined to the Idea). And it is for this reason that the 
Mimansaka first seeks to piove that the Comprehension of the Object pre- 
cedes that of the Idea (even though the Idea may have been produced 
before)* 


888 This Kaiika supports the objection as quite proper, as coining from tbe 
Bauddlia. The Mimansaka has asserted thac the Idea of an object is cognised before 
the Object itself ; but, at the same time, he has also said that when the Object has been 
cognised, the cognition of the Idea follows by Apparent Inconsistency. And from this 
the Bauddha has concluded the Mimansaka to hold that there is no cognition of the 
Ideas before that of the Object ; and from this he has also concluded him to deny even 
the manifestation of tbe Idea before the Object, And thus having misunderstood the 
theory of his opponent, the Bauddha asks “ But it is only when the Idea has 
appeared/' &o ,&o. {V'lde Bhashya, quoted above)’', 

881.^0 These Karikas set out the process of reasoning employed by the Bauddha 
as based upon the aforesaid misconception of the MImausaka’s standpoint. The 
process shows that the aim of both objections is the same— rzc, the denial of the 
external Object, and the establishing of the fact of the Idea being the sole entity. 

The first half of the Karika shows how the aim of the former objection too con- 
sists only of tbe denial of the reality of the external Object ; and the sense of the second 
half is that if we accept the comprehension of the Idea to be cognised, either prior to, 
or simultaneously with that of the Object, then we would be forced to ascribe a form 
to the Idea, and deny the existence of the Object altogether. For this reason, the 
first business of the Mimansaka is to prove that the comprehension of the Object 
precedes that of the Idea — which latter is got at subsequently by means of Apparent 
Inconsistency, 
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242. The povtion of the Bhashya that follows after this has already 
been explained above. 

242-43. “ Because the character of the Object comprehended is not 

remembered (at some future time), just like an unknown object,— that is 
uo direct reason for asserting the previous non- Comprehension of the Idea. 
Therefore with what, and on what way, is the previous non-Gomprehen- 
fiion of the Idea connected or relevent to the present discussion ? ” 

244. For these reasons the present passage must be explained as 
being a refutation of the theory that “ the form belongs to the Idea, 
because of its prior cognition” — ^because the notion of the form belonging 
to the Idea is the result of the argument based ou its prior Compre- 
hension. 

245. The passage Kamam huddheh denotes the fact of the Idea 
being dependent on the Object. 

246-47. As a matter of fact apart from the form of the Object, 
there is no recognition of Ideas. And the Idea being recognisable by 
another’s form, it cannot be the object of cognition, because it is like a 
Mirage. Thus then, for you, the cognisability of Ideas would be in accord- 
ance with a comprehensible object, which you hold to be non-est. And 
since the form of the Ideas themselves is a tabula rasa, their cognisability 
could only be assumed to have been caused by the disturbance of Yasana 
(predispositions or tendencies). And as such the Idea itself could not be 
cognisable, in reality. 

248. “ The fixity of cause ” is equally applicable to both the 
theories because the upholders of * Idea ’ as well as the upholders of 
‘‘ external objects ” equally take their stand upon the peculiar faculties 
of their substances. 

249. “ How is it, that for you too the objects in the shape of threads 

SW ** The portion of the Bhashyaf* satyam purvam budclhirutpadyati na tn, 

jndyatV ' — explained above in Karikas 82-83. 

843.43 This Karika takes exception to the Bhashya passage in reply to the above 
objections : The passage referred to is . “ Bhavati hi hhalu ^addeidetat ya^nato"* 

pyarthah sanndjndtavaducyate” It is often found that Of two objects cognised at on- 
time, only one may be remembered in the future ; consequently it is not right 
to assert that— “ because the Idea is remembered when the object is not, therefor© 
there could have been no cognition of the Idea together with the Object*” 

W This is in defence of the Bhashya: Though the direct denial of tho prior 
conception of the Idea is not quite relevant, yet what we mean by such denial is only 
to strike at the root of the resultant theory : namely that the form belongs to the 
Idea, and not to the Object. 

346 Bhashya Kdmamekarupatve huddhireva bhavati'* — 7 . e. Even if the Idea and 
the object were identical, it would be more correct to attribute the form to the Object 
than to the Idea. 

346.47 Ideas, being naturally plain (according to the Banddha), could not have any 
forma of their own. 

348 Karikaa 24S-52 take exception to the Bhashya . Api ca myatanlmitta, 
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bring about only snob effects as the doth ? Wherefore could not these 
(threads) bring about ayar ? Or how is it that the cloth is not brought 
about by lumps of clay*^ ? 

250. If you object to the Ideas of * thread * and * lump of clay * (as 
having the power to bring about ideas of the * cloth* and the ‘ jar ’res- 
pectively), then in the same manner, you would have an objection to 
the objects thread* and ‘ lumps of clay” as having the properties whereby 
to hying about the objects ‘ cloth’ and ‘ jar’).” 

251. “If the fixity of the creation (or causation ) of objects were 
said to depend on the restrictions of faculties (or capabilities — such as 
the faculty of causing a cloth is restricted to the thread alone and so 
forth), then who could deny the same capabilities in the restriction of the 
causation of Ideas we would also have the Idea of threads such as 
having resricted within itself the power of bringing about the Idea of 
cloth) ? ” 

252. “ Therefore when the objection is common to both theories 
and when the means of meeting the objection too is similar to both, — 
such an objection should not be brought forward by one against the other, 
during a discussion over a subject.” 

253. But for the upholder of the “ Object ” theory, we have such means 
(of meeting the objections) as the specialities of fimej place and the like, 
which serve to control the capabilities of the causes, in (the manifesta- 
tion of) their particular effects ; (which resource is not open to the Idealist 
who denies space, time, &o , in fact everything besides Ideas). 

254. The capabilities of objects too are such as are postulated 
through the “Apparent Inconsistency” of the effects;— and as such 
these are known to be real, having their application restricted to their 
respective effects. 

255. For you, on the other hand, any such capability, either different 
or non-different from the Idea, is not recognised as real, — apart from its 
assumed (unreal) existence. 

256-58. It is Yasana (Disposition) alone tnat you describe by the 


When "we find that a certain characteristic in the effect cannot he otherwise 
explained, we postulate a corresponding potentiality in the cause, to which source we 
relegate the said charaoterestio. 

866 To assume that the potentiality has an unreal existence is only a tacit denial 
of the potentiality ; and hence a restriction of the causal efficiency. 

86S-68 Ton hold that the operation of the cause is restricted by Tasana. That 
any such controlling agency, as that of the Yasana, is not possible, we have shown 
tinder the section of Mrdlambana-VMa, Not dependent, % Torus, the Yasana 
resides in the Soulf which being, for us, permanent, it may\he possible for the opera- 
tion of the underlying Yasana towards the restriction of the Causal efficiency to he 
delayed to a certain extent. But the Bauddha holds the Yasana to reside in the Idea, 
which is Iveld to he momentary Under the oirouinstanoes, how could Yasana (which 
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word “ pakti ” (capability). And the restriction of caasalty, that you base 
upon the VdsanHs, becomes impossible, firstly, because such Y^sanas cannot 
exist, and secondly, because they cannot be said to serve the purpose of 
any other obiect. Nor do you accept any such controlling agencies, as 
those of Time, Place, &g. It is with all this in view, that the author 
of the Bhashya has urged, against his opponent, the argument beginning 
with ‘‘ api ca &c. 

258- 59. Therefore it does not meet our objection to your theory, 
merely to assert that “ just as for you, cloth proceeds from threads, so for 
us too, the Idea of cloth would proceed from the idea of threads.’* 

259- 61. Thus then (we conclude that) the negation of the external 
object is not proved by the first two means of Right Notion (Sense- 
perception and Inference) j Of Verbal Authority there is no application in 
this case (denial of external object), — in fact it is applicable to the contrary ; 
Analogy is not applicable, because you admit of nothing else that would 
be similar to Idea ; neither does Apparent Inconsistency serve your 
purpose ; because it proves quite the contrary. Hence we conclude that 
such denial of the external object can only be amenable to ** -Negation” 
(i.e., the denial is only capable of being denied). 

261. Some people, finding that external objects being aggregates 
of atoms are incomprehensible, have asserted the Negation (punyata ) — 
thus proved to be unamenable to any means of Right Notion — to reside in 
the predicable object itself ; 

262. but on account of the impossibility of any comprehensibility 
belonging to an internal (Idea) as shown above, — even these people will 
have to admit of the comprehensibility of something else. As for atoms, 
neither do we accept them to be comprehensible ; and as such, we must 
describe the aggregates of these (atoms) to be real (and as such, objects 
of comprehension), 

too cannot but be momentary) exert any controlling influence over tbe operation of 
Causes ? In fact the Bauddha’s Vasana becomes devoid of any snbstantial subBtratnra. 
Nor does the Banddha admit of any other controlling agency j hence all his Causal 
operations would become erratic in the extromest degree, 

>19.61 “ Verbal authority ** — snch as Injunctions — laying down sacrifices, Ac., andl 
as such bearing testimony to the reality of external objects. “ Apjparent Inconsistency, 
Various forms perceived in the world having been found to be inexplicable, we infer, 
from Apparent Inconsistency, the reality of the existence of the various objects in the 
external world. And this goes directly against the piinyavada. Thus then all these 
Means of Right Notion being found to contradict the denial of external objects, the 
only remaining Means of Eight Notion is Negation, And a theory that is amenable to 
Negation alone cannot but he denied in its totality, 

>61 Finding that Qunyatd is not established by any Pramana, some people seek 
to rest it in the Prameya, — their reasoning being this : Atoms are invisible ; therefore 
the aggregate of atoms must be invisible ; therefore all objects are invisible and incom- 
prehensible : and therefore they do not exist.” 

>C8 « We must describe, — as we shall prove later on. 
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263. Thus then (the reality of) the external object having been 
established, there can be no unreality of the Idea (either) ; and for those 
who know the true character of both (the Object and the Idea), this (the 
Couple, Object and Idea) is really a fit object for being made the axle of 
the wheel of “Investigation into Daty.” 

Thus ends the Ciinyavdda, 


(SECTION 5.) 

Inference. 

1 . Since “ Sense-perception” has been proved to be not a mistaken 
process, therefore, for the same reason, there can be no question as to the 
validity of Inference and the rest, as defined below. 

2. The epithet * known— relation” either belongs to the cognising 
agent; or it refers to a substrate of the middle term; or the com- 
pound may be explained as a Karmadharaya — the words “ one-substrate ” 
referring to each of the two members of the relation (postulated in the 
Premiss). 

3. Or the epithet may refer mutually to both members of vtie relation 
itself, — the words ‘ one substrate (or part) ’ in that case, signifying 
(severally) the two members themselves. 

4. The “ relation ” meant here is that of invanable concomitance oi 

S6S Just as a pair of horses is fit for pulling a car, so these tvro— the Object and 
the Idea— are fit for supporting and carrying through an Investigation into Duty, for 
those who know the real character of the Object and the Idea (i.e., the Mimansakas). 

1 Because Inference and the rest are all based upon Sense-perception. 

* The Bhashya passage here referred to is this ; ** Anwmdnam Jfnatasamland- 

kasya^^c.i If the compound “ Jnatasambaudha” be explained as an Accusative 

Bahuvrihi— “ He by whom the relation is cognised”— then the meaning of the 
definition would be that “ Inference is the cognition of that person who has previously 
recognised the relation, &o If however, the compound be explained as a Gene- 

tive Bahuvrihi—” That whereof the relation has been cognised”— then, the definition 
would mean that ” Inference is the cognition, in another substrate (Fire), brought 
about by the perception (in the mountain, of smoke) which is a part of the relation 
of concomitance with Fire, perceived in such substrates ns the culinary hearth, the 
relation whereof with the smohe has been previously recognised.” Thirdly, the com- 
pound may be explained as a Karmadharaya—” known relation j” in that case the defi- 
nition would mean that Inference is the cognition, in another member of the relation 
brought about by the perception of the smoke, which is another member of the known 
relation,** 

5 Taking the compound to be a Bahuvrihi, there can be yet another explanation : 
That whereof the relation is known belongs to both members of the Minor Premiss 
taken together j and ” one part ” of this may be each of these taken severally. 

^ In the stock example, “There is fire, because there is smoke,” smoke is the 
means of the cognition of fire ; and certainly it occupies less space, and is seen less 
often, than the; fits. 
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the character of the Middle terra with the Major term. To the ‘ Per- 
vaded' (Middle term) belongs the function of bringing about the 
conception (of the Major term), and the ‘ Pervader ' (the Major term) 
is held to be the subject of the conception (arrived at through the Infer- 
ence). 

5. Because the ‘ Pervaded * is that which, in space and time, is either 
the equal or less in comparison with another ; and that which is equal 
or more is the ‘ Pervader ' ; 

6. therefore it is only after the ‘ Pervaded ' has been recognised, 
that its * Pervader * can be cognised ; otherwise there would be no such 
relation between them as that of the ‘ Pervader and the Pervaded * ( Le.^ 
that of Invariable Concomitance). 

7. Though it is a fact that the ‘ Pervaded ' is (sometimes) cog- 
nised as the ‘ Pervader ; yet even if its greater extension (in time and 
space) may not be contradictory, it could not (in that particular form) 
bring about the conception of the *• Pervaded. ' 

8. This is found to be the case in the instance of the ‘ cow ' (pervaded) 
and the * horned animar (Fervader)) ; where the ‘cow’ being the 
‘Pervaded’ gives rise to the conception of the ‘Pervader’ ‘homed 
animal.’ 

9. Therefore even in such cases, where both members may in certain 
cases be accepted as the ‘ Pervader ’ and the ‘ Pervaded, * it is the char- 
acter of the ‘ Pervaded ’ alone, and never that of the ‘ Pervader,’ that 
forms part (as the cause) of cognition. 

10-11. Thus then that form of the * Pervaded * which brings about 
the conception of the ‘ Pervader * is precisely that alone which has at some 
previous time been perceived, at a definite time and place, as located in 
one substrate, and which is subsequently perceived, exactly in the same 
form, in another substrate. 

12-13. The Invariable Concomitance of two general objects is recog- 
nised through a repeated cognizance (of their concomitance), and through 
the removal of all doubt as to their difference (non-concomitance). At 
times (there is an invariable concomitance) of particular objects also ; as for 
instance, the perception of the appearance of the constellation of 
“ Krittika ” gives rise to the notion of the proximity of (its neighbour) 
“Eohini.” 

7 As in the case of the argument — non-eternal, because, caused ” — a case where 
both are equally co-extensive, and both may be the “ pervader” or the “Pervaded;” 
Even if we admit the greater extensiveness of any one of these, though this will not 
be contradictory, yet any snch member of greater extensiveness could not always give 
'rise to the conception of another of lesser extensiveness ; because the former can exist 
even in the absence of the latter. 

10-11 The smo&e has previously been perceived to co-exist with Jire, in the onlinary 
hearth j and subsequently, it is perceived in the mountain, — and instantly gives rise to 
the idea of the Fire existing in the mountain. 
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13-15. In the cognition of an Invariable Concomitance the cause 
is a certain property, with regard to which there is such a notion as that 
‘ it is only when this exists that such and such a thing can exist * j (proper- 
ties) other than this only tend to add support to concomitances brought 
about by other means. And we do not admit of any ascertainment of 
concomitance on the perception of only such properties as these latter. 

15- 16. Those that employ such (secondary properties) for the accom- 
plishment of their conclusions are frequently led away by the discre- 
pancies of counter-arguments, that crop up quite easily in their way. 

16- 17. These persons are also open to the faults of ‘ contradiction of the 
scriptures,* * and contradiction of their own ends* ‘ (self-contradiction), * 

‘ unheard of argumentations ;* and such illogical argumentations should be 
avoided by all reasonable men. 

17- 18. Animal-slaughter is sinful, simply because it is prohibited. 
In the absence of such prohibition, the mere fact of its being * animal 
slaughter ’ could not prove it to be sinful. 

18- 19. The falsity of all ideas is based on two causes (the discre- 
pancy in the means of arriving at the idea, and the subsequent cognition 
of some idea setting aside the former') ; and the arguments asserting the 
facts of an Idea being an idea, and of having an origin, are of no use 
(in proving the falsity of any Idea). 

19- 20. The capacity of leading to Heaven belongs to sacrifice, &c., 
when performed by the first three castes ; and hence it cannot be ascribed 
to those that are performed by the ^udras, on the sole ground of these 
latter being pei formed by human beings, just like the former ones. 

The objection, that the Earika is meant to meet is that if the pervaded, be 
admitted to lead to the inference of tlio pervader, then the mere fact of its being a 
slaughter would lead to the inference that the slaughter of animals in the sacrifices is 
sinful 5 because there is a concomitance between Sinfulness and Slaughter, in the case 
of Brabmana— slaughter and the like.'’ The sense of the reply is that such concomitance 
is not admissible ; because we have no such general proposition, as that “whenever 
there is siw, there is slaughter:' The property that must be admitted as the basis of 
concomitance, in the case m question, must be the character of being prohMed ; because 
no one can deny the truth of the assertion that “whenever there is sm, theie is also 
something that is pi ohibited in the scriptures." The basis of concomitance, in all 
cases, must be such as is capable by itself of being directly connected with the Major 
Term. Such however is not the case vinth Slaughter, because even in its absence, we 
come across sinfulness— e,g., in wine -drinking, &c. 

16.11 ** Contradiction of scripture ''—e.g., in the case of the alleged sinfulness of 
animal saon flce in the “ Agnishtoma.” 

17.18 This cites an example of the-“ contradiction of scriptures." 

18.19 This gives an example of “ Self-contradiction." 

19.»0 Some people might urge the argument that “ sacrifices performed by Madras 
lead them to Heaven, because they are performed by human agents, like the sacrifices 
performed by the higher castes." Besides being fallacious in itself, such an argument 
would be directly contradictory to facts laid down in the scriptures. 
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20- 21. Destmcfcibility is based on the facts of jhaving u beginning 
time, and on tbat of being made up of certain Gonstituent parts ; and it 

can never be based upon such facts as that of being cognised after a certain 
effort on the part of the agent. 

21- 22. In the same manner the facts of helongmg to a class, and being 
sensual (belonging to a certain organ of Sense) are common to all existing 
things (eternal as well as non-eternal) ; and hence, who else, except the 
Naijayika, could bring forward these, as arguments for proving the non- 
eternal ity of Sound (or Word) ? 

22- 2^. Therefore that, which by its very capability has been found 
to be the means of proving the existence of anotker, can be said to be the 
means of bringing about its conception, — and not that which comes to be 
related to it by mere chance. 

23. By means of the double mention of the words ‘ one member ’ is 
mentioned the Minor term which forms one of the members of tbe relation. 

24f. If ‘ smoke, ’ <fec , were not related to others (the Major and Minor 
terms) they could, by themselves, be ‘ a member’ (of the relation) 
and it is the * Paksha ’ (Minor term) alone that contains both members (of 
the relation) partaking of the character of both the conceived (the Per- 
vader) and the means of (another) being conceived ( ix., the Pervaded). 

25. With regard to the unascertained factor (Fire, f.i.) the Minor 
term (Mountain) forms the object to be conceived ; while in relation to 
the ascertained (^smoke’) it is the means of the conception (of another) ; 
and it may be mentioned either separately or identically, according to the 
wish of the speaker : 

26. As an instance of the mention of the Minor term in a form 
oo-extensive with its correlatives, we have “ non-eternal, because it is 
originated” and “the smoky is fiery” ; and as an instance of the Minor 
term mentioned in a form separate from them, we have “ there is fire in 
the mountaiti, which is smoky.” 

27. It is the Minor term as qualified by the Major term that forms 
the object of Inference. Independently of it (the Major term), the Minor 
term can never be the object of Inference. 

28. The qualifying (Major term) by itself cannot form the object of 

20 .SI The fact of "being cognised is urged as a proof of the destructibility of 
Words” ; and the Ktrika meets this argument. 

S8.S8 That is to say, that alone could be regarded as such means, with regard to 
which we have such a notion as that — “ when this exists, that must exist*' — e,g,, in the 
case of “ being prohibited,” and sinfulness,” where we have a definite general 
proposition : “ Whatever is prohibited is sinful.” 

Consisting of both, it must partake of the nature of both. 

85 « J'ire ” (in the momytain) is not known by anjother means save that of^Tnfer- 
ence ; while the * smoke’ is seen by the eye. separately ” i.e., apart from the two mem- 
bers. “ Identically” — t.e., in a form co-exbensive with them. 

88 A.n the members of the syllogism are already known j and it is only the delfinito 
relation between the Major and Minor terms that forms the object of Inference, 

24 
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Inference, because it is already known. Nor can tbe qualified (Minor 
Term), or botb the Major and Minor Terms, taken singly or collectively, 
be the object of Inference, independently of the other. 

29. If any of these singly were the object of Inference, then we could 
not have any one member as the predicate (Linga) ; nor could we have any 
relation of this with the Major term (expressed in the Major premiss) : 

30. E.g., ‘ causedness* is not a property of ^ non-eternality^ ; nor is 
there any relation between these and ‘ sound ’ ; nor lastly is there any 
relation between these two themselves, 

31- 32. Nor is any relation possible between the subject and predi- 
cate, taken each independently by itself, inasmuch as the relation is 
neither mentioned by name nor signified by the genitive affix. Nor is any 
predication of the relation with the Middle term exemplified ; nor can it 
have two forms partaking of the character of the ascertained (Sadhana), as 
well as of the unascertained (Sadhya). 

32- 33. Therefore the denotation of the possessive affix (i,e,, the 

89.80 If » non-eternality*' (as the qualification or the predicate) were the object of 
Inference, then, in that case, ** cansednesa” not being a property of it, the Middle Term 
(“ Cansedness **) would cease to be a part of the Minor term (“ non-eternality’* ) ; and 
under such circumstances, no Inference could be possible. If again, Sound " alone 
were to be the object of Inference, then we could not predicate any relation between 
this (“ Sound'*) and “ Cauaedneas," because there is no such proposition as that — 
** wherever there is cansedness^ there is also sound” Lastly, if the “ non-etemality of 
gonnd” (both conjointly), were the object of Inference, then we could not find any 
instance of the predication of any relation between the Middle Term. ( “ Cansedness *') 

and the non-etemality of Sound.*' Because, in the case of all other caused entities 

the jaTf <&o —we find a relation predicated between a caused entity and a non-eternal 
entity, and not between a caused entity and a non-eternal sound, 

81 -SS The conclusion is not in the form, “ Farvatasya agnihnoT as “ Agniparvata- 
samtandho^sti,^* Says the H^ydya ratnagara. Tbe mere existence of Helation cannot 
be the subject of Inference ; because it has already been preriously ascertained. Nor 
does Relation possess of a two-fold character of the Sadhana and the Sadhana Ob- 
ject and the Means), whereby, having made “ Relation” the Minor Term we could prove 
the fact of its being endued with Fire, Because a Relation, in general, can never be 
endued with Fire ; and as for any particular Relation, inasmuch as none such can be 
arrived at, previous to the Inference itself, it cannot be the Minor Term.” And the 
KdriJed : Is the Relation to be proved as a mere entity, or as qualified by some 

property ? The mere existence of any object can never be the object of any Inference : 
and Relation has not, like the Mountain, adnal form of the ascertained and the non- 
ascertained. Therefore Relation can never be the object of Inference.” 

sa-BS The theory accepted is that it is the Minor Term as related to, or quaHfied by 
the Major Term, that forms the object of Inference. And it is true that no such 
qualified conolusiou is possible without a qualification. Therefore it is held that such 
a qualification is the object of Inference, not by itself, but only as the implied necessary 
accomplishment of the conclusion. And since the other members of the conclnsion 
are already known, therefore it is only qualification (or the special relation)— but this 
only as forming part of the qualified conclusiovr-^that constitutes the object of Inferonee 
pure and simple. 
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rolafeion) can be tlie object of Inference, not independently by itself, but 
only as implied (in tbe qualified Minor term). 

33. As for instance, in tbe case of snob words as Dandi ” and tbe 
like (the man witb the stick) there being a cognition of the qualified object 
(the man with the stick) ^ the relation (qualification) is recognised only as its 
necessary concomitant. 

34. Therefore these two (Subject and Predicate) are to be conceived 
of only as in the forms of the qualification and the qualified. The relative 
predominance (of these two) is by some people held to be optional : 

35. According to these theorists tbe qualification (non-eternality ) 
of an object (sound) is I'eeognised by means of another qualification 
(causedness) ; and there is no definite specification as to which is the quali- 
fication and which the qualified. 

36. In reply to this, some people assert that if the qualified object 
be the qualification, then it would become the secondary factor ; and as 
such, its relationship with the qualities of the middle term, would not be 
quite clear. 

37-38. It is only in its primary character that the qualified object is 
connected, through a sentence, with the qualification. And it is only when 
no relationship with the qualification is possible, that it is assumed to ho 
with the qualified subject. Or we could add the clause “ of Sound (to 
Ckiusedness) , 

38. At the time of the recognition of an universal affirmative proposi- 
tion, the secondary character of the qualification, which is mentioned 
separately, is not a fault, 

39. If tlie Fire, as qualified by the place (mountain), were to be 
accepted as the qualified subject, theu we could not have the definition, 
of Paksha (Minor Term) given below. Because such qualification of Fire 
could only be in the following seven forms ; — 

40-42. (1) ‘The Fire, that has been seen in some place or other, 

exists^ ; (2) ‘ the pre-exp erienced Fire exists in space’ 5 (3j « Fire is related 
to this (mountain) (4) ‘ the Fire that has been, seen is connected with 
this.’ (5) ‘ This Fire is connected with space.* (6) ‘ This Fire is 

85.S7 If the conclusion were in the form — Anityatwam Qabdagatam ” — then the 
Qabda would be only a secondary element ; and as such, it could not very clearly be 
connected with the Middle Terra, “ Causedness.” It is only an unnecessary compli- 
cation to assert any relation with the qualified object. And again, the simple premiss 
— Krtakatvdt ^* — will have to be changed into— “ yatah QaJbdasya Krtahatvam, ” — an 
unnecessainly cumbrous process. 

This Karika anticipates the following objection : “ In the case of the proposi- 
tion, ‘ whatever is caused is non-eternal,’ the relation perceiv-ed would be with the 
primary f * Sound,’ and not with the secondary, * non-eternality.” The sense of the reply 
is that in this case, inasmuch as the word “ non-eternality” is mentioned again (apart 
from the conclusion), we have its connection with the permiss complete ; and the 
secondary position that it occupies in the conclusion, is no fault. 
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connected with some former space ' ; or (7), This Fire is qualified by this 
place.’ 

42-45. Among these, in the first two, we have the fault of proving 
the pi’oved (redundancy) ; and in the rest, self-contradiction. (3) There 
can be no invariable concommitance of the particular space with every 
Fire in existence. (4) Nor is any such concomitance possible of a formerly 
seen Fire with the present space ; (5) Nor can the particular Fire be quali- 
fied by all space. (6) Nor can it be qualified by any former space. And (7) 
how can it be asserted (before the Inference has been completed) that 
^ this Fire is qualified by this particular place/ when apart from the parti- 
cular place, there is no such specification as this ‘ Fire ’? 

45- 46. And in the present case it is the place (mountain) which is 
perceived before the Fire ; and since it is already perceived at the time of 
the perception of the Fire, it cannot be taken as the qualification. 

46- 47. As for the place, mountain, in as much as its form is perceived 
apart from, and prior to, that of the Fire, it is no fault to have another 
recognition of it as qualified by Fire. 

47- 48. For thes® reasons we conclude that it is the subject, as qualified 
fey the property, that forms the object of Inference ; and such, in the 
present case, is the 'place as accompanied by Fire, Some people however 
attribute (the character of the object o6 Inference) to the ‘smoke. ^ 

48. Ohjectio'n : ‘‘ As in the case of ‘ Word’ so in the present case also, 
it may be the qualification itself that is the object of the Linga (Middle 
Term).” 

49-50. Not so : because in the case of the Linga, tliere cannot he 
an assumption of a multitude of applications ; because it cannot be the 
object of Inference ; and the subject too is one that has been previously 

42-46 ( 1 ] That the Fire exists does not stand in need of proofs. The same is the 
case with the (2). (3) Certainly, the particular space in question cannot contain all 

the Fire that exists in the world. (4) The Fire seen elsewhere cannot reside in the 
place in question. ( h) The Fire seen now cannot occupy all the space in the world. 
(6) No former space can be occupied by the Fire seen at the present time. (7) Inas- 
much as the Fire is nob perceptible by the sense, and as such, is not capable of being 
desiguated as ** this Fire,” it is not possible to have as the object of Inference, “ the 
Fire 

48 That IS to ta-y, as in the case of a word — ^f.i. ** cow’^ — though there is an idea of 
the class ‘ ccttv* as defined by the individual cour, yet the Mimansakas accept the force of 
the word to lie in the class alone ; so, in the same manner, in the present case also, the 
force of the Linga may be accepted to lie in the qualification, Fire, alone, and not in 
the place css qualified by Fire, 

4ft.£a The sense of the reply is that the qualification, Fire, is perceived only at the 
tin^ of the reoogniticM» of its relation with the Subject ; and as such, it can serve to 
qualify the Subject, which is remembered at that time. Consequently it cannot bo 
•.sautned that like a ** Word, ” the Linga ” has its force in the “ qualification.” Nor 
«an the Linga be said to have any such application in the Subject, either : because the 
Subject is such as has already been previously perceived, by some other means. 
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perceived. As a matter of fact tlie object of Inference is tbe subject as 
qualified {by the Fire) ; because tbia alone is such as has not been previously 
perceived. 

50- 61. Objection : “ If ‘ smoke* were the subject qualified, then the 
Middle Term would become a part of the Minor Term.** 

Reply : It is not so ; because the object of Inference is a particular 
“ smoke,* whereas tbe Middle Term is in the general form, the class 
* smoke.* 

51- 52. If the chax*acler of the means of right knowledge be attributed 
to the ‘ smoke’ , or to ‘ its conception,* or to the ‘ remembrance of its 
connection,’ then there would be an identity of the objects with the final 
result, through its action (i.e., the action of the smoke, &c.), as has been 
described before! in the case of Sense- Perception). 

52- 53. But the author of tbe Bhashya holds that it is the cogni- 

tion of the object that is the means of right knowledge.” True ; but the 
uncertainty, spoken of (by the Bhashya) as attaching to the cas^ of Sense- 
Perception, applies equally to all Means of Right hTotion. 

53- 54. One, who wishes to prove by Inference something that be 
has learnt by Inference, must first of all lay down the Minor Premiss, as 
explained above. 

54- 55. It is with reference to the subject (Minor Term), that the 
property of the predicate (Major Term) is laid down ; and by means of 

60.51 TJiis is an objection against the Naiyayika theory of the “ Smoke ’’ being 
the object of Inference. Smoke is the Middle Term ; and if it be made the Minor 
Tenn also, this would bring about an absurd admixture. The reply to this objection is 
based upon the ground that the object of Inference is a particular “ Smoke ” in the 
mountain, while the Middle I’erm is the general Dhumatwa.” 

61-18 The action of smoke and the rest tends towards the recognition of the object 
of knowledge ; and thus there is an identification of the Object of the Means with that 
of the Resnlfc. In the chapter on “ Sense -perception,” with a view to this identity 
between the Means and the Result, the Bauddha has declared the Idea ” alone to be 
both the Means and the End (of Perception) ; and in that place it was pointed out by 
him that exactly the same would be the case with Inference also. Consequently the 
reply that was given to the Bauddha, in the previous chapter, would serve our purpose, 
also on the present occasion : viz : “ Such identity directly contradicts the universally 
accepted distinction between Causes and Effe-jts” ; and again — “ Who can rightly uphold 
any identity of the axe with the cutting P ” 

“ Such being the view of the Bhashya, how can yon hold that there is an 
uncertainty with regard to the 8molce,its cognition, the i emerriberance of its connection, 
&c. ? ” True, but in the section on Sense- Perception, the Bhashya expresses itself in 
doubtful language : “ Buddhirva janma vd, &e. ” j and this uncertainty applies to the 
case of eyexy Pramdna. 

6S-6i An argument is that by means of which one seeks to prove something to 
another ; and such an argument is made up of the Conclusion, the Reason, and the 
Instance ; and-the Conclusion consists of the mention of the Minor Term {Mountain) 
f.i.) as qualified by the Major Term (Firej ; and it is this that ought to be laid dowa 
first. 
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this predication, what is implied is the preclusion of only such properties 
as are contrary to the said predicate, and not of those that are compatible 
with it. 

55- 56. The addition of the phrase “ not in proximity serves to set 
aside two things : (1) definite recognition (by some other easier means) of 
the object in the same form in which it is sought to be proved by the 
Inference ; and (2) recognition (by some easier means) of a form contrary 
to that sought to be proved. 

56- 58. Because that which has already been ascertained some way or 
the other does not stand in need of any other Means of right Knowledge. 
That is to say, if an object has been definitely known beforehand in the 
same form (as that which is sought to be proved by Inference), then this 
Proof becomes useless. And if object has been known (by more trust- 
worthy means) in a form contrary to the one sought to be proved, then 
there is no room for another proof. Because even before the appearance 
of the source (of Inference), its object will have been snatched away (by 
another and stronger proof). 

58- 59. In the case of all the six means of right knowledge — Sense- 
perception and the rest — if an object is ascertained by means of one of 
them, then it is by means of the same that the functioning of another 
means of Right Notion is barred ; because in such cases there can be 
no option, 

59- 60. The im perceptibility of Sound, &c., is contradicted by Sense- 
perception ; and the assertion of their being not amenable to the Sense of 
audition is contradicted by Inference. 

60- 61. Amenability to the sense of audition is not cognised by means 
of Sense-perception : it is cognised by means of affirmative and negative 
premisses, with reference to the case of the deaf, &c. 

61- 62, The contradiction of Yerbal Testimony is three-fold — with 

66-65 The BhSshja speaks of AsanniJcrshterthe huddhlh” ; and by this is meant 
the fact that any object, which, in a definite form, is known beforehand by some easier 
means (Sense-Perception f. i.) in that very form it cannot be the object of a more compli- 
cated means of knowledge (f. i., Inference) ; and also that if an object, in a definite 
form, is cognised previously by a stronger means of cognition (Sense-perception) then the 
same object, in a form contrary to this, can never be the object of a weaker means 
(Inference). 

68.68 “ Snatched away, — The source of Inference consists of the perception of 

the Middle Term and the rememberance of Invariable concomitance, &o., &c. j and 

before these are accomplished, the Object of Inference will have been already proved 

either in the affirmative or in the negative -by some other stronger proof, (Sense-Per- 
ception) ; and in that case, there will be no room for the action of Inference. 

^9.6() An Inference is set aside by another Inference, only when the latter happens 
to be simpler in its process and more direct and easier of comprehension than the former. 

60.61 Affirmative premiss : “ Wherever there is Sense of Audition, a sound 

is heard, as in the case of ordinary people.'* Negative premiss ; ‘‘ Where there is no 
Sense of Audition, there is no perception of Sound ; as iu the case of the deaf.'* 
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reference to (1) Present declaration, (2) Former declaration, and (3) 
a universally recognised fact. 

62-63. (1) “I have all my life been silent” is contradicted by the 

mere assertion. (2) If all assertion be declared to be false, then the very 
mention of the subject of the proposition all assertion”) makes it self- 
contradictory. ( 5) In the assertion “ Because I was born therefore my 
mother is barren,” there is self-contradiction in the mention of the reason 
(“ because I was born”). 

64- 65. (2) To the Bauddha the assertion of the eternality of ‘ word’ 

is contradicted by his previous assertion (of the momentary character 
and non-eternality of all things.) And (3) he who denies the fact of the 
moon being signified by the word “ Candra ” is contradicted by the idea 
of the moon derived by all men from that word. 

65- 66. If any one were to argue, to one who is cognisant with the 
form of both the * cow * and the ‘ gavaya,* that “ there is no similarity 
between the ‘ cow ’ and the ‘ gavaya’ ” — he would be contradicted by 
** Analogy.” 

66- 68. If anybody were to argue, with reference to Oaitra who 
is alive and whose existence in the house is ascertained, that ‘ he is not 
outside the house’, he would be contradicted by “ Apparent Inconsistency” 
(based on Negation) ; so also the arguing of the non-bnrning power of 
Fire (which would contradict “ Apparent Inconsistency” based on Sense- 
Perception) \ the arguing of the non-denotative power of a word 
(which would contradict “ Apparent Inconsistency ” based on Inference) ; 
the arguing of the non-existence of the Sense of Audition (which 
would also contradict “ Apparent Inconsistency ” based on Sense-percep- 
tion) ; and lastly, tbe arguing of the non-eternality of word (which would 
contradict “ Apparent Inconsisbency ” based upon another “ Apparent 
Inconsistency ”), 

68-69. There is contradiction of ** Verbal Apparent Inconsistency,” 
when eating during the day having been denied by a trustworthy person 
eating at night be also denied by means of arguments. And there is con- 
tradiction of “ Negation” if the existence of (such non-entities as) “ hare’s 
boras ” be argued to exist. 

70-7 J. Thus has been exemplified the contradiction of the relation 
of the qualification (Predicate). We are now going to describe the conti’a- 
diction, with regard to all the means of right knowledge, of tbe natural 
form and specific property of the Predicate, the Subject, and both of 
these (taken together), denoted respectively by direct assertion, ap,tl 
indirect implication. 

62-8S The examples of the three-ful<l contradiction of yerbal authority are : ( 1 ) one 
who says I am silent” contradicts himself ; ( 2 ) If ** all assertions are false,” the asser- 
tion of the speaker also is false 5 (3) If one is born, his mother caniiot be cnlled 
“ barren.” 
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7] -72. If one wore to argue, from the existence of certain pieces of 
burnt straw in ice, that the Ice contains fire, then its specific property 
‘ heat ’ would be contradicted by the cold, which is directly perceptible 
by the Sense of Touch. 

72-73. ‘ The prescribed (animal-slaughter) is a Sin, inasmuch as 

it produces a certain degree of pain to the killer) ’ — in this argument the 
mention of “ prescribed Sin ” contradicts itself ; and similarly its specific 
property, of bringing about pain, also stands self-contradicted. 

74-75. In the assertion “ all cognition is unreal’^ lies the contradic- 
tion of both, by its form and specific property ; inasmuch as it is also the 
cognition of these that is proved to be unreal (by the general statement) ; 
the specific properties here contradicted are mometitariness and Absolute 
unreality. 


75- 76. By the mention of “ the perception of one member (in the 
definition of Inference laid down in the Bhashya), are set aside such 
cases where there is doubt, non-cognition and contrary conviction in the 
mind of either one or both of the disputants. 

76- 77. In such instances as “ Fire cannot burn, because it is cool,’’ 
word is non-eternal, because it is amenable to the sense of sight, and the 

like,” — there is a contrary conviction in the minds of both disputants. 

77- 78. If the facts of being caused,” and “ being a property ” be 
brought forward by others as reasons against the Mimaiisaka, (with a view 
to prove the non-eternality of Sound) then tbe reasons would be contrary 
to the firm conviction of one of the disputants (the person addressed, Le , 
the Mimansaka) ; and if such reasons be brought forward by the Mimansaka 
himself, then they would be contrary to the conviction of the person 
addressing (t.e., the Mimansaka himself). 

78- 79. If in any case, ‘smoke’ be doubted to be “fog” by one or 
both of the dispuants, then it would be three-fold “ Asiddba.” Such are 
the forms pf the direct contradiction (of the Middle Term). 

71-78 This ts the contradiction of a particular property of the Predicate. 

18-78 This is the oontradiotion of the form and the specific property of the Subject . 

Contradicts its own form^* — Because what is enjoined cannot be sinful. ^‘Specific 
property^ — Because what has been enjoined cannot bring pain to one who does it. 

74-76 Specific properties contradicted, — Because by the general statement, all 

cognitions are false,” the cognitions of momentariness and unreality would also become 
false. 

16-76 Uptill now, it has been proved that the mention of the word “ AsanniTcfshta,^* 

* wn in the Bhashya, serves to preclude all mistaken forms of 
}his Karika begins the treatment of the Fallacies — “ Asiddha,” 
riruddha.” And first of all it is shown that the mention of 
rves to set aside, from the definition, all fox ms of the Fallacy of 

itant will admit that that Fire is cool, or that Sound is amen- 
ght, therefore the Middle Term is contrary to the notion of both, 
c./* i.e., the donbt resting in one disputant, and in both disputants. 
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79- 80. These would be the different forms of the contradiction (of 

the Middle Term as based on that) of its substratum the Minor 

Term, the subject of fche conclusion), inasmuch as even if the Middle Term 
be known hj itself, it does nob actually serve as the Middle Term until it 
comes to be predicated, or related to the Minor Term. 

80- 81. In the case of the argument “ the soul is omnipresent, because 
its action is found everywhere,” we have a Middle Term whose substra- 
tum (the soul) is not accepted by the Bauddha ; and with regard to 
wliich there are doubts even in the minds of ordinary people. 

81- 83. Since there can be no processes on mere verbal non-accept- 
ance, therefore it is only the assertions of such facts as are known by 
both parties to be false that can be accepted as fallacies in an argument. 

Any other reason will have to be accepted as valid, if the other party 
proves it to be so (to impartial umpires) ; but incase that the invalidity 
of the Reason be proved by the first party, it will constitute a discre- 
pancy in the argument of the other disputant. 


83-85. The two causes of a fallacious Reason, Doubt and Contra- 
diction, are set aside by the mention of JnatasamhandhahJ^ For only 
three are the grounds of Doubt, or uncertainty ; (1) when the Middle 
Term exists in the Major Term as well as in its contradictory, (2 ) when it 
does not exist in either (existing only in the Minor Term), and (3) A 
ease where in one member (of the conclusion, either the Major or the 
Minor Term) exist two contradictory attributes. 

85-86. In the case of such Major Terms (predicates of the conclu- 
sion) as “ eternal” “not arising from an effort,” “ caused by effort,” and 
“ eternal,” — such Reasons, (respectively) as “ knowable,” non-eternal,” 

79.80 It is only aa related to the Middle Terra, and thereby forming the Minor 
Premiss, that the Middle Terra can be accepted as such. 

81-S5 This is to guard against such unreasonable disputants as would bring forward 
the fact of their own non-acceptance of the Reason, as an argument against all that 
they may find to be going against themselves. By this safeguard, the disputants can 
bring forward only such faobs'as are universally recognised as forming part of fche 
theory that they may be upholding. 

8i.86 ( 1 ) is a case of “ Sad/im^ana” (2) that of Asddhdrana** and (3) that of Virud- 
dhdvyahhicdn. 

86.88 The first syllogism is : “ Word is eternal, because it is knowable ; ” but know- 
ability exists in eternal objects, like the Soalf &o., and also in non-eternal objects, like 
the jar, &o., and thus it is Sddhdrana {ov Common, Too Wide). The second syllogism 
is thus : “ Word is not caused by an effort, because it is non-eternal j ” but here, non- 
eternality is such as is found in the ^'ar as well as in the Lightning^ the former of which is 
brought about by the effort of the potter, while the latter is not caused by any effort. 
The third syllogism is this : “ Word arises from effort, because it is non-eternal; ”in this 
too we have the same fallacy as in the last. The fourth syllogism is : “ Word is 
eternal because ifc is immaterial,’* wtiere too immateriality is such as is fouud in 
eternal things like Syace^ <&o., and also in nou-eternal things, like Action^ &o, 

25 
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“ non-eternal,” and “ not endowed with a form” (Immaterial), are com- 
mon to both (the Major Term and ifes contradictory). [ “ Non-eternality ” 
has to be taken twice in the former half]. 

86- 87. In the case of the argument “ earth is eternal, because it is 
endued with smell,” we have an “ uncommon ” Middle Term ; and it is a 
cause of uncertainty inasmuch as it is wanting in one of the grounds of 
certainty. 

87- 89. The “ common ” Middle Term too is a cause of doubt, inasmuch 
as it is found to give rise to a dual notion (those of fche Major Term as well 
as its contradictory), and because two contradictory notions cannot belong 
to the same subject. So also in the case of the “ uncommon,” wherever 
(either in the Major Term or its contradictory) it does not exist, by means 
of the negation of that, it would point to the contradiction of the 
negation of both ; and as such it would become a cause of doubt. 

89-91. The fact of these being causes of doubt, refers only to certain 
particular objects, because with reference to certain other objects these 
are found to lead to certain definite conclusions, through negative and 
afiSrmative concomitance, — as for instance, in the case of proving “ absence 
of action ” by “ immateriality,” and in that of the “ presence of smell ” 
being ascertained in a certain particular form of earth ; and such Reasons 

88.8T Since Odour” resides in the Earth alone. The grounds of certainty are ; 
0) “ Ejdstenoe of a substrate other the Minor Term,” (2) Non-existence in any place 
where the absence of the Major Term has ’ been ascertained.” In the “ Common ” or 
“ Too Wide ” Reason, though the former ground is present, the latter is not j while in 
the “ Uncommon,” we have the latter, and not the former. 

5*1-80 The “ Uncommon” has been called the cause of uncertainty, in accordance 
with the Bauddha theory ; and the Tartika has in another place, negatived the fact. 
The Common ” is a cause of doubt, not because it leads to a false conclusion, but 
because such a Middle Term cannot rightly lead to any conclusion at all. The fact is 
that since it is seen in both, it leads to the remembrance of both its substrates j and 
the remembrance of two mutually contradictory subjects bars the dne ascertainment 
of either, and as such becomes a cause of doubt. While in the case of the “ uncom- 
mon,” it is found in no other place save the Minor Term,— i.e., neither in the Major 
Term nor in its contradictory, -and so brings about the idea of neither j and as such, it 
cannot be said to be a cause of doubt. 

89.91 In the ease of the pioving of “ eternality the leason of Immateriality ia 
one that exists in such things as Actim, &o., -which are non eternal; hence the Eea- 
son does not serve to preclude saoh things as “ wherein the absence of the Major 
Term has been ascertained;” and as sneh. it becomes a cause of doubt ; when however 
we proceed to prove ‘‘ absence of action,” the reason of Immatei-ality becomes snoh as is 
not found in anything that has any action ; and as such we have the negation cf the 
absence of the contradictory of the Major Term; and hence it leads to a definite con- 
olnsion. In the same manner, the presence of “ Odonr ” gives rise to a donbt, when 
” Earth ” is made the Minor Term : but when a certain particular form of “ Earth ” 
(the jar, l.i.) is the Minor Term, then, inasmuch as we have the affirmative ooncomi- 
tanoe of the presence of Odour in other particular forms of Earth, it gives rise to » 
definite conclusion. 

i 
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serve the purpose (of proving certain conclusions with regard to another 
particular form of earth) . 

91- 92. Where the non-perceptihility of air is sought to be proved 
by tlie absence of shape — we gefc at the idea of the perceptibility of Air 
from the fact of its being felt by touch ; and in this case, we have the 
concomitance of conti’adictions ( Perceptibilitj and Tmperceptibility). 

92- 93. Some people call this “ JdtyantaraJ^ Others again call it 
“ common ” in parts, or “ uncommon ’’ in its totality, 

93- 94. When the conclusion of a certain argument is negatived by 
the aforesaid means of right notion (Sense-perception, &c.), — then from 
the refutation of this argument, we have a definite conclusion (based on the 
arguments whereby it has been negatived), because this latter itself has 
not been negatived. 

94- 96. Sometimes, two Reasons though giving rise to Doubt, when 
taken separately, each by itself, yet on being combined, lead to a de- 
finite conclusion (as in the case of proving a certain object to be a post) 
we have the terms ‘‘ Vertical height ” and “ presence of crows.” Two such 
reasons, as are not mutually contradictory, are able to lead to a definite 
conclusion, both severally as well as collectively. Therefore it is only such 
Reasons taken severally as are mutually contradictory that have been de- 
clared above to be causes of uncertainty. 

96. The contradictory character (Yiruddhata) of the Middle Term 
has been said to be six-fold, four-fold, or one only (by different theorists). 

97, When the conclusion — either the directly expressed or the one 
implied — is negatived by the Reason, (then we have its contradictory). 
In the case of the proving of ‘ eternality ’ by ‘ causedness,’ we have the 
contradictory character of the Reason based on the contradiction of the 
predicate of the conclusion (because ‘ causedness ^ is opposed to ‘ eterna- 
lity’). 

98-100. We have the contradiction of a particular form of the 

92.98 When one of the two contradictories exist, in parts, in the “ Sapaksha” and 
the “ Vipaksha,” it is a case of the Common j ” and when both of them do not exist 
anywhere in common, then we have the ** Uncommon.” 

94-95 Simply Vertical Height by itself is not able to ascertain whether a certain 
object is a post or a wan ; so also the mere fact of the presence of the crow is not enough 
for the ascertainment of the post. But when the facts are taken together, then they 
lead to the definite conclusion that it is a post, ** Not mutually contradictory, &c ” — 
such as the presence of smohey and that of a smell arising from hwrmng — both of which 
lead to the conclusion as to the preserice of Fire, 

91 Contradiction of the Predicate. 

93.100 “ Implied conclusion”— because when a word has been ascertained to have 
its purpose of signification satisfied, with reference to its shape, then there is no fur- 
ther necessity of admitting any other signification. ** Cannot hare its significationj 
—thus the fact of the shapa of the word having a meaning becomes contradicted by 
the reason, ** presence of affix,” which proves the presence of meanings other than the 
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predicate (Major Term) 'wLen we Have an argument sucH as — the shape of 
a word has a meaning even before the ascertainment of its connection with 
its recognised meaning, — because it has an affix,- — as after (the ascertain- 
ment of its recognised meaning).’^ In this case, the implied conclusion is 
that a word has its meaning restricted to its shape ; while ‘‘ afterwards,’* 
the word with an affix is found to have a meaning other than the shape ; 
therefore even before the recognition of such signification, tbe word cannot 
have its signification apply to its sha'pe. 

100-102. In the case of such arguments as — ‘‘ ifi'amarat/a (Infeience) 
is distinct from Substance, &c., — because with regard to it we have the 
notion that ‘ it is here,’ — as for instance, ‘ conjunction ’ (Samyoga) in such 
cases as ‘this jar is here’ ” — we have the proof of the “ absence of Samavay a ” 
in the shape of Conjunction'* (Samyoga). Thus in tin's case we have a 
Reason directly contradicting the form of the subject ( “ SamavSiya ”). 

102- 103. In proving the unity of “ Samavdya^** like “ SattU'* {existence)^ 
we will have the contradiction of a particular property (unity) of the 
Subject j because, like “ Samyoga ” we have a diversity (of “ Samavdyas** ). 

103- 104. When one is proving to the Sautr&ntika the fact of the 
eternal existence of the Self, by reason of its being ivipartite^ like the 
Akaga , — we have the contradiction of the forms of both (Subject and 
Predicate). 

104- 105. There is contradiction of the specific characters of both 
(Subject and Predicate) when there is such an argument as — “ The eye, (fee., 
are for another’s (Soul’s) purpose because they are made up of a coglomer- 
ation of parts, like a bed^ <fcc.” 

105- 106, In the “ bed ” we always have “ coglomeration ” and “ the 
being for another’s purpose,” where both are with regard to matenal 
objects ; and hence by this example'(of abed) we cannot prove “the being 
for another’s purpose ” with regard to the Soul or Self (which is imma- 
terial ) ; and thus we have a contradiction. 

106- 107. What is sought to prove is the fact of ( “ eye, <fec.,”} being 
for the purpose of an impartite (Soul or Self). While, what the argument 
proves is the material (or partite) character of the Soul. And further. 


fiAope which is the contradiction of a particular property of the Predicate : vtz., the 
fact of the shape of words having meanings. 

100.108 Tiie contradiction of the form of the Subject of the conclusion (Minor Term), 
The reason here assigned as proving the existence of the “ Samyoga ” is found to prove 
** Samyoga ’* which is not Samavdya, 

108.104 Because to the Sautrantika, the Ahd^a is nothing more than the “ absence 
of covering 5 Aka 9 a being a mere non-entity, there can be no chance of its eternality. 
Thus then, by means of the same example, the Reason {impartiteness) would negative 
the /orpi, as well as the eternality of the Self, — in a case where the former is the Sub- 
ject an^ the latter the Predicate of the conclusion. 

lOft.lOTi ** Self‘Consciou&ness »^* — In the the coglomeration is such as is invariably 
coBCj^itant with gross materiality, which is devoid of all taint of the evolution of 
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there would be auother unwished for conclusion — viz,^ the fact of the ‘eye,’ 
&c., not being the evolutions of “ Self-consciousness.” 

107- 108. The instances of the similaiity and dissimilarity of tlie 
Predicate (Major Terra) are cited with a view to describe the invariable 
concomitance of the Reason with the Predicate. 

108- 109. And it i^ with reference to the Reason that the Major Term 
is predicated. It is the “ Dharma ” which is the pervaded Subject, and the 
pervader is the other (i.e., the “ Dhavmi ”). 

109- 110. The characteristics of the Subject are — (1) the mention 
beginning with “ which,” and (2) mention previous (to that of the Predi- 
cate) ; and those of the Predicate are (1) mention by “ that,” and (2) 
“ eva ” (definite). 

110- 111. As a matter of fact, a word denotes its meaning, indepen- 
dently of the wish of the speaker ; and tlie fact of such meanings being 
the causes of the conclusion depends upon the power of invariable con- 
comitance alone. 

lLl-114. Hence when, not knowing this (peculiarity of Invariable 
concomitance), the speaker wishes to laydown mere association (of the 
Reason with the Major Term), or when by mere perversity of his attach- 
ment to a contrary conclusion, he does not lay down the invariable conco- 
mitance of the Reason, or even when desiring to make a mention of it, 
he does not use the proper words suited to that purpose, e./?., “ in the jar 
exist causedness and destructihility ” or “ the destructible is mvariably con- 
comitant with the caused ,^’ — then in such cases the character of the 
Reason would belong not to what is desired to be so, but to sottiething 
else which is altogether undesirable as the Reason. Therefore that wliich 
is meant to he the Reason must be mentioned, as being invariably conco- 
mitant (with the Major Term). 

self-consciousness. Thns then, the Reason — the presence of a coglomei ahon of parts — 
would come to prove, though example of the Bed, that the eye, & g ., have notlnng to do 
with the evolutions of Self-consciousness — a conclusion not quite palatable to the Sarikhya. 

101 With this begins the consideration of the discrepancies of exempluicntion. 

108.109 In the syllogism, “ nou-etemal, because caused,” “ oausednoss ” is the 
Reason, and “ non-etemality *’ the Major Term ; and the example in its support is what- 
ever is caused is non-etemal, as the far” where “ whatever is caused” is the Subject and 
** non-eternal ” the Predicate. 

IIO.IU A consideration of the Subject and the Predicate is necessary, inasmuch as it 
is on the expressive power of words alone that the denotation of meanings depends : 
and only such meanings or Objects can be used as Reasons in an argument, as are found 
to be invariably concomitant with the Major Term. 

1U-U4 “ Lay down mere associationi ^c.” e g., ** Word is non-eternal, because it is 
caused, (for instance) in a jar, ‘ destrucHbility^ 's causedness “ Contrary conclusion^ 

&c., &o., &c., not suited^ &c.” — for example, “ Destructibility is concoraifc*^nt with caused- 
ness.” When such is the case, then causedness ceases to be the Reason, the character 
whereof passes over to Destructihility. And for the purpose of precluding such false 
argumentations, a correct statement of an Instance is necessary. 
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114-116. Even when the reasoning is correctly laid down, the sen- 
tence fails to give the desired meaning rightly, on account of the absence 
(in the Instance) of— (1) the Major Term, (2) or the Middle Term, (3) or both 
the Major and the Middle Terms, or (4) invariable concomitance, — e.gf., 
‘‘Sound is eternal, because it is shapeless, — like (1) action, (2) atom, (3) a 
jar, and (4) Aka 9 a.”’ And to one who denies the existence of this last 
(Aka 9 a) (apart from a mere negation), the Minor Term (Sound) itself 
becomes a non-entity ; and thereby too the Jnntance fails in its purpose. 

117. Even if the positive existence of Aka^a be admitted, though it 
is mentioned as endowed with both eternality and shapelessness ; yet finding, 
in the case of Action and the like, shapelessness not concomitant with 
eternality^ we can have no invariable concomitance of the Reason, — ^hence 
the preclusion of the argument. 

118-121. When by invariable concomitance, (affirmative instance 
of) similarity has been mentioned, the mention of an instance of Dissimi- 
larity is not required. (1) When, even on the mention of the instance of 
similarity, the questioner, having his mind turned to mere association, does 
not notice the iuvax'iable concomitance ; or (2) when he does not even look 
for instances of similarity ; or (3) when the speaker himself mentions 
only simple association, or (4) when there is contradictory affirmation; 
then (in such contingencies), with a view to counteract these, our end is 
accomplished by ( an instance of) dissimilarity, which serves to remove all 
preconceived notions to the contrary. And in this, tlie “ Reason ’’ is helped, 
to a certain degree, by the aforesaid “ mere association.” 

121- 122. The relation of invariable concomitance (of the pervader 
and the pervaded), subsisting between the negatives of any two entities, 
is found to be exactly the reverse of that subsisting between the entities 
themselves. 

122- 124. For instance, the existence of “smoke” being invariably 
concomitant with that of “ Fire ” the absence of “ fire ” would be precluded 

114-116 (1) In the argument “ Sound is Eternal, because it is shapeless, like Action,” 
the instance— 'Action — is devoid of eteinality (Major Term). (2) If Atom be the 
Instance, then we have an instance that is devoid of the Middle Term ; as an Atom is 
nob shapeless. (3) If jar be the Instance, then inasmuch as the jar is neither shape- 
less nor Eternal we will have an absence of the Major and the Middle Terms. (4) If 
Aka^a be instanced, then we have a total failure of invaiiable concomitance itself j since 
the Sautrmfika holds the Aka^a to he nothing more than a negation of covering ; and so 
by citing Aka9a as the Instance, we make the Minor Term, “ Sound,” a non-entity ; and 
thence the premisses themselves fall to the ground entirely. The failure of Invariable 
Concomitance is further shown in K 117. 

118.181 With this begins the consideration of Instances of Dissimilarity. 

128.184 Positive: Wherever there is smoke, there is fire— f e , there can he no 
smoke without fire.” Negative: “ Wherever there is no fire there is no smoke, — i.e., 
all cases of absence of fire are pervaded by cases of absence of smoke ” In the former 
‘'Smoke” is the concomitant of “fiie”; while on the latter, “the absence of fite ” is 
the concomitant of the “absence of smoke.” 
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from that (“ smoke”), and would co-exist with the absence of smoke, and 
thus become the invariable concomitant of this latter (non-smoke). Con- 
versely the “ absence of Fire ” being invariably concomitant with absence 
of smoke,” smoke ” would be precluded from absence of Fire ” ; and 
thus having no room anywhere else, it would become the invariable concomi- 
tant of “ File.” 

124- 125. When existence ” and “absence” are both mentioned (in 
the instance of dissimilarity) as being the pervader (vyapaha) , then we can 
not assert the preclusion of the “ Yipaksha ” absence of Fire, which is the 
ascertained substrate of the absence (of the Major Term), from the “ per- 
vaded ” (smoke). 

125- 127. Therefore when the existence of fire is sought to be proved 
by the presence of smoke, — it is always proper to assert the “ absence of 
Fire ” to be the invariable concomitant, of the “ absence of smoke,” and 
not otherwise. (Because) when there is (assertion of) mere association, 
or when there is contradiction of the premisses, — then either the matter'in 
question is not helped, or something quite to the contrary comes to be 
proved by it. 

127- 128. (ITor is the matter in question helped) when the meaning 
(of the instance) is devoid of both together or one by one, e.g., “ That 
which is non-eternal has shape, as ^ atom,* ‘ Conception,* and ‘ Aka 9 a.’ ** 

128- 129. For the accomplishment of the invariable concomitance (of 
the Middle Term) with the Major Term, we have the assertion of the 

When, in the instance of Dissimilarity, the Vydpaha is the negation of that 
which is the Yydpaka in the original argument — i e., in the case of the proposition 
“ where smoke is, fire is ” — if, in the instance be asserted the proposition that “ where 
there is absence or fire there is absence of smoke,” then we cannot get at the preclusion, 
of the “ absence of fire ” from “ smoke,” — , we cannot have the proposition that 
“ where fire is not, smoke is not.” 

1SB.87 “ It is always, — It is necessary to assert that “ where fire is not, smoke 
is not.” 

127.28 **Both” — i.e.f the negation of the Beason, and the negation of the Major 
Term. In the case of the argument “ Sound is eternal because it is shapeless,” if, as 
an instance of dissimilarity, be cited the proposition that “ that which is not eternal is 
also not shapeless, as an atom ” — we have the instance devoid of the negation of the 
Major Term ; inasmuch as the atom being eternal, it is impossible to speak of its 
absence. If “ Conception ” were cited as the instance, then we would have the inntpnce 
devoid of the negation the Reason ; because Conceptions being shapeless, it is nn- 
possible to assert the absence of shapelessness with regard to it. The instance of AkaQa 
would be devoid of the negation of both the Reason and t.ie Major Terms j inasmuch 
as the Aka^a being both eternal and shapeless, it would be impossible to assert the 
absence, either of eteimality, or of shapelessness with regard to it. 

128-29 With this begins the consideration of the Fallacy of Deficient Premisses— Zitt. 
Deficiency of. invariable oonoomitarice. When such is the case, the premisses them- 
selves become impossible, and hence there is no need of citing any instance of dissimi- 
larity I for iu the absence of the pr^^misses themselves, no amount of instances could 
help us to arrive at the correct conchvSion. 
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negative relation (of the Middle Term with the negation of the Major Term ). 
For one who is not cognisant with this (negative relation), the Middle 
Term i^ not invariably concomitant with the Major Term {i,e , he can have 
no Major premiss) 

129- 130. Therefore even where association is perceived, we cannot 
have all objects of the class as the predicate ( of the conclusion) ; because 
mere association is no relation, and by itself it cannot constitute invari- 
able concomitance. 

130- 131. (As for example) though the jar’’ is accepted as endowed 
with shape and nm-ete}mlity, yet it cannot be accepted as the instance, 
because, in the case of ‘‘ Action,” &c., we find that there is no invariable 
concomitance (between the presence of shape and non-etsrnality), 

131- 132. Though with reference to Inference a negative Instance is 
required in the argument, — (1) because of its being accepted by all (both 
parties, the Bauddha and the Mimansaka), and (2) because of the non-percep- 
tion (of a certain thing) being much easier, — yet this fact alone is not able to 
preclude (affirmative Instances) from forming a part of an Infei'eutial argu- 
ment, leasonsfor which will be detailed in the section on “ Words ” (in 
considering ‘‘ Apoha”). 

133. There would be no chance of the comprehension of negations, 
because there is no invariable concomitance among them. And since there 
is such a thing as ** SamSnya “ (class^ generality^ homogenitij) among objects, 
therefore we could comprehend, in this, an invariable concomitance (of the 
particulars) 

134*. Some people hold that even after a general affirmative instance 
has been cited, it is equally necessary to state a negative instance, for the 
purpose of a definite preclusion (of piopositions contrary to the Premisses). 

135. ‘‘When (the invariable concomitance) of the Middle Term 
in the Major Term has been ascertained by means of the affirmative 
instance, it implies the preclusion (of the Middle Term) from every other 

la the case of the instauoe, That which is not eternal is not shapeless as 
fhe jar, 1 * 0 .” — we can lay our hands upon the assooiation of the two negations in certain 
cases; but even then the instance will not saffice to prove the eternality of everything 
(of Sound, f.i.) by reason of shanelessness j inasmnch as though some anapeless things, 
as Aku^a— are yet there are shapeless things— Actions f.i. --that are not 

eternal. 

iSO.Sl Because Action is shapeless and y^.t non-eternuh 

131.88 The Bauddhas hold that it is only the negative instance that has to be 
brought forward and not an affirmative one. In an affirmative instance, they urge, it is 
extremely difficult to get at any general proposition— such as “ all cases of existence 
of smoke are accompanied by oases of presence of fire/’ In fact it is impossible to have 
any idea of “ all smoke”— past, present and future. On the other hand, all negative 
propositions are easily comprehended. 

m That there Is such a thing as ** Siimanya” will .be proved in the section of 
“ Akrti.” And when there is such a thing, the difficulty of the cop nrehension of the 
general affirmative proposition vanishes. 
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tiling (whiob is an absurdity generally) ; therefore (a negative instance) 
serves the purpose of restricting the preclusion to a definite object (the 
absence of the Major Term).” 

136, This has not much significance because this is already implied in 
the mention of the Minor Term (in the conclusion) as it is only the negation 
of the pervader from which the pervaded is always precluded. 

137. It is for this reason that when the whiteness of cloth is asserted, 
there is a preclusion only of such properties as are contrary to “ whiteness,” 
and not of others, like length,” <fec. We could apply the same law to 
the case in question. 


138. “ The double form of Inference is not possible ; because just 
as the relation of fire exsid smoke is known by Sense-perception, so also 
is that of motion and approach (so both are of the same kind). 

139. “ If it be urged that these {motion and approach) are not cog- 
nised by Sense- perception in the case of the sun, then (we replj that) 
nor (is the existence of fire and smoke) cognised (by Sense- perception) in 
the place before us (the Mountain). If it be urged that the concomitance 
of fire and smoke has been so cognised elsewhere (in the culinary hearth), 
then (we urge) in the case in question also, we cognise (the concomitance 
of motion and approach') in Devadatta, by means of Sense-perception. 

140. “ If it be urged that (in the case of the sun) there is the necessity 
of another substrate of the Middle Term, and in this lies its character of 
being the Sdmdinyatodrshta Inference, — then (we urge), the same case holds 
with ‘ Fire and Smoke.’ ” 

140-142, Hence (in order to meet the above objections) that alone 
should be called a case of “ Sense-perceived relation,” where it so happens 
that in the case of two particular forms of objects — such as the ‘ fire ’ 

1S5 The expression, the mountain is fiery ” is meant to preclude the negation of 
fire alone. That fire exists ” does not necessarily mean that the fire alone exists i but 
simply that the fire itself exists. 

138 This Karika. begins a series of objections to the following passage of the Bha- 
shya. “ Tat tu dwividham, pratyaJcshato-drishtasanibandham sdmdnyatodi ishtasamhan- 
dhanca, tati a pratyakshafodrishtasambandham yaihd dhumdJcrhdargandt agnydkrttmjndnam, 
sdmdnyatodnshtasamhandham yatha Devadattasya gatipicrvakan degdntaraprdptimwpalaTc- 
shya ddityagatismaranam” 

1S9 That is to say, then too, the two inferences cited cannot but belong to the same 
class. 

The meaning is that if the upholder of the Double Theory asserts that he has 
perceived the concomitance of motion and approach to a neio place, in the case of Deva- 
datta, and aceoi'dingly he infers (from the special case noticed before) the concomitance 
of motion in general with approach vn general, and then refers back this general conclu- 
sion to the particular case of the Sun, which latter inference thus comes to have tlie 
character of the Sdmdnyatodrvshta Inference; — the Bauddha would retort that the same 
way he said with regard to such cases as have been cited as instances of the 
Pratyakshatoditathta Inference. 

26 
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•produced hy "burning dried cowdung and tlie ‘ smoke ’ issuing from that parti^ 
cular fire — there is recognition of particulars alone ; and then subsequently 
even when the observer has gone to another place, he happens to recog- 
nise the existence of “fire” by means of (a remembrance of) the parti- 
cular ‘ smoke ’ noticed before. 

142-143. On account of his former cognition (of the concomitance 
of ‘Fire’ and ‘Smoke’) such a person suspects the existence of ‘fire’ 
whenever he sees any ‘smoke,’ and finds (on inspection) that in every 
case, (his suspicion is justified and) ‘ fire ’ does exist. The frequent repe- 
tition (of such suspicion and its subsequent verification) gives rise to a 
definite general premiss (that ‘ the existence of smoke is always accom- 
panied by the existence of fire ’). It is the cognition of such particular 
relations that has been laid down by Yindhyavasin. 

144. Since the relationship of •^he Minor and Major Terms rests in 
the class^ through some specification of it, therefore the particular form is 
not mentioned (in the Bhashya). 

145. Though ‘ fire ’ and ‘ smoke ’ (other than the particular forms 
of these forming the subject of the argument) may be cited as forming 
an example of a “ Sam any atodyshta” Inference, yet the example of the 
‘ sun ’ has been cited here, with a view to pure “ Samanyatodrshta.” 

146. The fact of “ S§raanya ” being an object of Sense-perception, 
has already been proved, and hence it is that the “ Samanya ” comes to be 
recognised as an entity. And now we lay down reasons (inferential) in sup- 
port of both these facts (i.e., the fact of “ Samanya ” being a distinct 
entity, and its amenability to Sense-perception). 

147. The inference of ‘ Fire ’ from “ Smoke ’’has a distinct entity for 
its object, — because it is a means of right notion other than negation, — 
like auditory cognition with regard to such objects as are amenable to, and 
in close proximity with, the particular Sense-organ. 

144 The Karika anticipates the objection that if the example just cited is based 
upon the cognition of a particular form, why does the Bhashya mention the word 
“ Akyti ’’ (Class) ? The sense of the reply is that though the instance cited is that of a 
particular fire, yet it has been cited with a view to the class (“ Fzre”j, in which the parti- 
cular fire is contained. 

14& Though the example of another Fire, &c., would do well enough ; yet the case of 
these is intermixed with the Pratyahshaiodrshtaj which aspect it generally bears in 
ordinary parlance. While in the case of the Sun, we have an example of the pure 
Samanyatodrshta^ unmixed with any apparent finge of the Pratyakshatodrshta. 

146 This is levelled against those who deny the “ Samanya ** as an entity. In the 
section on Sense -perception, the Samanya ” has been proved to be a distinct entity in 
the section on “ Akrti.’* 

m For instance, any cognition of Sound, produced by the organ of ai?dition, has 
got, for its object, a distinct entity, Sonnd. The same may be said wi^k regard to 
Inference also. This argument is aimed against those Bauddhas who den^^ the fact of 
any Inference having a distinct entity for its object. “ Amenable ” and *‘in close proxi- 
piity,” have been added, in order to preclude all chance of mistake. 
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148. ‘ Samanya is a distinct entity,’ and is amenable to Sense- 

perception, — because it is a cognisable object other than negation, — like 
the specific character o£ an object. 

149-153. (1) Since there can be no Inference without the Middle 

Term, and (2) since no one accepts as the Middle Term anything other 
than the ‘ Samanya,’ and (3) since no uncognised Middle Term can 
lead to anything, — therefore for one, (the Bauddha), who admits of no 
*• Samanya ’ apart from the Inference, there is no other way font of the 
aforesaid threefold difficulty) except having recourse to an Inference (for 
the purpose of having a recognition pf a ‘ Samanya ’ to be utilised in 
another Inference). But this Inference too could only be brought about by 
a Middle Term associated with the notion ofa‘ Samanya’; and this (Middle 
Term, ‘ Samanya’) too, being only an object of Inference, could be conceived 
of only by means of another Middle Term through an inferential argu- 
ment, and so on. If such be the course of assumptions, then, there being 
an endless series of Major and Minor Terms, Middle Terms and Inferences 
with regard to a single object (“ Stoanya”), eventhonsands of ®ons would 
not suffice for the recognition of a number of objects (by means of 
Inference). 

164. ** Even if tbe Middle Term be a Samanya we could have its cog- 

nition from something else.” If this be urged, then (we ask) — Is this 
* something else ’ a correct means of right notion ? or is it purely 
false ? If the former, then form the same source you could also have 
the cognition of the Major and Minor Terms also. 

155. And thus you would have the complete annihilation of Inference 
itself ; inasmuch as the idea of ‘ Samanya * would be got at by means 
of other proofs (and that of particular forms is of course due to Se use- 
perception). . 

156. If (however you stick to the second alternative, then), the idea, 
of the Major and Minor Terms, arrived at through a Middle Term recog- 
nised by means of an incorrect means of knowledge, would always be a 
false one, — like the notion of ‘ fire ’ derived from the perception of ^ fog.’ 

J67, But just as the Remembrance (of the relation between the 


154 The Bauddha adds ; We have the notion of the specific character of an object 
by Sense-perception ; and this gives rise to the specification of the particnlar object ; 
and it is this specification that appears to have the character of Sense-perception, 
(thought in reality it is not so). And from this specification we can have the notion of 
a Middle Term, even if it be of the nature of your Samanya.” 

jFVow the same source, ^c. “ The Bauddha does not admit of any proofs besides 
Inference and Sense-perception.” If that ** something else” be dependent upon the 
contact of tb© senses, it becomes Sense-perception, pure and simple ; if not, then we 
could arrive. at the uotions of the Bam&nya of the Major and Minor Terms exactly in the 
same way as that of the Middle Term. 

167 That is to say, jnst as a Eemembranoe, which is not a proof, brings about true 
cognition of Major and Minor Terms ; so also the notion of the Middle Term, though 
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various terms), though in itself not a correct means of knowledge, becomes 
the means of arriving at the correct notion of the Major and Minor Terms ; 
so would also the notion of the Middle Term (be a means of arriving at a 
correct inference).’’ 

158. There (in the case of Eemembrance), to the previous cognition 
(which is the origin of the Remembrance) belongs the character of' a 
correct means of knowledge ; and the purpose of Remembrance lies in the 
mere recalling of that previous cognition. 

159. For the comprehension of the Middle Term, no means (of know- 
ledge) is possible ; and in the absence thereof, Remembrance can in no way 
apply in this case. 

160. If anyone urges that the comprehension of the specification of 
an object has the character of ‘ Remembrance,’ inasmuch it is not different 
(from the comprehension of the specific character of an object, which, in 
the opinion of the Bauddha, is a matter of Sense-perception) ; — then verily, 
such a person will also have the power of having a Remembrance of the 
son of a barren woman ! 

161. Nor can the specific character of an object be the cause of the 
cognition of its Sam any a ” ; because we have never perceived any invari- 
able concomifeance of the former with the latter, 

162. And, further, the comprehension of the relation (of concomitance) 
of the specific character would make this character a ‘ Samanya,’ like 
“ causedness ” ; specially as iio unique (specific, asddhdrana) object exists, 
or has ever existed before. 

163. Nor can the character of a Middle Term belong to one which 
(like the specific character of an object) is devoid of specification and 
(hence) unnameable, — without previous recognition. 

164. Even such particular properties as are specified cannot become 

itself not true (as having its origin in a false means of knowledge) could bring about a 
correct Inference. 

IW Tbie true character of the proof of Eemembrance is denied, only because it refers 
only to such objects as have already been recognised. ^ Though it is unable to have an 
independent object of its own, yet it owes its origin to a correct recognition of a real 
object, at some previons time ; and when it succeeds in recalling that object correctly, 
it becomes a correct means of knowledge. Hence the similarity cited in the last 
Karika does not hold good ; and the position of the Bauddha remains as weak as ever. 

151 The cognition of the specific character of an object is not always accompanied 
"by that of the “ Samanya ” or class to which it belongs. Therefore the truth of the 
former cannot belong to the latter. 

162 The specific character of an object could produce a notion of the Samanya, only 
if it conld be the Middle Term ; but this it cannot be ; because of the specific character 
of an object, no relation can be asserted. If any relationship be asserted, then it 
would become a “Samanya,” like ^rtaTcatwa'* 

184i When specified properties cannot form the Middle Term, without being related, 
how can unspecified entities be so P If neither the specific object nor the Samanya be 
the Middle Term, then the Ideas cannot be so j because of their being unrelated. 
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the Middle Term, unless they are related (to something else). And for the 
same reason even the idea of these (unrelated) entities cannot he the 
Middle Term. 

165. And if the Middle Term he accepted to he of the form of a 
‘Stoanya,’ then you have the same endless series (K. 149-153). If any 
relation perceived in connection -with something else (be admitted as giving 
rise to the Inference of a ‘ Samanya/ other than the one with reference to 
which the relation has been cognised) then any and everything will give 
rise to the cognition of anything (there being no restricting agency). 

166. The recognition of the relationship of the Major and Minor 
Terms ought surely to he looked for (^ all cases of Inference). But, 
prior to the action of Inference, the Bauddha can have no idea of it. 

1 67. Hor is a knowledge of the Middle Term possible, through mere 
impression (Yasana) ; for (in that case) the cognition of the Major and 
Minor Terms too would he arrived at in the same manner, and not 
through the three-membered argument (in the form of an inferential 
syllogism). 

168. Where the Middle Term is a negative one, it cannot he an object 
of Inference, since it is amenable to other means of knowledge (Sense- 
perception) ; hence the aforesaid discrepancy does not apply to it. 

169. One, to whom cognition of the Major and Minor Terms arises 
from a Middle Term, which is cognised by Sense-perception, — for such a 
one, there is nothing more to be desired. 

170. Even in a case where the cognition of the Major and Minor 
Terms is due to an inferred Middle Term, — the first Middle Term must be 
one that has been cognised by Sense-perception. 

J71. In (such Middle Terms as) “causedness ” and the like, the 
character of the Middle Term belongs either to the action (of being caused) 
or to the agent .(the ‘ potter * f .i. ) ; and both of these being amenable 
to Sense-perception we have not to look for them (for the accomplishment 
of the cognition of the Middle Term). 

172. Similarly Yerhal Testimony and Analogy, &c., being based on 
“Samanya,” any discrepancy in the cognition of it (‘‘Samanya”) causes 
discrepancy in all of them. 

173. Thus then, for all the means of right knowledge, it is necessary 


There can be no recognition of any relationship between unrecognised 
Samanyas of the Middle Term and the Major and Minor Terms ; and these SSmanyas 
cannot, in your opirdon, be cognised without Inference. Therefore there is the same 
endless series of Inferences as pointed out in Karikas 149-153. 

If negation were nob amenable to Sense-perception, and if it were an object of 
Inference, then the cognition of one negation wonid depend npon that of anotheri<s<ud 
so on, ad mfinitam ; so the aforesaid fault of endlessness would apply here also. 

no That is to say, the Inference of the Middle Term (of the argument in question) 
must have a Middle Term that has been cognised by Sense-perception. 
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to be preceded by Sense-perception. And Samanja” must be amenable 
to Sense-perception ; since there would be no other means of cognising it. 

174. Or else, how could even a parfcicnlar object, (cow, f i.), be said to 
be amenable to Sense-perception, when in comparison to other objects (t.e., 
its own constituent parts), it is also said to be a Samanya.” 

175-176. For instance, colour, &c.,’ are all “ Sam any a” in comparison 
with “ Blue, Red, &c.” ; these latter again have the character of * Sanianya ’ 
in comparison with particular forms of themselves (different forms of 
Blue, &o .) ; these particular forms again would be “ Samanya ; so on 
and on, till we come to atoms ; for the colour of even a binary compound 
is common to the two atoms composing it. 

177. There is no process (of reasoning) based upon the final atom 
as a specific entity ; nor does amenability to Sense-perception belong to it, 
either singly, or in masses. 

178. Those that are not cognised separately, cannot he comprehended 
as a whole either ; nor is it possible for distinct (atoms) to be the object 
of tbe cognition of non-difference. 

179. And again, for the Bauddha there is no such thing as a concrete 
whole ; and it is not possible always for all people to have their cognitions 
brought about by an object which is non-existing. 

180. Then too, there can he no concrete whole without many indivi- 
duals belonging to the same class. Therefore even when these (atoms) 
form a concrete whole, their atomic character remains unaltered. 

181. And thus it is proved that even in an invisible object (atom) 
you have a “ Samanya ” (the class “ atom”). Because it is only in what 
we call a ‘‘ Samanya ” that there is an idea extending over a number of 
homogenous objects, even if we do not hold them to form one concrete 
whole. 

182. Just as we have the sensual comprehension of a “Samanya” 

Inference of the rest are all based npon Sense-perception. 

in Then, says the Bauddha, we will have the final atom as a pure particular entity, 
which could be amenable to Perception 5 and this would form the basis of all subsequent 
Inferences, thus sailing clear of the rock of endlessness urged in K. 149 153. The 
Karika meets this assertion of the Bauddha. 

ns Tbe objection is that that though atoms are not visible singly, Masses of them 
will he clearly visible, like masses of Sand. The Sense of the reply is that the grains 
of sand are snch as are distinctly seen individually, which cannot be said of atoms, 

2{or is it, Those that are distinct cannot be comprehended as identical. 

179 The Banddha holds to the existence of parts and denies the existence of a 
whole constituted by these parts. Hence a collection of atoms, considered as one 
concrete whole, is not admitted by him ; and hence he cannot reasonably base all con- 
ceptions upon this non-entity. 

189 This anticipates the following : “ We may have sensuons perception of such as 
avayavi (concrete whole ) ; but how can there be any snch conception of the class cow 
as inhering in an individual cow ? ” Tbe sense of the reply is that the nature of percep- 
tion is identical in both these cases ; and so there can be no difference. 
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Thus ends the chapter on Inference. 

(Sjbction 6.) 

OH" WORDS. 

(Verbal Authoeitt.) 

1. Ohj. “ While treating of Sense-nercentm,, J!r i . 

laid down is the definition of Fer6aZA«rWy!n gLerll -tot 

that the definition of Scripture has been put foLard (in tie Bh^ 

formSoLtTaZXn -Tal 

means a necessary element in our theory. We adrm> t atoms is by no 

.h«i. th. „d “•7». » . i.„o. 

Just as we do not always have a recognition of thn 
do not always have the recognition of the^ nnsDeoifio*s -T “ 
the mere non-recognition of the Samanya as such be *“**'^^' if 

Its Sense-perceptibility, then, on the same ground we oonld” tlenying 

perceptibility of the unspecified specific eftity (accepted bfth u 
these reasons, we conclude the fact to be that all that w« ^ Bauddha). For 

two-fold charaoter-».e., (1) an unspecified arst“ea !fT^^ i« Perceived in a 
belonging to a particular class, and endowed with certain prlpSs.^^ 
ashya : “ gastram galdavijndnat asanmkrste’rthe vijnanam.’’' 
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SO hurriedly— without Verbal Authority in general having been 
defined) ? 

2. ‘‘ To leave off the definition of the generic term and then to men- 
tion the definition of the specific term is a most absurd process ; for this 
reason too the definition of Scripture should not have been given (now). 

3. “ The cognition of an object produced by the knowledge of words, 
mentioned without any specification, cannot be the definition of a parti- 
cular form of Verbal Authority (^Scripture). 

4. “ ‘ Scripture ’ is the name given only to such ‘ words * — either 
caused or eternal — as lead, either to the activity or to cessation from 
activity of certain human agents. 

5. “ If there be a description of the form of any (action), that 
too becomes ‘ Scripture,’ inasmuch as it forms an integral part of 
the ‘ word,’ as leading to the activity or otherwise of the person addressed. 

6. “ Since it is only when the BhuvanU is praised (or decried) that 
there is activity or cessation from activity ; therefore it is to that alone 
that the name ‘ Scripture ’ cau correctly belong, and not to mere toords” 

7. Eep. The author of the Bhashya has got to explain the fact that 
the Means of Knowledge need not be examined ; and it is only in the 
course of this that he lays down the definitions of these ; and so he does 
not chatter away about things that are not directly essential to his own 
Scripture (Veda). 

8. If he were to lay down the definition of * word ’ as occurring in 
ordinary human parlance, it would not have served any purpose of one 
wishing to explain the V eda. 

9. The/ definition of “ Sense-perception” has been given, because it 
is of use in the deciphering of letters, &c., at the time of learning the 
meaning of the Scripture. 

10. Since it would have served no purpose to define such words as 
occur inordinary parlance, as “ bring the cow,” &c., therefore the definition 
has been stated in a form suitable only to the ‘ words ’ constituting the 
Scripture. 

11. Since there can be no specific term without its corresponding 
generic term, therefore after having exemplified the specific, it is always 
easy to get at the definition of the generic term. 

12. Even the generic form (the cognitions of objects by means of 
words) is here restricted to the specific form (Scripture) ; because of the 
peculiar context. It has already been laid down that “ Oodana ” (urging) 
and ‘‘ Upade$a” (Exhortation) are both (synonymous with) ^astra ” 

( Scripture). 

6 e.£f., Arfchavada passages.” 

Tbe definition of Word in general would not serve any purpose of the Alimansaka. 

la “ Context. ” — Since the definition is given iu the course of a consideration of 
Codanci, which is synonymous with ScTiptnie. 
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13. Jusfcas tlie Tvord “ Codana refers to tte Vedic codana ” 
alone, so the words “ the meaning of words ” and “ cognition of objects ” 
(occurring in the definition given in the Bhashya) refer to those occuring 
in the ‘‘ Sctipture’’ only. 

H. “Sense-perception and tlie rest ” have been declared to he no 
proper subjects of enquiry ; and since “ Scripture ’’ is included therein 
the fact of its being no subject for enquiry is implied in the same declar- 
ation. 

15. The Bauddhas and the Vai^eshikas declare this (“ Verbal Au- 
thority to be included in “ Inference.” The Sankhyas hold the two to 
be distinct, but do not lay down any adequate grounds of difference. 

16-17. They declare that the ground of Inference is that the speci- 
fication of sentences and final letters {of words) endowed with impressmis of 
foregoing ones — and the desire to utter ^ are not found in the case of (the 
terms of an Inference) “ Smoke, &c.” But here they are encountered by a 
double fallacy : (1) “ Vaidharmyasama ” (the similarity of dissimilarity), 
and (2) “ Vikalpasama. ” (The similarity of doubt). Even among In- 
ferences of such objects as“ smoke,” “ non-eternality,” “ Horned-ness, ” &c., 
there is a difference; but that does not make any difference in their com- 
mon character of “ Inference.” 

18. So long as any discrepancy in the tripartite character (of In- 
ference) is not shown, one who would speak only of very slight points 
of difference, would become open to refutation. 

19 (They urge tliat) “ in the case of words we have cognitions in 
accordance with optional usage, which is not tlie case with smoke, &c.” ; 

As the generic term “ Oodana” is restricted to the specific term Yedic “ Coda- 

so the genenio teim in the given definition would refer to the specific term 
Scripture.’* 

16-11 » Similarity of dissimilarity ” : The Bauddha argues : “ Yerbal Authority 
is nothing but a case of Inference j because it is brought about by afifirmative and 
negative premises ; just like the idea of fire obtained from a sight of the smoJce. 
TheiSankhya meets this by a counter-argument . “ Smoke, &c., are devoid of any verbal 
specification which is present in Verbal Authority j and on account of this vital 
difference between them, the two processes can never be identical.” This, however 
only serves as a counter-argument, and does not quite refute the Bauddha reasoning. 
“ Similarity of doubt ” ; Even the production of cognition by means of affirmative 
and negative premises is, in part, devoid of verbal expression j e g., the cognition of fire 
from smoke , whil^ in certain cases it is accompanied by such expression ; as in the 
case of Verbal Authority. Thus one part becomes Inference, while the other does not, 
{Yor Vaidharamyasama and Yihalpasama, See Grautama’s Nyaya-Suiras). That does 
not, <5^c.”-“The mere fact of the presence of a point of difference does not necessarilv 
make them different in class. 

Signs and gestures are understood to express something j and surely there 
no articulate utterance in this case, the meaning being comprehended by means of 
pre-concerted signs. 

27 
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but} here also, we have Self-contradiction with reference to signs made 
by the different parts of the body. 

20. As a matter of fact, gestures of hands, i&c., are capable of 
expressing correct meanings, when their meanings have been previously 
settled ; consequently these meanings come to serve as the middle terms 
(helping to arrive at a coixect conclusion by means of Inference). 

21. In the case of “ dependence upon man^^ (as a ground of differ- 
ence) too, we have the same Self-contradiction ; for in that case, tliere 
would be no truth in words and Vedic sentences (none of which depend 
upon human option), 

22-23. “ The recognition of relation ” (between words and their 
meanings, urged as a ground of difference) is also found to be peculiar 
to the case of the different forms of Inference : in the case of Yerbal 
Authority the relationship depends upon human agency (the utterances 
of a trustworthy person are true) ; that of ‘ smoke * and ‘ fire ’ rests upon 
(f^ameness of) place ; and another case (that of the rise of the ocean- 
tide on a full moon night) rests upon (the peculiarity of) time. In fact 
the fact of depending upon human agency is made, by the Banddhas, a 
ground for asserting the non-difference of “ Vei bal testimony ” from In- 
ference — basing their assertion upon the invaiiable concomitance between 
“trustworthy assertions’^ and “ correct assertion.” 

24. The difference of only a few such words as “ apurva,” arid 
the like (woids whose relations are not perceived by any means save that 
of Verbal Authoiity, and which therefore cannot in any way form subjects 
of Inference) is not enough for asserting the difference of all (‘Verbal 
testimony ’) ; nor are these few words distinguished from such words 
as “ Horse, &o.,” because both have the common character of being 
words. 

25. A word, whose relation (with objects and meaning) has not 
been recognised, cannot express anything. Therefore the absence of any 
relation (with regard to these few words) cannot serve to differentiate 
them from Inference. 

26. Nor can a difference (between Verbal testimony and Inference) 
be asserted on the ground that in the former there is identity of form 
among “ word,” “ its meaning,” and the “ idea of these” ; because this 
(identity) has been fully refuted (in tlie Chapter on Sense-perception). 

Ji2.2S The mere difference of the ground of expressiveness is no sure sign of 
difference j as even in various cases of avowed Inference, the basis of each Inference is 
peculiar to itself, *' Baaing their asaerttonj ^c.” The argument being : Trustworthy 

assertion is true, because it is in keeping with the real state of things,” 

^ Even such words as “ Apurva ” and the like stand it need of the cognition of 
certain relations, without which they cannot give any meaning. Thus then, if they 
have no relations, they cannot express any meaning ; and if they have relations, they 
become included in Infeience. 
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27. With a view to the case of reflections (in the mirror), the argu- 
ment (based upon identity of form) becomes doubtful. A person under- 
stands his own face to be exactly like the reflection that he sees in the 
mirror ; but that does not preclude this cognition from being a case of 
Inference. 

28. Even if the cognition of the similarity of the face with its 
reflection be accepted to be a case of direct Sense-perception, we will 
find the argument contradicted by other instances ; when from foot- 
prints in the sand, we infer the identity of the prints with the feet of 
persons that may have passed by that way. 

29. By a single sentence uttered but once, there cannot be an indica- 
tion of many meanings (simultaneously) ; therefore the mere fact of a word 
expressing contradictory and non-contradictory meanings, cannot serve as 
a ground for asserting its diflerence (from Inference) ; 

30. because (in the case of Inference too) we find the same thing 
with regard to the Middle Term, both when it is a true Reason, and when 
ib is not. If it be urged that since there is contradiction, there can be 
no Inference,’^ — then, for th * same reason, you too could have no Scrip- 
ture (on account of the contradictory significations of. words). 

31. In whichsoever sentence we have only one meaning, there we 
cannot but admit of an identity with Inference ; and certainly if a sentence is 
uttered only once, the meaning desired to be conveyed cannot but be one only. 

32. The fact of the appeal ance of many ideas, as forming the deno- 
tations of words whose meanings have not been ascertained, is present also 
in the case of such Middle Terras as are not very explicit (in their appli- 
cations) ; therefore that cannot form a ground of difference. 

33. The non-raention of an Instance (in the case of “Verbal Testi- 
mony,” as a ground of its diffei'ence from Inference) is found to be too wide, 
inasmuch as it is found to be the case in (Inferences from) ‘ smoke,* 
where the Middle Term being too well known, the Instance is not cifced. 

The experience of common people is that they cannot see their own face 
directly, it is only its reflection that they perceive in the mirror j and in the case of th© 
hand, &c , they find that the reflection in the mirror tallies exactly with what they see 
with the eye ; and from this fact they infer that the face too most be exactly like the 
reflection in the mirror. 

so The perception of smoke,’* proves — (1) the existence of fire, (2) its heat, (3) 
its capaOity to burn, and (4) origin from fuel — all at one and th© same time. This is 
the case when the fleason is valid. In the cas© of an invalid reason, also — e.g'., ‘ Sound 
is eternal, becanse'it is caused ’ — w© find that the argument as stated proves the 
eternalifcy of Sound, while the same reason, through well-ascertained invariable con- 
comitance also proves its non-efcernal character. Therefor© th© mere fact of express- 
ing diverse and contradictory meanings cannot serve as a ground for asserting any 
absolute difference between Verbal Testimony and Inference. 

W e.gr , when the presence of Smoke has not been qui6e ascertained. 

^ “ Not cited ” — as also in the case of Inferences employed for one’s own conviction- 
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34, In the case of a word »ot often used, people stand in need of 
the rememberance of some object related to it (m order to comprehend it 
rightly) ; and with regard to which word, one comes to remember that 
“ this word had been used in such and such a sense.” 

35-37. Here, the arguments, that the opponent brings in support of 
identity (of Verbal Authority with Inference), have not been refuted 
(by the Sankhya in giving proofs of the difference of Verbal Authority 
from Inference). (These arguments are) : ‘‘Verbal Authority is identical 
with Inference, (1) because of the existence of affirmative and negative 
premises ; (2) because in the case of Verbal Authority (as also in that 
of Inference) cognition is preceded by the recognition of a certain relation, 
due to the previous sensuous perception of one of the members; (3) 
because, not touching objects of Sense-perception, it is a means of know- 
ledge other than Sense-perception; (4) because its object is a 
nya ; and ( 5 ) because it refers to all the three points of time (past, pre- 
sent and future), — exactly like the Inference of Fire from smoke.” 

88. Certain Mimansakas seek ^o prove the difference (of Verbal 
Authority from Inference) on the ground of the difference in the object 
(of Verbal Authority) ; since, they argue, Scripture has its application in 
such cases as are not touched by the former two (means of knowledge : 
Inference and Sense-perception). 

39. But, in that case, no Verbal Authority could belong to human 
utterances. “ Be it so,” Then by what means will you have the cognition 
of the meaning ? From the idea present in the speaker’s mind (inferred 
from his utterance).” But from where do you get at this ‘ speaker’s 
idea ’ ? 

40. This idea cannot be the characteristic mark (and hence the 
Reason, Middle Term) of the meaning of a Word : nor can this (mean- 
ing) in any way be the characteristic mark of the speaker’s idea. By 
means of these is brought about the cognition of particular objects ; 
and hence the character of Inference (which always has a ‘ Samanya’ for 
its object) must belong to it. 

B'i “ The word had been used^ — and only then is the meaning of the word 

duly comprehended. And this is a case of pure Inference ; This word has such and 
such a meaning, because (I remember that) knowing people had used it in that sense 
— exactly like the word ‘ cow,’ ” 

8B.S7 The instance in each of the five syllogisms is the same : “ the Inference of the 
existence of fire from the perception of smoke.” In the case of (2) — in Inference we 
have a senswus perception of the Smoke, which leads to the rememberance of the inva- 
riable concomitance between Smoke and Fire, as perceived in the calmary kearth. In 
the case of Words also, we have a senBuovi> perception (auditory) of the word, and then 
follows the rememberance of the concomitance of this word with a certain sensation. 

S9 “ From where^ ^c.,” — without understanding the constant relationship between 
the Word and its Meaning, how could you get at any notion of the idea present 
in the mind of the speaker ? 
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41. Therefore when the meaning of the speaker is not amenable 
to Sense-perception, &c., then (in that*?, case) even a human utterance 
becomes a Verbal Authority for the listener. 

42 (Says the Bauddha) “ Even then, you (the Mimansaka of K. 38) 
fail to prove that the meaning of the Scripture is not an object of Infer- 
ence. For there too we have the Word as the characteristic (Middle 
Term), just as ‘ smoke ’ is of the ‘ fire.' 

43. “ The mere fact of its not being an object of Inference, does not 

prove it to be the object of no other means of knowledge ; for certainly, 
the mere fact of ‘colour’ not being an object of the sense of Hearing, 
does not prove it to be imperceptible by the organs of Sense.” 

44- 45. Under the circumstances, some people of our own party, 
not caring to trouble themselves with the subtleties of argumentation, 
admit that “ Verbal Authority a particular form of Inference, and 
as such, the means of obtaining a notion of Duty ; for in the case of Duty 
(which is yet to come) what has been denied (by the Bhashya) to be the 
characteristic Middle Term is only one in the form of an object (and not 
in that of a word). 

45- 46. (To these people we reply) : Well, we do not object to your 
desire to call “ Verbal Authority” by the name of “ Anumana.” If, how- 
ever, there be an identity of form and character between Verbal Autho- 
rity and Inference, then the knowledge due to the Veda ceases to have 
any validity, because this latter has not got the character of Inference. 

47-48. In human utterances, it happens to be endowed with validity, 
on account of its similarity to Inference, inasmuch as (in that case) y6u 
have the concomitance of “ tx'ustworthy assertion ” and “ correspondence 
to the real state of things,” as the basis of the inferential argument. In 
the case of the Veda, on the other hand, since there is no trustworthy 
personality attached to it, and as such there being no concomitance 

41 Therefore it is only when the idea of the speaker has not been duly recognised 
by Sense-perception that his utterance can have any verbal authority ; and not that the 
recognition of the speaker’s idea produces the recognition of the meaning of his 
utterance. 

44.45 jn the case of Buty^ ^c. — The Bhashya has laid down the fact that, in the case 
of Duty, which is yet in the future, and not amenable to Sense-perception, there can be 
no Inference. Hence if Yerhal Authority were made only a special form of Inference, 
then the Yeda would cease to be an authority for Duty. With this objection in view, 
these some people of our own party seek refuge in the assertion that “ it is 
only a Middle Term of an objective form that has been denied with regard to Duty ; 
and as w© can hold the Word to be a Middle Term applicable to the case of Duty, there 
can be no contradiction.** 

46.48 If you give up all the necessary ingredients of Inference, then Yerbal 
Authority comes to be called “ Anumana ’* only in name ; and as the word “ Anumana ” 
only means a ** cognition, following upon certain other cognition,” we do not object to 
this name being applied to Yerbal Authority, 
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(recognised), the character of Inference cannot apply to it, and it ceases 
to be valid. 

49. “ Even the accepted truth (as perceived by other means of know- 

ledge) of even one part of the Veda, would give it the character of In- 
ference ; F.i. ‘ The passages treating of Agnihotra, &o., are true, because 
they are Veda, like the passage declaring * deftness ’ of the God of Wind 
(which is found to be true in ordinary experience ) ' ? 

60. It will not be so, because the argument fails in the case of the 
passage which declares the sun to be a post ; or again, the Agnihotra 
passages too would come to have a subsidiary character, like the passage 
The sun is the post.” And further (if Verbal Authority be accepted to 
be a form of Inference) then there would be no end to the counter-argu- 
ments (proving the invalidity of the Veda), as described before (under 
Sutra 2). 

51. For these reasons it is only when Verbal Authority, in the Veda 
as well as in human utterances, has its validity apart from the character of 
Inference (which is sought to he thrust upon it), that the validity of the 
Veda can be established. 

52, For the same reason too we cannot have the fact of being the 
exhortation of a tri^stworthy p&rson, as a definition of “ Scripture ” ; because 
in the Veda, there is no possibility of any trustworthy speaker , and in 
the case of ordinary human utterance too, Validity cannot i*est solely upon 
that fact. 

5^1. This has been explained before (under Sutra 2). Therefore the 
idea that is produced by Verbal testimcny must have its validity in itself, — 
provided that its contradiction is not perceived (by other and simpler 
means of right knowledge). 

54. The only similarity that this (Verbal testimony) lias with In- 
ference, is that both are valid. The opponent has however tried hard 

“ Subsidiary eharacteTf In the case of the deft?iess of Air (as declared in 

the passage “ Vdyurva Kshepishthd devata we find ifc to be true, because it 
tallies with other means of cognition. Therefore in the case of the Agnihotra passage 
also, we would have to admit its truth, on the ground of the results tallying with 
the results obtained by other meaus of knowledge. And thus these passages would 
come to be only secondary passages, laying down the excellences of objects cognised by 
other means of cognition. J^st as the passage “ The Sun is the post ” is accepted as 
laying down a peculiar excellence of the Sun. “ Counter arguments ” : — these are des- 
cribed in full nnder Aphorism 2, — and these have been refuted on the sole ground of the 
Veda being self-evident, and as such depending for its validity, upon nothing else save 
its own inherent strength. If, however, it is admitted to be only a form of Inference, 
then all the arguments, urged by the Bauddha against the authority of the Veda, would 
rebound with doubled vigour, utterly dam«»ging the cause of the Mimansa philosophy. 

The definition given in the Bhashya is the only correct one. 

W Verbal Testimony is twofold ; in the form of Word, and Sentence. The Word 
has been precluded by the qualification ** asannikrishta” in the definition given by the 
Bhashya j inasmuch as the Word being before us, perceived by the Ear, cannot be said 
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to prove the two to be identical ; hence it is that we also consider this 
question {pf the validity of Words) here. 

55-56. Of the characteristic Middle Term (of an Inference) and of 
the Word, we find the objects to be entirely different : it will be shown 
hereafter that the Word has a ‘ Samanya ’ for its object ; and it has been 
already proved that the Minor Term is an object endowed with a particular 
qualification. Therefore, so long as it has not got such a qualified object for 
its object, Verbal Authority cannot be (called) Inference. 

57. In the case of Verbal authority, anything other than the “ Sam- 
anya** belongs only to the sentence ; even when no second word is uttered 
it is always inferred through the force (of the uttered word). 

58- 59. If it be urged that “ even in a single word, we have the 
denotation of a certain object, as characterised by a certain Number^ — (we 
reply) such is not the case with “ Avyayas ” (Indeclinables), Even where 
these (Number, &c.,) are denoted, they only qualify the particular individual 
(and not the whole class ) ; because the action^ signified by a different word 
(the verb), belongs to the Individual (and it is with reference to the verb 
that tlie Number of the nominative is determined). 

59- 60. Even in the case of sentences where, such (qualified) words 
as ^^Gomdn ’* ( ‘ one who has cows ^) are used, — though the word is qualified, 
yet it cannot serve as the Minor Term of an inferential argument, because 
it is already a definitely established entity. Specially as (in the case of 
such words) the denotation is only so mucli as has been previously 
ascertained (and hence there can be no ground for the interference of 
Inference). 

to be “ asannikrishta.” Consequently it is not necessary for us to prove the difference 
of Word-cogaition from Inferential cognition. Still, since the Bauddha has laboured 
hard over the identification of Word-cognicion with Inference, we cannot but spare 
a little space for its consideration. 

66.66 Hereafter ” — t.e., in the Chapter on ** Akriti.” 

61 This anticipates the following objection : “ A word is also found to denote a 

qualified object j aa for instance, when one asks — * who is going’ ? —the reply is : ‘ The 
King ’ ; the meaning of the reply being — “ The King is going.* ” The sense of the 
Karika is that the instance cited is one of the use of a Sentence, and not of a Wo^ d, the 
reply being really in the form of a complete sentence ; The King is going.” The 
wanting words are inferred from the force of the Nominative ending in “Raja,” 
which stands in need of a verb, to complete its nominative signification, 

63.69 The class is always one ; the difference of Number belongs to the individual, 
which, according to our theory, is not directly denoted by the Word, which denotes only 
the Class. 

69-60 « Cannot le the Minor Term,** — It is only a known object, sought to be proved 
as having a property not yet known, that can be the Minor Term in an inferential 
argument. In the case in question, however, prior to the ntteranoe of the Word, 
nothing is known ; and when the Word has been uttered, the qualified object is at 
once recognised ; and there is nothing left to be proved, which could form the Major 
Term of any Syllogism. 
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61-62 Even in this case however, there is a difference ( from the quali- 
fication of the terms of a sylIogism),inasmuoh as there is a difference between 
the meaning of the noun Go, ” cow ) and that of the (possessive) affix 
Matup ”). l^or is there (in the case of the word) a cognition of the 
qualification and that of the qualified object, independently, each by itself. 
And again, in the case of Inference, the cognition of the object with a 
qualification is preceded by that of the object itself; whereas in the 
case of the Word, the case is quite the reverse. 

62. {Objection) ; “ But wherefore is not the “ Word ’’ made the 

Minor Term (object of Inference), as with regard to its having a defi7iite 
meaning (as the Major Term) ? 

63. Ill that case the Reason (Middle Term, “ ^abdatwa” ) would be a 
part of the conclusion. It is only when a particular ‘ smoke ’ (the one 
seen issuing from the mountain) is the Minor Term, that the class ‘ smoke’ 
in general, is made the Reason (Middle Term). 

64- 65. We cannot (in the same manner) have “ ^abdatwa ” (the 
class ‘ word’ in general) as the Reason ; and that there can be no such 
class as “ Gogabdatwa ” will be shown later on. It is only the one particular 
individual (word) (and not a class) that can serve as the Reason. If it be 
urged that “ it can be so through the difference in the manifesting cause 
of the same word (as forming the Eetu^ and as forming the Minor Term)” ; 
(we reply) we are cognisant of no idea (of any such difference based 
upon difference of the manifesting agency), 

65- 66. And again, what sort of specification can you have in the case 

in question ? It cannot be one either of time or of space. If it be 

sl-83 And hence the whole need not be taken as one word. “ Nor is therej : — 

in t)je case of an inferential argument, the smolce, for instance, is perceived bj itself ; 

and so also is the Fire, and so again the Mountain* Whereas in the case of the Word 
Goman ” the word cannot bring about any separate cognition of the signification of 
the possessive affix by itself- again, The Mountain is recognised before its 

qualification (the existence of Fire) j while in the case of the word Goman ” we have 
the cognition of the Cow before that of the person possessing the cow. 

63 The syllogism being : “ Qahdo’rthavdn (the Word has meaning) Qabdatwdt (be- 
cause it is a Word), Ghatapatdchvat (like the words ghata, pata), 

64.36 What we have got to prove here is the presence of a definite meaning ; and 
certainly the class “ gabdatwa cannot,, in any way, help to prove such presence. “ It is 
only, ^''c, ’'—It is only the particular word in question that can be asserted as the hetus 
and inasmuch as this is also the Minor Term, the objection, viz , the anomaly of the 
Middle Term (or the Minor Premiss) being a part of the conclusion — remains untouched 
It can le so, — the difference in the manifesting agency of the Word in the two 
places will suffice for all the difference that is necessary for the argument. 

66.86 What sort of specification is asserted with regard to “ Word ” as the Minor 
Term ? What remains,” all that is sought to be proved is that such and such a 
word has got such and such a meaning ; and so, when, before the conclusion 
of the Inference has been arrived atj the Word is recognised as having a definite mean- 
ing, there is nothing more left to be cognised, for the sake of which we should have 
recourse to Inference, 
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urged that “ it is taken as specified by the cognition of its meaning,” then 
(we ask) what then is left behind that would form the subject of 
Inference ? 

66-68, Nor is any such power, as that which causes the meaning to 
be cognised (inferred) as belong to particular (word). No such power 
can belong to a part of the particular object, as it does to (a part of) the 
class ‘ Fire.’ Because power can belong to the class alone ; and for the 
Minor Term and the Middle Term too, you cannot but have the Glass ; 
hence Inference cannot apply to the case of words as endowed with a 
certain meaning. 

68-72. And again, how do you define the fact of “ Word ” being the 
property of the Minor Term ? As a matter of fact, there is no relation- 
ship except that of action and agent. The King being the sup^porter of 
the man, we have the expression “ the King^s man ” ; the tree exists 
in the branches or the branches in the tree ; hence “ the tree's branches ” ; 
in a place occupied by Fire, we have the agency of smoksy with regard to 
the action of existence. In all such relations as the causal and the like, 
there is always a certain action. And until the form of the relation has 
been recognised, there can be no such assertion as that “ the relation 
exists ” ; nor, in the absence of a relation, is the ‘‘ Genitive-Tatpurusha” 
possible; therefore the fact that the Word is “ pakshadharma ” (property 
of the Minor Term) can never be rightly ascertained. 

73-74. When (in the above manner) all other relations have been 
precluded (from the compound ‘ pakshadarma ’), if some people were to 
assert the fact of Word being the pakshadharma (property of the Minor 

66.68 If that which is inferred he not the meaning, but a power to make the 
meaning comprehended, then— we ask— to what factor does this power belong ? If it 
belong to the word “ Cow ” then we become open to all the objections urged in K, 63 
et seg. In the case of “ Fire,” the class has been found to extend over all indivi- 
dual Fires ; hence the remembrance of the Fire and the Smoke in the culinary hearth 
leads to the inference of the existence of fire in the mountain. There can, however, be 
no such pervasion in the case of an individual, which therefore can never be the object 
of Inference. “Tow have the same, ” Since a Samdnya (class)— Word 
alone is your Minor Term 5 and the Middle Term— “ Qabdatwa ” is— also a Sdmdnya; 
so also is the Major Term In such a case, then no Inference is possible. 

68.18 In an Inference, there are three fa >tors ; with regard to the Middle Term : ( 1 ) 
the fact of its having a relation with the Minor Term, and thns constituting the Minor 
Premiss ; (2) its existence, in common with the Major Term, in a certain substratum, and 
thns constituting the Major Premiss and the Instance ,* and (3) Non-existence in a place, 
where the Major Term never exists, and thus helping the formation of the Major 
Premiss. KSrikas 68-84( prove that in the case of ** Word » as the Middle Term, the 
first factor is not applicable j Zarikas 85-96 set aside the appucation of the second 
factor, a»d Karikaa 95*98 that of the third. ** QeniUve Tatpurusha : the compound 
word “ FaUhadharmOy^* we oan analyse as pahshasya dharmahJ* 

18.1* ** Like uegation”— i.e., just as absence is held to be the object of negation. 

28 
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Tsrm, M^tcLUiTig) in consideration of tlie relationsbip, that the word bears to 
the meaning, mz.^ that the meaning forms its object — as in the case of ‘ ne- 
gation/ —then those people too will have to explain in what manner the 
Word has the Meaning for its object. There is no coexistence in place 
or time, &c., between the two ; nor is there any proximity (of the one to 
the other) . 

75. For these reasons the fact of the Word having the Meaning for its 
object can be explained only by the fact that the Word brings about an 
idea of which the particular thing (denoted by the word) is the object ; 
and in this “ bringing about ” alone lies the action (that would justify any 
relationship between the two) . 

76. Thus then the expressiveness of the Word (with regard to the 
particular meaning) having been previously established, such a ‘ paksha- 
dharma ’ cannot be the means of the cognition (of the meaning) ; and hence 
for this reason too, there can be no Inference. 

77. (Because) the fact of the Word being a property (of Paksha) 
would rest upon its expressiveness (of the meaning) ; and its expressiveness 
would depend upon the fact of its being the property (of the Paksha in 
order to fulfil the conditions of Inference), — and thus there is a mutual 
interdependence ; and hen'ce this assumption, too, will not hold water. 

78- 79. Such people as ai'e not cognisant of the relationship (that the 
Word bears to the Meaning), do not know the Word apart from its form (ss 
heard) ; and hence there is nothing else on which the notion of the Word 
being a ‘ pakshadharma ’ could be based ; for certainly it is not on the 
mere shape of ‘ smoke,’ &c., that their character of “ pakshadharma,” 
is based. 

79- 80. ITor can the character of “ pakshadharma ” depend upon any 
previous relation. For even if this relation (of Smoke and Fire) has 
not been previously recognised, one has the notion that this mountain 
has ‘‘ smoke in it,” which asserts the fact of smoke (Middle Term) 
being the ‘pi’operty* of the mountain (Paksha). And it is in this 
point alone that lies the difference (of pakshadharma) from the second 
factor (sapahshasaitwa) , 

T9.80 “ The relation of the Word with the meaning has been recognised by some 
other people beforehand ; and this might serve as the bases of Pahshadharmata.*' 
This cannot be : because, even if the relation of the Smoke and Fire, &c,, &c,, &c. It 
in this Since the PaJcshadharmatd fche relation predicated in the 

Minor Premiss) does not depend npon any previona recognition of the relations of the 
Middle Term j therefore it is upon this ground alone that it differs from the Sapaksha* 
saita {%,e,, the r^ation predicated in the Major Premiss), which does not depend upon 
the recognition of any relation at the present time,— being as it is, only a general state- 
ment of relations between the Middle and Major Terms, perceived beforehand ; whereas 
the Minor Premiss is the statement of the particular relation that the Middle Term 
hears to the Minor Term. 
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81. In this case (of Inference with regard to Word), since the 
Minor Premiss (pakshadharmata) ‘s nothing more than the previously 
recognised relation (f.e., the Major Premiss) ; and since there is no 
relation previous to the recognition of the Meaning, therefore, such a 
Minor Premiss can never be any means (of getting at the Meaning of a 
Word). 

82- 83. ISTor (in the case of Word) is the Minor Term previously cog- 
nised ; therefore there can be no Minor Premiss based upon it ; (in the 
case of the inference olfire from smoke) however the place ‘ Mountain,* is 
such as has been known, prior to the recognition of its property (smoke). 
And that (meaning) which is here assumed to be the Minor Term, is also 
the one which is sought to be cognised by means of Inference. 

83- 81. And so long as that (Minor Term) has not been cognised, 
the predicate cannot be ascertained ; and if it be such as has been already 
cognised before even the Minor Premiss has been ascertained, what else 
remains, that would be learnt by means of the Inference got at by 
means of the subsequently cognised Minor Premiss. 

85-86, Nor can you ascertain any affirmative concomitance of the 
Word with the Object ( Meaning ) sought to be proved by Inference. For it 
is by means of a certain action that we ariuve at the notion of the concomi- 
tance of anything e.g.^ where smoke is^ there the presence of Fire, as 
an invariable concomitant, is clear ; but we have no such certain idea 
that ‘ whenever word is, meaning is sure to exist. * 

87. For the meaning is not recognised as being concomitant with the 
word, either in time or place. If it be urged that Word being 
eternal and ail-prevading, we can always have an idea of such concomi- 
tance” then (on that ground) we would have (the notion of concomitance 
with word) of everything (and not only of the one definite meaning). 

88. In this way, the Word being omnipresent, and (for the same 
reason) there being no negation with regard to it, every word in existence 
would bring about the notion of all things in the world. 

89-90. Thus then, there being no affirmative concomitance, either in 
time or place, if some one were to assert the cognition of the (form of the) 
Word as concomitant with the cognition of the Meaning ; — then (we reply) 
even this (concomitance) does not exist ; because v e find that, even with- 
out any idea of the Meaning, there is a cognition of the Word, — in the 
case of illiterate people. 

81 The Minor Premiss is not any advance upon the Major Premiss, towards par- 
ticularisation. 

82.8S “ That which, — If the object sought to be cognised by means of the Infer- 

ence be already previously cognised, what is the use of the Inference ? 

8S.84 Cannot be ascertained ** — t e,, we can have no Minor Term. 

W Illiterate persona quite rightly comprehend the form of the word only by the 
Ear, bub they may not understand its meaning. 
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91. (If it be urged that) “ we may assume such concomitance, when 

the Word is repeated (to the person not comprehending its meaning 
th^ at utterance (we reply) in some instances we find that 

even if the Word is repeated a hundred times, its Meaning is not compre- 
hended. 

92. (Ohjection). “ But we have a clear case of concomitance, in a 
place where the words are such as have their relations (with meanings) 
definitely ascertained.” (Reply). Well, if the relation he ascertained prior 
to the comprehension of the comcomitance, then such concomitance cannot 
be held to he the means of getting at the idea of the meaning, 

93-94. It is an acknowledged fact that Inference owes its origin to 
invariable concomitance. But when the concomitance proceeds after the 
expressiveness of the Word (with regard to its Meaning) hag been recog- 
nised, how can such concomitance be said to be the cause of the cognition 
of such expressiveness ? 

95. Therefore it must be admitted that the expressiveness of a Word 
is recognised independently of any such concomitance. Whereas (in the 
case of Inference) prior to the cognition of the concomitance of smoke 
(with fire), we do not get at the notion of the presence of this (smoke) 
bringing about the cognition of the presence of fibre. 

96. If there be the recognition of a negative relation between the 
idea of the Word and the Meanmg not yet known ; even this, occurring 
afterwards, cannot be the means of bringing about the recognition of the 
meaning. 

97. The relation, that we will lay down as being the means of the 
ascertainment of expressiveness, will have both affirmative and negative 
bearings ; but these (affirmative and negative relations) cannot belong to 
the recognition of the Meaning (of Words). 

98. Thus, as to Sense-perception, so to ** Verbal testimony” too, the 
character of Inference cannot belong ; (1) because it is devoid of the three 

Sundred times. ” — The present day readers of the Veda repeat the whole 
of it like a parrot, and this too, very often ; but they do not comprehend its 
meaning. 

The negation cannot be in the' form — ‘‘where there is no object, there is no 
word denoting it because though Bama himself does not now exist, the word con- 
tinues all the same. If the negative premiss be in the form— “ Where there is no idea 
of the meaning there is no idea of Word,” — then this becomes untsrue, with regard to 
illiterate persons. If it be asserted that the premiss holds with those who know of the 
relation between the Word and its Meaning,— then, in that case, there being no other 
relation save that of pxpressivenessj the negative premiss based upon this appears only 
after its purpose (i.e , the recognition of the expressiveness of the Word) has been 
fulfilled j and as such, it becomes useless, as a factor in the bringing about of the 
recognition of the meaning of the Word. 

The three factors of Inference having been provea to he inapplicable to the 
case of Verbal authority. 
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factors, and (2) because an object like that of Inference is precluded 
(from being the object of ‘‘ Verbal testimony'’). 

99. It is only when the Word ” is accepted as a means of know- 
ledge that, we can discuss (as above) its difference or non-difference (from 
Inference). But, as a matter of fact, the meaning of a ivord is not recognised 
by means of the cognition of the ‘ word.* 

100. Because a word when used, is used with reference to four kinds 
of objects : (1) object directly perceptible by the senses, (2) object not in 
contact with the Sense-organs, (3) object that is previously known, and 
(4) object that is not previously known. 

101. The word, that is used with reference to (3) the object that is 
already known (<feo ), that which is perceived directly by the senses, is 
used only with regard to objects that are already cognised (by other 
means) j and thus, there being nothing more denoted by the Word, all that 
it does is to describe (what is already known, and hence is not, by itself, a 
means of knowledge). 

102 With regard to (4) an object not known before^ there is either 
no knowledge (produced by the Word), or there is a cognition of mere 
relationship (between Word and Meaning). This ‘ Relation ’ is not the 
meaning of the word ; and that which is the meaning (of the word) is 
got at by other means of knowledge. 

103-104. In the case of (2) an object which is not in contact with 
the senseSf and which is not known, there can be no idea of the meaning 
expressed (by the Word). And in the case of an object which is behind 
the Senses, but known, we can have only a remembrance. And since it 
is only to objects already cognised (by other means of knowledge) that 
Remembrance applies, it cannot have the character of an independent 
means of knowledge. Because such character (of the meatis of know- 
ledge) depends upon the means leading to the specification (or deter- 
mination, of something not so determined by any other means). 

105. “ Inasmuch as it brings about an independent determination 
at the time (of remembrance), wherefore should not we assert the 
character of an independent means of knowledge to belong to Remem- 
brance, as we do Recognition (Pratyabhijna) ? ** 

106. By means of Remembrance we cognise only so much as has 

S* In our opinion, it is the Sentence, and not the Word, that is, the means of cogni- 
tion. In that case, there can be no occasion for the above discussions. 

lOi « By other means, —The object denoted by the Word is cognised by means 
of Sense-perception, and not by that of the Word. 

10* At the time that the object is rememhered. it is not perceived by any other 
means of knowledge. 

106 « Becognifcion” prof es the existence of the object at the particular time ; and as 
such it is held to be a Pramana whereas at the time that we remember au object, 
we do not know whether at that time, the object exists or not. 
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been previously determined ; but in accordance therewith we hare no idea 
of the existence of the particular object (remembered), at the time of re- 
membraiice. 

107. The Word too does not differ from the means of remembrance, 
inasmuch in the case of that too, that which is expressed is nothing more 
(than what has been previously determined by other means of knowledge). 
If there be anything more that happens to be cognised, it cannot be 
expressed by the Word. 

108. Even though cognition by means of the word be an object of 
Inference, yet inasmuch as Verbal authority is attributed (by us) to the 
meaning of a sentence, it does not touch the position of those who assert 
“ Verbal testimony ” to be a distinct means of knowledge (apart from In- 
ference). (f.e., We, the Mimansakas). 

109. Since in the case of the meaning of a Sentence, the cognition is 
produced by means of the meanings of words (making up the Sentence), 
without the recognition of the relation (of invariable concomitance) neces- 
sary in Inference, — therefore it (recognition of the meaning of a Sentence) 
must be held to be distinct (from Inference), like Sense-perception. 

110. This Reason (the fact of the meaning of a sentence being arrived 
at by means of the meaning of words contained therein, without the recogni- 
tion of invariable concomitance) will be established in the Chapter on 
‘‘ Sentence (Sutra, Adhyaya II). And none of the arguments urged 
by others (in support of the identity of Verbal Testimony with Inference), 
can apply to the case of a cognition brought about by a Sentence. 

111. It was only on account of not having perceived any Sentences 
with definite meanings, that finding cognition to be brought about by the 
mere cognition of the meanings of words, the Bauddhas and Vai 9 eshikas, 
— being afraid of the difference from Inference being established (if 
cognition by means of a Sentence were accepted), — have laboured hard to 
prove the identity of the “ Cognition by Word with “ Inference,*^ 

Thus ends the Chapter on Words, 


(Section 7.) 

OlSr ANALOGY. 

1-2. “ Being asked by the town-people ’’ ‘ like what is a gavaya ^ f 

If cognition by means of a Sentence be admitted, then there can be no question 
of the identity of Yerbal Authority with Inference. It is for this reason that the 
Banddhaa purposely evade this fact, and only seek to establish the identity of “ Word *’ 
with “ Inference,”— hoping thereby to prove such identity of ** Verbal Authority ” 
also, which would, therefore, have to be rejected as a distinct means of right notion. 

1 Says -the Bhashya : ** Uxamanamapi sddrgyam asanniJcrsTi^s'rthe 'buddhimuU 
p^dayati yathd pavayadar^anam gosmaranasya'^ (Analogy also is similarity and brings 
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if the forester says that a ‘ gavaya is just like the cow ’ — then, we have 
what is commonly known as ‘‘ Analogy.” According to the view of pabara 
liowever, this is nothing apart from “ Verbal testimony ” ; and hence 
‘ Analogy ’ is explained in a different manner. 

3. Because in the above instance the object (of Aiialogy) is got at 
by means of the personal recognition of a man, and is also recognised as 
explained by him, hence it is ‘ Verbal testimony ’ pare and simple. 

4-5. How can any validity belong to the recognition of an object 
by means of (the perception of) another object similar to it,— such recog- 
nition being exactly similar to remembrance brought about » by constant 
pondering, &c. ? In other cases (e.gr , that of Pratyahhijn^, Recognition) 
the object is specified by different time, place, &c. ; it is not so in the case of 
the instance cited, because heie the cow is remembered only as being 
the toxcn. 

6- 7. According to some people, — the name ‘ Analogy ^ belongs to the 
cognition of the gavaya in the forest, when belonging to such people 
as have heard the assertion of the similarity of the cow to the gavaya ^ — 
such cognition being tinged by an idea of similarity with the cow. In 
tliis case too, in the case of the gavaya we have Sense-perception, and 
in that of * Similarity ^ we have mere remembrance. 

7- 8. “ Bnt in the recognition of the object as tinged ivith similarity^ 

there can be neither remembrance, nor any application of the organs of 
Sense.” Well, if the perception of the gavaya does not produce any ideas 
over and above that which is due to the previous assertion of the forester, 
then such recognition would be nothing more than remembrance ; and as 
such being mere repetition (of a former cognition), it could have no 
validity. 

9. If there is anything in excess (of the former assertion), it is only 
such as is amenable to Sense-perception ; because it has already been 
proved that so long as there is contact of the Sense-organ with the object, 
the cognition that we have is Sense-perception 

10-11. Invalidity attaches to the factor of remembrance, as differen- 


abont the cognition of an object not in contact with the senses ; e^g.^ the sight of 
the gavaya reminds one of the cow). 

The definition given in the Bhashya means that when one object, on being 
produced, produces the recognition of another object similar to it, then we have what 
is called Aiialogy. Against this it is urged that this would only be a case of remem- 
brance. Tratyabhijnd (Recognition) is considered valid only because, over and above the 
mere recognition of the object, it cognises the object as being the same object that was 
‘perceived before, but occupying another place and time in the present. There is, how- 
ever, no such fresh specification in the case of the gavaya and the cow^ 

In order to avoid the objection urged above, these people add tinged^ 
as a fresh specification, on which they rest the validity of Analogy. 

^ It has been proved ” — under ** Sense-perception.** 

10. U Even in the case of Remembrance, invalidity does not attach to every part of 
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tiafced from the factor of Sensuous perception Even the fact of a know- 
ledge of the assertion of similarity is not of much help, inasmuch as this 
(recognition of similarity) happens also in the case of such people as have 
never heard of the assertion of similarity, hut having known the cow, 
happen to see the gamya in the forest. 

12, If it be urged tliat ** in the case of such people there is no idea 
of the name * gavaya^ ” — (we add) the name is not the object ; and this (the 
object gavaya) is completely recognised by them (as resembling the 
cow). 

13. N'or then can the relation, between the word (‘ gavaya ’) and its 
meaning (the object, animal), be said to be the object of recognition; 
because when the object, (animal, gavaya)^ has been ascertained to resem- 
ble the cow, the relation of the animal with the word Q gaoaya') is 
recognised by the help of the previous assertion of the forester. 

14. Kor can it be urged that in the forest, there is a recognition 
(Pratyahhijna) of this fact (of “ gavaya ” being the name of the parti- 
cular animal) ; because the denotations of words being beyond the Senses, 
the present instance cannot be anytliing more than mere Rememberance. 

15, The factor of Sense-perception has been proved to enter also into 
the case of such cognitions as are intermixed with Verbal expressions. 

it j the factor of Sense-perception that enters into it, in the shape of a perception of the 
object before the eye, cannot bat be valid. Bat the invalidity attaches to the factor 
of remembering something that has gone before. The specification — “ the remem- 
brance of such feopk as have heard the asseition of similarity — too, does not add any 
validity to the remembrance, because we have notions of similariiy, even in the case 
of such people as have no idea of the said assertion, and yet recognise a similarity of 
the well-known cow with the gavaya, whenever this latter happens to be seen in the 
forest. 

15 TheNyaya theory — that the object of Analogy is the recognition of the denota- 
tion of the name “ gavaya — is here controverted No sooner has the man seen the 
gavaya, and found it to resemble the cow, then he remembers the previous assertion 
of the forester, and from that he directly concludes that the object that he has seen 
resembling the cow, must be the “ gavaya ’’ that the forester had described. Thus 
then, we fir. that the recognition of the name “ gavaya ” is due to pure Verbal Autho- 
rity, the a sertion of the forester, and the element of Analogy does not enter into it. 

“ Then'' — ^.e., in cases where the person knows of the previous description by the 
forrester. 

Itx Fratyahhijnd, there U a ^vesent ioxitOT of Sense-perception, upon which its 
validity rests. The opponent seeks refuge in this fact, and says that the man has 
known the name “ giawi/a to belong to something that resembles the cow, and 
hence as soon as he sees such an object in the forest, the name flashes upon him, 
the factor of the perception of the animal lending validity to the remembrance ot the 
name. To this it is replied, that the denotation of the name can never be amenable to 
Sense-perception, and hence the idea of the name must be a pure case of Remem- 
brance, and as such, it could nob have any validity. 

16 Objection. “ One who is not cognisant with the previous assertion of the forester 
bas an i4ea of the yavaya resembling the cow, unmixed with any notion of words j 
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Therefore you must mention some peculiar transcendental object, endowed 
with resemblance, to be the subject (of Analogy). 

16. And further, when you accept the fact of" Sense-perception hav- 
ing the character of a positive function, how is it that Resemblance 
cannot be cognised by means of that, just as “ class, &o are. 

17. For those also who hold the theory of unspecified abstract percep- 
tion, this cognition of resemblance is a semblance of Sense-perception* But 
they attach no validity to it, inasmuch as according to them, there exists 
no such thing (as Resemblance). 

18. Tlie fact of ‘‘ Similarity ” (or Resemblance) being a positive 
entity, however, cannot be denied ; inasmuch as it consists of the pre- 
sence, in one class of objects, of such an arrangement (or coglomeration) of 
constituent parts as is common to another class of objects. 

19. The similai ity of constituent parts, between the lotus-leaf and 
the eye, would rest upon the fact of the presence, in one object, of parts 
of the same class as those in the other. 

20. Thus then Similarity comes to be of different kinds, inasmuch as 
it can rest upon one, two or three of the following points — hirth^ property, 
sabstance, action^ power and specific character* 

21. These properties themselves do not constitute Similarity; nor 
again is it the multiplicity (or repetition) based upon these (properties). 
It is only the “ class,” or “genua,” dsc., as qualified by multiplicity (or re- 
petition), that is cognised as similar. 

a,ad such an idea may he amenable to Sense-perception. In the case of one who knows 
of the pievious assertion, the factor of verbal expression cannot be so amenable; and it 
is for the sake of this that we have recourse to Analogy.” The sense of the reply as given 
in the Karika is, that we have just shown how the factor of Sense-perception enters into 
the latter case also. Therefore in order to establish Analogy, as an independont means 
of knowledge, the Naiyayika, will have to assert the existence of a peculiar object, which 
ressembles an object that has been seen, and which cannot be perceived by the senses. 
But such an ohjecfc does not exist ; theiefore the Nyiiya theory falls to the ground. 

IS The Bauddlia holds Sense-perception to belong to a specific absti’act entity 
(“ Swadharma”) alone, devoid of all concrete specifications So he can veiy well 
deny resemblance bo be an object of Sense-perception. The Naiyayika however holds 
the Class to be amenable to Sense-perception ; so he cannot very well deny the fact 
of Resemblance being amenable to it. 

n “ Semblance, — because it is qualified and concrete. 

19 That is to say, where the Similaiity lies, not in the fact of the objects themselves 
resembling each other in the arrangement of their constituent parts, but in that of the 
paits, severally, ot each of the two objects. 

SO “Of eg.jAgni and Fire both have their origin in Frnjapatrs mouth. 

“ Property as, in the case of two pictures. “ Substance as in the case of two men 
wearing similar jewels. “ Aciton ^^ — as between the kite, bird — and the pyena sacrifice, 
“ Power as between the Lion and Devadatta. “ Specific character ’’-as between the 
Panchdvattanardgansa sacrifice and the second Praydja. 

21 Similarity is un inherent relation, and as such, it rests m the Class, and not in 
mere Property. 

29 
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22- 23. If ifc be asked — ‘‘ how then do you explain the similarity of 
twins ? ” — (we reply) we accept it because we actually see it so ; — how 
strange, that you should ask such a silly question ! For Similarity belongs 
sometimes to many, and sometimes only to a few ; and this peculiarity 
does not in any way afect the fact of similarity being a positive entity, 

23- 25. These classes have their end, in the end (or destruction) of their 
substrates. Then the fact is that, inasmuch it inheres in innumerable 
(many) substrates, the destruction of any one of its substrates does not 
lead to its utter annihilation. But this fact does not necessitate the 
hypothesis that all classes are eternal ; nor do we accept the utter annihila- 
tion of any class, inasmuch as every class has got its substrate somewhere 
(even when many of its substrates have disappeared). 

26. And Similarity differs from the {classes) in that it rests upon a 
coglomeration of classes ; whereas the classes appear also severally among 
objects of Sense-perception. 

27. In such cases too as where we recognise the similarity of parts, 
we have the Similarity resting upon the fact of the homogenity between the 
parts of each of these parts. 

28. Thus then, we shall have a Class devoid of Similarity, at a point 
(in an atom) where there can be recognition of identity with anything 
else. 

29. In a case where we have the i-ecognition of a single class as 
belonging to the principal objects themselves (and not to the parts), there 
we have a notion (of identity) such as “ this is that very thing and 
where there is difference, there we have the notion of Similarity only. 

80. “ What would be the class, in a case where we recognise simi- 
larity in pictures ” ? There too we have the resemblance of the various 
earthly colours, &c. 

81. From among colour, taste and odour, we have the resemblance of 
one or other, in different places. It is not necessary thatthe notion of 
Similarity should I'est upon absolute resemblance in all the parts. 


S2.!15 << If similarity lies in the Class, how can yon. explain the similarity of 
twins” ? The reply is given jocularly. This peculiarity of belonging, at times to 
many, and at times to a few only. 

SS.26 ** Substrates ” — i e , the individuals constituting the Class. 

SS That which gives rise to a notion of similarity constitutes sddrgya. In a case 
where we recognise a c/ai>s—“ cow ” f i. — pervading over principal wholes, we have 
the notion of identity. It is only when tho principal classes “ cow ” and “ gavaya ” 
diSer from one another, that we have a notion of Similarity. 

50 Because in the picture, we have not got the members of the human body j 

colow'S, — we have, in the picture, a resemblance of posture, colour, &c. 

51 This anticipates the objection that, in the picture, there is no odour or any other 
such property. The sense of the reply is that Similarity can rest even upon the resem- 
blaiice of a single property ; and in the picture we have many resemblances, such as 
those of colour and the like. 
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32. In tlie earth, &c., all these i^colonr, odour, &c.), naturally exist 
(always) ; but one or other of these is perceived according as they become 
iJianifested in the various manifestations of it. 

33. Nothing, that is a non-entity even in potency, can ever be 
brought into existence. Pioperties are not different from their sub- 
strates I nor are they identical with them ; they occupy a middle posi- 
tion. 

34.. Thus then, Similarity having been'proved to be a positive entity, 
■whenever it happens to be in contact with the Sense of sight, — be it per- 
ceived in one or both of the members (between whom Similarity is cog- 
nised) — j the fact of its being an object of SAise-perception is not dis- 
piited. 

^ 35. Like a Class, Similarity too exists wholly in each of the two 
Diembers ; therefore even when the corresponding member is not seen 
at the time, a notion of Similarity is possible. 

36. Hence though ^in accordance with the Naiyayika explanation) in 
like case in question, the recognition of Similarity follows upon the remem- 
herance of the cow, — yet since Sense-contact at the time lies in the 

Qo>vaya^ (seen at the time), therefore the Similarity must be an object 
of Sense-perception. 

37. For this reason, it is the member remembered, recognised as 
qualified by similarity, that forms the object of Analogy ; or it may be the 
Similarity as qualified by that member. 

38. Though Similarity is recognised by Sense-perception, and the 
cow ’ is rememheredy yet the ‘ cow as qualified hy similarity ^ not being re- 
cognised by any other means, Analogy comes to he recognised as a dis- 
tinct means of right knowledge. 

39. B.g.y the place (mountain) is seen hy the eye, and the ‘ fire ’ 
remembered (as being concomitant with smoke) ; and yet since the object 

to be cognised is a qualified one (the mountain as containing the fire), 
therefore the character of a distinct means of right knowledge is not denied 
to Inference. 

40. In a case where a notion of similarity is brought about hy means 
of objects that ax’e not really similar, we have only a (false) semblance 
of similarity. 

As a matter of fact, odonr, &o , also exist in the pioture, but are not manifested. 

That is, that which does not exist in the cause, can never be brought about. 

Sankhya KarikS 9 Properties. — This is in reply to the question, — “ Is siiuilarity 
different from, or identical with, its substrates ? 

Whether the cow and the gavaya be both seen at the same time, or only one of 
them be seen at the time of the cognition of similarity. 

The Nylya theory having been set aside, it must be admitted that the defini- 
tion given in the Bhashya is the only true one. It is not the similarity of the gavaya 
that is the object of Analogy, which pertains to the coto, as remembered at the time, 
and recognised as similar to the gavaya that is directly perceived, by the ©ye. 
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4142. Tliis is said to be a false semblance of similarity, because 
it is subsequently set aside by an idea to the contrary, e.g,^ the similarity of 
an elephant in a stack of bay ; in wbich case Tvben one is sufficiently near 
the stack, he realises that there is no real similarity between the stack and 
the elephant. That notion of similarity, which is not set aside even on 
close proximity to the object^ is a case of real Similarity* 

4344. This (Analogy) is not Inference ; because in it we have no 
assertion of any relation of the Middle Term we have no premises) : 
Prior to there cognition of Similarity (by means of Analogy), the similarity 
is not known as a property (and as such cannot be asserted to qualify any 
terms) j since that which" 3 perceived in the ^ gavaya' cannot bring about 
an Inference (of its existence) in the cow. 

4445, That (similarity) which resides in the cow, cannot be the 
Middle Term 5 because it (the similarity of the cow) forms part of what 
is to be proved. The ‘ gavaya ’ too (as qualified by similarity) cannot be 
the Middle Term, because it is not in any way related (to the Minor Term, 
the ‘cow,’ — and so there can be no minor premiss). Even the similarity 
(of the gavaya in the coW') has not been perceived by all men, as being 
invariably concomitant with it (the cow). 

46. In a case wherever only one object (cow) has been seen (by the 
person), whenever the other (the ‘ gramma *) happens to be seen in the 
forest, the cognition of this latter is produced simultaneously with that of 
similarity (between that object and the one seen before). 

47. If the ‘cow ’ be asserted to have the character of the Middle Term, 
because of the concomitance of the class ‘ horn, &c.,’ (in the ‘ gavaya ’ which 
is seen) j — even that we deny ; because the action of recognition of the 
class ‘ horn, &o.,’ ends with the mere recognition of the ‘ gavaya * (as 
similar to the cow). 

48. Even if there were any idea (of the cow) produced by these 

44i-46 It is the similarity, in the cow, of the gavaya, that is the true object of 
Analogy ; whereas that which is perceived by the eye is the similarity as located in 
the gavaya j and the latter could not give rise to any Inference that would bring about 
any idea of the similarity in the coto, 

Even similuTity, ^c .” — This anticipates the objection that there is a rela- 
tion between the cow and the gavaya, namely, that of similarity^ and the assertion of 
this relation would ooustitute the Miuor Premiss of the inferential Cvrgnment, The 
sense of the reply is that the cow has not been recognised by all men to be invariably 
concomitant with the Hence though there is a relation, there can be_na such 

concomitance as is necessary for an Inference. 

Analogy cannot be said to be a form of Inference, because it is found to 
function even in a case where none of the two members have been perceived by the ©ye. 
Even one, who has never seen the gavaya before, when he sees it for the first time, he 
at once feoogniBOS its similarity with the cow, even though this latter is not before him 
at that time. 

^ Mere recognition, The presence of horns leads to the recognition of 

the fact of the gavaya being similar to the cow ; and there it ends. So it can have no 
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(horns, <fcc. ), it would be devoid oE any notion of similarity ; because the 
* cow * is similar, not to horns, &c., but to the gavaya, 

49. Having got at the notion of similarity (of the cow in the 
following upon the recognition of horns, &c , — the idea of the 
‘cow’ (as being similar to the grarat^u) is brought about by that of the 
gavaya. 

60. If the fact of the similarity of the parts (horns of the cow with 
those of the gavaya) be brought forward, — ^then (we say that) we woald 
have an Analogy of these parts) ; and certainly the existence of tlie cow 
is not inferred in all cases where horn, &c., are seen to exist. 

51. For, one who would infer thus, would only be landing upon 
mistaken notions ; and the idea of the cow as existing in the village is 
nothing more than remembei’ance. 

52. Analogy being thus proved to be distinct from Inference, — there 
being no concomitance (of the factors of procedure, ^re, ), with the 
passages enjoining the “ Saurya,” &c., — how could mere similarity bring 
about the association oifire^ ^c., (with the “ Saurya ”) ? — In this lies the 
use of Analogy. 

53. In the case of the corn “ Vrihi,” kept for the sacrifice, being 
spoilt (or stolen), we have the use of the “ Kivara,” &c,, which latter are 
the recognised substitutes of Yrihi, simply because they are similar to it. 
This too forms an instance where Analogy has its use. 

53-54. In a case where a substitute is denoted by the subsidiaries, 
if by means of others (not subsidiaries) we get at something which is 

influence in the recognition of the similarity of the gavaya^ in the coWj which is the 
real object of Aitalogy. 

4*9 The horns might recall the cow, but they cannot in any way biing about the 
idea that the cow is similar to the gavaya^ which is only possible when the similarity of 
the cow has been perceived in the gavaya. 

60 (1) First of all, we have the perception of the horn ; then (2) follows the recog- 
nition of the similarity of the cow, in the gavaya ; and then (3) lastly, appears the notion 
of the similarity of gavaya (seen now) in the cow, that had been seen before. Thus 
then, there being an interval between (1) and (3), the former cannot be said to be the 
direct cause of the latter. “ Cases” — of the perception of the gavaya, for instance, 

61 That would give rise to a notion of the similarity of the horns, &o., and not to 
that of the cow. 

62 If the horn alone is perceived, and the similarity of the gai aya to the cow is 
not recognised, then alone could the former be the Middle Term for the Minor I’reniiss 
of your Inference. But iu that case, there being no recognition of the similarity of the 
gavaya to the cow, we could have no notion of the siwilavity of the gavaya, m the^ 
cow. All that we could have would be a notion of the cow as we knew it in the village ; 
and this would be a case of rememberanoe only. Thus then, the notion of the similarity 
of the gavaya, in the cow remains untouched by your Inference. And as it is this simi- 
larity that we hold to be the object of Analogy, this cannot but be accepted as a dis- 
tinct means of right cognition. 

63 No such concomitance being recognised, we could have no Inference. No other 
means of cognition is applicable in the case. Between the “ Agneya and the 
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more like the original (than the one denoted by the subsidiaries), — then 
the former, whicli has only a slight similarity becomes false, on the 
ground of its greater dissimilarity. And further, we have a quicker recog- 
nition of the second (i e,, that which has greater similarity), even in the 
absence of any idea of the former (i.e., that which has only a slight 
similarity) ; and it is for this reason also that it is set aside (in favour of 
the one which has greater similarity). 

Tims ends the Chapter on Analogy. 

{Section 8.) 

On Apparent Inconsistency. 

1. A case, — where, in order to avoid the contradiction (or irrelevancy) 
of any object ascertained by means of any of the six means of right notion, 
an unseen object (or fact) is assumed, — is known to be one of Arthapatti ” 
(Apparent Inconsistency). 

2. “Unseen” means ‘ not cognised by any of the five means of right 
notion ’ ; because that produced by “ Verbal Authority ” has been declared 

.0 be apa“rfc from the “ seen” (perceived) ; inasmuch as this latter (Verbal 
^Luthority) comprehends also the means of cognition (fabda) [whereas the 
other five comprehend only the object of cognition], and in this lies its 
difference from the other five. 

3. (1) The assumption, of the burning power of fire, based upon the 
facts of its burning a certain object ascertained by means of Sense-perception 
(constitutes an example of the first kind of “ Apparent Inconsistency ”) ; 
and (2 ) the assumption of the mobility of the sun, based upon tbe fact of 
his movement from place to place, which is ascertained by means of 
Inference (is an instance of the second kind of Apparent Inconsistency 
based upon Inference). 

4 (3) Apparent Inconsistency based upon “ Verbal Authority ** will 
be explained hereafter. (4) The assumption of the fact of the compre- 
hensibility of the ' cow" (as similar to the gavaya)^ based upon the fact 
of the ‘cow’ having been perceived by ‘Analogy’ to be similar to the 
gavaya (is an instance of Apparent Inconsistency based upon Analogy). 

5 The assumption (5) of the eteruality of words is based upon the 
fact of the expressive power of words, which is ascertained by means of 

Appai'eut Inconsistency ” (resorted to) for the purpo se of the definition 
of the denotation of words. 

“ Sanrya there is the siinilavity of having a common Deity, Therefore the proper- 
ties and appurtenances of the “ Agneya o<in be said to apply - themselves to the 
** Sanr ja ” only through Analogy. ^ 

^ “ Five ” — leaving out Verbal Authority. 

^ This is Arthapatti based upon another Arthapatti j it is eacplstined in the follow- 
ing Karika. * 
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6-7, That) is to say, inasmuch as the denotation of a word cannot 
be otherwise defined, we assume (by Appaienfc Inconsistency) a expres- 
sive power (in words) ; and as the latter is not otherwise possible, there- 
fore we airive, by means of another “Apparent Inconsistency, at the 
notion of the eternality of words. All this will be explained under 
the aphorism “ Dar 9 anasya pararthatwat ’* [ I —i — 18] 

8-9. The absence of Oaitra from the house having been cognised by 
means of “ Negation,” we arrive at the notion of his presence outside the 
house ; and this latter has been cited (by the Bhashya) as an instance of 
another (sixth) kind of “ Apparent Inconsistency ” based upon “ Negation.” 
The instances of other forms of “ Apparent Inconsistency ” have been de- 
tailed under the treatment of the disci epancies of the Minor Term(c7i<2^. on 
Inference f K. 66 et seq.). 

JO. From the perception (by means of ^ negation’) of the absence of 
Caitra (in the house) we get at the notion of his presence outside the 
house, — and this is different from the process of Inference, inasmuch as 
in this case we have none of the appurtenances of Inference, — such as the 
assertion of the premises, &c., &c. 

11. Because, whether the object to be cognised be (1) the object 
(Oaitra) as qualified by existence outside, or (2) an outside as qualified by 
the existence of Caitra, — any way, how can ‘ non-existence in the house ’ 
(which is brought forward as the Middle Term) be a property of the 
Minor Term ? 

12- 13. “ The house, as qualified by Oaitra’s absence ” cannot be the 

property of any (of the two alternatives pointed out in the last Xarika) ; 
because at the time the object (Caitra or outside) is not recognised as quali- 
fied by absence in the house ; for it is only the ‘ house ’ that is recognised, 
and not Caitra. 

13- 15. Nor can non-visibility (oi Caitra in the house) be a Middle 
Term, as will be explained in the chapter on “ Negation.” Therefore 
“ because he is not found in the house cannot be accepted as the Inferen- 
tial Reason. The non-visibility having led to the ascertainment of the 
negation of the object of cognition (Caitra), there follows the notion 

8-1 No Denotation is possible without expressiveness ; and this latter could not be 
possible, if the words were not eternal. 

ii Object to tie cognised '* — which will be the Minor Term of your syllogism. 
Those who assert Apparent Inconsistency to be a form of Inference, put forth the 
following syllogism : “ The living Oaitra exists outside the house, — because he is 
living and is not found within the house, — like myself ” : where “ living Oaitra” is the 
Minor Term, “exists outside "the Major Term, and “non-existence in the house," 
the Middle Term. 

151.18 “ At the time ** — i e., when we go to his house and fiud that Caitra is not 
there. 

18.16 Because “ non- visibility " is one step further removed, being intervened by the 
notion of the absence of Cbaitra from his house. 
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of kis existence outside the house , and hence this notion cannot be said 
to be caused by * non-visibiiity.” And (even if) the character of the Middle 
Term belong to the absence of Gaitra, this resides in the house (and not in 
the Minor Term, Caitra ; and as such no premiss would be possible). 

16. If or can such an object, (Minor Term) as has not been perceived 
before, can ever be the object of cognition (by Inference) ; and in the 
present case, neither ‘ outsidef nor * Caitra ' has been perceived before (as 
concomitant with the Middle Term; hence no premiss is possible). 

17. Ohj. “ In a case, where from rise m the river-surface you infer 
that there has been rain in the higher regions, how do you recognise the 
relation of the Middle Term {rise in the river) with the unseen higher 
regions (Miiu'r Term) ? 

18. In this case we cognise the fact of the falling of rain over the 
higher regions with reference to the region where the riser has risen. Or 
this too may be explained as only an instance of Apparent Inconsistency.’’ 

19. In the former case in question the “ absence in the house of one 
who is living ” is made the Middle Term ; but the cognition of this is not 
possible until “ his existence outside ” has been ascertained. 

20. (In the case of the Inference of fire) the existence of smoke is cog- 
nised independently of the existence of fit e ; because at the time of the per- 
ception of the existence of smoke, there is nothing that depends upon fire 
(for its existence). 

21. Absence in the house pure and simple, — apait from devoid of 
any idea of the person being alive, — is also found to apply to dead per- 
sons ; and as such it cannot be the means of getting at the notion of his 
existence outside. 

22. Whenever the notion of his absence in the house is accompanied by 
the notion of his being alive, Caitra, being preclnded from the house, is con- 
ceived to exist outside (without having any recoui'se to process of In- 
ference). 

23. The notion of a general ‘‘absence in the house,” by itself (with- 
out any reference to any particular individual), cannot bxung about any 
notion of Caitta's existence outside. 

This case is admitted, by the MImansaka also, to be one of Inference. Hence 
the objector brings it forward as equally open to the arguments urged by the Kdnlcd 
against the theory of Apparent Inconsistency being only a special case of Inferential 
reasoning. 

18 The syllogism being — The region ivJiere the river has iisen (Minor Term) is 
such as had lamfall over its higher regions (Major Term), because of the rise m the 
river (Middle Ter mb” Finding this explanation not suitable he relegates this 
instance to Apparent Inconsistency. 

19 Absence in the house, of one who is firing ” cannot be accepted as true, so 
long as we luive not become cognisant of his ea»istence outside ; till then, the former 
proposition has all the appearance of absaidity. Therefoie the Middle Term becomes 
dopendeut upon the conclusion, which vitiates the validity of the Inference. 
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24 It is only when the fact of his being alive has been established, 
that the notion of his absence in the house can point to his existence being 
oatside, having precladed it from within the house. 

25. Thus then we find that absence in the house, independently of any 
idea of his being alive, is (also common to dead persons, and as such) con- 
trary {to the conclusion) j and it is only the character of being not con- 
tradicted that is held to belong to the conclusion of your Inference. 

26. Therefoie the house being cognised by “ Sense-perception,” and 
the absence in the house by means of “ Negation,” — the idea of his existence 
(being alive) [which is all that is left of the Middle Term, after the first 
two factors, have been cognised by means of “ Sense-perception” and 

Negation”] is the same that is recognised as being outside. 

27-28 It is only for the accomplishment of the Minor Premiss, that 
‘‘ existence outside ” has been introduced ; in as much as it is only as 
qualified by this that the person can be the object of Inference, by means 
of tbe concomitance of the Middle Term and the Minor Term, &e. Thus 
then, if the cognition of the Minor Premiss, &c., be produced by the cog- 
nition of “ outside existence,” and that of “outside existence,” by 4;he 
Minor (and Major) premisses, — then we have an unavoidable mutual intex’- 
depen deuce. 

29. In the case of “ Apparent Inconsistency” on the other hand, this 
fact of being contained in the object to be proved does not constitute a 
fallacy, because it is actually meant to be recognised as such. 

24 In th.it case, your coucluaion becomes only an implication of the premisses, and 
not an independent proposition. 

25 In your inferential ar^^uinent, if mere absence in the house be made the Middle 
Term, then it applies to dead peisons also, and as such, contiadicts your own conclusion. 
It is only when the idea of absence lu the house is qualified by that of the perbOn being 
alive, that you can have the conclusion of his being outside. This h.is been shown lu 
K. 22, to be only an implication of the premisses, and not an indepeudtmb proposition. 
Thus then you must admit tliat in fact youx- conclusion is nothing but the picmis^es 
themselves stated differently. 

The conclusion — existence outside — becomes only a part of the l\Iinop Premiss. 
The Middle Term consists of thiee factors : (1) no 7 h-existence (perceived by means of 
Negation) (2) in the Abuse (seen by the eye) (3) of one who is alioe. The fiist two 
are cognised by other means of cognition, and the third implies his existence outside, 
and ns such the conclusion is no advance upon the Premisses. 

87-28 “ 2'kus then, The fact of his being alive cannot be recognised, until his 

existence elsewhei e (other than the House, from where he is found to bo absent) has 
been ascertained ; and as tins is a necessary factor in the Middle Term (and hence in 
the Minor Piemiss), therefore it seems that the premiss itself depends upon (the recog- 
nition ot) onUide exustent^e • ami as this is what is sought to be proved by means of the 
pieniisses, there is an absurd mntuaHuter-depeudence. 

2^ In the case of Apparent Inconsistency, the inclusion of the object to be cognised 
in the notion of ‘‘ absence from the house,” acconip.iiiied.by that of his being alive, does 
not affect its validity adversely j because it is a peculiarity of this particular means 
of cognition that it lovult to the assumption ot something else> in ordei to avoid il‘6 
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30- 31. Invariable concomitance too, in tbe case, could be recognised 
only when liis existence outside has been ascertained. And inasmuch as it 
has not been recognised before, it cannot be the means of the cognition (of 
outside existence), even though it exist (subsequently); because “ab- 
sence in the house” and “ existence outside ” have never been perceived 
to be invariably concomitant. 

31- 32. In the matter of such concomitance, there is no other means 
of knowledge, save “ Apparent Inconsistency,” by means of which the 
notion of one (absence in the house of one who is alive) brings about that 
of another (existence outside). If there be no such assumption (of the 
one by means of another), then we cannot get at their concomitance. 

33. Therefore at the time of the cognition of this relation, one of 
the two members related must be held to be recognised by means of 
“ Apparent Inconsistency ” ; and after this the Inference might follow. 

34-35. If one, sitting at the door of the honse, were to assume Caitra’s 
existence outside, — (thinking that) ‘ when he exists in one place (i.< 2 ., the 
garden where he is seen) he does not exist in another place, i the house)’ ; — 
even then, the fact of his non-existence everywhere cannot be recognised (by 
means of Inference); because the le could be no invariable concomitance 
between tbe Middle Term and ‘ non-existence in one definite place.* 

36. {Obj). “ Well, non-existence in a place before us is cognised by 

appnr^^nfc irrelevancy of two welt-recoa:niged facts, — in the present case, absence from the 
house, and hetng alive, the inconsistency whereof could be avoided only by the assum- 
ing of the fact of his being outside • 

The existence of the Minor Premiss has been refuted in the above Karikas. 
Now begins the refutation of Invariable concomitance (embodied in tbe Major Premiss), 
us applied to cases of Apparent Inconsistency. 

{■I.S3 ‘ Their ” — i,e , of existence outside,” and absence from tbe house 
88 “ Inference, ^c.” — but by that time Apparent Inconsistency will have done its 
special work, and thus justified its distinct existence. 

34-S6 Some people might urge that one who is sitting at the door is cognisant of 
the concomitance of Caitra’s absence f) om the house with his existence outside somewhere 
in the garden (where he is seen by the man at the door) j and hence tliis man seeing 
him thns could conclude that inasmuch as he is in one place (in thegarden) he cannot be 
elsewhere (iu tbe house) ; and thus he could recognise the concomitance of absence 
from the house with existence outside. In reply to this, it is urged that though this 
may be possible, yet the fact of one who exists in oue place not existing elsewhere, 
cannot form the subject of Inference ; because even the man at the gate cannot be 
cognisant of any concomitance with regard to such universal absence. The Objector 
urges ? “ We recognise the fact that one who is present in one place is not present in 

another place (both places being before our eyes) • and upon this fact we can base the 
Inference of his absence from every other place in the world except the oue in which 
be seen.” The reply to this also is the same as before. The concomitance that fa 
cognised is with refeience to the absence from one definite place ; and this cannot form 
tlie basis of any Inference with regard to absence from all other places. 

8« [p Inference, you urg© the inappbcation of invariable concomitance, &o., but 
Negation does not stand pi need of such accessories. Therefore just as we xecognise 
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means of Negation ; and, in tha same mrnner, this means of kno^led^e 
(Negation) requiring no special effort (on the part of the cogniser), 
we would get at the notion of absence, from everywhere else, of one who 
if found to exist in one place/* 

37. But Negation too cannot lead ns to any correct idea of “ non- 
existence everywhere else ’* ; because such negation would also apply to the 
case of objects that are positive entities, but are at a distance, — so long as 
we have not gone to that particular place. 

38. It is only when we have visited different places, and found cer- 
tain objects not existing there, that, in the absence of any other means of 
knowledge (of the objects), we conclude that they do not exist (in those 
places). 

39 (Tf such be the fact) then we could have no concomitance 
between the ah^tence of fire, and the absence of smoke, because we have not 
visited every place (where there is negation of ffre).” 

40 He, for whom the object of Inference is absence in another sub- 
strate ” (ie , of the Middle Term in a substrate where the absence of the 
Major Term is ascertained, i.e , the “ Vipaksha”), will be liable to the 
above objection As for ourselves, the mere fact of onr not seeing (the 
smoke, in two or three cases of the absence of fire) is enough to bring about 
an idea of the absence of its concomitant (fire). 

41. “Well, in the same manner, in the case in question also, the 
relation (of concomitance) between the absence of Caitra (in the house), 
and his existence (outside), — being recognised by means of Negation, 
becomes quite possible/* 

the non-exisfcejice of something in a place near na, so conld we also do with regard to 
its absence from all other places And the concomitance of absence from the hoasa 
with existence outside being thus arrived at by the man at the door, the course of In- 
ference would be clear ; and theie would be no need of any distinct means of knowledge 
ill the shape of Apparent Inconsistency. 

BT Mere Negation we have also got with regard to such real existing objects as are 
at a distance —due to the mere fact of onr not having gone to that place. So mere 
Negation caimot be held to be a sufficient proof of non-existence. 

38 The Objector nrges : “ You have a N< gative premiss in the case of your stock 
example of Inference ‘ where fire is not, smoke is not.* Now, this would become 
impossible ; because so long as you have not visited every place where fire is not, you 
cannot assert any concomitance between the absence of fire and the absence of smoke. 

40 We do not stand in need of any idea of the absence of smoke, in all cases of 
the absence of fi.re, — only two or three instances are sufficient for our purpose, jnst 
as we do not stand in need of ascertaining the existent of fire in every case of the 
existence of smoke. 

41 When affirmative concomitance has been ascertained {between the Fire and the 
Smoke), if only a few instances of the couoomiUuce of their contraries be necessary^ 
as you urge, for a successful issue of the Infereuoe, — -then the existence of Caitra in 
one pUce (the garden) being found to be concomitant with hia absence fiom another 
place ithe house),— and thus eyeni 4 one place, the concomitance of absence from the 
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42-43* But tlie fact is that in the case of Fire and Smoke, the exten- 
sion these being limited, their concomitance is well-known, and even in 
the absence of any idea of concomitance between their negations, the exis- 
tence of smoke is enough for the recognition of the existence of fire. In 
the case in question on the other hand, one of the concomitants (absence 
everywhere else) having an endless extension, even an idea of concomitance 
is not possible. 

44. “ But the recognition of another place without Caitra, is in this 

wise : ^ Another place is such as Chaitra is absent from there, — because 

that place is other than the one wliere he is found to exist, — like another 
place before ns (where he is found not to exist ).^ ” 

46 This argument is such as is also applicable to a contradictory con- 
clusion,-— the process of reasoning being ‘ another place is such as Caitra 
is present there, — because it is a place other than the place before us 
(where Caitra, does not exist), — like the place ^before ns) where Caitra 
is seen to exist.* 

46-47. When tlie person, as a whole, is found to exist in one place, — 
ibis not being otherwise explicable, we naturally conclude that he cannot 
but be absent from everywhere else. Therefore even the recognition of 
your invariable concomitance can only be arrived at by means of “ Appa- 
rent Inconsistency.’* So also in the case where a sight of the effect leads 
to the notion of a potency, in the cause, of bringing about the effect. 

48-49. If it be urged that “ the effect may be made the Middle 

Term (and thus the case may be proved to be one of Inference),” (we 

reply), no; because (the arriving at the notion of the peculiar potency 
does not stand in need of anj relation (of invariable concomitance). 
The Potency could be recognised (by means of Inference) only when tlm 
fact of its being related (by concomitance) had been ascertained, and not 
otherwise. But in the recognition of this Potency, any application of Sens^- 
perception, (Inference, Word, Analogy and Negation) is impossible; 


house with existence in the garden having been ascertained, — the mere fncb of the non- 
recognition of any fact to the contrary woald lead us to the inraiiable concomitance 
of presence in one place with absence from another ; and thus the road of Inference 
would be clear. 

48.43 “ Extension heivg limited’^ — because the class “ Fire ” and the class “ Smoke ” 
inhere, in their entirety, in every individual fire and smoke, and thus their scope being 
limited, the recognition of their concomitance is easily arrived at ; and hence it is well 
known not to stand in any urgent need of tlie idea of the concomitance of their nega- 
tives. 

4ft. 47 Thus then Apparent Inconsistency has a distinct and independent object of 
its own. In the case of Cause and Effect the existence of the effect would not be other- 
wise e'xplicable ; hence it is by means of Apparent Inconsistency, that wo nre enabled 
to assume the existence of a peculiar potency in the cause of bunging alx)ut the parti- 
cular effect. 

48.49 ‘^Potency ” is not anienable to Sense-pe>ception. 
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hence this can be cognised only by means of Apparent Inconsistency/’ 
which is a correct means of knowledge (even) in the absence of the three 
factors of Inference. 

50. In the case of the snake and the mongoose, the idea of their res- 
pective defeat and victory, based npon the fact of their standing to each 
other in the relation of the killed and the killer, is not cited (as an 
instance of ** Apparent Inconsistency”), because it does not di:ffer from 
Inference. 

51. On the hearing of such assertions as that “ being fat, a person 
does not eat during the day,” we arrive at the idea of his eating in the 
night ; and this is a case of Verbal “ Apparent Inconsistency.” 

52-53. Some people refer this to the Meaning, and others to the 
Word ; and they declare it to be identical with “ Verbal Authority.” 
Because, they assert, it is by means of this (Verbal “ Apparent Incon- 
sistency ”) that all Vedic rites are regulated ; hence if this were diiEerent 
from “Verbal Authority” (and Scripture), such rites would become 
ijon-scriptural. 

54. Others hold that the fact (of the person eating at night) 
forms the actual denotation of the statement heard (that ‘ being fat, he 
eats not in the day’). While there are others who hold it to be the deno- 
tation of another Sentence, intermixed with the denotation of the said 
statement?. 

55. The fact of his eating at night cannot be held to be the deno- 
tation of the statement heard ; because a multifariousness of denotations 
is not pioper (in words), and expressiveness does not belong to the 
Sentence. 

56. The meaning of a Sentence is recognised, only in the form of 
a (syntactical) connection among the meanings of the words (constituting it ) - 
and the denotation of ‘ night,’ &c., is not got at by means of the Sentence 
coutainingr the word “ Day ” (^.e , “ He eats not in the day ”). 

Other com'mentators have cited this as an instance of Apparent Inconsistency ; 
but the Bhashya has not accepted it because it is only a process of Inference. 

68,58 Some people hold that the result in this case is the fact of his eating at 
might. Others assert that the result is confined only to the CLSsertion^ “he eats at 
night.” 

Vedic Actions, ^c ” — The “ Apurva^is assumed, because the Causal Efficiency of 
the Sacrifice itself towards the final result is not otherwise explicable, 

6^ Even among those who confine it merely to the word, nhere is a difference of 
opinion ; Some hold that he eats at night forms part of the direct denotat-ion of the 
assertion “ being fat he eats not in the day.” Others hold that the denotation of this 
assertion leads to another, viz : “ He eats at night.” And the result of Apparent In- 

consistency is said to be tiie denotation of this latter assertion as mixed up with, and 
led to by, that of the former. 

W Therefore the fact of his eating nt night cannot form part of ilio direct d#>aota- 
tion of the Sentence “ he eats not in the day.” 
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57. Eafin^^ at night ” ca’nnot constitute the syntactical connection 
of the Sentence containing the word ‘‘ Day.” ISTor are “ night, &c.,” parti- 
cular forms of “ t)ay, &c whereby these latter would be expressive of 
the former. 

58. And again, since the Sentence (“eats not in the day”) has its full 
function in the denotation of another meaning ( the denial of eating in the 
day), therefore no second meaning (in the form of eating at night) can be 
attributed to it. And for this reason, this meaning (that of eating at night) 
must be (held to be) denoted by another Sentence (“ He eats at night ”) 
present in the mind of the person (who has heard the assertion, “ Being 
fat, he eats not in the day ”). 

59. Though this Sentence (in the mind of the person, viz., “ He eats 
at night ”) partakes of the character of “ Verbal testimony,” yet, we have 
got to assert what, from among “ Sense-perception ” and the rest, is the 
means of getting at an idea of that Sentence. 

60. Thus then, to a Sentence not uttered, “ Sense-perception” cannot 
apply. Nor can Inference ; because this (Sentence— “ Eats at night ”) has 
never been seen to be comcomitant with the other (Sentence— “ Fat, he 
eats not in the day ”). 

€1. Even when any relation (with the Sentence “ Eats not in the 
day”) has not been recognised, if it be accepted to he the Middle Teim (iu 
the Inference of another Sentence, “ Eats at night,” which has not been 
found to be related to the other Sentence “ Eats not in the day ”)— tlieu 
the mere utterance of such a Sentence would bring about the idea of all 
Sentences. 

62. Nor are all Sentences, that are amenable to “ Apparent Inconsis- 
tency,” found to be related to all Sentences ; and therefore there can be no 
Inference with regard to them. 

63. Neither mere existence, nor any specific entity, can be recognised 
by means of Inference ; in the presept case, what is inferred (according to 
you) is only the mere existence or a particular Sentence (“ Eats at 
night”), 

64 And so, in the present case, the object of Inference is not (as it 
ought to have been) an object, whose independent existence has been 
previously ascertained, as specified by a property the independent existence 
of which also has been previously recognised. 

All the Sentences — When there is no restriction as to the existence of the rela- 
tion of conoomitance between the Sentences “Eats at night” and “Eats not in the 
day,»’ then, any and every Sentence conid be taken to bring about the idea of all otiier 
Sentences in the world j which is an absurdity. * 

68 The object of Inference has been proved to be a“SamanyI”j and hence mere 
existence, or any specific entity can never form its object. 

In the present case, it woaldonly be the existence of a definite object that 
would form the subject matter of inference. 
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65. “ Wliafc we recognise (by means of Inference) is the Sentence that 
is heard ( ‘ Eats not in the day ’) as qualified by the other Sentence ( ‘ Eats 
at night But in that case you would have a Minor Term such as has 
an unknown qualification. 

66. And again, if you hold this (“ the Sentence heard to be the 
Middle Term, because of the absence of any other characteristic Middle 
Term ; then you will have the Middle Term (Minor Premiss) forming a 
part of the conclusion, as in the case of the Word. 

67. In the same manner, we can di.sprove the fact of the Sen- 
tences having the character of objects and properties : If the Sen- 
tence Eats at night ” has not been ascertained, it cannot qualify the other 
Sentence; while if it has already been ascertained, it cannot be the 
object to be recognised by means of Inference. 

68. In the absence of the particular relationship of action and agents 
there can be no property ; and since one Sentence is not the denotation of 
anotlier, therefore it cannot be its qualification, in the form of its object. 

69. If it be urged that “ inasmuch as one Sentence leads to the recog- 
nition of another, it must be held to be expressive of it,” — then in that 
case, we have the absurdity of a multiplicity of denotations. And the 
character of property, derived from Inference, would be useless. 

70. Nor is that Sentence (“ Eats at night ”) cognised by means of 
the meanings of words (contained in the Sentence “ Eats not in the day ” ) ; 
because it is not in any way connected with them. The character of 
words is such that they indicate tlie particular forms of their denota- 
tions, because of the inconsistency of their general forms of these (in con- 
nection with the Sentence in which they occur). 

66 “ XJnhnown, qualification ” — because the Sentence ** Eats at niprht ” can never be 
recognised as a qualification of the Sentence “ He does not eat in che day.’* 

66 That Ib to say, if the Middle Term be the same as the Minor Term, — viz,, the 
Sentence that is heard. “ In the case of the word ” — i,e., as in the argument brought 
forward to prove the fact of words having dhitinct denotations (see above). 

68 Since one Sentence, — The relation subsisting between the object and its 

substrate is not possible ; because one Sentence is not the object of another. This rela- 
tion would be possible only if one Sentence were the expressed denotation of another, 

69 Derxved from Inference, ^c:' — This anticipates the following objection: ‘‘We 
grant that one Sentence is not the denotation of another; but one Sentence is clearly 
such as if inferred from another, — and hence the sentence Bats not %n the day, being the 
object of Inference based upon the other sentence as its Middle Term, itself becomes the 
Middle Term ; and as such could be laid down as the qualification of the other Sentence.** 

The sense of the reply is that the Inference having been got at before hand, the 
subsequent ascertainment of one Sentence being the qualification of another is entirely 
useless. 

W “ fhe character of toords, ^c ’* — The word jar ” denotes the class; but inasmuch 
as this denotation is not consistent with the particular Sentence “ bring the jar,*’ it is 
accepted to indicate an individual jar. There is no such relation of Class and Indivi- 
dual between the two Sentences in question. 
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71. There is nothing in the words Fat, eats not in the day ” that 
could not be compatible without the other Sentence (“ Eats at night ”). 
ISTor is there auy other way in which the words “ Eats not at day ” can be 
related to that particular Sentence (*' Bats at night 

72-73. If it be urged that “we can assume a different Sentence 
denotative of the Sentence, ‘ Bats at night ^ ** — then (we leply) that the 
same objection (of want of connection, <fec.), would apply to this assump- 
tion also j for any number of such assumptions cannot liberate it from the 
(objection of) want of connection. Hence it would be far better to 
accept its deuotation by means of the first Sentence. 

73. And further, in the case of your Inference, both negative and 
positive concomitance would be denied to exist, as in the case of the Word. 

74. Nor is there any similarity between the Sentence heard (“ Eats 
not in the day ”) and that which is not heard (“ Eats at night ”). Hence 
the case cannot be one of Analogy. Similarly with the meanings of the 
two Sentences. 

75. Both similarity and the character of being the characteristic 
Middle Term, having been precluded from belonging to the Sentence, the 
same would be the case with the meaning (of the Sentence) also ; hence 
the question cannot be included in either of the other Means of Right 
Notion (“ Sense-perception,’^ &c.). 

76. The Sentence “ Eats at night ” is assumed, because without 
such a Sentence, the meaning denoted by the Sentence heard (“ He is 
fat, and Eats not in the day”) would be absolutely inconceivable. 

77. “(1) Wiiy should not the above case be explained as — ‘because 

78J5 “ Want of conneefion ^^* — between the words of the assumed Sentence and 
the Sentence “ he eats at night/' For the sake of that connection, you will have to 
assume another Sentence, — and so on Sentence after Sentence, ad infimlmn ; bat not. 
withstanding all these endless assumptions, the want of connection will continue Jii&t 
the same ; and in tlie end you will have to accept the fact of a Sentence being recog- 
nised by means of an unconnected Sentence ; and then the assumption of a new Sen- 
tence becomes useless. And it has been already proved that there can be no denotative 
relation between the two Sentences themselves. Hence your theory falls to the ground. 

IS There is neither a positive invariable concomitance between the two Sen- 
tences, nor any concomitance between the negatives of the two Sentences, *&c., &c., <&c., as 
was explained in oouise of the refutation of the theory that meanings belongs to Words. 

** Similarity.” — Since there is no similarity between the meanings of the two 
Sentences. 

7® The Sentence heard is, on the very face of it, impossible, and its meaning could 
never be conceiyed of as being in any way possible, unless we recognised the fact of 
his eating at night, which alone can render the meaning of the Sentence possible, to a 
certain extent. And thus, inasmuch as the new Sentence is cognised simply with a 
view to avoid the inconsistency of the Sentence heard, it must be admitted to be a case 
of Apparent Inconsistency, puie and simple. 

This objection emanates from, one who holds that the object of Apparent 
Inconsistency is the meatimg of the Sentence “ he eats at night ” and not the Sentence 
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the meaning of the Sentence Iieai d is not possible without that of the 
other Sentence, theretore it is this latter meaning that isa^^sumed ’ ? And (2) 
like the meaning of a Sentence, why should not this also be included in 
“Yeibal testimony” ? 

78. But all specially qualified cognitions are such that they presup- 
pose tlie words (that give expression to such cognitions). When the Sen- 
tence has once fulfilled its pm pose, anything other than that cannot be held 
to form the object of “ Verbal testimony.” 

79 If there be no CDiuiection (between the two Sentences ‘Eats 
not in the day’ and ‘ Eats at night’), or even when existing, if it be not 
recognised, — then (in that case), the Sentence (‘Bats at night’) being 
recognised would not be true, as it would not be based upon any Means of 
Bight Notion ” 

80. Is there any heavenly ordinance declaring the fact of such conne *. 
tion being a Means of Rigid Not ion ? In that case, how can the character 
of such Menus of Right Notion belong to Sense-perception,” which is 
devoid of any such connection (or i elation of concomitance) ? 

81. If it be urged that “ in the case of Sense-perception there is 
connection between the object and the Sense-organ,” then (we reply 
that) at the time of tlie perception by the Sense, such connection, (between 
the object and the Sense-organ) is not recognised by all persons. 

82. Even one who recognises such ^connection does so only after he 
has had the Sense-perception ; and hence this connection Cannot form 
pnrt of the means of right knowledge (“ Sense-perception,”) itself ; since 
so far as the functioning of Sciise-perception is concerned, the connection is 
as good as non-existent. 

itself. (2) Just as, becanso the connection of the meanings of words is not possible, 
tlierefore even though it is not denoted by words, yet the meaning of the Sentence is 
assumed, and is accepted to be amenable to Verbal Testimony ; — in the same manner 
ill the case in question, the meaning of the assumed Sentence lie eats at night** being 
recognised in order to avoid the inconsistency of the meaning of the other Sentence* 
could be accepted as an instance of Veibal Testimony. 

The first half of this Karika meets the (1) and the second the (2) objection of the 
last Karika. The object of Apparent Inconsistency — the cognition of the new Sen" 
tence — is a specitied cognition, and as such, presupposes the existence of words (consti- 
tuting the assumed Sentence) ; and since the meaning will have been signified by these 
words, it-could not be the object of Apparent Inconsistency. “ When the Sentence^ 

— so long as the Sentence has not attained its object, whatever may be signified by it, 
musSb be accepted to be its denotation ; and hence the meaning of a Sentence becomes the 
object of Verbal Testimony So long as the words constituting it have not been oonstrned 
with one another, the Sentence remains with its object unfulfilled. And as soon as the 
construction of the Senten<‘e has been got at, it attains its object ; and when this has 
been fulfilled, if anythTug else happens to be implied by that Sentence, such snbsequeut 
implication cannot be accepted as the object of the Verbal Authority of that Sentence 
“ Ab as, Because it does not in anyway help the cogniuun ot the 

object, coming, as it does, only aftoi such cugnitiun has been arrived at. 

31 
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83. Some people (the Baaddhas) hold the Eye ” and the “ Ear ” to 
be such as to lead to the cognition of their various objects, without 
comirg in contact with them ; and just as these people hold the fact of the 
cognition by means of these (Eye and Ear) to be true (as being cases of 
Sense-perception), so we would also have in the case in question. 

84. Therefore in the existence, or non-existence of connection 
whatever cognition we have — provided that it be permanent (z,e., not con- 
tradicted by any subsequent correct cognition) — must be valid. 

85. No one denies the fact of this (“Apparent Inconsistency ”) being 
a valid means of right knowledge. The only difference of opinion is on 
the point of its difference or non-difference (from other means of right 
knowledge, Inference, &c.) And on this point we have arrived at a correct 
conclusion ( that “ Apparent Inconsistency ” is distint from all the other 
five means of right knowledge ; and as such must be accepted as a distinct 
and independent means of right knowledge). 

86. - In a place where, in the absence of connection, no cognition is 
produced, there is no help. But even in that case the connection does 
not constitute the ground (or cause) of validity. 

87. In the “ Mimahsa-fastra ” (J) Wherever a ^rnti is assumed 
on the ground of another pruti, (2) When a passage is assumed to apply 
to a definite sacrifice through “ Power, &o and (3) Where the result, 
&c. (of a sacrifice) are assumed'from outside, — in all these cases we have 
no conception of any (inferential) connection. 

88 Eye— and Ear — cognition is held to be true even in the absence of any contact 
between these organs and the object (as held by the Banddhas) ; and hence just as want 
of connection does not in any way affect the validity of these cognitions, so too, in 
every other case, we could nob allow the validity of any cognition to be deuied on the 
only ground of the absence of connection. 

84 The existence or absence of connection does not in any way determine the vali- 
dity of a cognition. 

86 There is no help — i.e , we must admit the presence of connection to be a neces- 
sary concomitant of the validity of that particular cognition. “ Ground of validity. ” — 
The only snch ground that we admit of is the absence of any cognition to the contrary. 

87 All these are cases of the application of Apparent Inconsistency. (1) In the 

absence of a certain QjuH, a, Smriti passage appears irrelevant or inconsistent; and 
with a view to this a Qiuti is assumed by means of Apparent Inconsistency, e.g , in 
the case of the Smribis treating of the Ashtaha, whose basis in the Qruti is only assumed 
(2) A certain sacrifice is enjoined; but its deity is not named there; and as without a 
Deity, the sacrifice itself would be impossible; and with a view to remove this incon- 
sistency, we get at the name of the Deity through the force of a certain word in the 
mantra mentioned in connection wich the sacrifice. (3) In the same manner, in the 
case of the sacrifice, the result is not mentioned, and as the injunction re- 

mains incomplete and inconsistent in the absence of a resnlfc, we assume a lesult, in 
the shape of the attainment to Heaven. And in all these three cases, the only way of 
getting at a satisfactory couclusion is by means of Apparent Inconsistency. And 
though in all these oases, no counecfciou is recognised, yet no one can deny the validity 
and correctness of the assumptions. 
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88. All fcliese and sucli like cases would be inexplicable, iB “ Ap- 
parent Inconsistency ” were not different from “ Inference.” If, even 
when having such a distinct form and cliaracter, the name “Inference 
be given to it, then you may have your wish. 

Thus ^nds the Chapter on “ Apparent Inconsistency 


(Section 9). 

ON “NEGATION/’ 

1- 2. In the case of an object where the aforesaid five means of 
knowledge do not function towards the comprehension of the existence of 
that object, we have Negation as the sole means of cognition. The ascer- 
tainment of the non-contact (non-existence) of an object depends upon 
tiie validity of this (Negation; as a means of cognition. 

2- 4 The non-existence of curd in milk is called “ Prior Negation’ 
(Pragabhava) (1) ; the non-existence of milk in the curd is called “ Des- 
truction ” (Dhwansa) (2) ; the negation of the horse, &c , in the cow, and 
vice versa is known as “ Mutual Negation ” ( Anyonyabliava) (3) ; the lowei* 
portions of the hare’s head, being devoid of hardness and a supernu- 
merary growth in the form of horns, is called “ Absolute Negation” 
(Atyantabhava) (4). 

5-6. If Negation were not accepted as a (distinct) means of cogni- 
tion, then we would have the existence of curd in milk, of milk in curd, 
of the jar in a piece of cloth, of horns in the hare, of intelligence in the 
earth, &c., of shape in the Soul, of odour in water, of taste in fire, of form 
together with these two in the Air, and of tangibility and these three iu 
the Akaca. 

7-8. Nor again could we have any usage with regard to the 
differentiation of causes and effects, <fec , if Negation were not cl ossifiod into 

All that we want to prove is that tlie form and character of Apparent Inconsis- 
tency are distinct from those of Inference. This having been satisfactorily proved, if 
even then, you persist in calling it Inference,” you may do so. The word may be 
explained as that ichich %$ the means of something cognised after (or %n the wake of) some- 
thing else (Anu — 'pagedt^ miyate aneiia) ; and when thus explained, the name ** Anumana” 
ja applicable to all the means of right notion. And as such, we have no objection to 
the name being given to Apparent Inconsistency 

1-2 Says the Bhashya : “ Negation too, being an absence of all other means of 
notion, gives rise to the notion it e::ists not with regard to a remote oOject ” To 
this an objection is raised : “ That which consists of the absence of the means of 

ri^ht notiou cannot itself be the moans of right notion ” ; and with a view to this 
objection, we explain the word “ Pramanabhdva’’ ^absence of the means of right notion) 
as the absence (or non-application) of the aforesaid Jive Pramanas By moans of 
these five objects as cognised as eustmg, while by means of Negation they are cognised 
as non- exist mg, 

T-S This fCarika is levelled against those who hold that Negation being a non-entity 
can never he a means of right u..tiuu , the cuid does not exist while the milk lasts, it 
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thoHe of difforeut kinds, saoli as Vvxov Negatian, &c. Nor again is sncli 
classification possible widi z*f‘gard to a non-entity. Therefore Negation 
must be an entity. For what is the negation of an effect, other than th^? 
existence (continuance) of the cause ^ 

9 Or attain, Negation innsf bo an entity, like the cow, &c., because it 
is capable of forming tlie object of the notions of collective affirmation 
and differentiation ; and also, because it is an object of cognition. 

10. Nor can it be assericd at will (without any grounds for so doing) 
that such a notion is only an (incoiTect) imposition, or tiiat it is a mis- 
taken notion ; tlierefore tlio fact of the cbaracter of general and 
particular belonging to Ncg.ition cannot be said to bo false. 

11. By means of tlie word ‘‘ Pramanabhava” (in the Bhashya) is meant 
the non-appeatatice of Sense-perception^' and the rest. And this is either 
a particular modification of the Soul, or the cognition of anotlier object. 

12. With regard to an object, which is ever both extant and non- 

ia 01’ 1 y tins prior negation of the curd wherein lies its cbaracter as an effect. No sooner 
does tlie cmd come into the existence than the milk ceases to exist ; and it is in this 
subscijin'iit destrucbiou of the milk that, lies its cb.iifK ter as the cause. The other 
t \atnplos of uegatiou shown aoo\c would be innx>ssible if we did not admit of the 
aioios.iid classification of in gation. And since no classification is possible for a non- 
entitv, thoroforc wo conclude Negation to ]?o .an entity ; the more so, because the nega- 
oj an effoct con'^ists only m the cn-fonce of bliG cause, « e., so long as the cause 
contiiniL's to oxi^t there is a negation of the effect. 

If Ni'gatioii be accepted to bo a particnlai modihcauioii of the Soul,— e fin the 
pi'esent c-isu), tho negitiou of the particular iiiodiiication of the Soul in tiic shape of the 
8en''U0iia perception of the jai, — then, such negation cannot but be acccpttd as a means 
of right notion , inasniut h as it biings about the cognition of the uou-cxistcnce of the 
jar ; and the effect of this means is the knowledge that the 3.11’ doct> not exist. If however, 
this cognition of non otistcnce, arising with regard to a distinct object in the sh.ipo of 
tho tibseiice of the jn) , ho niWed “ Negation,” then tho effect tliereof would be the 
ac'eptanceor abandoning of the object, &c , &c. The meaning of the aforesaid 
Bhashya passage would thus come to be this : “ The absence of Sense-perception 

and the rest giving nso to tho ideri that it it. not, constitutes ‘ Negation,’ which is a 
distinct (the sixth) moans of light cognition/* 

Every object has a double character • with regard to its own form, it exists (i.c., 
us jar, a jar exists) , while with regard to tho form of another object, it docs not exist (i c. 
and as cloth the jar does not exist). Both forms are equally cutuies j sometimes people 
cognise the one and sometimes the other. This is levelled against the objection that , 
iiiasmucn as there is no such independent entity as Negation, apart from the hare 
condition of the ground (z c , as the non-oxistenco of the jar in a particnhir place is 
none other than the 'place devoid of the jar', and this latter is amenable to Sense- 
perception, there is no room left for any other independent means of cognition in the 
shape of- Negation. The sense of the reply is that the fact of tho non-existence of the 
cloth m the jar simply means that the Cloth in its non-existent fo) m inheres in airothcr 
object, the jar, and as such, piodnces the cogniuon of its iion-oxtnnt form in 
the j.ir. And certainly this non-existent form of the cloth could never bo cognisable 
by means of Sense-perception, &o. Hence we obtain a distinct and imicpciuient 
object for Negation, as a distinct means of cognition. 
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extant with reference to its own form and that of another object respec- 
tively, some people cognise only certain forms at certain times. 

13. We have the comprehension of the cognition of that form, 
which has come into existence, and with regard to which tliere is a desire 
(on the part of the agent) for comprehension, and it is by this that the 
cognition is named. 

14. But dming all tlds time the other form continues (latent) 
helping the cognition of its counter-entity. Because in the cognition of 
each of these we always have the touch of the other. 

15. The ascertained definite notion of positive exivStence — such as 
this is (the jar) and nothing else — is not possible, without a tinge of 

the cognition of the absence of everything else. 

16. Nor is the cognition “ it (jar) does not exist” possible, without 
a notion of the object itself ; for there can be no cognition without an 
objective substratum. 

17. “ Sense-perception” and the rest apply to such cases wlicre there 
is a comprehension of the positive (extant) form of an object ; where, 
however, the object of comprehension is the negative form, the only 
action of these (Sense-perception) consists in their non-appearance. 

18 The idea tliat “ this is not ” is never brought about by means of 
the Sense organs ; because the Sense-organs are capable of having 
contact with positive forms only. 

19. “ Well, you have asserted that ‘ non-exisfonce ^ is non-different 
from ‘ existence ’ ; hence the Sense-organs could have contact even with 
non-existence” Not so; because we do not admit of an ah^olutc identity 
between the twm (what we do admit of is only comparative nou-differencc); 
as in I he case of colour ^ &o. 

20. Even when there is an identity of the object fas in the case of a 
fruit, which is only one), we admit of a certain difference among its 
properties, colour^ taste, odour, And the comprehension tlioso exis- 

15 When the jar has appeared in its extant form it becomes cognised, and the cog- 
nition is called the “ cognition of the jar.'* When, on the other hand, it is the 
non-existent im of the jar that has appeared in connection with a particular place, 
we have a cognition of this non-existent forrxi ; and this cognition is callacl the “ cog- 
nition of the absence of the jnr ’* ; and this latter cognition is the object of Negation. 

16 In the cognition of the jar, an idea of the absence of the jar ever continues 
latent, helping (by its negation) the cognition of the jar itself, and the cognition of the 
absence of the jar is admittedly accompanied by an idea of the jar itself. 

19 Just as Colour, Taste, <fec , are each different by themselves, but are considered 
non-diffeient, as co-h.ering in the same substance. 

Just as in the case of Colour, &c., there is difference in reality (though there is 
also a seeming identity), so also in the case of existence and non-existoneo j tlnnigh 
they are really diff'*rent, yet they seem to be identical inasmuch as botii of them inliere 
in the same object. The difference between the two is also proved by the fact that 
one of them {ewtence) is comprehended when it has appeared and the other (non- 
ext'itence) has disappeared, and vice vers<%» 
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fence non-existence depends upon (tlie) (appearance of tlie one) and 
disappearance (of fclie other). 

2^. The ground of difference, too, is found to be this : In the compre- 
hension of existence we have contact of the senses as the means, while 
tliafc of non-existence is independent of such contact. 

22. Of colour, ^c,, too, some people explain in the difference to be 
based upon the difference in the means of their (respective) comprehen- 
sion ; — just as in the case of one and the same person having the character 
of Son (with regard to his father) father (with regard to his Son). 

23. (According to us) the difference among colour, ^c., is always 
based on mere cognitior. They cannot be held to form a composite whole 
on the ground of the identity of their location. 

24. Colour, Taste, ai*e held to be one, on the grounds of their 
being entities ^ and properties, — and as being both identical with the 
substance and each of these again is held to be different from the other, 
when considered individually in its own specific character. 

25. In the same manner, if, in the case in question, we had not the 

diffeience based upon a similar consideration of the individual spevcihe 
character of each {existence non-existence) , then in other places we could 

not have any idea of the positive and negative characters of a cognition. 

26 When tlicre is a contact (of the Sense) with the object, then we 
have a cognition of its form and the notion that it is. On the other hand, 
the notion it is not is dne to the absence of such contact. 


22 Some people hold that colour is cognised by ihe eye and odour by the nose'; 
and in this lies the difference of colour from odour. Just as the character of the Sou 
is cognised with refcience to the Father, and that of the with reference to tho 

Son, so, in the same manner, we could have the difference between existence and non- 
existence (as correlative entities). 

S3 They aro different simply because they are cognised to be different. *' Theycavnof, 

— This IS levelled against the objection that “ if such be the case, then we would 
have an eternal difference between colour and taste, and between existence and non- 
existence ; and the idea of identity could be explained as being clue to the fact of their 
existing m one and the same place ; and thus forming a single coitj oosite whole, which 
is cognised as the oh]ect (fruit, f.i.) The sense of the reply is that this la not correcc, 
inasmuch as an independent object forniuig the substratum of properties has been 
proved to have an independent existence apait (lom Us propeities (ride Chapter on 
“ Sense-perception ^’)- 

25 If between evi dence and non-existence we do not accept both difference and non- 
difference, in accordance with tho aforesaid considerations, then, wnth regard to one 
and the same object (jai t'.i.;, we could not have the cognitions of both its existence and 
uon-exisfcenoe, as based respectively upon its positive and negative forms. 

26 The form of the place, being in contact -with the sense, is at once comprehrndf.d ; 
and the same place being (in the shape endowed with the presence of tho jar) not in 
such contact, we have the notion that the 'plnco if- deiuid of the Jo), and so on. The 
^ijthja-rotndko) a eutevB into a lengthy disensNiop as to the v.u’ious relationships of 
this iion-existcuce. 
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27. After the object (the place where the jar is not) has been perceived 
(hy the Eye), and the counter-entity (the jar) has been remembered, 
tnen follows the notion that it (the yar) is not, which is poi'ely mental (and 
as such) independent of the Sense-organs. 

28. Having (at first) seen the mere form (of a place), and latterly 
happening to remember a little of it, if one is asked as to the non-presence, 
in that place, of another object, he at once becomes cognisant of such non- 
presence (by means of “ Negation pure and simple). 

29. Nor (in the case of Negation) do we find the character of Infer- 
ence ; because there is no Middle Term. If it be urged that “ we 
have for such term, the positive form (of the object whose existence is 
denied),” then (we reply) this cannot be, because the positive form 
does not form an object of cognition at that time. 

30. Thei’e is an appearance of the cognition of the negative form 
only when the positive form does not form an object of cognition. When, 


This anticipates the following objection : “ The Eye perceives the place, and 
Negation brings about the idea of the nou’^existence of the jar ^ how, then, could we 
have the notion of this non-existence as qualifying, or residing in, the particular place ? ” 
The sense of the reply is that the process may he thus explained ; (1) The place is seen 
by the Eye j (2) the jar (which has been seen before, and which could have been seen 
if it had been present) is remembered ; (3) then there follows a purely mental process 
wliich gives rise to the notion of the non-exi^tence of the jar The qualified notion of 
snob non-existence in a place can be explained as having been brought about by the 
collective action of all the aforesaid three processes, 

88 A person has passed the morning at a certain place , and all along he notices 
only the bare place, and nothing else enters into his mind And in the afternoon he is 
ashed if a tiger had been to that place in the morning. He calls un the place in his 
mind, and at once becomes cognisant of the fact that no tiger had been to the place; 
and he replies to the same effect. Here we find that the non-existence of the tiger 
had not been cognised while he was at the place ; in fact, no idea of the tiger had 
entered his head, so he conld not have realised its absence at that time Nor is the 
place before bis eyes, when the question is put to him. Therefore the idea 
of the non-existence of the tiger that he now has cannot be said to be due 
to the action of the senses; nor can it be said to be due solely to the non- 
perception of something that could have been perceived if it were present (it is spe- 
cially against this alterj^ative of the Naiyayiha that the present Karika is levelled) ; 
because this would be the cause of such notion of the tiger’s absence as would appear 
at the time the person was at the place. As a matter of fact, however, in the abof-e 
instance, we find that so long she was there the idea of the tiger never enteied liis 
head; and so the non-perception of the perceptible cannot be the cause of his subse- 
quent cognisance of the tiger’s absence, which must, therefore, be admitted to hove 
been the result of “ Negation” pure and simple, as aided by the iormei: c e'ptxon 
of the place and the slight remembrance of it in the afternoon. 

“ M that time — i.e., when its non-existence was cognised. That which is not 
cognised cannot constitute the Middle Term. 

30 At the time that the object is cognised to exist, it cannot be cognised to be 
non-extant. 
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on the other hand, the positive form has been cognised, then there can be 
no cognition of the nega.tive form. 

31. Nor can this ( positive form) be the predicate of the Minor pre- 
miss, as in the case of the Word. And, again, no positivity is held to 
be concomitant with all negativity. 

32. Even if we come across snch a case as where the exi.stence of 
one thing (place) is accompanied by that of another (jar), even then, we 
may also come across a case where in the same case (of the existence of 
thephce) we find the non-existence of another (jar). 

33. In a case where the non-existence of an object has never before 
been cognised, even in th at case, we find that the comprehension of its 
non-existence is independent of any conception of invariable concomitance. 

31. If there be a cognition of the relation of invariable concomitance 
of the existence of any object with the non-existence of another object, 
then we would have the comprebension of everything in the world 
by means of such ’^variable concomitance. 

35. Even when tbe existence of one object has been comprehended 
all people do not necessarily have an idea of the non-existence of 
every other object ; and thus, this being a case of non-concomitance, the 
cognition of existence caunot serve as the Middle Tetmi. 

36. When any relation is comprehended, it is necessary that the 
members i elated should be cognised. And by what men, ns would you have 
the cognition of non-existence (which you assert to be related by invariable 
concomitance, to existence ) ? 

37. At that time (i e , prior to the compiehension of the relatioii)^ 
the cognition of the member related could not be due to the Middle Term 
(because it has not yet been recognised as such) Hence the cognition 
of non-existence must be asserted to be due to some other means of know- 
ledge (besides Sense-perception, Inference, &c. ). 

This is levelled against the view that the existence of the place (and nob that of 
the jar) may be accepted to be the iliddle Term The sense of the reply is that it has 
been already shown (in the chapter on ‘‘ Word ”) that the Woid cannot be the property of 
its denotation ; and the same process of reasoning may be employed to show that so 
long as the non-exibtencc of the jar has not been cognised, the evistence of the place can- 
not be cognised as qualifying it. Because in the absence of the substratum 
where would the qualification subsist ? 

83 Though the presence of the place may be found in one case to be concomitant 
with the absence of the jar, yet at another time we could find the jar existing in the 
same place. No invariable concomitance between the two is possible. 

8* If, without any lestrictions, the concomitance of the existence of the cloth 
with the non-existence of the horse were to be accepted as a means of obtaining a 
notion of tlie nou-exisbenoe of the jar, then such an uncontrolled premiss would he 
an universal solvent bringing about the notion of everything in the world 

8& Whenever we perceive a phioe it is not necessary that we must directly become 
cognisant of the absence of everything else. Thus, then, we find that no case of exis- 
tence is invariably concomitaut wita non-existence in general. 
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38-39. The non-appearance of Sense-perception and the rest, would 
constitute the Middle Term.” Tiiere can be no relation between this (non- 
appearance) and any case of non-existence. Then, there would 

be a distinct relation between this and non-existence in general. But non- 
existence in general is not capable of bringing about any cognition. And 
inasmuch as there is non-concomitance of this (non-appearance) with 
the particular cases, how could these be comprehended by means of that 
non-appearance) ? 

88 S9 This objection emanates from the Baaddha, and his position is thus outlined 
in the Nyaya-ratndkard : “ If that which is capable of being seen at a place happens to 

be not seen, then it cannot be existing in the place j and since I do not see a jar here 
(which I should have seen if it had existed), therefore it does not exist here at this 
time. This 18 only a natural inference. Noyi-jpei ception U nothing more than the per- 
ception of one of the two objects of a relation ; as, in the case of the place and the 
jar, we see the place alone ; and this constitutes the absence of the jar. Thus then 
this non-peroeption being only a phase of perception, we cannot have the endless 
series of negations urged above j because the perception of one of the two members of 
a relation is cognisable by means of the Sense-organs ; and this is held to be identioa 
with the absence of the other member (the jar } ; for the sake of such usages as have 
been shown above. For these reasons, the non-appearance of Sense-perception can veiy 
well serve as the Middle Term, in the case of Negation. Or the inferential process may 
be otherwise explained. The existence of a visible object is always accompanied by its 
perception ; consequently, the absence of perception must mean the denial of exis- 
tence. ” The sense of the reply is thus explained : The absence of the jar cannot be 
rightly inferred from the mere negation of Sense-perception, &o. Because such a pre- 
miss could only lead to the inference of a general non-existence. While as a matter of 
fact, there never la any notion of such non-existence m general (which could be pos- 
sible only at the time of the Universal Dissolution); the cognition of non-existence 
always rests in some particular case of non-existence ; and this cannot be inferred from 
a general negation, &c., inasmuch as even when the jar exists, we have a general form 
of negation (in the negation of the cloth) Then the non-perception of the jar may be the 
Middle Term. But we ask — what is this non-perception of the jar? If iD is, as you 
say, only the peiception of the hare place, then this latter is a general assertion, 
and is possible during the existence as well as the non-existence of the jar ; and as 
such cannot lead to the inference of the absence of the jar. Then, the perception of 
one of the two members cannot serve as the Middle Term ; because we have such 
perception of one member, also when both the members are perceived. If the non- 
existence of the jar be explained as the .on-percepiion of the jar, — then, at the 
time of the inference of such negation, and also at the time of the compre- 
hension of the affirmative premiss, we w’ould stand in need of a series of non- 
perceptions, one after the other, ad tnfimtiim ; and as in the cognicion of the 
Middle Term, so also in that of the Minor Term, we would have the same endless- 
ness ; because you seek to prove the ahseuce of the visible object by means of the 
absence of its perception ; this absence of perception also, being an abseiice, could be 
cognised (according to you) only by means of another absence ; and so on, ad infinitnm. 
For these ireasons, tve must admit that the non-appearance of Sense-perception, &c., is the 
means of the cognition of Negation, by itself, and not by being made the Middle 
Term of an inferential argument j and when this has once been admitted, then upon 
this basis yon can raise any amount of inferential fabric. 

32 
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40-42. AnyfchiDg that is not fully kuown cannot serve as the Middle 
Term. If it he urged tliat this (non-appearance) is well known, — then (we 
reply that) this too, being a negative entity, could have been cognised only 
by means of another negative entity another non-appearance), as the 
Middle Term; this latter Middle Term too would have been compre- 
hended by means of another, — for nothing that is uncognised could ever 
be the Middle Term ; and this cognition too could only be by means of 
another Middle Term ; — f.e., the Middle Term and so on, we would have an 
endless series (of Middle Terms), In the case of the !N’egation of the 
Minor Term too, we would have the same endless series. Therefore (in 
order to avoid this endlessness) you will be forced to admit of a resting- 
place where this (non-appearance, a negation) itself would be the means of 
cognition, even in the absence of a Middle Term. 

43-44. An effect, in the shape of the notion ^ it is not,^ is seen to 
proceed directly from the non-appearance of Sense-perception, &c. ; and 
it is for this reason that we accept the fact of this non-appearance being the 
means of the cognition, because of its immediate (and invariable) prece- 
ence. You (the Bauddha) hold that cognition to be inferential which is 
brought about by means of the threefold relation (the two causal, and one 
natural) ; and certainly a case of non-appearance (a negation) does not 
stand in need of a cause (and hence no causal relation is possible in the 
case in question). 

46. If it be asked how can negation be a means of cognition ? ’’ 
(we reply) of what form is the object thereof ? Just as the object is 
negative, so would the means of cognising it be also negative. 

46, Just as in the case of a positive entity, nothing negative can be 
the means of its cognition ; so in the case of a negative object, nothing 
positive could be the means of its cognition. 

47. There is no royal command to the effect that only a positive 
entity can be the means of cognition. The character of being the means of 
cognition would, in the case of both (positive and negative entities), rest 
upon the fact of their bringing about definite concrete cognitions of their 
respective objects. 

48-49. If you deny the fact of negation being a means of cognition, 
simply on the ground of its being a negative entity, taking your stand on 
the belief that in all cases it is only a positive entity that has been seen 
to be the cause,'— then, in that case, a negative entity (non-appearance) 
could not he either a Middle Tern^, or an object of any cognition. And 
under such circumstances, you could uot explain the common usages shown 
above. 

50. Neither tlie non-appearances of other means of cognition, nor a 

4S-44 Threefold ) elation.^* The Bauddhas hold that all Inference is based upon 

only three relations t (1) that of the cause with the effect, (2) that of the effect with 

thd cause, and (3) that based upon the specific nature of the th^*""* concerned. 

S'! " The c,, because the place is seen, and is ameuable to visual peiception 
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negation, can be tbe property (or predicate of any tbing). The place, 
where we have the negation (of the jar), ia not related to this (non- 
appearance). 

51. The non-appearance may be related to something else, that is 
not near (us at that time). But this something else cannot be the object 
of cognition, — because it is devoid of the character of predicate as well as 
that of the subject. 

52. There would be a relation of this (non-appearance) with Nega- 
tion, inasmuch as it has a negation for its object. But this fact of nega- 
tion being an object depends upon a comprehension of the negation ; and 
when this (negation) has been comprehended, nothing is left that could 
be the object of the Inference (having the ‘ non-appearance as the 
Middle Term). 

53. Between the two there is no other relation, such as conjunction 
or Inference. Thus we see that so long as Negation is not comprehended, 
the character of the predicate cannot belong (to ‘ non-appearance, &c.’) ; 
and when this has been comprehended, then your inference would become 
redundant (as proving what has already been comprehended, even before 
the comprehension of the premises). 

54-55. (1) The absence of the other five means of cognition differs 

from these, “ Sense-perception,’* <fec , — because it is denoted by the Word 
“ Negation,” — ^just as among the objects of cognition (by the six means of 
cognition), the object of “ Negation ** is negative, while those of the other 
five are positive entities (2) Negation (or non-existence) is cognised by 
a means similar to itself (^^e., Negative), — because it is an object of cogni- 
tion, — just as positive entities. Therefore “ Negation” must be distinct 
from all things positive. 

56. That all actions do not become related to all the results, that all 
sacrifices do not become related to all the subsidiaries, and that all these 
subsidiaries do not become related to one another, — all this is cognised by 
means of this (Negation). 

57. Thus, by means of arguments, as well as by Verbal testimony, 
the six means of cognition have been differentiated and defined in the 
Bhashya. Besides these (six) two other means of cognition are accepted 
by some people. But these are included in the aforesaid six. Hence the 
sixfoldness of tbe means of cognition is established. 

58. The notion of “ hundred ** as existing in the “ thousand ’ — ex- 
plained as being due to “ Probability ” — is only brought about by the fact 
of the invariable concomitance (of a hundred with a thousand) ; and as 

A positive entity cannot be a subje'cc having a negative entity for its predicate 
nor can it be the predicate of a negative sabject ; because the two are mutually con- 
tradictory. 

“ Verbal testimony e., on the authority of Jaimiui, who has enunciated 
only six means of right cognition. 
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sucli, it is identical with. Inference. And much of what is known in the 
■world as Tradition ” is not always true ; and whatever happens to he 
true that does not differ from “ Valid Testimony.” 

Thtis ends the Chapter on Negation. 

Section 10. 

CITRAKSHEPA. 

1. In the fii’st instance, our opponents (the Banddhas, &c.), had 
objected to the Vedio passages appertaining to supernatural results (as 
Heaven and the like ) ; whereas in the present passage it is passages ap- 
pertaining to worldly results (acquirement of cattle, &o.), that are 
objected to, — and this too by the author of the Sutra. 

2-3. “ (1) Passages, treating of the Citra sacrifice, &c., as leading to 

such results as the acquirement of cattle, &c., are false, — because, though 
they treat of perceptible objects, yet no such objects are actually perceptible. 
And again, that which is so (treating of perceptible objects, and found 
to be devoid of any such objects) is always found to be false, — just as 
the assertion of a liar that ‘ there are fruits on the river bank,’ when no 
such fruits are found to exist. 

4-5. “ (2) And again, the Citra sacrifice cannot lead to the acquirement 

of cattle, — because it does not bring about such a result at the time of its 
performance, as do bath and feeding, &c. Or, (3) the acquirement of cattle 
cannot be the result of the Citra sacrifice, — because it is not seen to 
exist at the time that the sacrifice is performed, — like Heaven, and the 
pleasures of satisfaction. As a negative instance for both these syllogisms 
we may have pleasure attending upon shampooing. 

6. “ If it be urged that immediate sequence is not mentioned (in 

the passage CitrayH yajeia pngukdmah), — we deny this, because such im- 
mediate consequence is clearly implied by the assertion ; and it is also 
signified by implication, which also forms part of the Word. 

“ At — it.e., when the validity of tho Veda was questioned. (Vide supra). 
This refers to the Bhashya passage — Sense-perception and tho rest are the means 
of right cognition j bnt how is the Word, &o , &c.** The former objection was aimed 
at the passages mentioning snperphysical results, and emanated from opponents. 
The present objection however is aimed at the pa'^sagea speaking of worldly results, 
and is made by the author of the Vritti to proceed from the aphorism itself. 

Absence f — i.e., cattles are not seen to follow immediately after the 

sacrifice. 

A.6 Bath and Feeding produce results at the time of their accomplishment. 
Heaven, &c., are not found to exist when the * Citra ^ sacrifice is performed ; and as 
snch cannot be said to be its effects. The same may bo said also of such results as 
the acquisition of cattle, <&o. Pleasure is felt at the time that the shampooing is done. 
But such is not the case with the 'Citra sacrifice and the acquisition of Cattle. 

^ The sense of the objection to the objections is that the above arguments fall 
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7. ‘‘ Because no otlier time is specified, and because siicli is the 
character of actions in general, therefore immediate sequence must belong 
to the case of such enjoined sacrifices as the Citra and the like. 

8. “ In the above instance v^e have non-agreement with ordinary 
perception ; in another case we have utter contradiction ; because we see 
with our eyes, the body being burnt to ashes, which is contrary to a 
journey to Heaven. 

9. “ The passage mentioning ^ yajndyudJii,' & g., is false, — because of 
its contradiction by Sense-perception. As an affirmative instance (of simi- 
larity in this syllogism) we have the stone-passage Stone is floating”) ; 
and as a negative instance (of dissimilarity) the assertion of a trustworthy 
person. 

10. “ If the sacrificer be said to be something apart from the 
body (that is burnt) then, in that case, that something could not hold the 
sacrificial implements (and hence could not be called ^ Yajndytidhz 
Nor again, could the character of yajamdna belong to this something. In 
fact the very fact of the existence of any such thing (apart from the body) 
can hardly be believed. 

11. If this (passage of heaven-going) were a direct injunction (like 
the Citra passage), then there would have been no difference between this 
and the instance of non-perception (instanced in the Citra passage) ; and 
as such it would not have been mentioned separately. 

12. “ And again, if the passage were an injunction, then the contra- 
diction could have been removed, by assuming the result to follow at 
some future time. As a matter of fact, however, the passage is only an 
assertion of an event affirmed to happen at the present time; and as such 
it does not adniit of any such explanation of the contradiction. 

to the ground, because the passage does nob lay down that the acquisition, ot cattle is 
to follow immediately after the performance of the sacrifice. But the original objec- 
tor replies that though such immediate sequence is not directly mentioned, yet it is 
distinctly implied by indication, which is only a particular form of verbal denota- 
tion. 

8 Another case,'^ — ^ e., t^e passage ** Esha yajndyudht yajamdnah anjasd swargam 
lolcmnydti ” — referring to the sacrificer, who is dead, and is placed upon the funeral 
pyre with all the sacrificial implements in his hands, — lays down that such a sacrificer 
proceeds directly to Heaven. The sense of the objection is that inasmuch as the 
body which bears the implements, is seen to be burnt to ashes, the mention of its 
journey to Heaven is contradictory to direct Sense-perception. 

9 The assertion of a trustvf orthy person is always in keeping with facts of Sense- 
perception ; and it is only as such that it is true. The present case is not so ; hence it 
must be false. 

U This Kanldreievs to the Bhashya passage “ na ca na ydtUi, &c.,” and is with 
reference to an ob 3 ection that such an assertion of the Bhashya is superfluous; because 
whether the passage is a Vidhi or not, it makes no difference in the above arguments. 
The sense of the Karika is that the Bhashya adds this in order to differentiate the pre- 
sent passage from the Citra passage. 
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13. “ Though, as a matter of fact, the body being burnt, the as- 
serted result could not belong to it, even if the passage were an injunc- 
tion, — yet on the strength of (such) an injunction there could be an as- 
sumption (of something apart from the body, to which the result, Journey 
to Heaven, wv uld appertain) ; and it is such an assumption that is set 
aside by the Sentence (^Na ca iia ydttti vidhih ’). 

14. “ Such (contradiction of facts of Sense-perception) is found to 
he the case with almost all A^tha^ddas and Mayitras, hence all these may 
be made the subject of the above proposition asserting the falsifcy of 
such vedic passages as those above cited ‘ Esha yajndyudJii, &c., &c.) 

15. “ Such being the case, falsity would also belong to the passages 
laying down the Agnihotra, &o. ; — because they are parts of the Veda, — 
like the Citra passage, 

Thus e7ids the Chapter on Citi dTcsTiB^a* 

Section 11. 

SAMBAHDHIKSHEPA. 

1-2. The argument proving the theory of the author is this : (1) 
Vedic assertions are not false, — because in regard to their own significa- 
tions, they are independent of the speaker, — like the notions of the word 
and its denotation. (2) Or, Ideas originating in the Veda are true, — because 
they arise from sentences that are eternal, — like the signification of a Sen- 
tence. And in this case we also have the support of the arguments shown 
before (under Aph, 2). 

3- 4. Taking his stand upon the fact of the relation between word 
and its meaning being eternal, the author of the Bhashya has set aside 
the invalidity of the Veda in order to establish its self-evidential charac- 
ter. And after this has been done, the objector declai’es its falsity on the 
ground of its originating in the absence of any relation (between word 
and its meaning). 

4- 5. That there is a relation, and that it is eternal have been declared, 
by the assertion “ AutpattiJcastu, &c.,” with a view to set aside the falsity 
(of the Veda). Both of these facts are denied by the objector; of these 
two, that there is no relation between Word and Meaning is here consider- 
ed ; and that it is non-eternal will he considered later on. ( KdrilcSs, 45, 46 ). 

That is to say, sincse the condition of contradiction is the same, such Mantras 
may also be held to be false, on the sole ground of their being contrary to Sense - 
perception. 

In the Bhashya, we have autpattikasiu^ which proves the theory of the 

trustworthiness of the Veda, &c., and leaves for a while the objections urged in the 
“ Citrakshepa ” ; because when the authenticity of the Veda has been once established, 
on the strength of that, we would have all objections answered. 

*•4 Says the Bhashya : “ The word has no relation with its meaning, whence 
could it be due to human origin ? ” The meaning of this is that when the relation 
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6-10. Since no other relation is possible, contact or connection alone 
remains behind. And it is in this relation alone that we have the sure cog- 
nizance of ordinary people. Consequently it is the presence of this relation 
(between word and the object denoted) that is denied (by the objector) in 
the following manner : “ The word is not related to the object denoted, — be- 
cause it is not found to exist simultaneously in the same place with the 
other, — like the Yindhya is not related with the Himalaya. ’’ In the 
same manner non-relation may be proved with regard to the object denoted, 
or with regard to both of them. In order to establish the minor 
Premiss of the above argument (that they are not found to exist in the 
same place), the instance of the ‘razor,* <fcc., has been brought forward 
(by the objector in the Bhashya). Men of the other party (that of the 
author himself), taking their stand upon the relation of denotativness 
(expressiveness ),' say : If the objector seek to disprove the existence of 
the relation of contact, then your effort is superfluous (because we also 
deny this in the case of the word and its meaning) ; if, on the other 
hand, you seek to disprove the existence of all relation, then your 
argument is contradicted by such cases as those of the words “ Father ** 
and “ Son,^^ &c. Similarly (if all relation be denied) then the predicate 
(absence of all relation) of the conclusion fails, in the case of the instance 
of the Yindhya and the Himalaya, which bear to each other, the relation 
of existing on the same Earth. 

11-12. If the relation of expressiveness be denied, then there is con- 
tradiction to ordinary usage ; and contradiction also to the objector’s own 
declaration, — because it is not possible, by means of words devoid of all 
relation (with their meanings), to explain one’s theories to the other 
party. 

between the Word and its meaning has been ascertained to be eternal, it would also 
imply the eternality of the members related; and being eternal, these could not 
have any discrepancies, in the shape of falsity and the like, — and these having 
been set aside, the self-sufficient authority of the Veda would become established. 
Consequently, in order to strike at the very root of this reasoning, the objector is 
made, in the Bhashya, to deny all relationship between the Word and the Meaning 

6-10 Says the Bhashya *• “ If there were any relation between the word and the 
meaning, the utterance of the words ‘ Razor * and ‘ Sweet Cake* would bring about a 
cut in the face and its filling with sweets respectively.** It may be objected to this 
assertion on the part of the objector that there is no such rule as that the two mem- 
bers related should always oo-exist in the same place. With a view to this it has been 
declared that no other relation save that of Conjunction or Contact is possible, between 
the Word and its meaning ; and hence whenever one of them would exist, the other 
would surely exist. “ lihe other 'party, — says the Bhashya : *•' That relationship 

which can be here pointed out, &o.’* 

6.10 “ Father and Son. *’ — In the case of these words, there is certainly a relation 
between their denotations, — and as such a total denial of the relationship between the 
denotations of all words is not true. 

11.18 '' Devoid, iVc. as declared by the objector. 
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12- 13. Then, as a matter of fact, in the action of denotation (or ex- 
pression) the objective character belongs to the object denoted, and that 
of instrumentality or agency to the Word ; 

13- 14». Since both (word and naeariing) are predicates in the com- 
prehension (of assertions), and as such both are accepted to be concomi- 
tant ; and the relation of the word and its meaning consists in the fact 
of both of them being restricted to one comprehension. 

14- 15. Though theie can be no relation between the different cases, 
yet in the case of an action, we have the fact of one thing being the 
helper and another the helped, cognised through the connection of that 
action ; and it is this (fact of the meaniog being the helped and the word 
the helper) that constitutes the particular relation between Word and 
Meaning. 

13.15 The action of denotation, belonging to the Word, has for, its result, the com- 
prehension of the meaning ; and this ia none other than a knowledge of the Word 
which, when considered in relation to its result in the shape of the comprehension of 
the object denoted, is known as the action of denotation. And in such a case, that 
which is the ob3eot of comprehension, is accepted to he the object denoted by that Word j 
and the Word is either the means of comprehension, or the agent that makes the 
meaning comprehended by the person ; the consideration of these two alternativ'^s is 
reserved for a future occasion. 

1S.I4. This anticipates the following objection t “ Even if the above facts be accepted, 
all that they can prove ia that the Word and the Meaning belong to a single action 
of denotation, and not that they are in any way related to one another. ” The sense 
of the reply ia that in the case of the predicates of propositions (as both the Word and 
the Meaning are in the present case), the fact is that by the force of the action 
in which they cohere, they are made concomitant ; and therefrom results the relation 
of mutual restriction. Even between the Subject and the Predicate, there is this con- 
comitance. The subject draws the action to itself, and the action reverts to it only 
after it has taken with itself the Predicate which forms a part of its own. In the case 
in question, the predominant factor is the object denoted j and this, with a view 
to the accomplishment of its comprehension, takes to the action of Denotation ; 
this latter, in its turn, takes to the Word. And thus, between the Word and its 
Meaning, there is the relation of being restricted to the same action (of Denotation). 
This rule of restriction is thus explained : That action of Denotation which has the 
word “ Cow ’’ for its instrument has for its objective, the object coic, and conversely, 
that which has the object coxu for its objective has the word Cow ” for its instrument. 
Though this restriction could not apply to the case of woids with many meanings, or 
when the same object is denoted by many words, — yet as a rule, we do not admit of 
such words and synonymcj as this would make tlie signification of the words in a 
particular context doubtful However in a case where we do come across such words, 
authorised by the scriptures, we are forced to accept the chance of doiihffulness. But the 
relation above explained remains intact, in the generality of cases, the other cases 
being only exceptions to it. 

The Word being the instrument and the meaning the objective. The Word 
helps to make the meaning comprehended and thus capable of usage j and thus, 
there is between the Word and its Meaning, this relation of the /ieZpcr and the helped, 
"which is the same as that of the expressor and the expressed. 
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16. It has already been proved (above) that invariable coneomitauca 
is not the means (of signification). 

16-18. If by the Word ^ Sanjua ’ (name) be meant the fact of its 
being the means of comprehension, then it could not be the integral 
^ part of denotation. 1 he name is postulated by usage according as the 
Word is found leading to the comprehension (of the meaning) ; and 
the name itself does not signify the meaning, so long as the relation 
(of the name with the meaning) has not been ascertained. Therefore 
the expressiveness of the name follows subsequently, as iu the case of 
smoke (which leads to the inference of fire, after the invariable concomi- 
tance of the two has been ascertained). And hence, like the smoke, it 
(name) would not form tlie integral part of denotation.*^ 

18-21. This (Sanjna) is not of the same character as smoke, 
Because in the case of these latter, the inference (of fire from smoke) 
results after the invariable concomitance (of fire and smoke) has been 
ascertained, before which there is no idea of the smoke as being the 
means of comprehending (the existence of fire); whereas in the pi’esent 
case (of Verbal denotation) there is no idea of invariable coneoraitaaice 
before that of the denotativeness (of the Word). Whenever the relation 
(of the Word and the Object denoted) is recognised through the asser- 
)us of old (knowing) people, there — and in no other form— at once follows 
he idea that the Word is the means of the comprehension (of the said 
meaning). 

21-24. In some places old people assert that *such and such a 
meaning is to be understood by such and such a Word ;* in other places 
they say ‘this is the expressive (Word) and that the expressed (mean- 
ing) ;* while in other cases, younger people find that there is an action (of 
the middleaged person following the Verbal utterance (of an old person 
directing him to a certain course of action), and thereby they infer that 
the middleaged man must have comprehended the meaning (of the older 
man*s utterance), and decides that ‘ because tke middleaged man has 
understood the Word to denote such a meaning, therefore ordinary people 
know these to have tlie characters of being the expressive and tlw 
expressed respectively.’ 

't* The concomitance is recognised only after the denotation has been accomplished, 
and never before that, 

18_SI In the case of smoke, the comprehension is preceded by the idea of invari- 
able concomitance, whereas in the ease in question, it is quite the reverse. 

Tills anticipates the following objection ; “ Inasmuch as it is only a Sen- 
tence uttered by the old man that is found to express a meaning, denotativeness must 
belong to the Sente7ice, and not to the Word/* The sense of the reply is that though 
at first there is snch a mixed np comprehension, when the Sentence * bring the cow * 
is pronounced, — yeb wlmn it is followed by another direction — ‘ take away the horse,’ 
and the other person acts accordingly, — then the boy looking upon the scene comes to 
comprehend tlie umanings of the words "cow ** and ** horse,** apart from the Sentences . 

S3 
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24- 25. Thus, thougli, in the beginning, the denotativeness (of a Word) 
is found to be mixed up (in the Sentence), yet, subsequently, by means of 
affirmative and negative concomitance, the meaning of the Word is asser- 
tained apart from the Sentence. 

25- 26. On account of the presence of. such multifarious denotations, 
partaking of such diverse factors as class^ property^ substance, action, and the 
manifold sub-divisions of these, quickly brought about both directly and 
indirectly (by indication), — ordinary people have no cause to enquire into 
a definite ascertainment of the one specifie object of denotation. 

27-29. People versed in Syntax (the Mimansakas) however only dis- 
criminate it in order to get at the comparative strength and weakness (among 
the diverse significations of a Word). (For instance) a word denotative 
of the class is weak when expressing a particular individual through 
indication, because such indication (of the particular individual by a 
word denotative of the class) is intervened by the class (intervening 
between the word and the individual indicated). Therefore it is necessaiy 
that some discrimination be made as to how mucli forms the {direct) 
denotation of a Word, and how much is indicated by means of the denota- 
tion, through an eternal relation. 

29-31. Since when the general word (‘cow^)is used, and there is 
no mention of any particular kind (of cows), we find the former (general 
name) applying to the particular (kind of cow) also; and again since 
wlien a higher genus is named (f.i. ‘living beings^), if the particular 

When the word “ cow ” uttered, the person brings a particular animal, which is not 
brought when that particular is not nsed. Such are the affirmative and negative pro- 
cesses hy which the denota^ ons of individual words come to be ascertained. 

27.S9 The sumniiin gaii is the class ‘ substance,’ and as the species inclnded 
therein, we have the classes, Earth,' ‘ living beings,* * cow * — the one following being 
a species under the preceding class, “ Earth ’* is a specific of the class * substance,* and 
generic with regard to ‘ living beings. * Kow, if the word * Earth * be made to express 
the specific class of ‘ living beings ,* it can do so only by directly denoting the class 
‘ Earth,* and thereby indicating the class ‘ living beings * as included within itself ; 
this indication being necessarily intervened by the denotation of the class ‘ Earth,’ 
and thereby being a little weakened iu the process. We have a Sentence in the 
Veda — “ Ahavamye giihoti^^ ^ here the word ^ juhoti^ directly denotes the homa in 
general, and indicates, through that, the particular Homa, the Patnisanyaja,” for 
instance. Another sentence is — “ Odrhapatye patnisanydjan ” ; which directly denotes 
the particular Homas as to be performed in the Gdi hapaiya fire ; and hence we find 
that the relation of the Patntsanydja to the Qdrhapatya is much closer than that with 
the Ahavaniyas ; and accordingly this latter is set aside in favour of the former. If 
tlie comparative strength of denotation, &o., were not determined, then we would have 
no standard by which to arrive at a definite conclusion iu the case cited. 

S9.SI When the word “Cow ’* is uttered, even if the particular “red ’* kind of cow 
be not mentioned, the former generic name “ Cow ** is found to apply to all the 
different kinds of cows ; and thus we see that wherever we have the class ‘ cow * we 
have the name “ Cow. ** On the other hand, when a higher Genus — “Substance” or 
“ livings beings” — -is named, even if there is no mention of any other species than the 
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species of tliis cow ’) be not named, the former name C living beings ’ ) 
does not give any idea of (tlie particular ‘ class cow ’) ; therefore from 
such affirmative and negative concomitance, there arises the idea that 
the word ‘ cow ’ denotes only that object which has the dewlap &c, 

31-32, Thus we find that at first we have (in the word * cow ’) the 
character of signifying (the object cow) ; and based upon this is its deno- 
tativeness (or expressiveness) ; and this is the relation, of tJie name and 
the named, which is here spoken of as a restricted particular relation, * inva- 
riable concomitance,^ 

33. “ Inasmuch as, prior to the recognition of the relation (between 
the word and its meaning), the words ‘cow,* &c, do not signify the 
object, — such words cannot have any denotative power, — like the words 
‘ Devadatta ’ and the like.” 

34. Just as it is by usage alone that a word is cognised as signifying 
an object, so it is in the same manner that we have the cognition of its 
Denotative power, which is recognised to be the means of that sig- 
nification, 

35. Just as the cognition of the form of the word helps the final 
result (in tlie shape of the recognition of the meaning of the word), so 
also does recognition of the relation (between the word aud meaning) ; 
and this does not take away the denotative power of the word, 

covsj we do not have the word “ cow applying, in the absence of the definite cl ass 
* Cow.* Thus we lind that when the cow exists, the name ** Cow applies to ifc ; and 
when it does not exist, the name does not apply,— and aooordiogly we conclude that 
the object coio, as characterized by the presence of the dewlap^ &o., is denoted by the 
word “ Cow. ” 

81-Bi The particular means of signification are threefold : (1) the senses, which, 
by their mere presence, give rise to the idea of the object, as being in contact with 
themselves ; (2) the Inferential Middle Term, which gives an idea of the conolnsion 
through tbe premises ; (3) the expressive power of Words, which gives an idea of the 
object, immediately after it has been ascertained that snch a word signifies snoh an 
object. In the case cited, we find that ns soon as the mere fact of the word “Cow** 
signifying the object cow has been ascertained,^ — even if no other relation between them 
is recognised — , we at once obtain an idea of the signification of the word “ Cow, ” 
whenever it happens to be pronounced j and from this we oonolude that snch a signi- 
fication, in the absence of any other relation, must be based upon a r6lii.tion other than 
those of the Sense-orgaus and the Middle Term ; and to this particular relation, w© give 
the uame ** Denotative ** or Expressive ; and it is this relation that has been called 
** invariable concomitance above ; because in the case of the Word and its meaning, 
we cannot have the ordinary invariable ' oonoomitauce based upon the identities of 
location or duration. 

85 The objector has been made to urge, in the Bhashya, that ^‘if the word is ex- 
pressive of the object, wherefore does it not signify it the first time that it is heard by 
a person ” ? This argument is explained in the Kariki : just as the word Devadatta 
can have no inherent denotativeness, &c., &c. 

84 “ Means the process whereby the object is signified by the word. This 
act^doea not strike at the denotative power of the word. 
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36. In* fact., •whatever is known to be tlie means of the accomplish- 
ment of anything, it always stands in need of anxilliary causes ; but this 
does not destroy the power (or capability) of the former accepted cause, 

37- 38. There is no cause, either in the ordinary world or in the 
Veda, wliich does not stand in need of an aecessoi’y aid, afforded by a 
knowledge of the process (of tlie causal action), wliich latter is necessary 
for the accomplishment of a full idea of every causal relationship, 

38- 39. The cause is distinguished from the process^ by means of a 
discrimination of the intimate (cognate) from the foreign (heterogenous) f 
and sometimes the said distinguishing depends upon the option of the 
speaker ; for when one is much troubled by darkness, he is found to ex- 
claim ‘ what is the use of ray eyes, Yvhen my seeing has to be brought 
about by the aid of the lamp * ? 

40. But as a general rule, we find that, since a blind man cannot 
see even by means of hundreds of lamps, therefore in the case of the 
perception of colour, <fec., the only manifesting cause is the eye (and not 
the lamp). 

41. The eye is accepted to be the cause, (1) because it is cognised 
to bo stronger (in the case of the specific visual perception) than the con- 
nection of the body, soul and mind, on the ground of (these latter being 
common to all perception, and the eye itself) having a specific relation 
(to the perception in question), and (2) because it is found to be in closer 
proximity to the seat of visual perception (than the accessories, lainp^ &c.) 

42. In the same manner, in the case in question, the cognition of 
the relation (between word and meaning) is only an accessory. If you 

8^ It is not tbe Word alone that stands in need of an accessory in the shape of 
the cognition of the relation between tlie word and its meaning ; such is the case 
with everything that is known to be a canse. 

81 Even in the case of visual peiception we have the need of light j bnt this 
does not in any way affect the fact of the eye having the faculty of vision. In fact 

a knowledge of the process of the operation of the causes, — of the Eye for instance, 

is necessary for the full recognition of its causal efficiency, 

88.89 This anticipates the following objection ; “ When both the cause (the denota- 
tive power of the word) and the process (tbe cognition of the relation between the 
word and meaning) are expressed by the word, what standard have you got to 
differentiate the cause from the piocedures” f The reply is that that which is moi© 
cognate is the cause, and that Tvbich is less so is the process. 

*1 This anticipates the following objection : “ We do not see even when the eye 
is fally active, if there is no relation between the Spnl and the Body, and the Soni 
and the :Mjnd (i.e., if there is absent-mindedness), therefore it is this latter connection 
that must be accepted as the cause of perception.** The sense of the reply is that 
the said connection is a factor common to all perceptions, and as such, cannot be accep- 
ted as tbe specific cause of a particular perception,— that of tbe eye for instance. 

The real cause is the word, on account of its close proximity to the denotation, 
if even then yon persist in holding the cognition of the relation to be the cause, you 
are welcome to it ; and we will not try to persuade you any farther. 
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hold it to be the cause, on the groQiul of simplicit}", then ^\lierefore 
should anyone dissuade you from such a course ? 

43. The passage of the Bliashya beginning -with just as the eye, 
&C.J points out the contradiction (involved in the argumerit brought for- 
ward by the objector, in Karika 33). And, as a matter of fact, even in the 
case of ‘ Devadatta ’ (cited as an instance, in the same Kaiika), people 
accept the presence of a latent (denotative power). 

44}, Inasmuch as even in the presence of external lights in the 
shape of lamps, colour, &c., are not perceived by the blind, and because of 
the immediate sequence of the final result (visual perception) (to the action 
of the eye), the Eye is accepted to be the cause (^.e., the means of visual 
perception). 

45. The relation of the name and tlie named (i.e., the denotative 
relation) has its recognition dependent upon human agency ; and as such 
it does not exist prior to the existence of men. If such relation he desired, 
then it cannot but be caused (i.e., not eternal). 

46. “ Since the two are located in different places and time, 
therefore, there is no similarity between these two {Name and the Named), 
— ^just as between the yar and a fiece of rope, and hence there cannot be 
any natural relationship between them.^' 

Thtis ends the chapter on “ Savihandliahshepa.^^ 

Sectioi^ 12* 

ON SPHO'TA.^' 

1. When the substrate has been recognised, the comprehension of 
the object of which it is the substrate becomes an easy matter. And 
because the enquiry deals with the relation, therefore the Bhashya has said 
“ now, in the word ‘ cow/ 

^ Latent i.e., — brought about in full force, as soon as tbe name is given to 
a particular individaal — {Vide ch» on “ Sense-perception”). 

Human Agency ” — the cognition of the m^^nings ot words has been shown to 
be dependent upon the utteraxices of experienced persons, &c. This shows that, prior to 
the existence of these people, the relationship between the word and its meaning did 
not exist. And as such it cannot be eternal, as laid down in the Bhffihya. 

It is a fact of ordinary experience that a relation is found to subsist between 
two objects that are in some way identical. The name and the named {i.e , the word 
and its meaning) however, are in no way identical, either in extension or in duration, 
as shown by the Bhashya : The ivojd istn the mouth, Just as, there being 

no natnral connection between the jTar and the rope, their only connection is brought 
about by human agency, — so, in the same manner, in the case of the word and its 
meaning, there being no natural relationship, the denotativeness of words cannot but 
be accepted to be created by human agency ; and as such, it cannot be said to be 
eternal. 

I Says the Bhashya : “ Kow then in the case of ‘ Gauh,* which is the word ” ? 
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2. Who bj liimself would give any reply to such theorists as liold 
theories contrary to the facts of Sense-perception ? Consequently the 
Bhasliya cites the opinion of a revered person. 

3. Those, who hold the cognition of the word to depend upon the 
comprehension of its meaning, may rest for the time being. At present 
we consider the cognition of the word as (it appears) through Sense- 
perception. 

4. Our “ Sense-perception *’ is not incapable (of giving rise to the 
cognition of the word) ; and when the object (the word) has been ascer- 
tained by means thereof, no other more capable means is possible, with 
reference to which (the cognition of word) could be considered. 

5. Therefore when the word has been cognised by the Ear, whether 
it denotes its meaning or not, it has the character of the Word ; and it 
is only thus that the fact of common experience is not contradicted. 

6. If the capacity of the word ‘ Word ’ depend upon the compre- 
hension of the meaning, then an entity, other than the Word, will have to 
he postulated, — because the word ‘ Word ’ is not ordinarily known to be 
so dependent (upon the comprehension of meaning). 

7. Because smoke ^ &c., leading to the comprehension of the existence 
of fire^ <kc., cannot be said to be words ; and again because they do not give 
any sense, — the name “ Qabda ” could not be denied to single letters. 

8. Even prior to the comprehension of the meaning, if a word be 
duly cognised by the Ear, the name ‘ Word ’ cannot he denied to it. Con- 
versely, even if a meaning be comprehended, the name ‘ W rd * cannot apply 
to that which is not comprehended by the Ear. 


The Kirika anticipates the objection that the opponent has objected to the presence of 
any eternal relation between the word and its meaning j and hence what was necessary 
for the Bhashya to do was to prove the eternality of snch relation The sense of the 
Karika is that after the nature of the word itself has been ascertained, the considera- 
tion of its relations becomes an easy matter. 

S Says the Bhasya ; “ The word * Ganh * is nothing more than the letters ga, au 

and the Fisargra — as declared by the revered TJpavarsha” The Karika means that the 
name of TJpavarsha is given, not with a view to show that the opinion is not a — 
greeable to the Author himself, but only tc cite the authority of a revered person ; 
as the Author dare not contradict, by himself, the pet theories of such clever people 
as the Vaiyiklranas, who hold the word to be something quite apart from the 
letters it is composed of,-— a theory that is opposed to a directly perceptible fact. 

* The word “ Word ” is known in the world to be that which is perceived by the 
Ear ; and the Ear only hears the letters ; hence we conclude that word is nothing more 
than the component letters. 

* ** Entity other than the Wcu'd, -t.e., based upon the denotation of the meaning by 
the word, wliich could not be expressed by the word, Word ” ; because that would 
contradict all accepted usage. 

7 If the mere fact of bringing about the comprehension of something were the 
sole differentia of the cHose ** Word,*' then would also become included in that 
class; because it brings about the comprehension of the existence of Fire. And again, 
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0. As a matter of fact, we find tliat indepfendeiitly of one another, by 
means of auditory perception are comprehended, in their respective ioims, 
the letters (constituting a word), and not either a preceding or a subsequent 
object. 

JO Even when the letter is uttered with the least effort, it is either 
clearly recognised as a full letter, or it is not recognised at all. 

11. Apart from the letter itself, its constituent parts are never cog- 
nised ; nor are these (parts) ever found to be intermixed with the letter, 
as the threads are with the piece of cloth. 

12. And since these parts are never cognised ( by means of Sense- 
perception), they can have no cogniser in the shape of a Middle Term. Nor 
is there any scripture laying down such cognition with regard to it. And 
since it is not perceived (by the sense) Analogy cannot apply to it. 

13. Nor would there be any inconsistency in the letter, if the 
existence of such parts be denied ; just as there is no inconsistency in the 
case of such parts (of binary compounds, as atoms) not having any further 
parts (of themselves). 

14. Why too, should not the letter, devoid of any constituent parts, be 
cognisable by Sense-perception ? As in the case of the Aka 9 a, so in the 
case in question also, we would have for the Middle Term (in an inferential 
process leading to the cognition of such partless letters), an idea (of the 
letter) devoid of any notion of the parts. 

15. Like Aka 9 a too, even when there is diffe^'ence of locality, there 
can be no real differenc*. among the letters themselves. “But then if they 

if that were the sole differentia, then a single letter, not capable of giving any sense, 
would cease to be included in the said class. Both these, the inclusion as well as the 
exclusion, are equally absurd. 

5 The letters ga, &c., are those that are heard by the Ear j nothing besides these 
can be so heard. By the phrase ‘ preceding object ’ are meant the oonstibuent parts of a 
letter, and by ‘ subsequent object * are meant the classes ‘ Gatwa ’ ' Autwa^ and * Go(jab- 
datwa, * the word * Gauh ’ considered as one component whole apart from the letters, 
and such other assumptions as the “ S'phota and the rest. 

10 This Jcdrlkd proves that as a fact of Sense-perception, no constituent parts of 
letters are ever cognised. No iii&ennediate course is possible. Even when the letter is 
only whispered, it is either fully recognised as the letteo'j or being not heard it is not 
cognised at all. 

in They are not cognised by means of Inference. 

18 The atom which is a part of the binary compound, is accepted to be without 
any parts of il 8 owa ; and if there is no inconsistency iu this, there can be none in the 
denial of parts to letters. Therefore the cognition of uny such parts of letters cannot 
be said to be due to Apparent Inconsistency. 

1^ “Middle Term’** — The argument may be thus stated — “Letters are without 
parts — because we have a sensuous cognition of these as devoid of parts — ^just as we 
bare one of Aka9a.’* 

18 Though the letter ga may be found in different places, yet it is the same every- 
where, just as the Aka 9 a is the same ever 3 rwhere. With this Karika begins the denial of 
the ‘ * suhseqtieni objects — spoken of in K. 9. And the Author begins with the denial of 
the class “ Gatioa, The meaning is that all * ga^ is one and-the same, the 'different 
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were all the same) there could be no idea of difference among them.*^ 
( Reply)* How then, have you the idea of singleness (of the class * Gatwa ’) ? 

16. Question : “We have the idea of singleness with regard to the class 
(*• Gatwa ’), and that of diversity with regard to the individual ga^s* We 
do not hold to the diversity (of the individaals) alone', and therefore it 
is not impossible for us to have an idea of singleness (of the class) ” 

17. But in the case of letters, apart from the class “Word^* QCah- 
datwa^). We have no other class applying to them as distinct from the indivi* 
dual (letters). And if there is no other class (applying to the individual 
letter), it can only he a letter (and not a class). 

18. The idea that it is the same (letter) does not savour of similar*- 
ity, because there is no similarity in the absence of a similarity of con- 
stituent parts, and there are no such parts in letters. 

19. Because the letter ga is an object of Sense-perception, therefore 
the precltision of its contraries can be of no use (in its cognition) ; nor, at the 
time (of the cognition of the letter ga)^ is any denotative word or any 
Middle Term, cognised (and as such the cognition cannot be either verbal 
or inferential). 

20. Question : “ Just as in the case of ga^ &c., we postulate the class 
‘Word’ Cahdatwa* and as in the case of the different species of 
cows, we have the class ‘ Cow,’ — so in the same mannei', why could not w© 
postulate the class ‘ Gatwa ’ (as applying to all ga^s) ” ? 

21-23. Answers When the different individual cows, and the different 
ga^Sf have been recognised in the form of individaals, they become, as such, 
incomprehensible by any idea of class ; and it is for this reason that we 
admit of { such) classes (as ‘ Gatwa ’ and * pabdatwa ’ to admit of the com- 


places where they occur not making them distinct individuais. Hence as there is no 
multiplicity of individuals, there can be no such class as “ Gatwa” The objector urges 
that if there were no multiplicity of individuals, we could have no such notion as that 
* this ga is long and that ga ‘ is short. * Ac. The Author meets this by a counter- 
question. — “ How can you have any idea of the singleness of the class * Gahua,* when 
you hold the individuals to be entirely distinct ” f 

18 That the ga is the same as the one seen elsewhere, 

1® The Bauddhas assert the •preclusion of the contrary [ApSha) to be the nreana of 
cognising an object. The Kariha means to say that the cognition of a letter cannot 
be amenable to this negative means, beoanse it is fonnd to be perceptible by the 
senses ; nor do we know of any word that can denote the letter^ therefore a cognition 
of this latter cannot be held to be Yerbal j and as no proper Middle Term is possible, 
it cannot be inferential. 

80 It is proper for the Bauddha, who denies all classy to deny the class “ Gatwa ” also. 
But tne Mimdnsaha admits of such classes as Qahdatwa” aud. ** Gotvxt** •, why then 
should he deny the class “ Gatwa ” which is similar to these ? 

8* -8s We deny the f^ot of “ Gatwa ** being a clasSf not withou’t reasons ; our chief 
reason fordoing so is that we are not cognisant of any such class, apart from the class 
** Qnhdatwa” ihe many “pn’s” w© have an idea that ‘this ga is a QabdUf 

and that ga is a Qaida/ just as in the of differeLi, kinds of cctvSt we conceive 
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ppehension of the individual cows and Whereas in the case of the 

presence of such diversity as the long ga, the short ga^ &o., the one indivi- 
dual ga is not recognised as distinct from another individual ga. Therefore 
the letter (ga) being one only there can he only one Idea (with regard 
to it). The presence of such diverse specific cognitions (as the ‘long ga, * 
the ‘ short ya/ &c.), must he explained as being due to the diversity 
of the manifesting cause (the uttering of the letter with different degrees 
of effort, &c., &c.) 

24. Just as your class * Gatwa,^ even when cognised hy means of 
such particular instances as the long, <fcc., is accepted to be one only, — 
so would also be our individual letter. 

25. You accept the diversity (in the individual case of the long ga, the 
short ga, ^c,), as ' caused by a diversity in the specific characters of the 
individuals constituting (lit, manifesting) the class; and we could also 
explain the diversity (in the case of the long ga, the short ga, &c.), to be 
caused by the diversity in the degrees of effort used in the utterance ot 
each of these. 

26. Thei’cfore all that is necessary in cognition we can get from the 
letter alone ; and whatever is perceived (to be distinct) in different indi- 
viduals is well explained as being due to the different degrees of effort in 
utterance. Hence such notions, as those of the class ‘ Oatwa ’ and the like 
must be rejected as useless. 

27. Even if such a class as ‘ Gatwa ’ were subsequently assumed, it 
would be extremely difficult to prove the facts of its being omnipresent, 
eternal, and inhereing in every individual {ga}, 

28-29. The individual letter, on the other hand, is accepted by 
both of us j then, just as you attribute eternality, &c., to the assumed {class 
‘ Gatwa ’), so you can attribute it to the individual, which is an established 
entity for both us. Thus too there would be no difficulty in accepting its 
inherence in the individuals (because all the individuals being identical, the 
character of the letter ga must inhere equally in all). 


that ‘ this is a cow and that is a cow, ’ &c., <S:o. Such notions of every * ga * being 
a Qahda would not be possible, if there were no such class as ‘ Qaldatwa” which latter 
therefore we cannot deny. In the case of such notions as the ‘long ga* the shoib 
‘ ga ’ and the like, the diversity is due to the difference in the degrees of effort in the 
utterance of each letter ; and the diversity being thus explained, it is not ad.nissible 
to postulate a distinct class in the shape of “ Gatwa** The length, shortne<,s, &c., are 
the properties of the same individual ‘ ga,* just as ‘ bravery ’ ‘cowardice,’ &c., are those 
of the same individual Devadatta. 

Even when you admit of the class ‘ Gatwa, * you cannot deny such diversities as 
those of the long ‘ ga *, the short * ga, * &o. Ton would explain this as being caused by 
the diversity in the specific characters of the individual long ga*s, short ga*s, &c. But 
in our case also, though we bold the letter to be one only, we could explain the diver- 
sity as being based upon the different degrees of effoit in the ufcteiance of the long 
and the i^hort ^ ga, ’ A'c. 

34 
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29-30. In the case of the consonants, we have no such diversity 
(as the long, short, &o.)j — which diversity is reco-gnised only on accottot oi 
the tinge of the vowel (accompanying each consonant) ; and with I'egard 
to this diversity, we discriminate the fact, that it is not found to apply 
to the pure consonants (by themselves, apart from the accompanying 
vowel). 

31. Even in the case of the vowels, the notion of long, short, &o., 
would only he due to extraneous influences ( o£ the different degrees of 
effort in utterance), — because it belongs to the letter, — ^just as the notions 
of the class * letter ’ and the ‘ consonant ' belong to the letter, and are 
due to extraneous influences. 

32. The letter ‘ ga ’ is not recognised to be the substrate of the 
class * Gatwa,^ as abstracted (from the individual * ga *'), — because it is not 
comprehensible by any other idea save that of the individual ‘ ga ' — like 
the class ^ Gatwa ^ which is assumed by others (Vai^eshikas). 

33-34. Since our conclusion is a negative one, and since the two 
premises also are negative, the fact, of the instance being such as is 
not accepted by any one of the two parties concerned, does not in any 
way affect our argument. Or, for the above conclusion that the letter 
ga is not recognised to be the substrate of the class * Gatwa ’ ’’), we can 
have another reason (Middle Term or minor premiss) based on the fact of 
its being a letter, — like the letter ^dha.* This conclusion is not contrary 
to Sense-perception, because a contradictory proposition is never cog- 
nisable. 

35. In denying the class ‘ cow,’ on the other hand, there would be a 
decided contradiction of a fact of Sense- perception ; because (in the 
absence of such a class) there would be no such notion of the class (‘ cow’) 
and the individual cow (as belonging to it), which is a fact ordinarily 
perceived by the Sense. 

36-37. In this latter case (of the class ‘cow’), if the object were 
one only («.e., if all individuals were identical, as in the case of the letter ga), 
then (in that case) we could nob explain the diversity (of the ‘ black cow/ 


This anticipates the objection tliat inasmuch, as the Mimansaka himself does 
not admit of the class “ Gatwa,” how could he cite it as an instance in his argument ? 
The Sense of the reply is plain, ** Contradictory ^ro'gosition that there is a class 
“ Gatwa ” which inheres in each individual “ ga** The meaning of the Karika ii that 
no such class being perceptible, onr conclusion cannot be said to be contrary to Sense- 
perception. 

In the case of the letter * ga/ we have proved that all the individuals are 
identical, because the letter “ ga ** is one only. In the case of the coup, on the other 
hand, we have many distinct individual cows, such as the red cow, the hlack cow, &c,, 
all of which have the common character of the “ cow,” consequently, inasmuch as the 
character of the ‘‘ cow ” is found to inhere in many distinct individuals, we oannot but 
admit of the class “ cow,” in order to somprehend all the different kinds of cows, by a 
single word, 
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the ^ red cow,* &o.), as being due to the diversity in any manifesting agency. 
Because (in the case of the class ‘cow*} there is no other manifesting 
agency save the individual cow ; though in the other case (of the letter 
ga*) we have the di:fference of degree in the tone of utterance. The 
class ‘ cow * is always found to he indicated by the individual cow ; hence 
it is that among the different individuals we become cognisant of the 
single class ‘ cow.’ 

38. Question : “ One, to whom both are objects of auditory perception, 
could bave the dual conception ; for you, however the tone of utterance 
being supersensuous, how could any specific cognition (of individuals) be 
brought about by means of these (ton^s of utterance; ?” 

39. In reply to this, some people assert that when a sound is cognised 
by the Ear, as affected by the difference in the degree of tone, — then it is 
that there is a comprehension of this degree of tone, brought about on 
account of its being mixed up with the letters, 

40. Or, that there is no cognizance of these {dhwams ) ; it is the mere 
cognizance of Cahda that is brought about by means of dhioani. Even 
the Yai^esbika becomes cognisant of the intensity, of the Sound 
only through affection (of the ^ dhwanV). 

88 The conceptions of the individual and the class are, in onr opinion, both objects 
of auditory perception ; and as such, it is quite possible for the objects of these con- 
ceptions themselves to be perceived by the same organ of perception. Tour “ Ndda,'^ 
on the other hand, consisting as it does of differences in the intensity of the vibra- 
tion of the air particles, cannot be amenable to suoh perception j and as such this could 
not bring about any conception of the letter “ ga,* which is an object of auditory 
perception. 

89 The degree of tone is neither airy, nor consisting of the conjunction and dis- 
junction of air-waves ; it is only a property of the Air, a particular form of Sound 
known as * Dhwani ’ or * Nada,’ &c. Sound is of two kinds — one being in an entirely 
undifferentiated state, and the other consisting of the various letter sounds ; both of these 
equally belong to the class <?abda.” Of the latter sort, are the letters ‘ ga,’ &c,, while 
the sound of the drum is of the former kind. Thus then, Qabda in the form of Bhwani is 
a property of the Air ; and it is this that is the manifesting agency of the letters * ga,’ 
&o. Consequently, as soon as the air-waves, in the form of Dhioani, have struck the 
tympanum, the Ear becomes affected by them ; and by means of the Ear thus affected, 
the Dhwani becomes perceived, and is com prehended, sometimes, as an undifferen- 
tiated sonud, as in the case of the drum, while at other times, it is found to manifest a 
certain distinct letter — sound j and having thereby become mixed up with the utter- 
ance of the letters, it comes to be cognised as thus mixed up. Even in the utterance of 
letters, we are cognisant of the mere sound, as apart from the letters, specially when we 
differentiate the distance of sounds, through a difference in their intensity. Therefore 
in our case also, Dhwani is an object of Sense-perception, being perceptible by the Ear ; 
and hence even for ns, a dual conception is not an impossibility. 

♦9 This Karika presents another solution of the difEouHy raised in K. 38. Even 
the Vai<;Sshika, who admits of the class ' G?atica,’ accepts the presence of the different 
degrees of intensity — high, low, &c. But these he cannot represent as the properties 
of Sound, which according to him. is itself a property (of Aka^n) and as such 
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41-14. (1). Those wlio have their minds affected by the pei’versitiegj 

of bile, perceive ^ sweet ’ to be * bitter/ and ‘ white ’ to be * yellow ’ ; (2) 
similarly those who are running fast, or moving in a boat, mistake the 
tixed mountains, (fee., to be moving ; (3) and again those who have applied the 
fat of the frog to their eyes, mistake a piece of bamboo to be a serpent. 
In the same manner people have an idea of the class ( * Gatwa as having 
the properties of highness and lowness ^ by means of the highness and 
lowness of individual letters ‘ ga/ &c . ; just as in the above cases, there is a 
mistaken cognition of the manifested bitterness, &c , even in the absence 
of any cognition of the element of mistake in the manifesting agency (per. 
verted Sense of Taste, &c.), brought about by the recognition of their true 
causes (the perversities of bile, &c.). 

45-46. Some people hold the short and long sounds of the same 
vowel ( ) to be distinct individual letters ; because, like the high and 
low sounds (of consonants), the utterance (of the sound a) is not neces- 
sarily concomitant (with that of a). And thus they postulate a class 
‘ Atwa ’ as belonging to the three individuals (a, a, and a). 

incapable of having any property of its own. [The Mimansaka holds Sound to be a 
distinct substance]. Consequently, the Vai 9 eshika holds that though Highness or Low- 
ness cannot belong to the Sound, yet they are cognised by means of a conception which 
is affected by the differences of intensity of the tone of the utterance. In tlie same man- 
ner, in oar case also, when the has Dhivani entered the Ear, and leaves it soon after, 
then, in that case, the affection of the Ear caused by this speedy striking and return 
continues for a very short time | and thereby the Sound too comes to be produced, at 
that very time, in accordance with the aforesaid affection of the Ear, and disappears 
soon after ; and this speedy appearance and disappearance constitutes what is known 
as the shortness or lowness of the Sound, its highness consisting of a longer stay in the 
Ear of the air waves {Dhwani), and hence also of the Sound itself. And thus, though 
the shortness, §rc , really belongs to the manifesting agency of the jyhwani, yet through 
extreme proximity, they come to be attributed to the manifested Bound j and the 
Dhwani only becomes the means of rendering the Sonnd cognisable j and as such, it can 
be the means of differentiating the individnal letters, as short, long, &c. 

This anticipates the following objection : “When the cause of the 

mistaken notions of shortness, &o., is itself uucognised, how can the shortness, be 
cognised? ” In reply, the Author proceeds to cite a number of well-known examples 
where people have mistaken notions even in the absence of any recognition of the 
agency that brings about such misconceptions. People, with disordered bile, perceive 
the conohshell to be yellow, even before they are cognisant of their bilious disorder. 
So too, in the case at issue, we can have mistaken notions of the shortness, &o., of a 
letter, based upon the said characteristics of the Dhwani (that precedes the particular 
letter sound), even in the absence of any cognition of this Dhwam itself. 

4&-4S-J Whether the consonant sound— of * ga ’ for instance — be high or low, it is 
always accompanied by the same ga — sound. In the case of the vowel however, we have 
the long vowel expressing something entirely different from that afforded by the short, 

' e.g,, in the word “ Aga7nana ” (coming) and “ Agamana (not going) j this difference 
cannot be denied j though both * a ’ and ‘ a * and the fcripple * a ^ belong to the same 
vowcl-ckss ‘ afira, * 
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46-48. Otliers liowevor assert, tliat the assumption of sacli a class 
is not) proper ; because the name ‘ Aiwa ’ could not apply to the long and 
the acute (which are pronounced a, and a) ; in the same manner, the 
name ^ Atwa ^ would not belong to the short and the acute ; nor could the 
acute belong to the other two ; inasmuch as it cannot be recognised as 
belonging to each of the three, — as we have the name ‘ cow ’ applying to 
all the cows — be they black, or red. 

49. The word avarna-kula” may be explained as being based upon the 
identity of the location of the utterance in the body, — like the forest and the 
like. It is only an expression denoting a collection (of vowels), and it is not 
indicative of any such class (as ‘ Atu‘a 

50. The distinction of the letter itself into long and short, would he 
contradictory to the theory of the eternal character of words : for, how 
can the letter, which is eternal, be said to be measured (in its utterance) 
by duration (of its pronunciation) ? 

61. Therefore it is the utterance of the vowel that depends upon the 
duration {length ov shortness) of pronunciation, as lasting for two or three 
moments. The letter itself cannot be affected by such duration. 

52. Obj\ But in that case the length, &c., of the vowels would (like 
highness, ^c,), cease to form an integral part of the letters ; inasmuch as (ac- 
cording to you) it will have nothing to do with the expressive (letters and 
words).’’ Eep. For us, the means of denotation are the letters recognised 
as such {long, short, &c., by the specialities of pronunciation). 

5B. A meaning is got out of only such letters (either long or short 
or acute) as have previously been found to be denotative of that paHicular 
meaning. If it be asked — “ how can there be any (correct) comprehension 
of meaning by a mistaken means?” (We reply that) the mistake does 
not affect the comprehension of the meaning. 

49 This anticipates the following objection : “ If there is no such class as * Atva * 
how would you account for the presence (in the Mahabhdshya of Patanjali) of such an 
expression as * Avamakula, * as applied to all the rowels ? The sense of the reply is 
that the said expression only serves to indicate all the vowels taken collectively ; exactly 
as the word “ forest ” indicates all the trees considered as one corporate whole; and 
the comprehension of all the vowels by means of the single expression “ Avarnakula ” 
is due to the fact of all vowel-sounds proceeding from the throat. 

60 The meaning of the expression a short vowel is* a vowel that lasts fora 
short time’; and this would be contrary to the theory of the eternality of Letters. 

61 The * Erasvoa * ( short ) is held to last for one moment, the Dirgha ” (Long) 
for two moments, and the “ Fluta” (Extra Long) for three moments. 

6S The fruit, mango, is once found to he expressed by the word Awra,” as ut- 
tered by an experienced person. Latterly the young man will comprehend the fruit 
only as denoted by that particular combination of sounds which he has heard from 
the older man. Thus though the length, &c., are the properties of the pronunciation, 
yet they are so mixed up with the Letters themselves that they are mistaken to be 
the properties of these latter ; and hence they come to be accepted as forming 
integral parts of those. 
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54. Just as the speed of the horse, though a property of another 
(the horse), may be indicative of the (dashing or urgent) business of the rider 
so, for us, could the specialities of pronunciation be attributed to letters. 

55. ‘'‘But if length, &G,, he not eternal, the expressive ■word would 
also become non-eternal." This objection is to be set aside in a manner 
similar to the treatment of the order of letters forming a word. 

56. In the same manner the comprehension of the accents, hoad, <fec,, 
depends entirely upon the speciality of pronunciation (and does not belong 
to the Letter). We never recognise any difference based upon accents, af 
we do in the case of the lengthy 

57-58. If we accept the accents to be forms of one and the same Letter, 
then we could explain their difference (as broad, &c.), in the same manner 
as we do the highness, &c. (of pronunciation). In this case (of the differently 
accentuated vowels) we do not stand in need of any other sound, as we do 
ill the case of another Letter. And it is these sounds (and not the vowels 
themselves) that have to be accepted as endowed with the characters os 
softness, acuteness, <fec. 

58 59. Even when the Letter is one, the sound is of two kinds, — one 
serving the purpose of indicating the forms of Letters, and another 

** Does not afect, — The mistake lies only in the attribution of the properties 
of length, &o,, to the Letters, and in nothing else beyond that. Hence though the means 
of comprehension is a mistaken one, yet that does not touch the truth of the comprehen- 
sion itself. U g,, the notion of the redness of the crystal, which is a mistaken one, 
leads to the inference of the presence of a red object near it; from which we conclude 
that though the means may be a mistaken one, the effect may be quite true. 

Inerefore the vowel is only one; and the properties of length, &q , belong in 
reality to the duration of its utterance, and are only falsely attributed to itself. 

Become non-eternal ” — because the word depends for its denotation upon the 
length or shortness of the vowels constituting it. Just as though the order, in 
which certain Letters appear in a word, is not everlasting, yet the word itself is eternal ; 
80 in the same manner, though the specialities of the pronunciation may be non-eternal, 
yet that does not affect the etemaliby of the word itself. 

58 The length, &c., of a vowel are at times found to change the meaning of words ; 
and in this they aie found to produce— though only as a mistake — the notion of a differ- 
ence between the long vowel and the short ; but no snob difference is found to exist in 
the case of accents. So the claims of these latter are even much weaker than those 
of the properties of length, &o- 

^7.68 ‘ this case, ^c.” — This anticipates the following objection : “ In the case of 
the different accents, we cannot but postulate so many different sounds as belonging 
to the Letter ; and hence, wherefore should w© not accept a difference among the various 
phases of the same vowel, instead of assuming so many distinct sounds ? The sense 
of the reply ’ > that, of any one Letter, — whatever its accent, &o., might be — the sounds 
are always of one and the same kind ; and as snch we have not got to postulate many 
sounds. It is only in the case of another Letter, that a distinct sound has to be admitted • 

68.B« The sounds that conjointly and simultaneonsly define the word are those 
that bring ibout the comprehension of the Letters ; and those that define it gradually 
are those ^hat follow at the heels of the comprehension. 
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extending tlirongliout the comprehension (of sncli forms) ; — these two being 
the means of bringing about the definition (of the Letters) immediately 
and gradually (respectively). 

60. Thus then we have the comprehension of the long, &a, when 
there happens to be a coglomeration of the sounds of the former sort. Since 
it is the Letter itself that is comprehended by means of these sounds, as 
lasting during the specified time. ^ 

61. And the recognition of the Broad and the rest is hy means of 

these (sounds) aggregating simultaneously. On the aggregation of the 
others {i.e,, those sounds that operate gradually) we would have the differ- 
ence of pitch : : low, &c, 

62. Though the character of the Letter has heen recognised (at the 
first moment), yet the sounds gradually bring about a cognition of the same 
Letter, (during the subsequent moments) ; and it is not any other Letter 
that is cognised. 

63. Even if among Letters, there be an absolute difference, based upon 
the existence of individuals and the class, — then too, Jaimini’s theory (of 
the eternality of woi'ds) remains untouched. 

64. Because, in that case, all the arguments, in favour of the etema- 
lity of the individual ‘ ga,’ would be transferred to that of the class * Oat- 
wa^; and the mention (in the Bhashya) of the Letters ‘ ga,' ‘ an,’ &c., 

fiO “ Specified time one moment for the short vowel, two for the long, and three 
for the acute. The latter part of the Karika anticipates the following objection : 
“ The long vowel is comprehended only when the sound is found to last for two mo- 
ments. The sound would, in this case, extend all along the comprehension ; and 
as such, the long and the rest must be admitted to be comprehensible by means 
of the sounds of the second sort.’' The sense of the reply is that though, as a matter 
of fact these sounds are those of the gi'adual sort, and as such, bring about the defini- 
tion of the VO. vel sound only gradually, and extend all along the comprehension, yet 
even during the long time of 2 moments, it is only the letter that is comprehended. 
And as that alone which helps the denotation of the meaning is accepted to constitute 
the form of the Letter; it is only with regard to this denotation that its long form ie 
comprehended ; consequently, even though this form may have been comprehended at 
the first moment, yet it is rec filed to the mind only subsequently. For these reasons 
the sound must be admitted to tend to indicate the form of the Letter ; and hence it 
is quite correct to say that the Long, &o., are implied by means of the sounds that 
help in the recognition of the forms of Letters 

Though the text reads “ DruUdilcak ” {High and the rest), yet inasmuch as in the 
case of the High the sound does not extend throughout the cognition, the Ngdyarat- 
nakara explains the componnd as those that are proceeded by the Bruta (High), 

— the Medium and the Low, 

fS A vowel, either short or long, having been cognised, all that the subsequent 
sounds (in deeper accents) do, is to help in the expression of the same Letter; no other 
Letter is expressed. 

Hence it should not be understood that we deny the class ‘ ’ with any 

ulterior motive of favouring the theory of the eternality of words. We deny it simply 
because w© do not find any good reasons for accepting it. 
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would be explained as referring to the classes ^Gahoa,^ ^ Autwaj* &c. ; and as 
such there would be no contradiction. 

65. The Letters cannot be said to bring about an aggregate word, 
because each, of the Letters is indicated by individually distinct e:fforts, and 
each of them is eternal and all-pervading* 

66. And when the word ‘go' is not thus brought about, how could 
we have any such class as ‘ Go^ahdatwa ' ? Nor is an assumption of any 
such class possible, just as a class of letter ( ‘ Gatwa ') (is not possible, as 
shown above), 

67. The notion of the sameness of a word (as uttered yesterday and 
to-day) is to be explained as being due to the identity of the Letters compos- 
ing the Word. In the same manner is to be set aside the asssumption of 
any aggregate whole, apart from the component Letters. 

68. The assumption of an aggregate identical with the Letters how- 
ever, does not militate against (our theory of) the character of Letters. In- 
asmuch the Letters have the power to signify the meaning (and as such 
they are capable of forming an aggregate word, which, however, can have 
no existence apart from these Letters). 

69. Letters should be accepted as being denotative of a meaning only 
according as they are known (conventionally and traditionally) to have 
the capability of expressing such meaning, 

70. With reference to these Letters, subsidiary as they are to the 
denotation of meanings, we have also to admit of the facts of their collo- 
cation, and of their being uttered by a single person, and that too in a 
certain definite order. 

71. The fact ol the speaker of all the Letters being one and the 
same, and that of their being uttered in a definite order, being the means 
of the signification, — what determines such signification is that order 
of the Letters, in which it has been previously found, by the present 
speaker, to have been used by experienced persons. 

72. The simultaneity of the utterance of the Letters being impossible? 
it is not accepted (as in any way aiding the denotative process). In that 

SB An aggregate wtole can be said to be brought about only by such constituent 
parts as Happen to exist siruultaneoualy. But the Letters are not so perceived j as each 
of them is brought about by a distinct effort peculiar to itself. If the mere fact of 
all the Letters existing at the same time (even though not so perceived at the same 
time) were to be the cause of the complete word being accomplished, then, inasmuch 
as all the Letters are eternal and omnipresent, every Letter— a combination of Letters — 
could be said to be the cause of any and every word. 

This anticipates the objection that each individual letter cannot signify the 
meaning of the word, and the whole word cannot be comprehended at any single 
moment,— how then can there be any signification of meanings ? The sense of the 
repl;7 is that the denotations of Words are based upon Convention, 

Any number of letters could uttered at one and the same time, only by 
different persons ; but as a matter of fact, we fiud in ordinary life, that a word, — 
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case (t.e., in the case of such simultaneity) the only possible course would 
be to have a multiplicity of speakers. But we do not find such multipli- 
city in the case of any denotation. 

73. Those objects, that are capable of an action only when acting 
simultaneously, are not able to do the act when they are not united ; just 
as those that are capable of acting separately, one after the other, in a 
certain order, are unable to act conjointly. 

74-75. In the case of the sacrifices ** Purnamasa and the rest 
(six sacrifices constituting the Dar^a-Purnamasa’^) we find that they 
liave an order of action (three being performed on the Amavasya and 
the remaining three on the Paurnamasi), — though they act conjointly 
(in bringing about a common result, in the shape of heaven) ; and in the 
same manner, in the case of acquiring the Veda, we find that learning 
(consists of a gradual process of learning a letter, then a word, a Sen- 
tence, and so on, and yet all these processes have a common result, in 
the shape of an acquirement of the Veda). In fact everywhere we find 
that the Means, &o. (the three factors of a Bhavana), though gradual in 
their function, yet lead up to an action at one and the same time. There- 
fore there can be no objection against the gradual (utterance of Letters 
constituting a Word). 

76. All actions are recognised as complete in themselves, and any 
subtle differences among the actions themselves are never recognised. 

77-78. When, however, the various parts of an action, though inher- 
ing in a single process {lit : means to an end), are separately recognised 
distinctly,-— then, in that case, the idea of simultaneity is a mistaken one. 
How then could there be any simultaneity in the case of many and dis- 
tinct actions, inhering in separate processes, and occurrirjg in a gradual 
order of sequence ? 

whose component letters are pronounced, not by one, but by many persons — is iticap- 
able of expressing any meaning. 

'IS The bearers carry a Palki conjointly, which they could not do if they went at it 
one after the other. In the same manner certain letters, combining in a definite way, 
are found to express a meaning, which they could not do, if all of them were uttered 
simultaneously (by different persons). 

74.75 “ Three factors,” viz. : the Result, the Means, and the Process. 

7® All actions end in their respective results j and when the result has been 
attained, then alone is the Action realised in il||^ complete form, and as such an 
Action is always recognised as compZeie, t.s., with its result duly accomplished. The 
joint action of letters is only through its result, in the shape of the fall denotation of 
the meaning j and as for the subtle functioning of each individual letter (comprising 
the word) towards this result, it is never cognised separately. 

'<7 Even in the case of the single action of jEfoma— where the different actions of 
naming the Deity, pouring the libation, &c., are each separately noticed — there is no real 
notion of simultaneity. Hence there can be no such simultaneity in the case of the 
Darcja- Purnamasa sacrifices, which comprise many actions. 

35 
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79. In a case where an action, from the commencement of its first 
functionings, to the final fulfilment, of its result, is recognised at one and 
the same time, as constituted by all the various functionings, — with refer- 
ence to such an action we have the use of the Present Tense. 

80. Therefore in the case in question (of the TFbri), we would have 
the present tense applicable to its action, — ^inasmuch as it is recognised 
in its entirety, as f auctioning from the very beginning in the shape of a 
desire to speak (on the part of the speaker), to the final result in the shape 
of the recognition of its meaning (by the listener). 

81. The distinct actions of the individual letters (constituting the 
word) (though extant) could not be recognised in the absence of the^ ful- 
filment of the final result; but this fact (of non-recognition) does not 
prove the non-existence (of such individual f auctioning) . 

82. Thus then the action being inferable from the final result, the 
present tense becomes applicable to the action of the Means {Words^ 

in accordance with its position with regard to the result. 

83. In the aforesaid action (of signification) the close proximity of 
something is necessary. But the mere fact of the others being to a certain 
degree removed from the final result, does not lead to any notion of their 
not forming an integral part (of the Word). 

84-85. With regard to the signification (of the object covi)^ due 
potency certainly belongs to both ga and a«, though the former is removed 

*79 This Karika anticipates the following objection ; If there is no simultaneity^ 
how do yon explain the use of the Present Tense in connection with them ? ’’ The 
sense of the reply is that the Present Tense is used with regard to that action which is 
seen from its beginning to the end, and as each no simultaneity is necessary. 

8* Though the action is to be inferred from the resnlt, yet when we have once seen 
that a number of letters, in a certain definite order, leads to the signification of a certain 
meaning, and from this signification, when we have once inferred the action of the Let- 
ters, — then, at any future time, whenever we find the same Letters arranged in the same 
order, we come to apply to it the Present Tense. This anticipates the following objec- 
tion ; ” At the time of the fulfilment of the result, in the shape of the signification, 
the functioning of the Letters will have ceased, and thus become past ; how, then, 
could the Present be applicable to it ? ** The sense of the reply is that the final result 
has already been once seen before, and the functioning of the Letters has also been 
inferred from that result ; hence latterly, whenever the Word is found, the functioning 
of the Letters is at once inferred and recognised as Present, as on the previous occasion . 

83 This anticipates the following objection : “ If all the Letters be accepted to be 
the means of expression, then, ic becomes necessary that we should assume an impression 
produced by the Word taken as a whole, which would be the direct means of the cog- 
nition of the meaning ; and this impression would, on account of its closer proximity, 
always belong to the last letter of the Word." The sense of the Karika is that, 
though it is so, yet the proximity of the other Letters is equally necessary, and hence 
these Letters should also be admitted to form integral parts of the Word. 

84,86 In tiie case of all Words, it is necessary that certain Letters should come 
together in a certain defiuite^rder ; otherwise they lose all their significance, and be- 
come absolutely useless. 
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by two steps (from the impression of the word as a whole), and the latter 
by only one ; because, it is only when they are located in this order that they 
can (conjointly) signify (the object). Just as the Visarga has a significance, 
only when it is at a distance from the other letters composing the word,— ^ 
so, in the same manner, in the case of those (ff and au) also, the signi^ 
ficance does not depend upon the immediate proximity of the one or the 
other (to the final impression of the complete word). 

86. And where one letter is incapable (of signifying an object), it 
does not follow that all (taken together) are also incapable. Because we 
see that the parts of the cart are incapable of carrying corn, &c. (and yet 
the gart as a whole is capable of carrying them). 

87-88. “ But in the case of the cart, each part of it has a certain 
capability of its own,— all these individual capacities conjoining towards 
the accomplishment of the carrying; whereas, in the case of Letters 
(composing a word) the only capability (of signifying an object) belongs to 
their aggregate, while no such capability is found to belong to the indivi- 
dual letters ; inasmuch as the Letters individually — each one by one — 
do not signify even the least portion of the object (denoted by the .complete 
word composed of those Letters).” 

89. But the action of carrying paddy, &c., for instance, that is per- 
formed by the cart, is never found to be done by its constituent parts > 
as you would wish it. 

90. If it be urged that the parts of the cart too are capable of carry- 
ing something (if not the whole cart load), then ( we say) in the present 
case too, we have, among individual Letters, the capability of bringing 
about a notion of themselves (if not that of the object signified) ; and in 
some cases single Letters are actually found to signify even objects (as in 
the case of the letter A;a=iPrajapati). 

91. Even he, who holds that an impartite S'pJiota is implied by the 
ideas of the Letters, is not free from the above objection (urged against 
the Mimansaka). 

92. For, in that case too the Sjphota of the word is not implied by 

SI “ J.tore objection^* — against the theory that it is the Letters constituting a 
word that signify the object. 

^ Even in the case of the sounds (of Letters) it is necessary to admit their proxi- 
mity, the fact of their being uttered by the same person, and also the fact of their 
occurring in a particular order. And since those that occur in any order cannot be 
simultaneous, therefore we shall have to assume an impression produced by the whole 
word, over and above the assumption of the 8phota, And the objection against us, — 
viz, : that if the individuals have no power, then their aggregate can have none — 
applies to the Sphota theory also ; because even in that the Letters individually are not 
held to signify the Sphota, for if anyone of the letters signified the complete 
Sphota, there would be no use for the other letteia. Hence the Sphota— theory 
would also stand in need of the assumption that the Sphota is implied by all the Letters 
taken' collectively, the Sphota itself signifying the impression that leads us to the 
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each individual Letter (composing it). ITor is the Sphota indicated in 
parts ; and in its absence we cannot have any cognition of it. 

93. And those that are individually incapable, are incapable, also 
when taken collectively. And the arguments that you (the upholder of 
Sphota) would bring forward to meet these objections, would serve our 
purpose, 

94. The existence (of Sp}iota)jits distinctness (from the Letters), and 
the denial of any parts (of the Sphota ) — these three assumptions you 
would require over and above what is necessary for our theory. And it is 
for this reason (of avoiding unnecessary assumptions) that we seek (to 
prove the fact of the Letters themselves) signifying the meaning. 

95. (Even if we do not admit of a residual effect Sahskara) there 
would be no inconsistency in the cognition of the meaning. Because 
for this cognition we will have, for the cause, that which immediately 
precedes it. 

96. (The cognition of the meaning) always appears subsequent to the 
cognition of the last letter of the word, after the cognitions of the two 
(letters ga and au) have gone before. Therefore it is such (cognition of 
the last letter) that we hold to he the cause (of the cognition of the 
meaning). 

97. Even without any residual effect (Sahskara), this last Letter 
would come to signify the meaning, — being helped to this capability oy 
the letters that immediately precede it (and through this precedence help 
it on to full significance). 

98. And it is this (help) which some people call residual effect 
(Sanskara). Because it is only this that is found to be free from the 
assumption of anything unseen (and transcendental, or merely ideal). 

99. Or, it may be the Impression (produced by the letters) that is 
called the residual effect.’* Because all persons tldnk that there is a 

residual effect ” in the case of all objects cognised by any definite 
cognition. 

100. The only diversity of opinion lies in the fact of this {SUhslcara) 
being the means of the cognition of the meaning (of words) ; and as a means 
of ascertaining this (causality) too, we have an invariable concomitance, as 
in other cases. 

meaning. And certainly it is much simpler than this to assume a potency, in the 
Letters taken collectively, of signifying tho impression that would denote the meaning 
of the word. 

99 That there is such a thing as SanshJra is admitted by all men ; the only differ- 
ence of opuiion lies on the point of its being the means of cognising the meaning of 
the word ; and here too, wo have to admit its cansal potency, on the ground of (invari- 
able) concomitance— as is explained in the following KdnJcd, 

100 We have the cognition of the meaning, only when there is an impression; and 
this invariable concomitance helps us to establibh the fact that Impression is the moans 
of the cognition of the meaning. 
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lOU If the Sanskara be groundless, then the assumption of pre- 
cedence (among letters) also becomes groundless ; and hence there could be 
no help (as mentioned above in Karika 97). 

102. Though it is an acknowledged fact that Sanskara ” is the cause 
of remembrance, yet that does not preclude its applicability to other 
pui’poses. 

103. Therefore it is not that the Bhashja has assumed cne existence 
of a (useless supernumary in the shape of) Sanskara. The only impercept. 
ible fact that it has laid down is that of its being the cO^uoe of the cogni- 
tion of the meaning (of words). 

104. And even the Sphota — theory is not free from an imperceptible 
factor ; as the capacity of signifying the effect (tlve meaning) is equally 
applicable to Impression and Sphota. 

105. And, inasmuch as the incompatibility (of Sanskara signifying 
the meaning) thus disappears, it cannot lead to the assumption of Sphota, 
And the assumption of a Sanskara too, preceding (the manifestation of 
Sphota) is very necessary for you. 

106. We would not admit of any thing besides sound (Sphota) with 
regard to the cognition of meaning, — only if such sound's were perceptible 
by the sense, or if the Letters themselves were not amenable to Sense-Per- 
ception. 

107. If you are over-anxious to have a simultaneity of Letters, 
then we may allow that on the ground of their eternality and all-pervad- 
ingness (which makes all the Letters simultaneous) ; but this simultaneity 
cannot be said to constitute their capacity of expressing the meaning. 

108. Thus then, in the case of Letters that are comprehended 

lOi The Letter is destroyed as soon as it is uttered, and if we deny the fact of any 
Impression being left by it, then there would be nothing of it left to help the follo wing 
letter j and when this help would be denied, then the precedence of the former would 
be useless j and it would be impossible to get at any correct theory with regard to the 
significance of words. Therefore we cannot totally deny the existence of Sanskara or 
Impression. 

103 The Sanskara spoken of by the Bhashya is none other than Vdsand, which is 
the admitted cause of memory. The only thing that the Bhashya has assumed 
and which is not amenable to direct Sense-Perception, is the capability of the Vdsand, 
to bring about a cognition of the meaning of Words. 

103 You too must necessarily postulate a certain unseen force that could imply the 
Sphota, which would signify the meaning. Thus then, our theory is simpler than 
yours, inasmuch as it does away with the intervening agency of the Sphota ; and 
certainly, the Sanskara is as capable of denoting the meaning as the Sphota, 

108 This anticipates the following objection: You deny the Sphota on the ground 
of Sanskara which signifies the meaning ; hut why should you not deny the agency of 
the Letters also, and hold the signification to be due to the sound only The senpe 
of the reply is that Letters are perceived by means of the senses, and as such ai 
more reasonable to hold than any imaginary Sphota. 

107 For in that case all words would signify all meanings. 
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dually in a deduite order, their position— be it either simultaneous, or 
otherwise^ — is the only cause of the cognition of meaning. 

109. Or (the fact may be that) when the Letters have been gradually 
comprehended in a definite order, there follows a recapitulated (or recalled) 
cognition of all the Letters (in the form of the complete W ord) ; and it is 
this complete recapitulated cognition which is the means of the cognition of 
meaning. 

110. And in this (recapitulated cognition) we have the simultaneity of 
Letters. But the cognition of the meaning does not necessarily depend 
upon the fact of this simultaneity being perceived by the senses. 

111. Some people assert that this cognition (of the Word) is of a 
variegated character, consisting as it does of the existing (the last Letter) 
and the non-existing (the previous Letters that have some before) ; as in 
(the cognition of each word, the last Letter is always comprehended (at the 
time that the word is recalled as a whole). 

112. Others however hold that when the last Letter has heen com- 
prehended, there is a simultaneous remembrance of all the other preced- 
ing Letters, brought about by the impressions left by each individual 
letter. 

113. Thus then, though there are gradual cognitions (of the Letters 
fn a definite order), yet, all theorists admit of a mental recognition of all 
the Letters as constituting a whole word. 

114. Tor, if this he not admitted, then in the case of the perception 
of a certain number (one hundred, for instance) of the same object, each of 
Tvhich is perceived one by one, — there would not be any collective re- 
cognition of all of tbem as making up a hundred (such objects). 

115. Thus, then, though the previous cognition, by the ear, of 
Lettei's, is one by one, yet subsequently there is a collective remembrance 
of the whole, which is purely mental (t.e., perceived by the miud). 

116. And the Letters thus recalled are not, in any degree, removed 
from the cognition of meaning; and hence it is that ordinary people 
make the assertion that “ the cognition of meaning is obtained from the 
Word.” 

109 This is the view favoured by the Author himself. According to this theory 
the pronunciation of the second letter is accompanied by the remembrance of the pre- 
ceding letter. 

Ill When the last letter has been heard, all the rest are recalled ; therefore the 
cognition of the last letter is direct sensual perception, and that of the others rewcm- 
hrance ; and hence the variegated character of the word-cognition. 

11* This alternative does away with the variegated character, because the final 
cognition of the whole word is made to follow after that of the last letter, and not simul- 
taneously (as in the previous alternative). Thus then the final comprehension of the 
Word becomes a case of Remembrance pure and simple. 

U8 Because the cognition of the meaning follows immediately after tlie recogni- 
tion of the complete word. 
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1J7. Being led astray by the aforesaid variegated cognition, some 
people hold that apart from the Letters composing it, there is a distinct 
cognition of the word ‘‘ Ganh,’’ and that this cognition is amenable to Sense- 
Perception. 

118. We admit of the fact of this cognition (of the whole) being 
something difEerent from the cognition of each of the Letters. But the 
cognition of the Word cannot be anything totally apart from that of the 
Letters composing it. 

119. Even though the cognition of the whole word (Oauh) be 
something other (than that of the Letters), yet any cognition of the 
three (Letters JT and : ) cannot belong to anything besides the three 
Letters themselves. 

120. We do not deny the fact of the cognition of the word “ Gauh^*^ 
as a single component whole. This idea of the singleness of the Word is 
due to the fact of the word (as composed of the three Letters) being the 
object of a single cognition, and also to the fact of the whole (trio of 
Letters) having a single end (that of signifying the object cow). 

121. In the case of the word “ Gauh,* the idea of one-ness may be 
due to tbe fact of the Letter ^ following very soon after jt, and 
also to that of there being very little interrim between the two syllables. 
In the case of such words, however, as “Devadatta,” and the like, the dif- 
ference between the Letters is quite clear. (As a matter of fact the idea of 
one-ness is a mistake). 

122. The construction of the Bhashya passage ought to be “ the word 
is not subsidiary,” — because the causal efficacy (of signification) belongs to 
the Letters (composing it ) ; and it is on this view that we have the ordi- 
nary assertion (“ the cognition of meaning is got from the word ”). 

123. The Ablative in “ 9^bdat ” (in the sentence Cahddt arthapra- 
tUih ”) signifies causal agency. In your theory too, there would be an inter- 
vening factor between the cognition of meaning (and the cognition of the 
Word, — the manifestation of 8phota being the intervening factor). 

124j. That is said to be subsidiary, which, being known in one shape, 
is used in another. And (in the case of the Word) we are not cogni- 
sant of any other form of causality (than the one we lay down). 

117 The Grammarians hold this view of the perceptibility of the Sphota, They 
are led to this by a false analogy to the perceptibility of the last letter of the word. 
{See above). “ There is a cognition^ ^c.,” i.e., in the form of the Sphota. 

This Karika refers to the following Bhashya passage : “ Gauna esha cabda iti 
it na gauno ^kshareshu nimittabhdvah.’* This is objected to on the ground that the 
reply portion seems to imply that the word * ’ qualifies ‘ a^shra.* The Karika 

however, explains it thus : * na gaunah gabdah ahshareshu nimittabhavah.' 

15*4 All causes have their own operation intervening between themselves and their 
effects } and in the case of Words also, we have only this much of interrim ; and as 
such, this causality is none other than the one we ard cognisant of in the case of all 
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125. The iatervenUou of the operation of the cause itself is common 
to all causes j and in the case of the Word, it is only this operation of 
itself (which is found to intervene between the Word and its signification) ; 
therefore this is no real intervention at all. 

126. When, as a matter of fact, people do not give the name 
** Word ” to anything besides the Letters, how could there be any such 
assertion as “ meaning is got from the word,’ ' with regard to a meaning 
signified by them (ie., the letters composing the Word) (when you hold 
that it is the Sphota that signifies the meaning) (and hence the said as- 
ertion is not compatible with the Sphota theory). 

127. If the cognition of the meaning be said to bo brought about by 
the SphotUy manifested by the Imp'ession produced by the cognition of the 
Letters, — then the causal agency of the Word becomes subsidiary to the 
greatest degree (inasmuch as between the Word and the cognition of 
the meaning, we would have two intervening factors ; the Impression and 
the Sphota), 

128. The utterance of the word is not for the purpose of bringing 
about the Saiishara ; this Saiishara appears gradually in connection with 
the word, used with a view to the signification of the meaning. 

129. Therefore a Word is called (the cause of the signification of 
meaning) with a view to its effect, — ^being, as it is, used for the sake of 
that signification, and in the manifestation of the whole Word (by means of 
the Letters composing ifc), there is no intervention. (In our theory, the 
Letters are held to manifest the word directly, without any intervening 
processes). 

130. Or, the previous residual effects { Sanskaras) may be taken to 
be parts of the process of the signification of the Word ; and the last 
letter of the word would be the manif ester of that Sanskara ; and since 
this (last letter) is a word, therefore we would have the primary character 
(of the ordinary assertion — “ the meaning is signified by tlie Word ”) 
[this is in accordance with the theory that the meaning is signified by the 
last letter of the word as helped by the impressions left by the preceding 
letters]. 

131-132. ‘ In words and sentences, either the Letters, or the Sounds 

(thereof) do not point to any such agent of signification, as the Sphota, 

just as the lamplight (does not point to any intervening mainf ester) ; 

because the Letters have existence,— like the ‘ jar,’ &c/ these and other 
arguments like these could be easily brought forward against the assump- 
tion of things not cognised by ordinary people. 

133. And again, the Sphota cannot indicate the meaning, be- 

cause it is something altogether apart from the Letters (composing the 


otter causes. Hence the causality in this present case cannot be said to be of a 
secondary oi subsidiaiy character. 
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Word), — like the jar, &c. N*or is there any contradiction (in this) ot 
perceptible facts, — because the object (Sphota) itself, is not established (as 
an entity). 

134. He who would deny the existence of Letters would be thereby 
contradicting the perceptible fact of the cognition of the meaning follow- 
ing immediately on the perception of the Letters (composing the Word), — 
just as the denial of the moon (contradicts a visible fact). 

135. Or (we may cite another argument) : ‘ The cognition of mean- 
ing proceeds from the Letters, because it follows immediately after the 
cognition of these ; — because that which is so follows immediately after 
something,) necessarily proceeds from it, — as the notion of Fire from that 
of Smoke ’ [That is to say, as the notion of Fire following immediately 
after the perception of Smoke, the former is accepted as proceeding from 
the latter], 

136. Or like the lamp, the Letters Ga and the rest are the indicators 
of the objects ‘ cow,’ &c., because these objects are always recognised on 
the utterance of the Letters ; and because the Letters are always recog- 
nised prior (to the cognition of the object), 

137. “ The denial of the Sphota as apart from Letters, is of veiy 
little use in regard to Words.” But we have made the above attempt (to 
refute Sphota) simply with a view to establish the truth of the effects 
brought about by the different members of the Sentence. 

Thus ends the Sphota — Vada. 

Section 13, 

On^Akrti.” 

1, If the denotation (of a word) be something apart from the Akriti 
(class or form), then we could not establish either the relationship (of mean- 
ing with the word) or the permanence of that relationship. Conscious of 
this (difficulty) we now proceed to establish the fact of the Class (5kj*ti) 
being the object of denotation by a word. 

137 The sense of the objection is this : Yon deny the Sphota to be anything apart 
from the Letters ; but in that case we can accept it as a part of the Word, and not 
of the Letters ; and as such the Sphota theory vronld remain intact.” 

The position taken up by the reply is that in accordance with the Sphota theory, 
no parts of sentences are held to be operative, — the sentence alone, as a wholes being 
accepted as indicative of its meaning as a xohole. Hence by the denial of Sphota, we 
establish the reality of the operative faculty of the parts of sentences. 

i If in every case, the Individual alone were the object of denotation, then, in as 
much as such Individuals could not be omnipresent, there could be no relation between 
the Word and its Meaning. The Class or Form on the other hand, is eternal ; and as 
such, quite capable of relationship w'ith the Eternal Word- 

36 
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2. In course of this we shall 'also try to establish the existence of the 
Akrti, and in order to prove the strength or weakness (of its claims to de- 
notability) in comparison to the Individual, we shall later on (in the 
Akrtyadhikarana) lay down the grounds for accepting the fact of the Akrti 
matter being the object of denotation. 

3. It is the Class itself that has been called “ Akrti — which signi- 
fies that hy which the Individual is specified {or characterised)* It is that 
which is common to all the individual objects, and the means of a collective 
idea of all these (individuals) as forming one composite whole 

4. As the means of such collective idea, there is a commonality, which 
is signified by the word {^dhrti ^), — this fact is admitted by all ; and in this 
there is no difierence among the several theoristis. 

5. With regard to all objects there is a double idea, in the shape of 
one consisting in its differentiation (as an individual apart from others), 
and another (a collective idea) consisting of its homogenity (with others 
resembling it in certain respects, and thus, with it, forming a Glass, a 
corporate whole). And this double idea is not possible without the double 
chai'acter of the object (as an individual, and as belonging to a class)* 

6. If the object were perceived merely as an individual, then there 
could be no idea of (its belonging to) a Class. And (vice versa) if the 
Class alone were perceived, then there would be no occasion for any idea 
of the Individual* 

7. Nor can any of the two ideas be said to be either mistaken, or of 
only secondary importance ; because the conviction of the double idea is 
always so firm, that the mistake must lie on the part of those who assert 
that the double idea is a mistake — (therefore the double notion is absolute- 
ly necessary). 

8. And further, since the two (the Individual and the Class) are no- 
where perceived in their primary form, therefore there can be no assump- 
tion of the secondary character (of the idea of either the Individual or the 

8 The denotatibility of the Class ie denied on the following grounds : (1) beoanse 
it does not exist ; and (2) because its acceptance is absolutely nseless. Consequently 
we must begin with the proof of the existence of Class ; and then we shall, in due coarse 
come to take the second point, the reasons for accepting it, in preference to the Indivi! 
dual, hy comparing the arguments in favour of each ; for which the reader is referred 
to the latter half of the Smritipada. 

t The words “ Akriti” and “ Jati ” are synonymous terms. The Jdti is accepted 
because it is the only means of having a concrete collective idea of a number of indi^ i- 
duals possessing certain properties in common among themselves. 

8 It is only in the case of words signifying certain objects, that the idea of the Tndi. 
vidual and the Class can be realised. If these be said to be secondary, where else could 
we have them as primary ? An Idea can be accepted as secondary in one place, only if 
it can be fonnd elsewhere in its pi-im ry character, 
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Class). (Nor cau any of them be said to be false or mistaken, because) 
it has already been proved (in the Nirdlambanavada^*) that all ideas have 
counterpart realities, as their objects, in the external world. 

9. There is mutual dependence between the Individual and the 
Class ; the Class belonging to the Individuals, and the Individuals to 
the Class. 

10. A Class devoid of Individiuils does not exist, ( — because of the 
absence of Individuals) — like the horns of a hare. And in the same 
manner, because of the absence of Class there could be no Individuals 
(without a Class). 

11. Or, these two premises may be mentioned in the forms “ because 
one does not possess the character of the other.” By this change, there 
ceases to exist the slightest difference between the Individual and the Class. 

12-13. If one were to assert the capability of the Individuals to bring 
about ideas of commonality, without (admitting of) a separate entity 
(in the shape of Class ”), — for such a person, of what sort would be the 
capability of denotation ? (1) Will this capability be cognisable, or non- 
cognisable ? and (2) will it be different in each Individual, or one (and 
the same for all) ? It it be one and cognisable, then it comes co be a Class 
only mentioned in other words. 

14. If the capability be non-cognisahle, then the Idea (of singleness or 
commonality) becomes devoid of any basis (and as such false). Because 
no object is accepted by mere existence (unless it is, in some form or other 
actually cognised), 

s If there were no Individuals, there could be no Class ; and the only peculiarity 
of the Individual is that by its individualistic character, it specifies the commonality (of 
the Class) ; and hence without the Class, there could be no Individual. 

1*> The two. arguments are; (1) The Class without Individuals (as assumed by 
others) does not exist ; because it is without Individuals — like the hare’s horns. (2) In- 
dividuals without the Class do not exist : because they are without the Class, — like 
the hare’s horns. 

11 The premiss — “because of the absence of Individuals”— implies that the Indi vidua 
is something different from the Class j and in order to avoid this absurdity, the 
premises of the foregoing arguments are stated as follows ; (1) ‘because of the absence 
of tbe individualistic character’; and (2) ‘because of the absence of commonality,* The 
argument thus changed becomes capable of proving the non-difference of the Class from 
the Individuals. Because the premiss signifies that the difference of the Class from the 
Individuals is concomitant with wn-raaZift/ ; and it follows from this that their now-dty- 
crence must be concomitant with reality — i.e, real. 

18-lS This meets the following Bauddha argument : “ Even when you admit of a 
Class, you have to assume that it is capable of producing ideas of similarity; why 
should we not, then, attribute the same capability to the Individuals themselves ? 

. 1* It is only the cognition of the common character that can be said to be capable 

of being implied by the Individual. If, howevex*, the capability itself becomes non-cog- 
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15. Inasmuch as the Individuals themselves are different from one 
another, they can never be cognised by a single Idea ; because (being 'many 
and diverse) they cannot have (any notion of single commonality for) their 
object. And as for the capability itself, it does not belong to these 
(Individuals). 

16. If the capability be different (in each Individual and something 
wholly different from the Individual itself), then there cannot be 
one idea (embracing all the Individuals). And if the capability of each 
Individual were identical (with it), then too, we could only have ideas 
of the Individuals (and not of all of them collectively as one corporate 
whole. 

17. For these reasons you must also admit of the Class, which is 
apart from the Individuals and their capabilities, and yet embraces all 
Individuals, and pervades through each of them. 

18. Thus then, for us, there is a distinct object of the Ideaof single com- 
monality ; and it is a natural property of the Individuals. And as such, it 
may be named either ‘‘ Samanya,” or “ Akfti,” or “ Jati,” or “ pakti.” 

19. {Ohj.) : • Well, even in the case of such {su'inmum genuses) as 
and the like, we have an idea of their forming a Class ; — how could 

nisable, how can it lead to the cognihon of something else f If the capability is not cog- 
nised, how can that which is said to be the object of this capability be cognised ? And 
hence all ideas of any single commonality must be rejected as utterly groundless. 

15 This anticipates the following objection ; “ It is not the capability that is the 
basis of the idea of single commonality \ the Individuals themselves constitute this 
basis,” The sense of the reply is that the Individuals being many and diverse, they 
can never be the basis of any idea of single commonality, which must be the object of 
a notion of something which is one only. It is only a single form that can be the object 
of a single notion j but you do tiot admit of any single form embracing all Individuals 
(as that would be nothing more or less than admitting the Class) j hence you cannot 
reasonably hold the Individuals to bring about any notion of single commonality. As 
for the capahility, though you admit of its existence, yet, in as much as you deny its 
cognition, it cannot serve as the basis of any notion of single commonality : hence 
with regard to the case in (j^uestion, it is as good as non-existent. 

I* Is the capability different from the Individuals or not ? It appears as one j but 
if it be different, it could not appear as one. And again if it be different,* how could it 
denote any single commonality, by means of the Individuals, that are many and diverse ? 
If however it be identical with the Individuals, we could have no other idea save that 
of Individuals. And these Individuals being many and diverse, they could not form 
the basis of any notion of single commonality, 

n “ Therefore** — i.e, since neither the Individuals nor their capability are found 
to be fit to be the basis of the notion of single commonality yet, ^c. ” — The Class 
resides as a whole is each of the Individuals. 

I^ Though there can be no of OZa&ses— such as gotivativa** (as this would 
lead to au eudies& seiies of cLissos), yet, oven iu the absence of such further classes, T^e 
have the idea of a CUiSb of Classt^y, as one in which many diveise classes, such as 
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there be anj such idea without the existence of another more extensive 
Class 

20- 21. (Reply). This argument that you bring forward is exactly met 

by the case of the forest. For even though the idea of the further Class is 
mistaken, tliat of the Minor Classes &c . — cannot be so. Be- 

cause prior to the utterance of the words (^ gotwa^ &c./ in the case of the 
clfisses ^ gotwa,^ '' agwatwa^^ &c.), we have no one notion of commonality 
with regard to all (such Classes), as we have with regard to the individual 
cows (in the case of the Class ‘Cow*). 

21- 22. Some people assert than ev^n in this case (of Class of Classes) 
there is a perceptible similarity consisting in the fact of their being 
“things” (and thus constituting the Class VastuHua^^). But if such 
assumptions were admitted, then there would be an endless series of 
Classes ; in as much even between the summiim genus “ Vastutwa ” and the 
minor Classes “ gotivaf^ <fec., there may be assumed to be a similarity (con- 
sisting in the fact of both being Classes, and so on, ad infinitum). 

23. And since the Individuals too are things^ there would be an Idea 
of Class (“ Vastutwa ”) with regard to these (Individuals) also, just as in 
the case of “ Satta^^’ Therefore, there can be no such class (of Classes) 
as “ Vastutwa. 

24. Therefore, in the case of ^^Sattafi &c., the application of the word 

gohva/' agwatxvafi are found to be included. But in as mnch as there can be no 
Class of ClasseSi this idea connot but be admitted to be a mistaken one. “ And,*’ urges 
the objector, “ on the same grounds, why should we not reject the idea of the Glass 
*gotiva* also, as being a mistaken one ?” 

20-2i Forest ” — The Forest is nothing apart from the trees in it. And hence 
though the idea of the “ Forest*’ apart from the trees is clearly a mistaken one, yet 
the idea of the 'trees themselves cannot be so. Similarly, in the present case, though 
the idea of the Class of Glasses may be mistaken, that of the Classes themselves cannot 
be so. 

** Because prior to, ^c.” — In the case of the idea of the Class of Glasses, the idea 
of singleness is merely verbal. When the similarity of the bovine characteristics is 
perceived to exist in a numbe’’ of cows, without an expression of the idea of similarity 
in the woi*d “ Gotwa** we have not the remotest idea of any other class, as Agwatwa** 
It is only when the word *^Gotwa’^ has been utfceied, even without the perception of 
any similarity, &c — that we remember similar words, like ** Agwatwa” and the like; 
and the idea of similarity among these varions classes {'* Gotivaf* “ &o.), 

lies only in the verbal form ; in as much as there is nothing common among them except 
their ending in the abstract affix ** iwa.** And hence such an idea cannot but be a 
mistaken one, 

28 Individuals are thmgs, as much as the Classes; and hence, if the Ideas of Class 
be said to be based upon verbal expression only, the Individuals would be as entitled to 
the Idea, as the classes themselves. 

24 How then, is a single word applicable in common to all classes? 

Inasmuch as it has been proved that this similarity is only veibal, and it does not 
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{ccymmonality) is due either to the fact of the one (name) apply- 
ing to many and diverse classes (as ^gotiva,^ ^agwatwa,^ (fee.)? or to that 
of bringing about a single Idea (with regard to the various classes). 

25. The Class resides in the Individuals, because tlie Glass is not 
perceived in the interval between the perception of two Individuals. 
And we do not admit of any (omnipresent) Class like ‘‘ Akaga, " 

26. Or, even if it be admitted to be omnipresent, its manifestation 
would depend upon certain capabilities (in tlie Individuals composing it). 
And such capability would be inferred from its effect in the shape of the 
manifestation (of the Class). 

27. Therefore that (Individual) alone would be considered to be 
capable, the presence of which would bring about the manifestation (of the 
Class). It is for this reason that the Class Qgotwa') is not perceived in 
the presence of any and every individual. 

28. Though (all Individuals, cows, horses, <&c., are) different (from 
all Classes gowta,''^ agwatwa” &o.), yet the capability (of manifesting 
one Class) belongs only to certain (Individuals) ; while some (Individuals) 
are wholly without such capability. And certainly no exception can be 
taken to the natural capabilities of things. 

29- 30. For instance, to such facts, as the burning of fire and not of 
AkUga, who could take exception ^ It is merely accepted as a perceptible 
fact, and no other reason for it is looked for. And the mere absence of any 
other reason, does not make the cognition of the fact (of fire burning) 
groundless false). 

30- 31. In the mere fact of pointing out (or manifesting of the Class 


oouetitufce a real Class iu the shape of Bdmanyu*^ this application of the name to all 
classes must be explained as being due to extraneous influences ; and as such inflaences, 
we have the facts that the name though only one, belongs to all the 

various classes, and brings about a single idea embracing all classes. 

“ And we do not ^c.’^'—Tbe Class can have no existence apart from the Indi- 
viduals ; and hence it cannot be said to be omnipresent, like “ Aka(ja, which has an 
independent existence of its own. 

** It is not perceived in the intervals j because at that time there is no individual 
endowed with the requisite capability. 

Only that Individual can be said to be “capable,” which manifests the Class. 
The class “ is manifested by the indiridual cows alone j and hence no other 

individuals — as horses or elephants — can be said to manifest that Class. 

Though the individual cows and horses are equally different from the classes 
* Gotwa* &nd. ^ Agwativa* yet the individual coto is capable of manifesting the former 
class and not the latter. 

That which is perceived by the Sense does not require any other proof to 
substantiate it. 

80,81 If the Idea of the Clabs were produced by Inference, we would bfcand in need 
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Dy tbe Individual ) no concomitant property need be looked for ; because 
snob manifestation is not inferential; and in the case of sense- perception, 
what would be the use of any further definitions, &c. (of marks and 
characteristics, &c.) ? 

81-32. Then again, the relationship between the Individual and tbe 
Class is purely natural, and not based upon any reasoning. Consequently 
we do not require any other Class, for the establishment of snch relation- 
ship. And like the aforesaid capability, the natural (character of the 
relation} cannot be questioned. 

33. Or, even if the relationship were based upon some reasons, — since 
it is only a reason or ground, iu some form or the other, that is required, — 
therefore when certain Individuals have been perceived, (they themselves 
would supply the necessary grounds for the relation), and nothing else 
(in the shape of a fresh Class) would be needed. 

34. Qtiestion : “Wherefore do other Individuals not signify the Class ? 
Answer: Simply because such manifestation is not seen to follow from them. 
And since such non-application of one set of individuals to another Class is 
only natural, no other grounds for non-manifestation, need be sought after. 

35-36, Question : “Since you do not admit of any further ‘Samanya’ 
(a higher Class) for the controlling of the application (i.e., the relation bet- 
ween certain Individuals and Classes), therefore, why should not the notion 
of the individual cow be independent of any such controlling agency as that 
of the Class ‘Cow’ ? And just as, even though (all individuals are) equally 
different (from the Class) yet the capability of relationship belongs only <o 
some of them, (independently of any other causes), so too we would have 
the cognition of the individual ‘cow’ (naturally by itself), without any 
other causes.” 


of a concomitant property. But as a matter of fact, it is only a case of Sense-percep- 
tion. This anticipates the following question : “ By what mark do we know that 
snch an individnal will manifest such a Class?” The sense of the reply is that it is 
only Inference that stands in need of such a mark; Sense-perception does not reqniie 
it. 

BI.82 This anticipates the following objection; "The individuals being many, 
they caunot be the cause of any one relationship,— and as such we shall require another 
Clafss for the establishing of the said relationship.” The reply is that the relationship 
is natural, and not based upon any extraneous grounds 

How is it that the individual cow does not indicate the class * Horse ’ ? 

If many and diverse individuals be the grounds of the existence of a single 
Class, we may have the same Individuals as the causes of the single notion of the 
individual cow; and we need not have any such thing as the class ‘cow.’ And just as 
among certain individuals, equally different from the Class, only a few have the natural 
capability of being related to the Class ; so also we could have a natural cognition 
of the class ‘ Cow * without any other cause. 
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37 Answer : Inasmuch as we do not admit of the appearance of 
any cognitions, in the absence of objects, — we necessarily require a Class, 
apart from the Individual. 

38. All Ideas, appearing without correspouding objects, must, in the 
absence of such objects, be rejected as false. And the existence of the das<i 
(“cow”) here cannot be said to be faulty, on the ground of the absence of 
another (Class). 

39. If the Class were not admitted, then there could be no function- 
ing of Verbal Testimony and Inference (as means of true cognition). 
Because there could be no relationship among individuals, on account of 
the endless number (of these). 

40. And further, this (relation) is of use to the person (in arriving 
at Inferences and Verbal Testimony), simply because of its being so 
perceived. Whereas in the case of the relation between the Individual 
and the Class, there is no need of perception. 

41-42. When the object, in the shape of the Class ‘ cow,* has been 
cognised by means of the Senses, Apparent Inconsistency leads to the ac- 


87 With regard to the different kinds of cows, we have an idea of a single oom- 
nionality consisting of a character that is common to all cows. And since there can be 
no ide^s without their counterpart realities, therefore we must admit of a single 
“ Cow,’’ independently of ihe specific characteristics of the individual cows. 

38 It is a fact o^ common experience, in the case of different kinds of medicine 
effecting a cure of the same disease, that even many and diverse agents conspire to 
bring about a single end. Therefore even in the absence of any further assumed 
Classes, it is only reasonable that the diverse Individuals should directly point to a 
single Glass. 

89 Verbal Testimony is based upon the relation of Word and Meaning ; and In- 
ference is based upon the relation subsisting among the various terms of the syllogism. 
If we had no Classes, all relationships would have to be based upon Individuals; and 
as all Individuals (innumerable) could not be perceptible at any one time, no relation- 
ship would ever be perceived, 

^ In the case of Inference, a relationship is of use in the argument, only when it 
has been duly ascertained, as existing among the terms concerned. Of the Class, 
however, the relationship with the Individual is based opon the very nature of the two ; 
and as such it does not stand in need of being actually realised in perception. 

41.42 Even though the capability (of producing a single idea of commonality 
possessed by certain Individuals) exists, yet, in as much as no Idea can exist without 
its counterpart reality, we cannot but admit of the reality of the Class, as the real 
object of the single notion of commonality produced by the aforesaid capability ; and 
hence if the Class be denied, the capability itself becomes untenable. 

“T/ie capaUhty, This is in anticipation of the argument that the capability 

itself might be accepted to be the object of the notion of commonality— thereby doing 
away with the necessity of postulating the Class. The sense of the reply is that the 
existence of the Class is realised by Sense -perception; and as such it is far more 
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cepfcance of a single capability as the controlling agent (of such relation 
between the Individuals and the Class); and this (capability) being now 
established, cannot set aside its own cause (the idea of the Class), The 
capability itself cannot be the object of this (single) notion (of common- 
ality); because it is not perceptible by the Senses. 

43. The regressus ad infinitum, that you urge on the ground of (the 
necessity of having further and further) other Classes, could only tend 
to the I’ejection of (all ideas of) Glass. But such rejection is opposed to 
facts perceived by the Sense. 

44. Either the relation (between the Individual and the Class), or 
the basis thereof, is not the means of cognising the Class. It is only when 
the individual object has been perceived (by the Sense) in its true form, 
that the Class is subsequently definitely ascertained. 

45. Since the dewlap, &c., and the class ^ cow* are both connected with 
the same object (cow), therefore the existence of the dewlap, <fec., tends 
simply to point (to the Class as related to the same individual objects of 
which it itself is the qualification). And it is not necessary that any- 
thing that serves to point to something else must be an integral part of it. 

46-47. And when there is no absolute difference between the dew- 
lap, &c., and the individual cow, and again between the class ‘cow ’ and the 
individuals (composing it), then the reply to the question — “ how is it 
that the class ‘ cow ’ applies only to the objects endowed with the dewlap, 
&c. ? ” — would be that it does so simply because the Class consists of 
(is identical with) it (the individual endowed with the dewlap, <fcc.) Then 
as for the question — “Whence this identity?’’ — you must understand that 
it lies in the very nature (of the Class and tlie Individuals composing it). 


reasonable to admit the Class as the real object of the notion of commonality, than the 
Gapahdity, which, at best, can only be inferred. 

Thus the ascertainment of the Class is irulepondent of the relation, &c., and as 
such cannot be rejected. 

46 This is in anticipation of an objection to the Bhasliya passage, where it is 
declared that the Class (‘cow’) is qualified by the dewlap, &c. ; this theory makes the 
jcognition of the Class * cow ’ dependent upou that of another Class * dewlap ’j and this 
goes against the standard theory of the independent cogiiisability of the Class ‘ cow/ 
The sense of the reply is that when the Bhasliya raised the question— what is the 
neaning of the word ‘ Cow ’ ? — the reply given was that the signification of the word 
consisted of the class endowed with the dewlap, ^c,, meaning thereby the ohject endowed 
with these. The peculiar wording may be explained on the ground of both the dewlap 
and the Glass ^cow * being related to one and the same object, the %ndividual cow ; and 
in no case can we admit the dewlap as qualifying the Glass. And it is not necessary, 
^c.” — i.e., because the dewlap 'S not an integral part of the Class ‘ coiof that is no reason 
why it should not he accepted as defining (or specifying) it. 

41. »8 This supplies, from the Authox*’s own standpoint, an answer to the question — 

37 
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48-49. 'Thus the fixity (of relation) is established in accordance 
with ordinary sense-perception. And the difference among the various 
classes, ‘C/Ow/ (‘Horse’), are based on the very nature of things, and 
are not due to any difference in their respective manifesting agencies ; for 
if it were so, then like the shortness, &c., (of letters), the difference among 
classes would become false. Then again, we ask — On what depends the 
difference between the nianifestingagency (the summitm genus “ Yastutwa ”) 
and the individual objects, elephants, &c. ? If it be said that the difference 
is natural, — we can say the same (with regard to the difference of the 
Minor classes themselves, — thus doing away with the intervention of a 
summum genus)* 

50. If it be urged that the difference is due to the peculiarity of the 
manifested class ; — then there would be mutual dependence. Therefore the 
difference between the classes (‘cow’ and ‘elephant ’) and the individuals 
(cow and elephant) must be held to be based upon the very nature of 
things. 

51 Objection : “Since the Class extends over many (individuals) and 
the Individual over nothing but itself, therefore they (the Class and the 
Individual) cannot properly be held to be identical ; and hence (in the 
cognition of the Class) there must be some secondary imposition. 

what is the ground of the peculiar relationship between the Class and the Individual ? 
This ground is held to be mere identity. 

48.i9 « j'jiQ difference^ This is levelled against those that hold that all classes 

are identical in the summum genus ‘ Vastutwa* and that their differentiation into the 
minor classes is due to certain manifesting agencies in the shape of the words ‘ Gotua ’ 
‘ agivattoa* and the like j just as in the case of Letters, the only difference lies in the 
Intonations — short or long, high or low, 

“ We can say the same, — In the case of individual cows also, there is a natural 

difference among them. Thus, then, though ‘ Vastuhva,’ is one, yet, owing to the differ- 
ences among the individual cows and elephants, if it be held to appear manifold, in the 
Shape of the minor classes, “Oow” and “Elephant,”— then, m the same manner, in as 
much as there are natural differences among the individual cows themselves, these 
individuals could he taken as forming so many minor classes especially as the only 
ground for ‘ Vastuhva* appearing in the forms of the minor classes “Cow,” “ Elephant,’* 
&c., is the fact of ifcs difference from the ^individual cows and elephants. This is a 
palpable absurdity; consequently, we cannot but admit of a class “Cow,” which is 
distinct from the elephant, &c., and yet embraces, within itself, all individual cows 
And in this manner, the necessity of the minor class ‘ cow * is established, apart from 
any manifesting agency in the shape of a summum genus. 

W dependence '^ — The cognition of the manifested depending upon the 

manifesting agency, and the difference of this latter from the individuals, necessary 
for the said manifestation, depending npon the peculiarity of the manifested class 

In as much as they cannot be identical, the idea of the Class must be either 
mistaken, or only a secondary characteristic imposed upon the Individual. 
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52. We must admit the difference (of the Class as extending over 
each different individual), — because the Class is identical with those that 
are different (among themselves) — like the specific character, (of the indi- 
viduals). And again, we must admit the singleness of individuals, — because 
they are all identical with the one (Class). 

53. Then again, “ how can one and the same thing, (the Class and the 
Individual being identical, and thus one and the same), be both one (in the 
form of the Class) and many (in the form of the Individuals), and then too, 
extend over others (as a Class) and be restricted within itself (as an Indi- 
vidual) ? How too, can the same be both the Class and the Individual ? These 
among others are the inevitable contradictions involved in your theory.” 

51-55. Reply ; It is not proper to urge these contradictions (as they 
do not apply to our theory); because it is only when the Individual is 
cognised as being identical with the Class, that it can extend over many 
things ; and the class too is known to extend to nothing be 3 mnd itself, 
only when it is perceived to have become identical with the character of 
the Individual. (Thus there ceases to be any contradiction). 

55- 56. In the same manner is to be set aside the (contradiction based 
upon the) fact of (one and the same thing) being both diverse and one 
because in one shape (that of Class) we may have singleness, and in another 
(that of Individual), diversity. 

56- 57. He who urges the diverse character of the Class is to be shown 
that (the Class has that character) when it is in the shape of the Indivi- 
duals ; and hence we accept this character, as also the single character of 
the Individuals, only as appearing in the shape of the Class. 


62 The sense of the objection is this: “The Class is identical with all Individuals 
the Individuals differ from one another; hence the Class as affecting one Individual 
must be diffez'ent from that which affects another. Secondly all Individuals being 
identical with the one Class, they must all be one and one alone. Thus then, the theory 
of the identity of the Class with the Individuals militates against two of your most 
cherished notions. The first syllogism, brought forward in the Karika does away with 
the very character of the Class — vk that of being one and embracing many Individuals* 
and the second syllogism strikes at the character of the Individuals, which are held to 
be many and diverse. 

64*.66 It is only when the Individual has acquired the charactfer of the Class that 
it can extend over many Individuals; and the Class too is restricted within itself only 
when it has acquired the character of the Individual 

65.66 The Class * Cow,’ in the shape of the red cow, differs from the black cow; where- 
as in its oivn generic shape— ot the Class * Goto’ — it cannot but be identical with the 
black cow also-. And this does not constitute any self-contradiction, as it is always pos- 
sible for one and the same thing to bear one relation to one thing, and the opposite 
relation to another thing. 

59-5T The contradictory character is admitted, as explained in the foregoing Karika } 
hence your syllogisms become entirely superfluous. 
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57- 68. As in the case of the variegated colour, we can optionally fix 
upon any one of the various colours (without any contradiction), simply 
because the object (colour) is of a variegated character, — so, in the same 
manner, we could fix upon the diversity or unity (of the Class or the In- 
dividual, without any contradiction, because in different shapes both are 
capable of havingthe two characters). 

58- 69. He who would seek (by the above arguments) to prove the 
diversity (of the Class), after having separated the Class-character (from 
the Individuals), will have his premiss failing. And if the premiss were 
to be fulfilled, then it would simply be proving the proved (t.e., redundant) » 

69-61. When the Class is cognised as identical in form with the divers 
Individuals, then the object appears only in its individual form ; and when 
this (individual character) has appeared (to consciousness), the (character 
of) Class continues to lie latent in it, helping its existence ; and though 
a real entity, this (character of the Class) appears to us to be non-existing, 
because it is (at that time) not perceptible (by itself, apart from the 
Individual). 

61- 62. Wlien we are cognisant of the Individuals themselves as non- 
different from the Class, then it is the Class itself that is perceived (and 
the Individuals continue to lie latent). 

62- 63. When, however, an object of variegated character is cognised 
at once (without any concrete cognition of details), then difference, non- 
difference, diversity and all things else become latent, 

63- 64. But no word can express such an object (in the abstract) ; 
(in as much as) all words apply to the generic forms (of things). 


68.69 The preunsd is iu the form— because it is identical with diverse Individuals.” 
But when the Class-character is removed, then the identity ceases to exist ; because 
it is only the Class that is one and identical^ embracing all Individuals. Thus then if 
the Identity is accepted, the Class-character of the Individual cannot but be admitted. 

61-82 Thus then, the Individual and the class are cognised, equally, in the same 
manner, according as occasion presents itself. Therefore none of the two can be denied . 
These two cases are of concrete cognition j while the next Karlka cites a case of un- 
qualified abstract cognition. 

8S-64t The first half of the Kanka anticipates the following objection : If the form 
of the object be as described in the foregoing Karika, then, how can you explain the 
assertion of the Bhashya that ‘ the class is the denotation of the word ^ ? For it is the 
real form of the object (which lias been shown to be abstract) that a word ought to denote , 
or else, it becomes entirely discopnected from the objeot>ought to be signified.” The sense 
of the reply is that no word can have any significance with regard to the variegated 
character of an object taken in the absti’act 5 since words apply to certain portions of 
the object, and thi^ portion is the generic form of the object,— that is to say, the idea 
of the Class as contained in the idea of the Individual is what forms the object of 
verbal signification. 
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64j- 65. Ill view o£ the object as a complete whole (not signified by 
the word), some people assert the separation of certain parts of the denota- 
tion of the word to be false. Bat the fact of the generic idea (of Class) 
being a part (of the denotation of words) cannot be denied. 

65-66. He, who explains “ Class ” as being merely the similarity among 
individual objects (should explain), what he understands by the woz’d 
“similarity.” If it be the fact of the various individuals having one and 
the same form (and character), then this is exactly what we mean by the 
word “ Class. ” 

67-68. If however, by “ Similarity ” you mean the Similarity of form, 
then you must explain whose, and with whom, is this similarity. For, in 
their particular forms, the cow that is red is not similar to that which 
is black. If (it be urged that) the former are similar to the latter, 
in that they have similar limbs &c., — then (we say that) the idea of simi- 
larity that we would have would be in the form “ like the black cow and 
this could not give rise to the notion of (both sorts of cows belonging to^ 
a common Class ‘ Cow. ’ 

69. Even by mistake we could only have the notion that “ this (red 
cow) is the black one” ; and not that “it belongs to the Class * Cow 
For the form of the red cow is not the form of coio in general. 

70. Tiiere would be no idea of “ Cow ” with reference to any other 

64.66 Since words do not touch the complete forms of objects, as they exist ; 
therefore, ou this solo ground, some people assert that the separation of the generic 
from the other elements of the object is a mistake. The sense of the last sentence 
added to the reply given to this view is that, though this separation may be considered 
a mistake, yet no one can deny the existence of various elements in the idea of an 
object; nor can any one deny the fact of the generic idea fof the Class) being one of 
these elements. Therefore Words, according to their capabilities, must be taken to 
touch only certain elements of the object (and not all of them) ; and this fact cannot 
be rightly construed into a disconnection of the Word with the real character of the 
object. 

61.68 If the similarity were to rest in the Individuals, then, we could not perceive 
any similarity between the red cow and the black. Even if tliere be certain similarities 
of bodily shape, limbs, &c., all the idea we could have would be that — ‘ the red Cow 
is similar to the black Cow,* and this could never be the source of an idea of the 
comprehensive Class * Cow * — in the form that ‘ both the red cow and the black 
equally belong to the Class Cow' 

*^9 If it be urged that the idea of Class is a mistaken one, based ou similarity, — 
even then, in the case of the two cows, red and black, the idea would be that ‘ the red 
cow is the black cow.’ For any idea — either correct or mistaken — of the Class ‘ Cow, 
in this case, there is nocause. The form of the red Coio ^c.” For if it were so, then 
the black or the white cow would cease to be called a * Cow.’ 

10 The generic idea of the “ Goto is found to belong to all cows— black, red, &c., 
and yet you seem to restrict the name to only red ones. Therefore your theory dis- 
tinctly militates against the well-established fact of the generic idea of Cow in general. 
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COWS besides the black one, even if they were very much similar to it. But 
such an idea (of Cow *’) is actually found to exist. And yet you do not 
admit the existence anywhere of such fu generic form as the ** Cow ” m 
general, 

71. Nor is any other “ Cow known to exist, on which you could 
base the notion of similarity (extending overall cows). And again, with 
regard to two objects that are similar, no idea that “ it is that ” (i.e., no 
idea of absolute identity ) can exist for ever. 

72. Since the idea (of Class) belongs to all men (at all times), it can- 
not be a mistaken notion ; specially as it is never found to be (contradicted 
and) set aside (by any perceptible fact). And if (even in the absence of 
any such contradicting fact) we accept an assumption (of its uureality), 
then all ideas could be rejected as false. 

73-74. As a matter of fact, we do not perceive any particular virtue 
in any particular individual cow : what, then, is that one individual, which 
would be called a “ Cow ” (and on a similarity with which we would apply 
the name ‘ Cow ’ to other individuals) ? If some pristine individual (the 
first cow created by God, f.i , were said to be such an Individual),— then, 
inasmuch as we have never seen this pristine individual, and hence can never 
have any idea of similarity (with it), we could never have any generic idea 
of ‘Cow ’ in general (through that individual Cow). 

“ Not, <^c.” This is in anticipation of the following argument : “ The cla^s 
cow is not the similarity of the black cow, bub a similarity with a cow which is simi- 
lar to all cows in existence.’* The sense of the reply is that you do not admit of any 
such generic entity as the ‘ Cow * j and yet yon cannot reasonably deny its existence, 
cognised by all persons. 

‘Mwd/ttriAer, In every case of mistaken notions— as in the case of silver 
and shell— one is for a moment deceived by similarity, and takes the one for the other ; 
but soon after he perceives a difference, he is undeceived, and ceases to have any idea 
of the identity of the two objects. Such is the case w ith all mistaken notions : 
they always disappear in due coarse of time. In the case of the idea of the Class 
‘ Cow however, we find, as a matter of fact, that all along eternity, all men have had 
the idea that all the various kinds of Cows belong to the Single Class * Coiv^ ; and. 
certainly such a long-coutinned universally recognised idea cannot be disregarded as 
a figment. 

Similarity of iody means that all cows have bodies that belong to one and 
the same Class. But one who denies all Class cannot admit of this explanation ; and 
hence it is yet to be explained wUat is meant by ‘ Similarity.’ “ For an idea, 

This refers to the following argument: “Even in the absence of Classes of beriy, the 

Individuals themselves, aided by certain everlasting Vdsands, would bring about ideas 
of the commonality of the bodies, and thereby also the idea of the said Similar- 
ity.' The sense of the reply is that in the absence of an alhembracing Class (of 
Bodies), the many and diverse Individuals themselves cannot, in any way, bring about 
any idea of single oommonality-as we have already shown above. 
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74- 75. And further, there can be no idea of similarity, in the absence 
of Classes, of the limbs (of the cow) ; for an idea of a Class is not pro- 
duced by the individuals alone. 

75- 76. Then, as to the question, whether this similarity is different, 
or not different, from the individuals, — (it must be admitted that) simi- 
larity must consist either in the Class (t.e., if it be said to be different 
from the Individual) or in the Individual itself. 

76- 77. It is for tliis reason that in his own work Vindhyavasin has 
explained that “ sameness of form ” {Sarupya) is not an object absolutely 
different (from the Individuals). And it is only by mistake that “simi- 
larity ” has been asserted by (Yai^eshikas, on the basis of Vindhyavasin *s 
assertion) to constitute what we call a Class. 

Thus ends the Chapter on Akrti. 


Section 14 
“ APOHA.’’ 

1. Those, who have assumed the Class (‘ Cow ’) to be a ^legation of 
the absence of Cow, — even these people have clearly, by the assertion of 
the negation of tiie absence of Oozr, admitted of an entity in the shape of 
“ gotwa ” (the Class ‘ Cow ’). 

2. It has been proved before (by the Bauddhas) that a negation is 
only another form of positive entity ; and hence, please tell me what is 
that positive entity, which consists in the negation of “ Horse” 

3. The specific (abstract) form cannot be held to be such an object, 
because it is undefined (abstract and unqualified). !N’or could it apply to 

76.75 This is in reply to the following theory : “ Similarity does not mean the Simi- 
larity of iodieSf but an entity altogether different from Individuals and Classes” The 
sense of the reply is that we have never com© across any simihiiity, which is distinct 
from the Class, and yet different from the Individuals (vide Chapter on Analogy). 

76.77 Yindhyavasin has said — ‘ Bdrii'pyam Sdmdnyam*; and this only means that the 
Class (Sdmdnyd) consists in Sdrii/pya, — that is in the 07 ie single form xohich %s common to 
all the Individuals (composing that Class),- and yet people have mistaken his ^ Sdrupya* 
for ' Sddrgya ’ (Similarity), and have gone about asserting that it is something distinct 
from Individuals, &c., &c. 

1 The Bauddhas assert that the Class ‘ Cow * is only the negation of all that is not 
cow. This is what they mean by ‘ Apoha.’ 

S Besides the class * Cow,* there can he no other positive entity that could be the 
snbsbratnm of the negation of ‘ not-cow.* 

S To that which is undefined cannot be attributed any positive character— to say 
nothing of a negative character. 
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the individual black cow, <fec., because that would not be common (to all 
cows). 

4. The forms of t!ie black, red, &c., are not common to one another, 
and for yon (Banddhas), there is no one entity which could be common to 
the rest, for, in that case, there would be an endlessness of the meanings 
(of that one entity) . 

5. All non-cows (horse, <fec.), cannot be negatived directly by any in- 
dividual (cow); because it is not the idea of the h/acife cow which is 
brought about by the negation of non-coio. 

6. The idea of the black coio is brought about by the negation of 
cows that are red, &c. (f.e., the negation of all cows that are not black). Ifl 
on the contrary, this idea of the black cow were to negative the 
absence of coiv in general, (and thus be tantamount to tlie idea of coio in 
general), then, — just as it does not negative itself (since it itself is a cow), — 
so it could not negative the other kinds of cows (red, &c., — because these 
too would be as much Coz£7S, as the black one), (and thus the well-established 
fact of the hlack cow negativing the other kinds of cows would he contra- 
dicted). 

7. Thus then, if you were to assume that there is partial non-nega- 
tiving, while there is general real negativing, — then this simultaneous 
ailirmation and negation would involve a self-contradiction. 

8-9. For these reasons, theie can be no negation of the ‘ non-cow’ by 
such individuals (cows) (as have their forms confined within themselves) 
Nor is a conglomeration of these (individual cows) the means of negativing 

“ And for you^ — For us, there is a class ‘ cow* which is common to all indiv- 
iiual cows, and which we could have as the substratum of the negation of * not-cow.* As 
for the Bauddhas, they do not admit of any such Class. Hence if they were to admit 
of any such single entity as ‘ cow,’ then, in that case, in as much as there are many 
kinds of cows, the one word (signifying the single entity) would come to have so 
many distinct denotations, separately, with regard to each sepai-ate individual. And 
such endlessness of denotations would be far from desirable. Specially as we can 
conceive of no relationship of a word with endless denotations Hence such a word 
could never be used. That is to say, if particular kinds of cows were to be the substrate 
of the negation of * not-cow,’ — and thus form the denotation of the word ‘cow’ — then, 
inasmuch as there are endless kinds of cows, the word ‘ Cow ’ would come to have in 
numerable denotations. 

^ The negation of * not-cow’ would he the cow in gene'i al, exid not ‘particular 

cow. 

T If the theoiyr above criticised were to be accepted, then the individual black cow- 
in accordance with a perceived fact, would negative the existence of all other kind- 
of cows; and yet the same black cow— being the substratum of the negation of all 
‘ non-cows,’ and as such having the same character as the * cow ’ in general— -would also 
include all other kinds of cows, which it has previously negatived. Sucli would 
be the contradiction. 
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“ non-cows.” Because, in that case, we could Lave an idea of ‘ cow ^ in 
geneial^ only at a time when all the individual cows would be simultan- 
eously perceived (which is an impossibility) ; and then too, the idea of the 
cow in general would be only such as would rest in all the individual cows 
taken together as one composite whole ; and we could not have the name 
‘cow ’ apply to each individual cow taken separately by itself; and as for 
applying to a conglomeration of all individuals, this is impossible (because 
all individuals, past, present and future can never be perceived at one 
and the same time). 

30. Therefore that one form alone, which resides in its entirety in 
each and every one of the individuals, can be the means of having an idea 
of cow {in general). And this (form) js none other than ‘cowness’ the 
character or property of belonging to the Class * Cow,’ wliich is common 
to all individual cows). 

11. Obj : “ But in the case of the different sorts of Negation, you do not 
admit of any Class in the form of a positive entity.” Reply : Even in the 
case of these (we hold that) the Class (is a positive eniity, in the shape of) 
existence itself qualified (or limited) by non-appearance^ &c. 

12- 13. When that (existence) is qualified by appearance (contin- 
uance), &c , then it is known as a positive eyitity ; and when that (very exist- 
ence) is qualified by a negation due to the presence of other entities (like 
the curd, &c., in the case of milk), then it is known as a negative entity 
(negation of milk f.i.) Non-eternality (or J)6Btvvict\hi\itj=PradhwansS- 
bhdva) belongs to a positive class (consisting) of the action of being 
destroyed. 

13- 15. “ What would non-Rrahmanahoodhe with respect to Elshatriyas, 

(fee. ? Manhood belongs to all the foui', and as such cannot be said to be 
synonymous with * non-Brahmanahood’ ; and the idea produced by the 
word ‘ non-Brahmana ’ does not refer to any one individual caste ; because 
it equally signifies all the three, Kshatriya, &c. Nor can it be held to 
signify the three conjointly^ because this notion of ‘ non-Brahmanahood 

11 ‘PragahMva* signifies an existence that has not yet appeared, and so on, the 
varions phases of negation may be explained in terms of positive entities. 

12>1S This explains how, in accordance with the above theory, we could, differentinte 
between entity and non-entity. 

iB.iB In this case, the idea of non-Brahtnanahood belongs equally to the Kshatiiya 

the Yaiqya and the ^udra; and yet non- Brahinanhood cannot be held to be a positive 

class j sjiecially because we do not know of any such class as would include all the 
three castes j the one that is possible is the class ‘manhood’ hut it includes tiie Brah- 
manas also. Hence in this case, you cannot bub admit a negative class ; why, then, can 
you not find your way to accepting a generalJpo/nx ? *’Each of the three, 

A 9*ifira is as much a non-Brahmaiia as a Kshatriya 

38 
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belongs to each of the three separately. Therefore, the only class that 
we could have in the present case would be ‘ non- Brahman ahood * (negation 
of Brahmana) ; and this is a negative entity. And just as we have the 
notion of Class with reference to a negative entity like “ non- Brahmana,” 
so, in the same manner, we could also have such a notion of Glass with 
reference to the ‘Class’ (when we explain it as the ‘ negation of non- 
cows 

16-17. (In reply to the above objection) some people hold that ‘non- 
Brahmana’ is only one word, like the word applying to (signi- 

fying) each of the three castes (Kshatriya, Vaipya and pudra). But this 
explanation could not apply to the case of “ non-jar.” Because in this 
case (of ^zojj-yW) there being endless individuals that are not jar, we are 
cognisant of the fact of this word “ non-jar ” being common to (i.e., de- 
noting) all of them. For this reason (some people hold that) the reason for 
the denotation of the word “ non-Brahmana ” applying to Kshatriyas, &c., 
lies in the fact of certain actions and properties belonging to these latter, 
and not to the Brahmanas. 

IS. The true exaplanation however, is that the Class “ Manhood,” 
common to all the four castes, is precluded, by means of the negative particle 
(in the word “non-Brahmana”), from all Brahmanas, — and as such, 
the class “ non-Brahmanahood (signifying manhood ^precluded from Brdh- 
manas) is cognised as a positive entity ; — just as in the case of the men- 
tion of (special) purposes, <fec. 


“ Like the word Apoha^ &c.,” — that is to say *non-Brahmara’ is not a cZass con- 
sisting of Kshatriyas, Vai<jyas and ^udras. It is only a word that has three denotations, 
pointing to the Kshatriya, the Vaipya and the Q^dra ; being in this like a word that 
has several tneanings. The word ‘ non-jar * cannot be said to have different significa- 
tions. For, in that case, this one word would have endless meanings, in as much as it 
can refer to all things in the world, only excepting the Jar. 

Some peopUt — Bnt the explanation is scarcely correct ; because it will not 

apply to the case of the word ‘ non-jar.^ Because in fhe case of the word * non- 
Brahmana* we are fully cognisant of such properties, as Valonr, &o., and Actions, as 
fighting, &c., that belong to the Kshatriya, and not to the Brahmana ; while we know 
of no such properties as, not belonging to the jar, belong to all other things in the 
world. 

18 “ As in the case of the mention of special purposes — When it is said — * bring a 
man for carrying a flask of wine,* — the special purpose for which the man is wanted— 
via : the carrying of the wine — being incompatible with any other caste but the piidra 
the word, ‘ man,* in this case, is taken as signifying a person belonging to the (Judra class 
only. In the same manner, in the case in question, the force of the negative in * non- 
Brahmana * which takes the place of the special purpose (in the instance cited) serves 
to disconnect manhood from the Brahmanas, and as such signides all men that are not 
Brahmanas, which refers to all the other three castes equally ; and as such can be taken 
as a positive entity. 
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19. Though there is no caste in — between (“ manhood,” and “ Brah- 
manahood,” “ Kshatriyahood,” &c.), which resides in the three castes (Kshat- 
rija, Vai^ya and Qudra), yet, through the force of the negative (in “ non- 
Brahmana”), the class manhood ” is cognised as inhering in the castes 
(Kshatriya, &c,) 

20. Throngli the diversity of the denotative power of words, we 
have a diversity in the cognitions with regard to the Castes, — as when 
in its natural form, the class ‘‘manhobd ” is cognised as residing in four 
substrates (the Brahmana, the Kshatriya, the Vai^ya and tlie fudra), and 
yet, through the preclusion (of Brahmanas, by means of the negative in 
?^(??^-Brahmana) it is cognised as residing in only three substrates (Kshatriya, 
Vai 9 ya and fudra). 

21. Just as to the eyes of the eagle and the crow belong the faculties 
of seeing a thing at a distance and in close proximity respectively j so too, 
to a single class' “ manhood ” would belong the capability of denoting 
(a general object) “ man,” as also (the more specific object) “ non-Brah- 
mana.” 

22. In a case where we have to use a sentence in the form “ manhood ” 
redding in objects other than Brahmanas^ there we use the word “ Abrah- 
mana and such actually is our cognition also. 

23. In the case of ‘‘ non- jar,” on the other hand, all the cognition 
we have is that of the class “ earthy stihstances " other than the jar, 

24. A word (‘< Brahmana ”f. i.), —being precluded, by means of the 
negative, from its singular (individual) character (of Brahmanahood), — 
comes to reside in only its generic form (“manhood”) devoid only of 
that (aforesaid individual character). 

SI This meets the following objection ; “ The single class ‘ manhood ’ cannot reside 
in four and three substrates.” The sense of the reply is that though the organ of per- 
ception — the eye, — is the same, and the object — dead body — is the same, yet the eagle 
sees it from a great distance, while the crow only when it is very close to it. 

88 We know of many instances where compounds are used in tbe place of sentences. 
In tbe same manner, the word * ahrdhmaTia^ could stand for other than Brah- 
manas,’ the explanation of this fact being that the negative in * ahrahmana* while de- 
noting directly the preclusion of BrdhrnanaSy indicates indirectly the class * man, as re-- 
lated to Brahmanahood, Consequently, to mention the word ‘ ahrdhmana ’ is as much as 
to say ‘ men qualified by the absence of Brahmanas.* 

84 The word ‘ Brahmana’ directly denotes the single class Brahmana, and indirectly 
indicates the classes Man, Living being , &c. When the negative particle is attached to 
this word, — ^in the form ‘ abrahmana ’—it serves to preclude the individual character of 
Brahmanahood alone. And as such, the word cannot but fall back, for its denotation, 
upon the nearest generic character of manhood (which is not neg§,tived), which, how- 
ever, must be free from the singular character of Brahmanahood, which has been pre- 
cluded by the negative. 
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25. When the particular form (Brahmanahood) has been thus pre- 
cluded, the word (“ nou'Bralimaiia^’), standing in need of a Class (which it 
could denote), is restricted, by the next higher Class, within itself (ue , 
within such a Clnss). 

26. Because there is no ground for setting aside the first (Class 
“manhood’’ that comes next to tlie one precluded), therefore what is 
left behind ( as the denotation of the word “ uon-Brahmana ”) is “ manhood ” 
as apart from “ Brahmanahood'^ 

27. The !iegative having once precluded (the singular character of) 
“ Brahmanahood,” and thus having once become the qualifying adjunct (to 
the specific character), if some one were to assume the preclusion, by the 
same negative, of “ manhood,” — then it could be so only in an indirect way. 

28. Therefore whenever any specific form (Brahmanahood f.i.) of a 
Class (“ manhood”) are negatived, it is this same Class that is naturally 
cognised, a? located in other specific forms (Kshafcriya, Vai^ya and ^udra). 
And such is the experience of ordinary people. 

29. Though the idea (of “manhood”) is common (to all the four 
castes, including Brahmanas), yet the negation (of Brabmanas) is accept- 
ed as a matter of course. And the meaning thus being accepted as being 
(that Class) devoid of that (negatived element) alone, we have an idea 
of the others ( Kshatriyas, <fec. ) -also through similarity. 

30. Or, in the case of such words as “ non-Brahmana,” &c., we may 
accept similarity alone as being the object of denotation. And this is 

25 Brahmanahood being precluded, the denotation rests upon the next higher 
class Man, and cannot go beyond that, to ‘ Living being ’ for instance. For so long as 
the needs of denotation are supplied by a lower class, it is not right to go beyond it. 

21 This anticipates the following objection ; « The negative in ^dbrdhmana; whik 
pieolndmg the directly expressed Brahmanahood, might also preclude the indirectl 
indicated manhoodJ* ^ The sense of the reply is that Brahmanahood being directs, 
expressed, the negative cannot bnt qualify it ; and when the negative has once served 
the put pose of qualifying it, it cannot be taken to apply to another entity, which is 
only indirectly indicated by the word in question. 

28 Inasmuch as a Class cannot continue without the Individuals composing it, 
when one set of Individuals is negatived, the Class must fall back upon other sets of 
Individuals. 

Though it is common, yet, inasmuch as the negative particle serves to preclude 
(and negative) Brdh7nanahood, the class ‘manhood ’ must be accepted to reside in the re- 
maining three castes— Faifi/a uTid Similarity —The denotations 

IS that of the Class devoid of Brahmanas ; and instead of accepting, by this, an alto- 
gether foieign positive entity, it is far more reasonable to accept the Kshatnya, &c., 
which are similar in character to the caste precluded by the negative ; and the cogni- 
tion of these is far easier than that of any thing else. 

Inasmuch as people recognise the Kshatriya, &c , by the word ‘ ahrdhmana,^ we 
may accept similarity to bo signified by the negative particle, the word ‘ ahrdhmana * 
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based upon a similarity of parts. In fact, it is also in tbe absence of any 
such (similarity of parts) that the similarity is perceived. 

31. In some cases, even without any similarity, we can have a sig- 
nification by means of a word accompanied by a negative, — this being due 
to such causes as proximity, &c., — as will be explained later on, in connec- 
tion with the case of the non-seeing ” (of the rising snn). 

32. In tliis case (of ‘ non-seeing/) we require an action other than 
seeing ; and we do not recognise any such action other than the formal de- 
termination (Sankalpa), because of the proximity (of this latter, to the 
injunction “one .should not look at the rising sun ”). 

33. The negative particle, occurring in conjuijction with a noun or a 

verbal root, does not possess the actual negativing faculty. For the words 
“ non-Brahmana ” and “non-Virtue” only signify such other en- 

tities as are couti ary to these. 

34. Even wliere, in connection with a verb, the negative brings 
about the cognition of a negation, — there too, the listener recognises only a 
positive entity, as indif event (or apathetic to the action signified by the 
Verb). 

35. Thus then, ail negations ( Afolid) would rest in positive entities. 

being* a caste similar to the Brdhmana. This similarity too consists in the similarity 
of the Individuals composing the Brdhmana class with those composing the class 
Kshatriyay <fec. Though theie can be no similarity of parts among the various objects 
that are not-jar, jet similarity does not always consist solely in that of the parts ; it 
often consists of a similarity of relationship, jis has been already shown above, under 
‘Analogy.’ And among all the objects that are not~jar, we find a common relation- 
ship, — in that they aie all of the earth, 

81 This refers to the objection that if similarity w^ere expressed by the negative, 
then, how could a negative have any meaning in a place where there is no similarity ? 

S* The negative accompanying the veib ‘to see’ (in the sentence in question) signi- 
fies only the negation of seeing, and indicates the detcrniination — ‘ I will not see/ &c., 
&c., because this is mentioned in close proximity to the Injunction. And the Injunc- 
tion too is not a negative, but a positive one, being, as it is, mentioned among the 
observances laid down for the Religious Student. Tiie meaning of the Injunction thus 
comes to be this — ‘ one is to make a formal detei*minatiou that he will observe the rule 
of not looking at the rising sun.’ 

83 This refers to the objection that the negative particle, having the sense of 
negativing, how can it have an affiimative meaning ? “ Alrdhmana ’*« castes other than 
the Bruhmana ; and ‘Ad/iama’*Tice 

Even in such instances as ^napihetf the meaning is that the ‘ person addressed 
is to be free from the action of drinking ; ’ thus the object signified by ‘ na pihet * is the 
person himself as free from the specific action o/ dnn&inp— -which is distinctly a positive 
entity. , 

86 The substrates of all negative ideas having been proved to be positive entities, 
as qualified by certain limitations, — inasmuch as the Individual, the black or the red 
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And again, if (all generic ideas) be assumed to rest in negative entities, 
then, until we reach the final individuals (atoms), we could not get at any 
positive entity. 

36. And as a matter of fact, none of our usage is based upon such 
final individuals (atoms which are imperceptible) ; nor is any definite 
cognition of these (atoms) possible. Consequently, the word Apoha^' is 
only (a subterfuge) to express a void (^ 2 mjya^d = negation of all exist* 
ences), in other words. 

37. And in accordance with that theory (of CunyavSda), all the ideas 
of EorsBi &c., would have to rest in their own specific (sensational) forms. 
And in that case it would be an useless assumption to state that those 
ideas signify the negation of (objects) other than themselves (i.e.^ the Apoha). 

38. And (the ideas signifying themselves), you would have a Olass^ 
in the form of a positive entity, in the shape of the Idea. And therefore 
it was an useless effort on your part to have assumed an Apoha, as forming 
the denotation of objects, and yet independent of any external (real and 
positive) objects. 

39. And this Jifiea appears, in the shape of a real entity, with refer- 
ence to the signification of words. Therefore we must admit of a positive 
entity — not in the form of the negation of other ideas (Apoha) — to form the 
object signified (by a word, “ Cow ” f.i. ) 

40. Just, as even in the absence of any external objects, we have a 
cognition (in a positive form, and not in the form of an Apoha) of the mean- 
ing of a sentence, — so, In the same manner, we could also have with 
regard to the word ; and why should we assume an Apoha ? 

cow, could not be the substrate of an idea of all cows, — ^you must admit of a positive 
entity in the shape of the class *cow.’ If all generic notions be held to rest upon 
negative entities, then, for an idea of positive entities, we would have to go doivn to indi- 
vidual atoms, which alone are wholly free from a generic character. But as a matter 
of fact we do not fall back upon atoms in our ordinary usages. Therefore all generic 
ideas cannot he held to rest upon negatives. 

8* It is only for an explanation of the gross forms of things that we postulate the 
existence of atoms ; hence when the gross forma themselves would be negatives—i.e., 
non-existences — then the atoms could never be cognised. Thus then, it would come to 
a negation of all existences. The Apo/ia theory thus comes to be only a round-about 
way of putting forward the Qunyavdda, which has already been met before. 

The Qilnyavadi holds that inasmuch as there are no entities in the world, all 
ideas have their own specific forms for their objects. 

Xhe object of the Idea of a Horse would be that Idea iteelf—a positive entity? 
and thus the Idea itself would constitute a class including all Borses 

89 This meets the theory that the above idea is only a negative entity, an Apoha. 
The sense of the reply is that the idea that we have is in the form of a cow, which is 
distinctly a positive entity. 
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41. In the case of all ideas, we are not cognisant of any rejection 
of other ideas {Apoha) . Since the idea ends only in bringing about its 
own form, therefore it does not bear the burden of any other (ideas). 

42. Words signifying different Classes, as also the words signifying 
different individuals, would all come to be synonymous, if the significa- 
tion of words were to consist in Apoha. 

43. Ohj : “ But, since the Apohas (of different words) are different, 
therefore this objection cannot apply. If however, you base your objec- 
tion upon all ApoJias considered as constituting a single class ‘ Apoha/ 
then, the same may be said even with regard to your positive entities.*’ 

44-45. Reply ; As for us, our Classes, being positive entities, differ 
from one another ; and, not being mixed up with one another, they never 
attain to unity. Whereas, for you, how could there be any difference 
among Apolms, being, as they are, devoid of any specifications in the 
shape of commixture or unity or multiplicity, &c. 

46. Or (if you admit of differences as belonging to Apolias, then) 
inasmuch as it would be different (in different individuals), it must be a 
positive entity — like the specific (idealistic) forms (of Ideas). And if the 
character of a positive entity be denied to it, then it cannot bo many ; and 
as such you are not freed from (the absurdity of) making all words 
synonymous. 

47-48. Ohj : “ Well, we could have a difference among Apohas on the 
ground of difference among the objects negatived by such Apohas,'' Reply : 

We might speak of an Apoha as being the denotation of a word, if we were ac- 
tually cognisant of any such signification in ordinary parlance. As a matter of fact, 
however, whenever the word * cow * is uttered, we have no such notion as the rejection 
of all that is not cow. Hence we cannot admit of any such signification in the form of 
Apoha, which is contrary to all experience. 

All words signifying Apoha, they would be all synonymous. 

^ The sense of the objector is that = Apoha of non- cow j ‘horse* ib = 

Apoha of non-horse ; and thus the various Apohas being different, the words cannot be 
said to be synonymous. If however, — If even in the face of different individual 
Apohas, you base your objection upon the unity of Apoha as a class composed of the 
various Apohas, — then lu the case of your positive entities also the significations of all 
words may be said to rest in a single class ‘ Fasfw’ \ Thing)} because there can be no 
doubt as to all objects belonging to that class. And on this ground, we could urge 
against you, the fact that such being the case, all words would become synonymous/* 

♦i.46 Difference is a property that can only belong to positive entities, and not to 
the negative, which is devoid of all specification. 

^ Specific forms of ideas differ from one another, and are, on that very ground 
accepted to be positive entities (vide * Cfmyavada*) 

41.48 The objects negatived by the Apoha of *cow* are the horse and other 
animals, and those negatived by that of ‘horse* are the coio, Thus there is a 
difterence among the objects negatived in each case Any secondaiy imposition 
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But tliere is no natural difference among Apohas ; and if their difference be 
sought to be based upon something else (the object negatived, f h), then 
such difference can only be secondary (imposed upon them from outside, and 
not belonging by nature to themselves). And for the same reason it is not 
right to assume a difference (among Afohas) on the ground of the diver- 
sity of the substrates (of negation). 

48-49. !Sror on the mere ground of the diversity of relationships, can 
any difference he accepted even among positive entities ; — how then could 
it be declared with regard to a negative entity (Apoliii). which is neither 
definitely cognised, nor related (to anything), nor differentiated (fiom 
other things)*, nor endowed with any definite specific form ? 

50. For these reasons, just as even when there is a difference among 
the individuals (cows) no diffex'ence is held to belong to their Apoha^ — so, 
in the same manner, the Apoha cannot be many, even if there be a differ- 
ence among the objects negatived. 

51. Then again, if such difference (among Apohas) bo accepted, then 
the rejection of non-cow (i e,, the Apoha of * non-cow ’) would reside in each 
individual (cow) ; and such being the case, you could not have an Apoha 
which you wish to be common to all individual cows — the black, red, &c. 

52. When even their substrates, that are connected wifh those Apo- 
has, are not able to differentiate them (into distinct Apohas), then, to as- 
sume that they would be differentiated by the objects negatived by them 
that are altogether extraneous to them 1 (what a stretch of philosophic 
insight ! ) 

58-54. In (the signification of) “non-cow ’’ the only element in excess 
(of the signification of “ non-horse ”) is the horse ; and again in (the signified - 

cannot affect our arguments. Siihstrafes of negation” The individual cow, 
horse, &c. 

One and the same Devadatta may be in one place one day, and in another place 
on the next day; and though his relationships will be changing, yet it cannot be held 
that the Devadatta in the two places is not one and the same. “ What then, cj'c.’* — 
How can suoli an indefinite thing be cognised as different on the mere ground of the 
difference of relationships ? For certainly no relationships with it can ho cognised. 

^ Though the individual cows differ among themselves, yet you accept a single 
Apoha as embracing them all. Why, then should you hold the Apoha of ‘ Horse’ to be 
different from tliat of ‘ cow,’ on the mere ground of there being a difference among the 
sets of objects rejected by the two Apohas ? 

Thereby your Apoha would lose its generic character ; and as such it could 
not be a substratum of our Class. This would be the case if the difference of Apohas 
were based upon the difference among tlieir substrates, and not upon that of the 
objects rejected. 

BS-B* “ Hon-cow ” « all that is not cow * i.e., the horse + other animals. In the 
same manner “ non-liorse” all that is not horse ; i e., the cow + all other animals. 
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tionof “ non-horse,” the only element in excess (of the signification of ‘non- 
cow^) is the coio\ the rest of the objects negatived — the elephant^ &c., are 
common to both (“ non-co-w ” and “ non-horse ”). Thus then there may be a 
difference (between the significations of “ non-cow ” and ‘‘ non-horse ”) on ac- 
count of a single point of difference ; while on account of many points of non- 
difference there will be non-difference ; and thus inasmuch as the property 
of an object is based upon that element which exists in the greatest quantity, 
we must admit of non- difference (among Apohas) ; specially as in the 
signification of two Apohas just mentioned, the element of non-difference 
is much more than that of difference. 

55. The “ consisting in the negation of the elephant, &c., can- 

not be differentiated from the “ horse'^ (which also consists in the negation 
of the elephant, &c.) And hence if the *‘cow” were to negative the 
“ horse,” then the identity (proved above) would be contradicted. 

56. Ohj : “ In all words it is only one object negatived (by each). that 
exceeds (those negatived by the others). Hence on the ground of this one 
uncommon element we would accept the fact of that word negativing that 
one object alone.” 

57. Reply : In that case, the lion and all other animals, being the 
objects negatived by the word “ horse,” and also bearing the negation of 
‘ non-coiv ^ — which is the ground of the negation by “ horse” — would come 
to be named “ cows.” 

58-60. If anyone hold that all (animals other than the cow) 
constitute the Apoha (of the word “cow”) then (we ask) in 

The non-difference among the individual cows is based upon the identity of 
objects rejected by their Apoha. Thus, inasmuch as the elephant, &c,, are re- 
jected by the Apohas of ‘ cow’ and ‘ horse,* these latter would belong to the same 
class j exactly like the individual cows. And so the rejection of the cow by ‘ horse » 
would be exactly like the rejection of the one cow hy the other coiv. 

W In the case of * horse ’ and ‘ cow,* the element in the signification of * non^cow, 
which is different from that of non-horse, is the horse j exactly as the coxo is, in that of 
‘ non-hoxse/ different from that of ‘ non coxo'? Thus then, on this ground of difference, 
the object rejected by “ cow” most be the horse only, and vtce versa. And thus is 
established a difference between the objects rejected hy ‘cow’ and by ‘horse.* 

61 If “non-cow” = horse only, then the animals that are rejected by “horse” 
(which is identical with non-cow) would bear within themselves the rejection of 
non-cow ’ which is the ground for the rejection by “ horse ” j and thus, being the 
rejections of “ non-cow,” they would he identical with the cow ; and in this way, the 
lion and other animals would come to be called ‘ cows’ ! 

68-60 » And in one, — Because in any individual cow — a black one, f.i. — we 
would have Apohas of oil other cows and other animals— an endless number. Specially 
no one Apoha would be possible, such as would embrace all individual cows. “And 
hence, ^c.” — not content with having an endless number of classes, embracing the 
individual cows, we would come to think that, just aa the horse belongs to at 
39 
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wha. manner can this (^Apolia) be asserted? If it be held to apply to 
each individual animal other than the {cow)^ this cannot be; because 
( 1 ) in thnt way there would be an endless number of the objects ne- 
gatived, (2) on account of the diversity of the objects negatived we would 
have a diversity of: Ajpolias (and not a single A^olia) embracing {all cows), 
and (8) in one and a single individual we would have the inherence of many 
classes. For these reasons you could not have a single generic denotation 
of the cow that would be held to be signified b}^ the word ‘‘cow.” And 
hence ^Ye would have an idea that these (individual cows) belong to a class 
other (than the “ coz(;”), just as we have with regard to other classes 
“ Horse, ” “ elephant, ” 

61- 62. Nor can tlie character of being negatived belong to the 
animals (other than thecoz^;), taken as one corporate wliole ; because they 
cannot be considered as a corporate u hole in the absence of any one pro- 
perty (that would be common to them all) ; nor, as a matter of fact, do 
they co-exist either in time or place. 

62- 63. Then again, there is no whole apart from (the individuals) 
themselves. And if it be non different from (each individual) then we 
have the same endlessness. 

63-64. If it be asserted that “the individual animals are ne- 
gatived (by the word ‘cow’) in a generic form (of ‘ non-cow’ ’),” — then 
they cea.se to he positive entities. And how could a negative entity be, in 
that case, negatived) ? Then again, that which is negative can never 
be positive. And further wlieii a negative is negatived, the resultant 
is always positive. 


class other than the cow, so also do nil the individual cows ; because if these latter 
be held to belong to the class coxo, we cannot but admit an endless series of classes — 
one class for each separate individual. 

61.68 The character of being an animal belongs to all other animals, as well as to 
the cow 5 consequently that could not be held to be the “property of objects to be reject- 
ed by the word * cow ’ j because that property belongs to the coto also. 

62.68 The numbe.' of individuals is endless j and if the whole is identical with each 
individual, then there must be as many wholes as there are individuals ; because one 
individual is totally different fromthe other. 

6S.6J» Objection t “All individuals are included in the generic term * non-cow ’ 
and it is in this form that they are rejected by the word ‘ cow.^ ” The sense of the 
reply is that a negative entity cannot be either the rejector oi the rejected. In a place 
where we have the rejection of a negat’-e— e.y. “ That the jar is not here is not”--- 
the result is always an affirmative one— viz., “ the jar is.” In the same manner, the idea 
of the ccii? also,— if it be hold to be only the Apoha of a negative entity (viz.t * non- 
cow ’ including all the animaiS other than the cow),— would be in the form of ‘ non- 
cow',’ which is the ‘cow,’ a positive entity. Thus then you finally have to accept our 
view of the^case. 
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05-66. (In your theory) there could be no definite cognition of any 
difference among the individual animals negatived, — because there is no 
diversity of character in a negative entity. If it be asserted th.tt ‘ their 
difference would be due to the difference among the Apohas them- 
selves,’ — then, you have mutual inter-dependence ; the diversity of 
“ non-cow ” depending upon the diversity of the Apohas signified 
by the generic term cow ’’ (as just asserted), and the diversity of 
Alohas signified by the generic term cow ” depending upon the diversity 
of the “non-cow'’ (wbich has been said to inclnde all the animals nega- 
tived by the word “ cow,” — see Karika 47). 

67-69. If the horse, &c , were all “ non-cows,” then they would all 
become distinct negative entities, with reference to (individual horses) the 
** Karka,” &c., and these (the Kat'ka,” &c.,) too would have the same 
character of negativity, based upon the fact of these too being generic 

65.66 x\\ other animals being ‘ non-cow,’ how do you differentiate each indivi- 
dual among them ? For, certainly, the negative, non-cow, cannot be said to be endowed 
witb diverse forms ; and inasmuch as no diversity among the objects rejected can bo 
recognised, your assertion in K, 47 falls to the ground? “ If it he asbeited” &c. The 
sense of the objection is that in older to avoid the fact of such words as ‘horse,’ 
‘elephant,’ &o. — the ideas wheieof are rejected by the word ‘cow’ — being synony- 
mouSj we have been obliged to Hold ftideK. 43) that there are distinct for 

each distinct individual animal, rejected by that word. This leads to mutual inter- 
dependence, as shown in the text. 

67.69 This anticipates the followitig objection: Non-coio is not only a negation 
of cowjs, bub also other animals, the hoise, &c. ; and as such, there ceases to be any 
mutual inter-dependence.” Tlie sense of tlie reply embodied in. the Karika is that the 
term, “ Horse ” is a generic term, as compared to “ Karka,” &o (the names of in- 
dividual horses) ; and a generic idea, according to you, is only an Apoha, a negative 
entity. The same is the case with the “ elephant,” “ lion,” &g. Consequently, the 
“ horse” too being a generic term, and hence (according to you) a negative entity, 
—and in the same man»ier, the elephant, the lion, &o , all being negative entities, — 
on account of this common negative character, there could not be any difference 
among the various animals (see K 65) Id might be urged that the difference among 
the horse, the elephant, &c., could be baaed uoon the difference between individual 
animals. But then, even the individual Horse, or the Elepbat, is a generic entity, with 
reference to its particular limbs, &o. ; and thus being a generic entity, it cannot fin 
accordance with your theory) escape the negative character. Hence, there could be no 
difference based upon individuals. This reason could be extended so far down as the 
atoms. And thus all these having been shown to be generic entities, and hence nega- 
tive, what would be the obiect to be rejected by the word “ cow ” The indiviflual 
cow also cannot esedipe the negative character ; and it is only the individual cow that 
has been held to be the substiaite of the Apoha, wh^'nh however it cannot be, on account 
of its negative character. In ordimnj, — all verbal usage is based upon a cog- 
nisance of relationships perceived by the senses. The atoms being imperceptible, 
we can never be cognisant of any relationship of these ; and hence no verbal usage 
could be based on them. 
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entities in comparison with their specific limbs, Such being the case, 
what would be the object rejected ? And where too, would be the Apohas ? 
Because in the case of the individual cows w^e would (in the same manner) 
have the same (character of generality and negativity). Therefore, both 
these characters (of being the object rejected, and that of being the 
substrate of the Apoho?) could only belong to the final atoms ; but as a 
matter of fact, in ordinary parlance these (two characters) are not cognised 
as belonging to these (atoms). 

69-70. Between the atoms of the coxo and those of the horse, there is 
no such difference based upon the difference oi fo'im or of class, or of 
position, or of modification. And hence, even in the case of atoms, it cannot 
be differentiated as to which (atom ) is the object rejected, and which 
the substrate of the Apoha. 

71-72. No person is able to cognise all individual cows (or horses, 
&c.), as all equally being the subtrates of Apoha, so long as any positive 
similarity among them is not recognised. Nor is any person able to ascer- 
tain the objects rejected — horse, elephant, &c., — unless one single property 
be cognised as belonging to (all or everyone of) them. And therefore 
no Apoha can be possible. 

73-74. Either Inference or Verbal Testimony cannot apply in a case 
that is devoid of a positive relationship. And without these (Inference and 

69.70 The atoms composing all animal bodies are only those of the earth ; and 
these do not differ among themselves. The objects rejected are those of a different 
class; and the substrates of Apoha are all of the same chtss. As no difference of 
cZass is cognised among atoms, no differentiation of such character is possible. 

71-'14 Leaving atoms aside, even in the case of gross individual cows, there can 
be no differentiation of objects rejected and the snbstiates of the Apohc/, so long as a 
positive generic term is not admitted. For so long as no positive ground of similarity 
is recognised as belonging to all the individual cows, they cannot be cognised as belong- 
ing to tbe same class j and hence they cannofc be regarded as the substrates of the 
Ajpoha (signified by the word ‘cow’}. In tbe same manner, unless a ground of simi- 
larity is cognised as belonging to all cows^ nothing can be recognised as being dissimilar 
to them. Hence, the horse, the elephant, &c., can never be cognised as being the 
objects rejected. ‘"And there/ore, — because unless there is some ground of simi- 
larity among these various objects — a ground not applying to the cow — they can all 
be regarded as commonly being the objects rejected. And consequently the Apoha 
theory would fall to the ground. 

7S.14 This anticipates the following objection ; “ Among the individual cows, we 
have a common element, in the shape of Apoha ; and this would form a sufficient 
ground of similarity.” The sense of the reply is that a Class is perceptible by the 
senses ; and hence all the objects, in which we perceive this existence of this class, 
are cognised as belonging to that class ; and those in which this class is not found to 
exist are cognised as belonging to a different class. Your Apoha^ on the Other hand, 
is not perceptible by the senses; and as such it could only be cognisable by Inference 
or Verbal Testimony. Both of these however depend upon the affirmation of a definite 
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Verbal Testimony), the existence of ^Q\Ajp6ha can not be established ; nor 
can there be (cognised) any positive relationship with the niispecifi-ed abs- 
tract specific forms (of objects). And since the itself has not yet 

been established, where could we have perceived any positive relationship 
(with the Ajpoha) ? And further, no positive relationship being recognised, 
there can be no validity to any Inference or Verbal Testimony that could 
be brought forward in support of the Apoha, 

75. ISTor, on the mere ground of non- perception (of the contradic- 
tory), could there be any conclusion anived at by means of these two 
(Inference and Verbal Testimony). Because, since nothing is perceived 
nothing is left that could be indicated (by Inference and Verbal Testi- 
mony). 

76. If, then, even in the absence of any grounds of similarity (among 
individual com), — there be an assumption of Apoha, — why| should 
not the rejection of non-cow apply both to the cotv and the horse, 

positive relationship. Bat as a matter of fact, no cognition of any snch relation is 
possible, with regard to the undefined specific forms of objects j because these latter 
are not amenable to any of the recognised means of cognition. And inasmuch as this 
specific form is the only entity, besides Apoha, that you admit of, — when no relation- 
ship with such forms is cognised, how can there be any Inference with regard to the 
Apoha ? The relationship, necessary for the establishment of the premiss cannot be 
based upon the Apoha itself ; because prior to the cognition of the relationship and 
the subsequent Inference based thereupon, the Apoha has no existence. And inas- 
much as no positive relationship is cognised, how can there be any validity to the 
Inference or the Verbal Testimony, that would apply to the Apoha ? Thns then, the 
Apoha itself, not being established, there can he no notions of homogenity or hetero- 
genity, based upon it. 

76 This anticipates the following objection : “ Inference and Verbal Testimony 
would establish the fact of negation by means of the Apoha (of entities other than 
that of which the Apoha is cognised, f i. of the coxo)^ on the sole ground of the non- 
peiception of any premiss contrary to the conclusion, which is also a lecognised 
ground of Inference.” The sense of the reply is that when a positive relationship is 
not perceived, and (according to you) its contrary uoo is not perceived, — then, in that 
case, nothing of the relationship being perceived (either in the positive or in the 
negative form) how could Inference or Verbal Testimony, in such a case, lead to any 
conclusion ? For instance, just as the word * cow,’ not perceived in connection with 
non-cows (horse, &c ,) signifies a negation of these latter , so in the same manner the 
same word, having never before been perceived in connection with the coto itself (ac- 
cording to the alleged basis of the Inference of your Apoha) could also signify the 
negation of this also. And thus, signifying the negation of both, the cow and the 
non-cow, the Word, as well as the Inference based upon a non-perception, would lead 
to the cognition of nothing I 

7® If there is no similarity, the distiibutiou of the characters of the Apoha (the 
object rejected by the Apoha) and the Apoha must he at random, without any control- 
ing agency. And in that case, both the horse and the cow could be asserted to be 
the objects rejected by ‘ non-cow ’ — a palpable absurdity ! 
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77. Difference from the hlach cow is common both to the red cotv and 
the hot’se. And if no generic term (ns the class “ cow ”) is accepted, then 
whereto could the Apolia of the coio apply ? 

78. Tlie rejection of nofZ’Cotv is not recognised by means of the 
senses ; and the function of the Word too does not npply to cases other 
than those (that are perceived by the senses) ; for on (the basis of) the 
perception of what could the Word function ? 

79. For reasons detailed before (in the Chapter on “Negation”), 
Inference cannot apply to the present case. And for this reason, there 
can be no cognition of any relationship (of the Apolia with any Word). 

80. Those people that do not know the meaning of the negative 
word (“not”) can never be cognisant of (any such negative entity as) 

Though according to oux’ theories, Apoha could be the object of legation, which 
we hold to he a distinct means of right notion — yet in the absence of a positive 
generic entity, on what grounds conld similarity or dissimilarity be ascertained ? For, 
Apoha means mufital negation ; and this would apply to the case of the Hed and the 
Black Cow, jnsb as much as to the case of the lied Cow and the Karka Horse. That 
is to say, just as the Red Cow differs from the Black Cow, so also does the Karka 
Horse differ from the Red Cow, specially as you do not admit of any such generic 
property as belongs in common to the different kinds of cows, and not to the horse. 
Therefore, just as the rejection of the Karka Horse is common to the Red and the 
Black Cows, so also is the rejection of the Red Cow common to the horse and the 
Black Cow. Thus then the Red Cow would be as homogenous to the Black Cow, as 
it is to the Karka Horse. Consequently, there is no ground for specifying the grounds 
of any Apoha (of the “Cow” f.i.) If the mere fact of rejection by any one entity be 
the sole ground of homogenity, then, inasmuch as this could belong to the mos't 
dissimilar and heterogen on s sttbstances,— like the Tree, the Lion, &c., — being, as all 
these objects are, capable of being rejected by a single word “ horse ”, the Tree, the 
Lion, &c., would all be regarded to be homogenous ! 

'IS It is only those objects that have been perceived before by the senses that can 
be mentioned by words ; the Apoha however is not so perceived j and the only other 
entity that you admit of is the specific forms (of ideas) , but these too are not percep- 
tible by the senses. Under the circumstances on what could you base the use of 
your words? In fact the upholder of the Apoha cannot explain the use of words at 
all. 

The only ground of inferring the existence of something that is not perceptible 
by the senses is the fact that, though it is not perceived now, yet it is present elsewhere, 
and if it were present it would certainly be perceived. And in this case, the ground of 
Inference would be the non^perception of something otherxoise perceptible ; and inasmuch 
as this too is only a negative factor, we would require another Inference for its estab- 
lishment; and again would have to be based npon another negation; this nega- 
tion too upon another Inference ; and so on and on, we would have an endless aeries of 
negations and Inferences, which would be very far from desirable, “ For this reason^ &c.” 
Since the Apoha is not amenable either to sense-perception or to Inference. 

80 The horse, &o., must be regarded to be the objects rejected, only in the form 
of the “ non-cow” ; this is a negation ; and a negation is not perceptible by the senses 
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xne non-cow ; (and yet tliey may be found to have an idea of tbe coiv) 
hence there can be no (reasonable) denial of a Class (in tlie form of a 
positive entity). 

81-82. And further how would you get at the fact of any object 
being denotable by tbe word ‘‘ non-cow’* ? (If it be urged that) “ we 
would understand that to be so denotable, in connection with which we 
would not find tbe word ‘ cow’ applying, at the time that any relationship 
with the object so denoted is asserted,”— then (we reply that) if you were 
(in the above manner) to have, from a single individual (wdiose x'elation will 
have been asserted, on which basis you would get at the denotation of the 
word non-cow”), a cognition of all that is different (from that Individual), 
— then all these latter would be the objects negativted (by the ApoJia of 
“ cow”) ; and thereby no denotability would belong to any generic idea. 

83- 84. It is an established entity, the coxt?, which is negatived (by the 

Apoha^Sbud this Apo/m is only the negation of the Hence (in order 

to explain this A^polia tbe coio should be explained. And if this {cow} be 
said to be the negation of the non-cow^ then there would be mutual inter- 
dependence. 

84- 85. And if you admit of the coio as an (independently) established 

entity, for the sake of having an object for your negation Ajpoha^ then 
the assumption of the would become useless (inasmuch as the idea 

of coiv is admitted to be established independently of it). And in the 
absence of an idea of the coio as an established entity, there can be no 
idea of non-cow ; and ns such how could you explain the idea of the coio to 
be based upon the idea of the non-coto ? 

85- 86. Between two negative entities there is no such relationship as 
tljat between the container and the contained, &g. l^or is any specific (abs- 
tract) positive entity ever cognised as related to Apoha, 

86- 87. How, too, could any relation be assumed to subsist between 
a negative Apoha and a positive entity (the specific forms of ideas) ? 

and hence it could not but be cognized by means of tbe word. Then those that do not 
understand the meaning of the word “non” — small boys— cannot nnderstand 
tlie word ‘‘non-cow”, and yet they do have a cognition of tbe meaning of the word 
“ cow ” lienee we conclude that the word cow ” must signify a positive entity, in the 
shape of the class “cow.” 

85. 8S The npholders of the Class-theory can assert the denotability of the indi- 
vidual as qualified hy the class (though this is not what is admitted by us). As for you, 
on the other hand, you can never be cognisant of the denotability of anything qualified 
by the Apoha. Because one Apoha cannot be qualified by another, as both of them 
being negative, between them, there can be no such relationship as that of the con- 
tainer and the contained, and tbe like. Nor can it be asserted that the specific forms of 
ideas may be qualified by tbe Apoha ; as no such specific forms are signified by words 

8§-.8T “ g:hat u'hich colours, Since tbe specific forms of ideas are not cognised, 
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There can be no qualification to anything (like the specific foi'ms of ideas) 
which merely exists (and is not signified by the word). Because it is only 
that which colours the qualified object by its own idea, that can be called a 
“ qualification.” 

88-89. In fact, no cognition of Aimha is produced from the words 
“horse,” &c. ; and the cognition of the qualified object cannot be such as 
is without any idea of tiie qualification. Nor can a qualification of a 
ceitain character bring about an idea of a different character. Hence, 
when the object has been cognised to be of a certain character, how can 
a qualification, which is of an opposite character, be said to belong to it ? 

90-91. If even in face of the opposite character of the object, a 
qualification (of the opposite character) be asserted to belong to it,— then 
any qualification would belong to any object (without any restriction). 
Hence, when the qualification A;poha is of a negative character, no posi- 
tive character can belong to the qualified (specific forms of ideas). There- 
fore you cannot have, as the denotation of the word, any positive entity 
qualified by A'polia^ ^ 

92-94. Tiiough Verbal Testimony and Inferential premises cannot 
propel ly function towards an idea (or object) which is devoid of (not 
qualified by) the Apolia^ yet the cognition of the cogniser {brought about by 
a tvord) rests upon a positive entity alone. And since no entity in the 
shape of the specific forms (of objects) appears in our cognition (of the 

they cannot be affected (coloured) by the 'idea of anything; and as such, they cannot 
have any CiUaHrication.s. 

88.89 The cognition produced by the word “ horse ” is of the form of a posivbie entity, 
in the shape of a horse and never in the negative form of an Apoha, Consequently 
apart from any peculiarities of the qualified (specific forms), the Apoha itself can never 
have the properties of a qualification. Inasmuch as the Apoha is not cognised as the 
qualification, theie can be no idea of anything qualified by it. 

“ Your qualification, being of a negative character, it can 

never be cognised as belonging to the idea of a positive entity. 

92-9i This anticipates the following Bauddha argument : “ The only positive entities 
that we admit of are the undefined specific forms of ideas ; and these, being amenable to 
Sense perception, cannot be treated either by Teibal Testimony or by Inference; hence, 
as an object denoted by a word, you must accept the aforesaid specific form (which is 
a positive entity) as qualified by the ApohaJ* The sense of the reply is that, though a 
word cannot, in accordance with your theory, signify an object unqualified by the 
Apoha, yet, inasmuch as ordinary experience supports the fact of a word signifying a 
positive entity (without any negative qualifications), — we cannot but accept the truth 
of such denotation of a positive entity, even without a qualification in the shape of an 
Apoha; because we cannot very rightly deny a fact of common experience. Thus then, 
it being established that the denotation of a word must be a positive entity, and for the 
aforesaid reasons, the specific forms of ideas not being capable of being the objects 
denoted by a word, — we cannot but admit of a generic positive entity — in the form of 
a positive class— -as being the object denoted by a nord. 
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denotation of words), — and again since this (specific form) cannot he the 
qualified,- because it is an unqualified abstract entity,*— and, lastly, since 
it is sheer recklessness to assert something not signified by the word to be 
the qualified entity ; — therefore, we must accept a positive generic entity 
to be the object cognised and denoted by the word. 

95- 96. When the character of being the negatived object cannot be- 
long to individuals,— because these are not denoted by the Word, — then it 
is only the generic form (class) that could be the object negatived {A<poha ) ; 
and because of the fact of its being negatived, it must be admitted to 
be a positive entity. Because no negative entity can be the object 
negatived, on account of the impossibility of the negation of a negative 
entity (as such continued negation Would give rise to an endless series 
of negations, as shown in the chapter on Negation). 

96- 97. In the case of (the cognition of) one we have a clear 

perception of another Apoha, in the shape of the rejection of some generic 
positive entity. If the negation of a negative entity were different from 
the negative entity itself, then it could only be a positive entity ; and’ if 
it were non -different from it, then we would have (the absurdity of) 
the coiu being the non- cotv. 

98-99. Though in the case of other words (like “cow,*’ &c.), we 
could somehow or other, have positive entities as the objects negatived, — 
yet, in the case of the word “ entity ” (sal), the object negatived by it can- 
not be other than “ non-entity ” itself ; and then (if you were to hold 
that objects negatived must be positive entities), to non-entity would be- 
long a positive character— an absurd contingency surely 1 And further, 
without the ascertainment of the non-entity^ we could not have any idea 
of entity, and the non-entity (being only a negation of entity) cannot 
be cognised (without the cognition of entity) (and this would involve a 
most undesirable mutual interdependence). 

100. Nor can either the difference or the positive character of the 

96-98 Individaals cannot be tbe objectis of denotation by Words ; because that Would 
give rise to an endlessness of denotations, the number of individaals being endless. 

98.97 In the case of the A^-^oha — in the form of the negation of non-cow — we have 
the rejection of a positive generic entity — ^in the shape of the class ‘ horse,’ or ele- 
piiant,” &c. ; and thus all the objects rejected by an Apoha would come to be positive 
generic entities. If, however, the object rejected be asserted to be of a negative 
character, then its contradictory— -i e., the class * cow’ as rejecting the ‘non-cow’ — 
could only be a positive generic entity ; otherwise, if the negation of a negative entity 
be said to be non-different from it, then we would have ‘ cow ’ - ‘ non-cow/— a palpable 
absurdity. 

100 The Bauddhas declare that though the denotation of a Word is always cognised 
in a positive form, yet inasmuch as learned men are incapable of recognising any 
positive ground of similarity among objects, different from one another, the 

40 
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objects negatived be explained on tbe ground of the diversity of V^sanas» 
Because there can be no Va<ta7ia with regard to a negative entity. 

101. And further, excepting rememberance, to no other action can 
the function (or force) of Vasand> apply. Therefore tlie Vasana cannot, 
with regard to an object endowed with a certain definite character (negative 
or positive), produce a cognition of another sort (or character). 

102. And for you, the difference of Words (from the objects denoted 
by them) cannot he based upon the Vasana ; because the specific 
(abstract) forms of Words cannot have any denotability, inasmuch as 
these (specific forms) are never actually cognised. 

103. And on acconnt of the diversity of these (momentarily changing 
specific abstract forms of Words), these forms cannot bring about the 
idea of a single Vasana (which could be the means of getting at an idea 
of any generic entity). Nor do yon accept any such single positive 
generic entity, as “ Word,’^ that could bring about the said (single) 
Vasana. 

104. Thus then a generic entity, in the form of the Ajpoha of another 
word (i.e,, the Apoha of ‘non-cow’), being accepted (as the denotation of 
the Word “ cow ”), — inasmuch as this too is in the form of a negative 
entity (tbe rejection or negation of “non-cow”) — we cannot admit of 
any difference among the objects denoted (by tlie Word “ cow ”). 

105. And just as there would be no difference between two expressive 
Words, so, in the same manner, there would be none between the ex- 
pressive (word) and the expressed (meaning). And it has already been 
proved above that there can he no such difference based upon the difference 
among the objects negatived. 

m 

denotations of words cannot but be admitted to rest in the negatives of their contradic- 
tories j and that though this is of a negative character, yet it is cognised as positive, 
on acconnt of eternal Vusands that help to brinjj about such cognition. This is denied 
in the il^arika on the ground that a Vasana is produced only by perceptions; and 
as Perceptions belong to positive entities alone, no Vasana can belong to a negative 
entity, 

101 The only use of the Vdsand lies in its being tbe means of remembering oi 
recalling the objects perceived in the past, ** It cannot ^ — with regard to a posi- 

tive entity, it can never produce a notion that it is negative, as held by the Banddha. 

108 Difference is a property of positive entities ; and inasmach as the only positive 
entity that yon admit of is the undefined specific forms of words (as yon admit of no 
other specific forms save those of the ideas of objects) — and as these undefined forms 
can never he cognised as bearing any relationship (because no relationship can be cog- 
nised in connection with undefined entities), — the Word cannot but cease to have any 
denotability ; and hence you cannot base the difference between Words and the objects 
denoted by them, upon Vdsands. 

104 Just as no difference is possible among the denoting Words, so too there would 
be none among the denoted objects. 
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106-107. The A^oha of a Word, so long as it is not comprehended, 
cannot in any way signify anything. As a matter of fact, it is not 
perceived, to be so capable, by the sense-organs ; nor are there any infer- 
ential premises or authoritative assertions (asserting any such capability), 
that could lead to the comprehension of that Apoha. If we were to 
assume any such inferential premises, &c., then we should urge that, in 
that case, we would have no resting ground, in the absence of any founda- 
tion based upon sense-perception. 

108. The characters of being the expressed and the expressive can- 
not belong to the two Apohas (of the Meaning and the Word respect- 
ively), — because according to your theory these (Apohas) are non-enti- 
ties, — just as (no such character can belong) to “ hare’s horns and “ shy- 
fiowers.” 

109. If you were to urge that — ^the aforesaid premiss (^^ because they 
are non-entities ”) is faulty, inasmuch as we have the inference of the 
absence oi v&m from the absence of clouds (when both these absences are 
non-entities), — then (we reply that) according to us negations too are only 
positive entities, (see above) ; in fact, the task of explaining the validity 
of this inference also rests upon you (who hold negation to he a non-entity). 

110. One, who does not admit an object in the shape of a word to 
have a positive character, cannot possibly admit of any negation thereof ; 
inasmuch as negation is always preceded by affirmation (that is to say, 
it is only the positive character of an object that is negatived by its 
negation). 

111. As a matter of fact, even the negation of a negative entity, which 
is expressed by a double negative, can pertain only to a positive entity, — 
and not to a negative entity, because there can be no conception of this 
latter (which is devoid of any substratum;. 

112-118. ‘‘Well, then, by the same argument (we conclude that), 
the Apoha does not differ from a positive entity ; and thus the aforesaid 

108-101 2^0 resting 'place — because for the accomplishment of this premiss, we 

would require another premiss ; and so on and on, ad infinitum, 

110 Thus then, Negation depending upon the positive character of things, — and 
this latter, according to you, being only the denial of the negation, — ^you strike your- 
self against the immutable rook of mutual interdependence. 

111 Like the Apoha of an object, the Apoha of the Word too, being devoid of a 
real substratum, can never be conceived of ; and the specifiu forms of these, being 
only in the abstract, can never be realised in conception. Consequently we cannot 
but admit of a positive generic entity. As for example, even the use of a double 
negative — ‘This is not non-cow’ — can pertain only to a positive entity, the cow. c.fi 
above ; ‘ apohyamane cdhhave hhdva evdvagishyate* 

lia .118 The sense of the objection is this : “ One Apoha does not differ from another, 
because both are non-entities j in the same manner, no Apoha would differ from a 
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objections cannot affect it.” True, but that would only lead you to my 
position, ’ And, as a matter of fact, you can have no loophole for escape 
(except accepting my position), 

113-114, (Then the question is) have we an idea of positivity with 
regard to an object which is in reality negative, — or that we have negative 
notions belonging to an object which is in reality positive ? But in the 
case of an object of negative character, any idea of positivity would be 
totally groundless ; whereas in the case of a positive entity, even negative 
conceptions are quite possible, in view of another entity. 

115-117, Again, if to all objects we attribute the character of being 
denoted by the Apoha, — then, in the case of such expressions, as the blue 
lotus,” which have mixed denotations, we could not have the relationship 
of the qualification (blue) and the qualified (lotus), and also that of co-exten- 
siveness (of the property blue with the object lohis). Because the negation 
of non-hlue is not always followed by the absence of non-lotus^ nor vice-versa ] 
therefore they could not be cognised as the qualification and the qualified. 

117-118. could these relationships belong to the words (‘blue’ 

and ' lotus ’) themselves, independently of their denotations ; because there 
can be no co-extensiveness between the two Apohas (of the words), inas- 
much as these {ApoJias) are entirely different from each other. 


positive entity ; hecnse this latter too is in reality, only a non-entity. The positive 
entities however differ among themselves, through tlieir abstract specific properties, 
and upon this difference, we could base the difference among the various Apohas : and 
thus we sail clear of the absurdity of making all words synonymous (as urged above).” 
The sense of the reply is that if you once admit that Negation being a property of the 
entity, cannot absolutely differ from it, — you come to accept a positive generic entity 
Because barring this acceptance, you can have no means of asserting any difference 
among the various Apohas 5 as the specific properties, that you speak of, cannot afford 
the requisite means ; inasmuch as they can never, by themselves, be conceived of. 
Then the only point at dispute, between you and me, is what we show below. 

118-114 The only point of difference between the upholders of Apoha and ourselves 
now, is, that, while, admitting, like ourselves, the final conception to be of a positive 
character, they hold the real character of the object to be negative j while we hold 
this also to be positive ; and even the negative conceptions that we have, we refer back 
to the primary positive character of the objects. The sense of the latter half of the 
Karika is that the notion of positivity with regard to a negative entity cannot but be 
regarded as a mistake ; but a mistake we can never have unless there is some ground 
for it. And as we have shown that there is no such ground, this alternative cannot be 
tenable. On the other hand, in the case of a positive entity — the cow f.i. — we can 
always have a negative conception, that of its not being something else^ — the horse f.i., 
For these reasons, we cannot but admit of a positive generic entity in the shape of 
the class * cow/ &c., &c. 

111.118 Entirely different, The Apoha of ‘Blue’ is different from that of 

‘ lotus ’ i and as such they can never co-exist. 



118-119. If sucli co-extensiveness "be held to belong to the denotations 
of the words (‘ Blue ’ and ‘ Lotus *), — then, we ask — in what manner can 
they be contained in any one snbstratum (in order to be co-exfcensive) ? We 
know that an abstract specific entity is never cognised ; and any entity 
besides this you do not admit of. Then, as for the uncognised co-extensive- 
ness of the words (as based upon the abstract specific character of their 
denotations), — of what use can this (uncognised fact) be? 

120. If it be held that what is denoted by one word (f.i., “ cow ”) is 
an object qualified hy the negation {Apoha) of other objects^ — then too, the 
pervasion {i.e,. denotation) by the word becomes weak (or impossible), 
on account of the dependence of this (denotation, upon something else). 

121-122. Just as in a piece of sugar, the not denoting the 

whiteness — on account of the difference in the negations of these — , there 
is no notion (produced by the expression * sweet- white ’), and (hence) there 
is no I'elation of qualification and the qualified (between the two); so, in 
the same manner (in the expression ‘ San-ghatah ’) the meaning (of ‘ San' 
according to you) being the negation of non-existence (non-San), the word 
(‘ iSmi.’) would not touch that pare of the denotation which consists in 
the negation of non-ghata, 

123. If it be urged that there could be such relation (between the 

118.U9 A negative entity can never be the contained, Co-retenfciveness can belong 
to two words, only when both of them signify the same object, either directly or in- 
directly. This is not possible, in your case ; while in my case, as we hold the Cla^s 
(* Lotus *) to be identical with the property (* Blue *),•— though the word ‘ Blue ’ signifies 
the property ‘ Blue * and the word * Lotus * signifies the Class of Lotoses, — yet, 
inasmuch as both of these co-exist in the individual Lotus before us, there can be no 
discrepancy in our theory. 

15W If the word by itself were to denote an object, then, in the case of the expres- 
sion * San-ghatah* the object signified by the word ^8an * would be precisely the same as 
that signified by the word ‘ Ghatah ’ ; and in this case, it is only right that there should 
be a co-extensiveness. On the other hand, if, as yon hold, the denotation of a word 
consisted in the negation of other objects— upon which negation the denotation would 
be totally dependent, — then, the word ‘ ’ would signify an object qualified hy the 
negation of non-San ; and this would certainly be totally distinct from the negation of 
non-Ghata, Similarly, the word ‘ Ghafa" wou\d signify the negation of non-Ohata, which 
would be totally distinct from the negation of non-San, And thus, the denotations of 
the words being totally distinct, there could be no co-extensiveness between them. 

12U1S8 In the case of the expression ‘ tiMo madhurah,* even when it has some 
meaning, this can only be in reference to the sugar-piece itself ; and the only reason of 
this non-signification lies in the fact that the one word ‘ tiktah* according to yon, de- 
notes only the negation of non-hitter, and the word * madhura* the negation of non-sweet', 
and these two denotations being totally distinct from each other, there could be no 
oo-extensiveness between them* So also, in the case of the expression San 
ghatahf — 

If it be urged that the denotation of the word * San* lies in the object qualified 
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denotations of ‘ San' and ^ gliataJC), in the form of objects (signified by each 
of these), — then (we say, that) such relation could only he based on the 
class “ entity” {sattd) ; and certainly no one denies that the objects belonging 
to the class ‘‘ Jar ” are included in this class entity ”). 

124. Sach an implication, of the word by the class (“entity”), 
cannot be denied on the ground of that class being a positive entity. 
Because with regard to the recognition (of the meaning) the action (ofi 
the word, in signifying that meaiuug) is the same, whether the class ‘ entity ’ 
be a positive or a negative entity. 

125- 126. The form of positive objects (in the case of ‘ San ghatah\ 
though impartite, is yet expressed by words, only in parts. Because the 
cognition of the word ' San' alone does not lead to the cognition of the jar. 
Therefore (in your case also) you have the fault of “ non-signification ” (of 
the San by the word *San’) and you have also (equally with us, the fault 
of “ secondariness.”) 

126- 127. Since it is the qualifying adjunct, therefore the Apoha, like 
the class, must be the primary element (of the denotation) ; and hence (just 
as you have urged against the Class theory) there can be no denotation of an 
object as qualified by that Jjpo/m, —because such an object would be only 
secondary (and as such cannot form an object of denotation). If you urge 

by the negation of non^Sarit and that as such, this would also touch the negation of non^ 
ghataj — then, ws would reply that this assertion would be a tacit admission of the Class 
theory ; because an object qualified^ ^c, ^c., must be a positive entity j and in that case 
the necessary co-exfcenslveness becomes quite possible. 

That the class * entity* is a positive entity cannot be a ground for denying its 
signification of objects qualified by existence i because whether the object denoted by 
the word * San ’ be positive or negative, so long as it denotes an object, an implication 
by it, of the ghata^ cannot be denied. 

12B.126 This Kdrikd anticipates the following objection : “ In the Class theory, the 
object denoted (by * San^ f.i.) being always positive and concrete, cannot but be partite ; 
and hence even if one part of it is cognised, the other parts remjiin uncognised ; 
whereas on the Apoha theory, the object denoted being negative and abstract, the 
mere negation of non^San would lead to the cognition of the impartite whole, all at 
once ; and hence the functioning of words, according to the two theories, cannot be 
held to he similar.’* The sense of the reply is that even if you hold the object denoted 
by ‘ San-gJiatah ’ to be impartite, you must admit the word ‘ San ’ to denote one part 
while the word ‘ ghata ’ denotes another part j and it is only subsequently that the t wo 
join together andpxoduce a joint effect, in the shape of the denotation of a single object. 
And even in this case, you are open, like ourselves, to the fault of ^ 8an^ not 
signifying the ghata. Then again, you have urged against us the objection that the 
class being the primary denotation, that of the individual becomes only secondary* 
But both of us are equally open to this objection, as shown below. 

186.187 We hold the object to be qualified by (belonging to) the class ; and you hold 
it to be qualified by Apoha ; the result is the same^ 
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that A^oJia^ being a negative entity, cannot be the primary element, — ^then 
(we say that), in that case, ifc could not be a qualified adjunct either (and 
hence the object denoted by ‘Saw’ could not be one that is qualified by the 
A'jpoha of ‘ non^San ; and this would mean the total giving up of your 
ground). 

128. The object qualified by your Apoha could only consist of different 
individuals ; and you have yourself explained that these (individuals) can- 
not be the objects of denotation, because of endlessness and contradiction. 
And certainly, you do not admit of fmj single object qualified by Apoha (that 
could embrace the individuals in one corporate whole, like our “ Glass 

129- 130. There can be no such thing as “ Ajoohavatkm^* intervening 
between the Apoha and the individuals (contained in it). Even if you 
were to assume some such intervening entity, we would ask, — Is this a 
positive or a negative entity ? If it be positive, then it is the same 
as “ class and if it is negative, then all the aforesaid objections (urged 
against the denotation of the Apoha alone) would apply to it. 

130- 131. Or again, if this (intervening entity) be assumed to consist of 
the relation (subsisting between the Apoha and its substrate); then (we reply 
that) the denotability of such a relation cannot be desirable to you (since 
you have urged many arguments against such denotability.) Nor is there 
any such single object, as would serve as the substrate of Apoha, and as such, 
exist in another object. And for this reason too, no generic entity is the 
object of denotation ; nor lastly, can it be the qualification. 

las The Apoliists have urged against the Class-theory the objection that individuals 
can never be the objects of denotation, because that would give rise to endless denota- 
tions on the one hand, and many overlapping and self- contradictory denotations on the 
other. The same objection is shown to apply to the Apoha theory also. In fact, the 
upholders of the Class theory escape the anomalies by postulating the Class, which forms 
for them the true denotation of the word, and which, as occasion presents itself, is 
cognised as qualifying distinct individuals. This loophole for escape is not available 
for theApohisti because if he admits of such a corporate whole, embracing all in- 
dividuals, he would only admit the Class theory. 

1S0.181 “ You have urged, ^c.”— The Bauddha has argued that if the denotation of a 
word consisted in the relationship between the Class and the Individual, then there 
would he no co-extensiveness. This same argument may 1- applied to the denotability 
of the relationship between the Apoha and its substrate. Nor is there any such single 

object, If you accept any such single object as the jar to be the substrate of 

Apoha, --then, this ohjeot could not exist in any other object; and hence such a word 
could not denote a generic entity, 

u >» j(; ig not only on acoon-^t of the want of the co extensiveness of such 

a single object with any other object, that the said generic character is impossible, but 
it is also impossible for the f llowing reason: Even if you hold to the theory of the 
"enotability of the substrate of inasmuch as, in that case, there is no single 

word that would include all such substrates, -no generic character could belong to it. It 
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132. Tlie A^oha of * Asan ’ does not indicate the particular Afdhas (of 
the non-jar, &c.), while these latter do not inhere in the former ; conse- 
quently, the Apoha of ^Asan' cannot be qualified by these (Apohas)^ in the 
same manner as Blue ’’ is (qualified) by the successive higher degrees of 
its shades. 

133. On account of its doubtfulness we cannot have even an indirect 
implication (of the Apohas of non-jar, &c.), as we have that of the object 
(fire) by means of its characteristic (smoke). Because the Apoha (of 

in its general form is not such as cannot be accomplished without 
those {Apohas of non-jar, &c.) 

134. In the same manner, there could be no implication of the object 
(the substrate of Apoha) by means of the Apoha. Because the Apoha (that 
the Bauddha holds) would apply also to the “ harems horns ” i and certainly 
in tliis case, the Apoha could not be said to indicate a real object; inasmuch 
as there is no such thing as agagavishanavyavrtta) , 

135. And further, no gender or number, <fec., could possibly belong 
to an Apoha (a pure negation). Nor could there be any relationship 
through the individuals (said to constitute the Apoha )^ — becausq these 
(individuals) are not (according to you) denoted by the word (which you 
restrict to the denotation of the Apoha). 

136. Nor can the individual be said to be implied by the Apoha, 
because (you hold) the individual to be a specific abstract entity. And 
that which is not understood as thus implied (or indicated) cannot be the 
object of any such specification (as that by gender, &c.) 

is for this reason that when any one object is spoken of as qualified by * existence* the 
same word cannot be applied to any other object ; and hence even snch a word as ‘ Sottd* 
can not serve as the qualification. 

18J* Just as the class ^ sat* does not indicate the class ^jar* which latter does not 
exist in it, and hence the former is not qualified or specified it,— so the same would be 
the case with the A'poha of ‘ Asatf 

18S “ Is not such, Spef* — ^Without fire there could be no smoke. There is no such 
relationship between the A'poha of Asat and the Apohas of non-jar, &c. The Apoha of 
Asat could belong to the Apoha of the Jar also. So all that we can say is that the Apoha 
of Asat would raise a doubt with regard to the Apoha of non-jar, ^c. 

184 If the word be held to denote the substrate of Apoha, then we would have the 
absurdity of the indication of another Apoha, as shown above. If on the other hand, 
it will he held to denote the Apoha only, then, there can be no indication of the real 
objective substrate of the Apoha, Because the Apoha being a negative quantity, — and 
as such being applicable to such absurdities as the * hare’s horns,’ — cannot be taken to 
be necessarily indicative of a real object. 

184 Ir the Class theory, though the word denotes the Class, yet this latter implies 
the individuals, to which apply all such specifications as those of Number, &o. But this 
is possible only when w© accept the individual to he a definite concrete entity ; but you 
hold to be an undefined specific abstract entity; and as such, according to yon no 
specification can belong to it. 
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137. Then again, the Ajpohas of gender, number, &c., cannot by them* 
eelves be the objects of specification ; and as for the objects themselves^ 
how can they be cognised, by means of words, to be the objects to be 
specified (inasmuch as you hold the objects to be indefinite and abstract 
■and as such not denotable b}/ words) ? 

138. And further, as a matter of fact, without (the particular means 
of right notion which we have termed) Negation,” there can be no 
notion of any negativity. And as for the objects “ cow,” &c., we do not 
find them to be in any way amenable to the said means of Negation. 

139. And again, in the case of verbs, we are not cognisant of the 
negation of something else (the necessary factor in an Ajpoha) ; because in this 
case there is no object of negation in the shape of any excejption (or prohi- 
bition), &c. 

140. Even the double negative ‘ na-na ’ (that he cooks not is not) only 
serves to deny the negation (of the action of cooking) ; the verb ‘ cooks,* on 
the other hand, by itself stands on its own unnegatived (positive) form, 

141- 142. And further, the specification of verbs as unfinished (f pre- 
sent*) and ‘past,* (fee., would become groundless; inasmuch as the Apoha 
(a negation) is always a finite and complete entity (and as such, can never 
be either unfinished {i.e , present) or past, Sfc, And in the case of an 
injunction and other similar cases (invitation, &o.), we are not cognisant 
of any negation of other things. 

142- 14o. And again (1) of what form would be the negation {Apoha) 

of a negative connected by another negative {na-na) ? (2) And then too, 
in the case of (conjunctions like) ‘and* (cha), &c., where there is no 
negative element, there can be no negation {Apoha). (3) The meaning of 
a sentence cannot be said to consist in the negation {Apoha) of something 
else. (4) In the case of such words as ‘ anany apoha * (the negation of 
something that is not different), we cannot conceive of any meaning. 
(5) And, lastly, where could we find the objects to be negatived by such 
words as “ nameable,** “ knowable,’* &c. (which are universal, and as such 
do not leave anything untouched that could be negatived by themselves) ? 
If you were to assume a new object to serve as the object of negation by 
these words (‘ nameable,’ (we say) it would be far more reasonable 

to accept a positive (generic) entity (which would form the denotation of 
such and other words). 

145-146. Since it has been proved (in the chapter on CunyavMa) 

139 Tke expression simply means the absence of the action of cooHng, 
and not the prohibition of the action. 

140 The latter ‘ na’ serves to negative the former ‘ na* and the verb by itself in its 
own pristine positive form remains free from negation., 

16-48 It ia only an external object that can be either denoted or negatived# 

41 
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that th© denotation * of a word does not consist of a mere Idea (or cogni- 
tion), — therefore deuotabiiitj cannot belong to any factor within (the 
mind of man) ; nor can (such an internal factor) be the object of negation. 
Thrrefore Apoha cannot apply to these internal factors (Ideas, &c.) And 
again of such words as ‘Sraw,* ^iti ’ and the like we can conceive of no 
Ajpoh^a (object to be negatived). 

i47. If you were to assume the Apohas of particular individuals, 
on the ground of one particular being the contradictory of another, — then 
you would have the notion of such contradiction based upon Apohas, and 
that of Apohas upon the contradiction (mutual interdependence). 

J48. E^en the specifying specification of the same Class is not 
in a positive form. The fact is that the word “ Cingapa (a kind of tree) 
particularises the generic term “ Tree,” only after it has negatived the 
“ PaZflpu,” &c. (as being not-Cingapa), 

149-150. Even the non-negation (A?iapo7ia) of the 0/as5, &c., cannot 
be postulated, on the ground of their non-contradictory character. Because 

Hence it cannot be urged that the object negatived by the verb * cooks * is the idea of 
non-cooking. Since this idea is not an external object, the argument must fall a victim 
to the reasonings brought forward in the chapters on Qunyavada and Kirdlarribanavdda, 

1*7 The particular tree of the mango will have each trees as the Banyan, , for 
the object of its A^oha j and so on. “ Mutual, , — because there can be no notion of 
difference, unless we have a notion of the thing itself ; and this latter notion cannot 
but be based, according to you, upon Apoha j and this Afoha you now base upon a 
difference among the particular individuals. 

This refers to the objection that the contradiction among individuals is due, 
not to the Ajpoha, but to the fact of each of the individuals belonging to the same class. 
The sense of the reply is that inasmuch as the Apohists do not admit of a positive class, 
they cannot base the contradiction of the individuals upon any such Class. “ Their 
specification, — It is true that the contradiction lies in the fact of their belonging 
to the same class ; but this specification too is always preceded by the Apoha, Because 
the word * Qingapd * has no positive signification, in the shape of any particular tree, there- 
fore it is not in this positive form that it can bo said to specify the tree. Asa matter of 
fact, the word ‘ Qingapd* in the first instance, according to you, negatives all that is 
tiot Qingapd, and then withdraws the name ‘ tree ’ from the * Paldga’ ^c., and 
restricts it within itself ; and thus at last, it is the Apoha that is the sole basis of the 
contradiction. Such, a negative signification also gives rise to another absurdity : 

* Qingapd* being taken to negative all that is not (fmgapd, may be accepted as negativ. 
ing the ‘tree* also; because the tree also is not-pingapd. 

14&..160 This refers to the view that, a particular term * pingapd * does not negative 
the term * tree * ; because there is no contradiction between these. The sense 

of the reply is that the Apohists have no means of ascertaining such a non-contra- 
diction, so long as they do not admit of a positive class to which the different kinds of 
individuals could belong. Because so far as the woi ds themselves are concerned, apart 
from the objects that they might denote, we cannot be cognisant of either the contradio* 
tion or the nou-contradiction of these. And secondly, as for the objects that tbe words may 
signify, the Apoliist cannot base his idea of the contradiction on these; because he does 
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the contradictory or the non-contradictory character does not belong to the 
verbal forms of words (independently of their significations) ; nor can this 
(contradiction, &c.), depend upon the forms of objects (to be denoted by 
the word) ; because (according to the Apohist) the objects have no rela- 
tion with words. And as for the AjpoTias themselves, we can never re- 
cognise the contradictoiy character, &c., of these, before the word has 
already functioned (to its fullest extent). 

151. As for the Word itself, it functions only with regard to such an 
ebject as is not amenable to another (means of right notion) ; and as such, 
in what form can it be said to belong to any generic class ? 

152. If it be said that the cognition of the negation of the contradictory 
( anySlpoha) could be based upon the specific forms of the words them- 
selves, — then, there being a difference between the words ‘‘ Vrksha ” and 
‘‘ faru (in form, though both denote a tree), how could you deny the 
negation of the one by the other ? 

153. As a matter of fact, without a touch of ( the action of) words, 
the Apoha cannot be cognised, even by means of inferential premises. 

not admit of any definite concrete object being denoted by a word. The only alternative 
then left to him is that of the Contradiction, &c., being referred to the Jpohas signi- 
fied by the words. But even this will not hold. Because inasmuch as these Apokas 
are not recognized before the word has already functioned, we can never have any 
notion of the contradiction, &o., of these Apohas, And it is for the comprehension of 
the full signification of the word that the Apohist has had recourse to the determination 
of the contradictory character, &o. And thus there is an inevitable mutual inter- 
dependence. 

161 The sense of the Karika is that we have no means of ascertaining the fact that 
the particular term * (^mgapd * is not contradictory to the general term ‘ Tree. 
Because no such cognition is possible, until we have become cognisant of the relation 
borne by the word in question to a certain Apoha. That is ^ say, it is only when the 
Apoha, i.e., the denotation of the word — has been comprehended, that we can attribute 
any character to it. And so long as the form of the Apoha is nob cognised, — how can 
it be known that this Apoha is generic and that specified. Nor have we any other 
means at our command, save the word, for acquiring any idea of the Apoha. Hence in 
this also, the Apohist cannot be free from the aforesaid mutual interdependence. 

168 This anticipates the theory that — “ prior to the functioning of the word, we 
could ascertain the form of its Apoha, its generic or specific character, and the contra- 
diction, &o., of these, — ^by means of Inference ; and then we could have ideas of the 
co-extensiveness, &o., of the word and its signification, &o.” The sense of the Kdrxhd 
is that an inferential premises can have for its subject only such a thing as has been 
already cognised to have certain relations with certain other things ; and consequently, 
so long as the Apoha has not been ascertained, we cannot be cognisant of any relation - 
fihips borne by it ; and as such how could there be any inferential premises dealing with 
such au nncognised Apoha f That is to say, until we have understood what the word 
and its Apoha mean, how can we make any inferences with regard to them ? 
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Kor can these premises ascertain the contradictory or the non-contradic- 
iory character of these ApoJias 

154-155. We have alread 7 refuted the theory that the negation (or 
contradiction) of one (^ e , Palaga) by the other (the word “Ctnpapa”) is 
based upon the fact of the former being never seen to be expressed by the 
latter And (if negation were based upon the mere fact of one vford not 
being used to expiess a ceitam object) then, since the genetic term 
(“tree”) is not held to he expiessive of the individuals {Faloga, Cingapa^ 
&c.), therefore a negation in this case (of the individual tiees hy the 
generic teim “tree” — an absurdity) would be inevitable And as for a 
word being applied to an object, somehoT^ or other, — we have the appli- 
cation of the word “ Jcshatnya ” with refeience to a Biahnana (endowed 
with warlike piopensities) , and in that case we would have no negation (of 
the Brahmana by the word “ hsliatnya ”) 

156, Non-negation, based on the fact of the one being in need of 
another, is equally applicable to the case of the veib and the noun, and 
thus there would assuredly be non-negation of the verb “ stands,’* by the 
noun “ the tree ” (an absurdity) 

157. And again (in the case of Bapiali pwiishaJi^^) if Bajnah^^ 

164 15B “ 770 have abeady lefuted ^* — under the Kmihd ^ sai vati aiva hyadi shtatiodt 
praiyayo ndvagishyate ’ The sense of the refutation is that so long as the woid is not 
fully comprehended in all its hearings and relations, and then used, — it is never 
found to express anything, and as such thewoid * * would negative not only 

the * Pald^a^ but everything else, even the (Jingapd tree itself 

166 “ Somehow oT othei ’’ — Though we find the general teim applied to particular 
individuals, yet such application can be based only upon indirect indication, and not 
Upon direct denotation For the word * tree * cannot be said to directly denote the 
Qin^apd And if we were to attach much importance to such indneot indications, we 
would have a difiBoulty in the case of the woid ‘ Kbhdtiiya* when figuratively applied 
to a Brahmana, tv ho is endowed with the qualities of the warrior For this single 
instance of the figurative use of the word would annul the sole condition of negation (by 
a word) — the only such condition, according to you, being * adrshtatwa* the fact of the 
word never being used with reference to the object, and so the word ^ Kshdtnya* 
would n 6 ver negative or preclude the Brahmana And as for direct denotation 
even the general term does not directly denote the individual, 

16 $ This lefers to the theory that inasmuch as the general term * tree stands in 
need of every one of the individual trees, it must he taken to be related to every one of 
them, non^ of which could be negatived by it The sense of the Kdrikd is that if 
the mere fact of being in need be sufficient ground for non -negation, then we would be 
met by the absurdity pointed out m the second half of the JEGzrtAd, where it is shown 
that the verb * to stand' needs a place, and the place ‘ tree ’ requires a veib j and hence 
on account of this mutual need, the vrord ' tree' would not negative the veib ‘ stands, ' 
and the two words would become synonymous 

IM In both cases you are faced by an absuidity 
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were to negative pit) ushah,” then, this latter could not be qualified bj the 
former On the other band, if it were not to negative it, then there would 
be an identity, as in the case of “ blue lotus ” 

158- 159 It is asseited (by the Apohists) that in the case of the 
senes of words — “tiee,*’ ‘‘earth,” “substance,” “entity,” and “ kuow- 
able” (where the one following is more extensive than the preceding), 
taken first in one, and then in the reverse order, — if we were to accept a 
positive denotation, we would have the (absurdity of) every woid denoting 
all the above five objects But this assertion is not correct , because as 
a matter of fact, all words are not found to be applicable to all cases. 

159- 160 (If a woid be held to denote all the various parts or shades 
of an object simply becatLse of) the location (of all these parts) in a single 
substrate, then, we would also have the functioning of the eye towaids 
taste, &G , also (simply because these reside in the same substrate, a fruit, 
as the coloui) And just as the cogmsability of the different objects 
(colour, &c.), IS restricted to each sepaiate sense organ, the eye, &o , so, 
in the case of words too, we have the applicability of each w’ord restricted 
to definite classes of objects , and so there can be no such admixture (of 
denotations as urged above), 

161, When the word (fi “tree”) has ceased to function (after 
having denoted its specific object tree)^ — the denotability of “ entity,” 
&G., IS possible, but only tbiongh concomitance and non-coucomitance, as 
leading respectively to deficiency and excessiveness 

168-169 The sense of the objection is this “ If we were to accept the positive 
denotation of words, then, inasmuch as all objects are complete wholes, the words 
must denote the whole objects , and in the case of the five words cited, a bee has got 
the character denoted by each of the four following words , and hence it is that the tree 
IS always recognised as having a five-fold character , and consequently all the five will 
have to be accepted to be constituent parts of the tree And then inaamuch as the 
object tree is an indivisible whole, and it is as snob that it is denoted by ‘the word 

* tree,’ all the aforesaid parts of the tiee innst be held to be identical The word 

* knowable ’ too, while denoting knowabihty would denote the tree and the other four 
of the aforesaid, but in the reverse order But as a matter of fact, we find that this 
latter process la not so sure as the former, and hence is not equally probable , and m 
order to avoid this absnrdihy, we must deny the fact of words denoting positive objects.” 
The sense of the reply is that all objects are not necessarily indivisible , and hence it is 
quite possible for a word to denote one portion of it, while other parts ai e denoted by 
other words And thus, there can be no identity among the denotations of the words 
cited. That the object is not indivisible has been shown above 

161 The word ‘tree’ cannot properly be taken to signify the eui &c , directly. 
The funotiomng of a word ceases as soon as it has served to denote the tics alone. 
After that it may indirectly indicate the higher genua of the earthy on account of the 
class ‘tree* being included m the class ‘Earth.’ But m this case, the indication of 
Earth will be deficient in one point, having been dragged from the higher to the lower 
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162. In fact, tlie objection yon have urged would apply only to yon, 
who bold general words to apply to specific objects. Specially as (in 
your theory) there is no difierence between the objects (the specific 
entities) and the factor denoted by words 

163 And again one — who (like the Apohist) would attribute to 
negative entities, like the Apoha^ such pi operties as singleness, etemality B,nd 
pervaswn over each se/pwiate individual, — could also admit of a piece of cloth 
without any yarns. 

164. For these reasons, it must be admitted that we can have the 
negation of something else only in the case of such words as have a negative 
particle attached to them. In the case of words other than these, it is 
only the positive form of the object that can be denoted 

165 Some people (the Naiyayihas) argue that the denotation (of a 
word) has not the character of negativing things othei than itself, — because 
it IS a means of right notion, — like the senses of touch, &c. But this 
aigument is rendered doubtful with regard to those words to which nega- 
tive particles are attached 

genua So too, the same word ‘ tree ’ may be taken to indicate a particular tree — the 
pala(^a, i i — , on account of this latter being included in the class ‘ tree ’ , and this 
indication will be a step higher, as in this case the lower is raised to the place of the 
higher For these reasons, the word must, strictly speaking, be taken as having its 
denotation confined to a particular object only 

18* The Apohist holds thj)b the general term * tree* denotes only an abstract specific 
entity, which cannot bnt be held to be indivisible , and as such theie could be no distinct 
factors m the object denoted , and hence it is only the Apohist that can be a victim to 
the objections urged in the Kanka VfLahatwapdi thivadravya, &o. “ Because, ” This 
meets the following objections The Banddha does not hold the words to rest with the 
specific entities, because this would land him in endlessness, &o , what he actually holds 
to be the objects of words aie the negations that have their distinct forms definitely 
individualised, either by the individualities of the objects negatived, or by those of 
their attendant Vdsands , and as these are different from one another, the above objection 
cannot apply to the Bauddha theory ’* The sense of the reply is that according to the 
Apohist, there is no difference between the objects (specijic entities) and the factors 
denoted by the word J^egations)* For if he were to admit of a Negation that would 
include various speoifio entities, then that would amount to an admission of the Class ; 
and we have already refuted the theory that there can be any difference among the 
objects negatived based upon the difference of Vdsand, &o 

168 The Apohist is constrained to attribute the said properties (that belong to a 
positive class) to his Apoha , otherwise he falls into the ditch of endlessness, &o. And 
it 18 simply absurd to atfciibute positive properties to negative entities. 

IW JVon-coiu ” « negation of the cow , and not that “ Oow ’* = negation of non^cow 
186 Up to the last Kdrxkd, the refutation of the ApoAa*fcheoiy has been based upon 
ordinary experience. The Nalydyika seeks to refute it by means of an inferential argu- 
ment — ^propounded m the present Kdrikd, This argument however is fallacious , because 
negative words are means of right cognition, and yet they have negative denotations 
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166 And if all (wordg — ^positive and negative) are made the subjects 
of the conclusion, then the argument becomes doubtful (not universal 
and hence uncertain) with a view to negative arguments , and ifc also 
becomes opposed to certain facts accepted by all persons 

167. If your conclusion, — that “ the word does not negative, &c 
refer to the agency of the word (in negativing), — or, if it refer to the fact 
of words denoting negation alone, — then it wonld only be proving what 
IS already an accepted fact (and as such becomes redundant). 

168 If the conclusion mean that ‘ a ivord does not %n any way apply to 
an object which is the negation of its contradictory' — then that would go 
against a formerly accepted view for certainly, in the cow we have a 
negation of the horse, &c ( which are contradictory to, le , something 
other than, the cow) 

169, The instance (that you have cited in your syllogism, that of the 
sense-organs) is such as is entirely at variance the conclusion Because 
the eye, &c (the sense-organs) do, as a matter of fact, apply to objects that 
are the negation of something else, though they do not comprehend this 
(negative aspect of the thing) 

170. If, again, the conclusion be taken to mean that ' the idea (or 
cognition that we have fiom a woid) is not coloured by any taint of the 
negation of other things' — then too, the argument becomes redundant , 
because though the denotation of a woid is actually in the form of a 
negation, yet it is ordinarily known (by means of YasanR) as being a 
positive ob]ect. 

171-172 Again, if the conclusion be taken to deny the fact of the 
Apoha being the means of the application of the word (to its denotation),— 

IM If the oonolasion also inolnded negative woyds , — i e , if it be asserted that even 
negative words have no negative denotations, — then the argument becomes doubtful ; 
because as a matter of fact, even the Naiydyilca admits of negative premises and 
arguments, which prove the oonolasion only by negativing the contrary of the conclusion , 
and certainly, this goes agfnnst the universality of the assertion that no negative woi ds 
have negative denotations And farther, all ordinary people are cognisant of the nega*’ 
tive denotations of negative words , and hence the argument in question also goes 
against a popularly-accepted notion 

What does your conclusion mean ? Does it mean that the word is never a 
means of negativing ? If so then, it is redundant, because the Bauddha does not hold 
the word to be such a means , all that he holds is that the word is expressive of nega- 
tion Secondly, if your conclusion mean that words cannot denote negation only, — 
then too it becomes redundant ; because the Apohist does not hold words to have for 
their denotation negation pure and simple, by itself, though it is true that he resolves 
the denotations of all words into the negative form of the Apoha, — yet he always bases 
this upon a palpable entity. 

ni-lIJ Bemoval of a doubt ” — with regard to a pole, there is a doubt—* is this a 
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then, this too would go against a formerly accepted theory • inasmuch as 
you do admit of negation {y^ijatirBljCi) being a means (of denotation) In 
the case of Inference too, you have the same thing (inasmuch as the 
negation of the central y of the major term is also accepted as a means of 
getting at the middle term and the piemises) , and so the very basis of 
youi argument (^ e , the middle term) becomes doubtful And lastly, your 
aigumentis doubtful and inaccurate, when viewed as against a perceptible 
idea that we obtain on the removal of a doubt 

173 And furthei, }our argument would also be couti adictory j inas- 
much as a woid resembling in action tbe sense-organs, Ear, &o , — such 
woids as “Self,” “Mind,” “ Aka^a,” — would cease to signify tlieir 
meanings (because none of these objects aie peiceptible to the seiise- 
01 gans) 

174 Then again, “the application of a woid to a positive object 
cannot but be tbiougli Negation, — because the word is the means of mfer- 
eutial reasoning, — like negative premises ” 

175 And again, — “the woid cannot denote the -Olass, or an Indi- 
vidual as qualified by the Class, — because it is a means of rijj^ht notion, — 
like the senses of touch, lieaung, &c ” 

1/6 It was in view of such counter-aiguinents being available for 
the Apohxst, and on finding that by means of (iiifeiential) aiguments we 
cannot ai live at any definite deteiminatiou of what does, and what does not, 
constitute the denotation (of woids), — that we have tieated of the question 
above wholly lu accoi dance with Usage 

Thus ends the Apohavdda 

post or a human body standing’ ? When we go near ifc, the doubt disappeais, and we 
have the idea— ^ this is a pole, not a man ’ — winch is thus found to partake fully of a 
negative element 

i'lS If in the matter of the denotations of woids, we were to depend wholly upon 
inferential arguments, without having anything to do with tibage ^ — then inasmuch as 
the self, &o , are not amenable to the senses, or to mferenoe either, the very same aigu- 
luent that you have urged above may be utilised lu proving that the woid “ self ” does 
not signify what it is accepted to signify — i e , it does not signify because it is a 

means of light notion, — like the eai, eye, <Lc You cannot bring foiward any aigu- 
mentiu support of the fact of the word “ self” signifying unless you have recourse 
to usage, For this reason, you must base all yoni aiguments against Apoha, upon usage, 
and not upon any inferential reasoamgs 

Against the Naiyayika’s mfeienbial argument, the ApoJnst pits another infer- 
ential reasoning A.nd without having a leoourse to usage, there is no escape from 
the dilemma 

This embodies another counter-argument, 

11* Therefore the Nazydyila was wrong m calling m the aid of Inference, for 
demohahing the atructure of Apoha, 
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Section 15. 

THE VAN^A-YADA. 

1. Objection : ‘‘ How la it that it is asserted (la the Bhdshyd) that 
the Akrh (Glass) is qualified by the dewlap, ^c,, when, as a matter of fact, 
gotwa” (an A Wi), which is related to that (individual cow) which is 
endowed with the parts (dewlap, &c.)j does not reside in these parts 
themselves ? ” 

2-3 BepJy : Tiiese parts are related to the class ‘ Cow,* only through 
their relationship with a certain individual (cow) endowed with these 
parts. Hence, inasmuch as these are peculiar to that particular Class 
“ Cow,*^ they may be taken as specifying that class 

In the individual (cow) theie is an luheience of many classes, such as 
“ entity/^ &c , and tlie “ dewlap,’’ &o , assuredly serve to specify (or distin- 
Sfuish) the class ‘ cow ’ from those other classes 

4 The dewlap, &o , are not the mamfesteis of the class ‘ cow’, nor 
are they qualifications ( of it), like properties (gunas). For if it were so, 
then there would be no cognition of the class ‘cow,’ until these (dewlap» 
&c ), had been recognised 

5 (If the manifestation of one class ‘ cow ’ were to depend upon other 
classes “ dewlap, &o then) we would have to assume the cognition (mani* 
festation) of these latter themselves by means of other manifesters ; thus 
there could be no resting place from such assumptions , and consequently 
there would be no definite cognition of the class ‘ cow.* 

1 This refers to the following Bhashya passage ‘ atha gaui ityasya Teo^rthah ? sis- 
^Mivigishia dJcrth'iiU ’ The sense of the objection in the Karikd is that it is the indivi 
dnal cow that is endowed with the deiolap, &o , and hence the class * cow* should never 
be spoken of as quahfied ly these 

8.8 By the declaration that the dewlaf, &o , qualify the class * cow/ it ib not 
pieant that the relationship between these and the class is that of qualification proper, 
as m the case of hlue and lotus , bnt that the parts mentioned — the dewlap, &c 
serve to specify the class “ cow ” and differentiate it from other classes And this 
speoifioation is based upon mere relationship in general And inasmuch as the dewlap, 
<fec , are related to the class * cow/ thiough their direct connection with the individual 
COM s, — even in the absence of an inherent relation (as m the case of Hue and lotus), — it 
would not be unreasonable to accept them as specifying or characterising the class 
“ cow , just as the ear-ring, though not bearing an inherent relationship to the wearei, 
serves to distmguish her from other persona, not wearing it And though many other 
pioperbies — such as * existence* and the like — inhere in the individual, yet inasmuch as 
these properties are common to individuals of many other classes, they cannot be 
accepted as specifying the cow , which can be specified only by the deidap, &c , which 
exist in no other animals. 

4 They are not the manifesters of the cow *' — as the smohe is of the Fire Because 
even before the existence of these has been duly ascertained, with regard to a particular 
individual, this is recognised as a cow, i.e,, belonging to the class “ cow.** 

42 
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6. And further, if the dewlap, &c , were the manifesters of the class 
‘cow* then) we could have an idea of ‘cow* only when we would have 
cognised all of those (viz , dewlap, hoofs, horns, ifcc.) But, as a matter 
of fact, a simultaneous cognition of all of these is uever possible. 

7. Therefore it must be admitted that ]ust as the parts (making up 
the individual cow), by the mere fact of their existence, bring about the 
i dea of extejision in regard to that individual, — so would they also (bring 
about the ideas) of the class (to which the individual may belong) and the 
properties attaching to it, &c , &c 

8. Question : “ If so, then how is it that we have no idea of the class 
(cow) in a place where these (constituent parts the dewlap, &c ), aie not 
at all cognised (^ e , where these do not exist)” ^ Answer The very 
simple reason for this (non-recognition of the Glass) hes in the fact that 
the cogmsable object (Glass or Individual) does not exist in any other 
place than the one occupied by its constituent parts 

9- 10 The truth is that when the Glass “ Gow ** has been recognised, 
there appears a cognition, of the dewlap, &c , as occupying the same point 
in space (as the “Cow ”), — ^this latter cognition being due to the inseparabi- 
lity (of the cognition of the ‘ Cow * from that of the dewlap, &c ) Or, on 
account of the absence of any absolute difference (between the dewlap, &c., 
and the individual cow, and also between the individual cow and the class 

Cow”), the Glass may be said to be qualified by the dewlap, <fec 

10- 11, It is with a view to reject an inferential reasoning of the 
adversary that it is added (in the Bhashya) “ being perceptible to the 

* “ Nfiver posstble — and hence no cognition of fehe cow would be possible ^ 

7 Onr idea of the extension of an object is due to the fact of the mere existence of its 
parts. That is to say, we believe it to bo extended, simply because of the existence of ita 
parts , and it is not necessary for ua to have a distmot cognition of each individual part, 
before havmg an idea of extension, For if it were so, we could find no resting ground, 
nntil we reached the Atom , i,e , in the case of every object, we would have to be cognisant 
of its Atom, — a palpable absurdity ^ In the same manner, the mere fact of the existence 
of the dewlap, &c , is sufficient to give ua an idea of the class “ cow ” j and it is not 
necessary for us to have a distinct recognition of every one of its distingxushing fea- 
tures, in the shape of the dewlap, the horns, the hoofs, and the like. 

8 The sense of the reply is that onr Class is not omnipresent, like that of the 
Naiydyihai and we do not admit of its existence in any place, save the one where the 
individuals as characterised by the Dewlap, <Sbo , exist. Therefore the non-oognition of 
the class is due to mere Negation,— m the shape of the absence of the said constituent 
features, and not to the non cognition of these features. 

9- 10 As a matter of fact, it has been shown that it cannot be the qualification ; but 
it can be accepted to be so, ou the ground that there is no very great difference among 
the three, 

10- H Having put the question— ” Is the Ikrh capable of being the subject of a 
syllogism P the Bhashya replies— wa pratyaJcshd soft sddhyd hhavttnmarhaU, (Being 
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Eauses, it cannot, <&c ” And the’^argnment employed by tbe adversary is 
this - “ The Class is nothing apart from the Individual, — because m the 

absence of tbe cognition of these (individuals) there is no idea of that 
({ e., Class), — ^just as is the case with a senes, a crowd, a forest^ <fcc. (where 
no idea is possible without an idea of individuals constituting these/’ 

12 We ourselves do not stand in need of the statement of any argu- 

ments (supporting our theory) , because it is known, and accepted by, all 
men. And against our opponents trying to negative our theory, we can 
bring forward the fact of their theory contradicting universally-accepted 
ideas ^ 

13 Ol^eotion • “ But in case the Class were perceptible by the senses, 
there could be no difference of opinion (with regard to its existence)/* 
'Reply The very fact of there being such a difference with regard to the 
means of right notion themselves, whence could argumentative people (like 
you) agree as to these (fundamental bases of all cognition) ^ 

14. And even with regard to “ colonr, &c ” — objects that are accepted 
to be perceptible to the senses — these (worthies) have an objection’ And, 
as a matter of fact, no sane person objects to the existence of the Class. 

15 We find various usages based upon class — notions, — e,g , the cast 
of offering curd, taha, &c , to the B'i&hmanas and the Kaundinyas (respec- 
tively). 

16. By tbe word ‘‘ Akrh^^ here (in the Bhashya) is meant Class, and 
not the shape. Because in the case of Air, Fire, Sound, &c , we are not 

perceptible te the senses it cannot be the subject of a syllogism) The sense of this is 
that our adversaries seek to prove, by inferences, that there is no such thing as ClaBS 5 
bnt all such reasonings are set aside once for all, by the fact of the Class being per- 
ceived, by the senses, to be something distinct from the Indmdnals , and as such no 
amount of inferential argnments can shake our theory 

IS We do not require any inferential arguments, either for strengthening our own 
position, or for assailing that of the opponent In both cases we take onr stand wholly 
upon Popular Usage. 

IS The objection is clear The sense of the reply is that even with regard to such 
things as the means of right cognition, we have an endless divergence of opimons, — 
specially with regard to the forms and the source of such means Consequently, if the 
mere fact of there being difference of opimons were considered anffioient ground for 
denying the existence of an object, how could the Bauddha estabbsh his own two 
means of cognition — viz , Sense-perception and Inference 

It Colour, &c., are perceptible by the senses j and yet the Bauddha denies their 
existence, and resolves the whole external world into mere Idea; and hence he cannot 
reasonably deny the perceptibility of an object, on the sole ground of there being a 
difference of opinion with regard to it. 

it The injunction is m the form — give onrd to the Brihmanas, but Taftra to the 
iCaundinya ” Here, unless we accept the word “ Brdhmana to denote the general 
class Brahmaim (which includes the Kaundtnya) — we~could not justify the exception, 
with regard to Kaundtnya, 
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cognisant of any shape (thongli we are cognisanl of the class * Air,* 
‘Fne,’ &c) 

17. And furthei, with each individaal, we are cognisant of a distinct 
shape (and thus we would have an endless series of shapes, and no idea 
of commonahty) And if the commonality were to consist in the con 3 unc- 
tion of the constituent parties, then it would be destroyed on a disruption 
of these (particles) 

18. If it be Urged that we could have “sZiape” itself as (a class) 
common (to all shapes, thus avoiding endlessness and explaining the idea of 
commonality), — then (we reply that) this (class “ shape ’*) would be equally 
common to the Horse, the Cow, <fcc And, as a matter of fact, we are not 
cognisant of any such class as the “ shape,** apart from what is popularly 
known as the class “ Cow ’* 

19 And further, though we recognise a sameness of shape in all 
similar objects (f i. the gavaya), yet we never have any idea of th^ class 
“Cow” with regard to these. Therefore it must be admitted that the 
Class is something entirely different from the Shape 

20. In the mention of the Bucaha, &c , the BhSshya has exempli- 
fied the “ JSzicaA-a,’* and thereat (But this is done with a view 

to show that) m all these different (shapes of gold) we recognise a' 
common class “ Gold,’* 

21-23 When the Vardhamdnala being broken up, a Itucaha is made 
(out of the same gold), then the person who desires to have the foimer 

** And t/, ''—Shape la nothing more than a conglomeration of certain partiolea , 
and coglomeration as a whole is hound to disappear whenever there is the slightest 
disjunction of the partiolea Consequently any commonality based upon this conglo* 
merabiou cotdd never be anything permanent 

18 The Cow, as well as tne Horse, has shape , and hence if all the notion of com- 
monality that we have, with regai d to all individual cows (taken together), were to 
consist in the mere fact of their having shape , then inasmuch as this commonality would 
belong to the Horse also, it would also come to be called “ Cow " As a matter of fact, 
even the notion of the commonality “ shapedness ” (oovermg all individual cows) is not 
possible without an idea of the cla^s “ Cow ” 

SO This refers to the Bhashya Bucahah swastiho vardhamdnaha iti hi pratyalc- 
sham dpgyate ” This passage is expl lined with a view to prove the fact of Class being 
perceptible by the senses [‘ Btccaia* &o , being the names of different kinds of golden 
ornaments] If the Class weie not something diffeient from the s/iape, then, how could 
we have any such common name as “ Gold/’ applying to objects of such diverse shapes 
as the Rucakaj &c» 

>1-88 In this process of the breaking up of one ornament, and the making of another 
out of the same gold, the indifference evinced by one who wants mere goldj would be 
possible only if he could perceive a certain character persisting m the gold, independ- 
ently of its three states— of destruction of one shape, the continuance as a mass, and, 
the remaking of it into another shape And the only common character that can be 
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becomes soirj, while one desiring* the latfer ornament likes the process, 
while a thud person who only desires gold remains indiferent, unaffected 
Therefoie the obieot (gold) must be admitted to have a threefold chaiac- 
ter Because unless the object partook of jo'i odtichon, continuance and 
destiuctionj theie could not be (with regaid to it) the three notions (of 
like, dislike and indiffeience) Theie can be no sorrow (or dislike) with- 
out destruction (of the object desiied) , and there can be no pleasure 
without production (oi appearance of the object desiied), and lastly, 
there can be no indifPeience without continuance oi permanence (of the' 
desired object) For these reasons there must be apeimanence of the Glass 

24 In the case of a heap of Mtidqa, S^asamum^ , too, wheie we aie 
not cognisant of any difference in shape among the individual grams, we 
have an idea of a single commonality (belongingto all the grains, of Seasa- 
mnm, f.i ), which is distinctly amenable to Sense-perception, &c 

25 In the case of a peison seen at a distance, we have (in our minds) 
a doubt as to his belonging to the Brahman a- cl ass, &c , and this would 
not he possible if the Class weie not peiceptible to the senses 

26-29 The specification of the Class is brought about by ceitam 
agencies, in the shape of the peculiaiities of colour, &c , and those of Time, 
Place, <fec. (Foi instance) Gold is assuredly distinguished fiom Copper 
by its coZoM? , Boiled buttei is distinguished from Oil by its odour 
and taste, Fire coveied over by ash is distinguished by its touch, 
the Horse at a distance is distinguished (from other animals) by its 

found to persist thus is the commonality ** Gold and as such we cannot but admit the 
class “gold” to be eternal Therefore the object must he admittedj** &o Because we 
come across these three feelings, therefore we must accept the object gold to liave a 
threefold character. “ Pe^i manence of the Class ” — It is only because we have an object 
in the form of the gold, that we perceive it to continue during all the three states, 
through which the mass of raetal has passed during the above process And because it 
continues thus, in all the three states, therefore the Class must be admitted to be some- 
thing permanent and everlasting 

*5 This fact shows — (1) that the Class (“ Brahmana,” f i ) is something other than 
the individual, because even though the individual person is ceived definitely, yet 
there is a doubt as to the class to which he belongs , (2) and also that the class is amen- 
able to Sense-perception , inasmuch as we find that when the person has come near ns, 
we have a definite idea of the Class to which he belongs 

25 29 This anticipates the following objection “ If the Class is perceptible by the 
senses, how is it that we do not recognise Brdhmanahood by means of the eye, as 
quickly as we do the fact of the object before us being an individual man ? ” The sense 
of the reply is that the Class depends, for its due specification, upon certain agencies, 
in the shape of certain peculiarities of Colour, Time, Place, &g “ And someinnes, ^c ” — 
In a place where man’s conduct is rightly regulated, there are certain actions that are 
performed by the Brahmana alone. This would seive to distinguish the Biakmana 
from the other castes. 
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neighing, the Jar, <fec., are distinguished (from one another) by their 
shape , the (castes) ‘ Brahmana,’ &c , are distinguished by their origin 
(birth and parentage of the individual), and sometimes also by actions 
(where they happen to be) properly regulated by the King (of the 
realm) 

30-31 The fact of the Glass inhering in each individual being thus 
perceived (by the senses), it cannot be said to be contradictory (i e , un- 
reasonable). And even though such is the case (^ e , though it inheres in 
every individual), it cannot be held to be many, because (with regard to the 
Class) the idea we have is that of single (commonality). Nor can the 
singleness of the form (of Class) be set aside by a difference among the 
individuals to which the Class happens to be related (by inherence). 
And the absence of omnipresence^ as also that of parts, is to be proved in 
the same manner as (they are proved) with regard to sound. 

32. Just as a single individual, even when met with at different 
times (and m different places), is recognised to be the same, — so, in the 
same manner, would also the Class, though inhering in different (in- 
dividual) substrates (be yet recognised to be one) 

33. The question — whether the Class belongs to the individual in its 
entirety, or in parts, — is not proper with reference to the Class Because 
apart from the individuals themselves, there can be no idea either of en- 
tirety or of parts (with regard to the Class, which, by itself, is impartite). 

34. Therefore (it must be admitted that) we are cognisant of the 
mere fact that the Class inheres in the individuals. And there being no 
occasion for any further questions, the above fact (of the Class inhering 
m the individuals) rests within itself (le, we take our stand upon this 
well-ascertained fact). 

35-36. The contact in parts, which we perceive in the case of the gar- 

»0 SI This refers to the following objection “ Does the Class belong to each of 
the individuals, in its entirety, — or does it pervade through all of them, like a thread 
passing through all the beads of a necklace ? The former alternative cannot hold , 
because a single object cannot reside %n %ts entirety, in more than one place , and as for 
the second alternative, how can there be a recognition of anything pervading over all 
individuals, of the past, the present, and the future P Consequently no idea of the 
class IS possible.” The sense of the reply is that the Class inheres in its entirety in 
every individual ; and as for the possibility of such inherence, in as much as we actually 
perceive it to be so» its reality cannot be gainsaid Nor is it altogether unreasonable , 
as it IS quite possible for a single object to be similarly related to a nnmber of objects 
” Omnipresence, -A Class is such as is not limited lu space , and not that it exists 
everywhere. The fact of Sound being without parts has been proved under * Sphota * , 
and that of its being nob omnipresent will be explained m the chapter on ' gulda * 
later on. 

It •• The thread, through its parts, tg m contact with every one of thle beads, -^ne 
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land and the thread (on which the garland is strung), and the contact in 
entirety, which we perceive between animals and their properties, and 
between the voice and its properties, — all these are due to the partite 
character (of tjie thread) and the non extensive (linuted) character of the 
properties respectively And inasmuch as both these characters are 
wanting in the Glass, we can have none of the aforesaid contacts with 
reference to it. 

37 There is no hard and fast rule lestnctmg the methods of relation 
to two only. Because the three methods (explained lu K 20 eb se(^, just 
as the two just mentioned, are alae possible, on account of their being 
perceived by the senses (as described above) 

38 If it b^ urged that ‘‘ the threefold relation perceived with regard 
to the Class is not perceived anywhere else (and hence no such relation 
can exist),’* — (we reply that) in that case, the same would be the case 
with the garland, &0 , because there is no equality (or similarity) between 
those two (the relation of the string with the beads and that of the pro- 
perty with the animal), nor is theie any (equality) of these witli the 
relation borne by the Class to the individuals. 

39. For, the heat of fire does not cease to exist, on the mere ground 
of its not being perceived elsewhere Nor is the i elation borne by the 
Class to the individual got at by means of Inference, so as to stand in 
need of a corroborative instance, 

40. Thus then, a relation (the one home by the Class), which, in its 
proper form, is perceived by the sense, cannot possibly be rejected on the 
ground of the form of other relations, — specially when we are not cogni- 
sant of any (such) peculiarity lu the former (as would place it m a position 
of weakness m comparison to the latter) 

41. And again, it IS not proper to reject a principal element (in the 
shape of the Class and its methods of relationship), on the mere ground 

part of the thread being in contact with one bead, and go on And the properties of 
whiteness, &o , of the animal, reside in it, in their entirety The reason for the former 
fact lies in the fact of the thread having so many parts j and that of the latter lies m 
the fact of the properties not being omnipresent The Class on the other hand, is omm^ 
present, inasmuch as it belongs to all individnals of the past, the present and the 
fature , and as it is so perceived, it cannot he said to inhere in its entirety m each 
individual. 

W Because a certain property is not perceived anywhere, save in a single snb- 
strate,— that cannot be a reason for denying its existence altogether For instance, 
Warmth is found in fire only , and certainly its existence cannot be denied “ Infers 
ence ** — It has been shown above that the relation borne by the Class is perceived by 
the Senses. 

By laying stress upon the twofoldness of relationships you seek to prove the 
absence of the Class. But as a matter of fact, this method is subservient to the Indi^ 
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of the inapplicahility of an element .which is even subordinate to its subor- 
dinate. Because (in so rejecting the Class on the gi-ound of the said in- 
applicability) you would be rejecting a fact of Sense-perception on the 
ground of Inference (an absurdity). 

42. Therefore it is proper to reject only that element which is found 
to be wholly incompatible. But this cannot lead to the rejection of some- 
thing else which is quite compatible with actual facts. 

43. Thus then (the cognition of Class being due to Sense-perception), 
the Class, all-pervading as it is described to be by the Vai^eshikas, 
is recognised only in that place where it happens to be manifested by the 
individual; just as a letter (though omnipresent, is cognised only when 
manifested by particular utterances). 

44. Therefore (it must be admitted that) the idea ot ‘cow,’ with 
regal'd to the individual cows, is based upon the single class “Cow,” — 
because in the idea of all of these there is a tinge of the cow ; and because 
the idea of all these (individuals) is of one and the same form, — just as 
the idea of a single individual cow. 

45. The idea of the ‘cow ’ is not due to the “ black cow,” — nor is it 
based npon any other (particular cow) ; — because that idea of cow is pos- 

vidnal, wkich, in its turn, is subordinate to the Class. Hence the fact of the inappli- 
cability of the two methods of relationship (accepted by you) cannot lend to the rejec- 
tion of the Class. “ Because^ — The Class and its methods of relationship are dl 
matters of Sense-perception ; whereas the fact of the absence of any relationship on 
the ground of the inapplicability of the two methods, is got at by means of Infer- 
ence. 

What is impossible is only the applicability of the two methods of relationship 
to the case of the Class. Therefore we must rejeot this applicability. But this does 
not necessitate a rejection of the Class itself. 

*3 Though omnipresent, the Class — ‘Cow' f i. — is not perceived everywhere ; 
because that which manifests it — the Individual Cow — exists only in certain places. 

44 Having proved the existence of the Class, as based upon Sense-perception, the 
author proceeds to cite certain syllogistic arguments. The minor term of the syllogism is 
the fact of the idea of one Individual being like those of other Individuals ; the Major 
term is the fact of this Idea being due to a single class Cow’*). And the reasons 
are : — (1) Because the ideas of all these are tinged by the form of the “ Cow’*; and (2) 
because the ideas of all individual Cows are of one and the same form. Example 
That Idea which is tinged by the shape of the Cow, is always of one and the same 
form, and as such, must* be based upon a single entity — e g,^ the Idea of an individual 
Cow. 

4B The Idea of Cow is not brought about by a particular Cow— the black one f.i. ; 
because the said Idea is present where the Uachness is absent, — e.p., in the case of other 
kinds of cows. Just as the notion of “ Earth*’ cannot be said to be due to the notion 
of the Jar. The Karika mentions two conclusions that follow from the same premises. 
The first is what has been explained and the second is expressed in the sentence — 
*^Nor %8 it hased, ^c.** 
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siblo also in a place wliore there la absence oi that particular cow, — jnst a-s 
the idea of ‘‘ earth*’ with regard to the jar. 

46. The idea of *cow * has for its object something (i.e,, the class 
cow **) that inheres in every one of the individuals, — because with regard 

to every individual (cow) there is an idea of the cow,** which is com- 
plete in itself, — -just as the idea of every single individual cow (taken 
one by one). 

47. Though inhering in each one of the individuals, the Class 
is one , — because (with regard to it, there is a single idea of the class 
*‘Oow*’), — just as in the case of negative expressions (like non-Brah- 
mana,** &c.), there is negation of the Brahmana, &c. 

48. Tiie idea of the “ cow ” is not based upon similarity (among the 
individual cows), — because, being valid (i.e., correct) it is brought about 
by identity, — just as the recognition of a certain individual object (as 
being the same that was seen before). 

49. And certainly, it cannot be argued that with regard to the class 
Cow ** any such single idea (as serves to embrace all the individuals in 

a single notion) is false. Because in this (recognition of a single idea) 
there is no discrepancy in the means (by which we recognise the single 

** The idea of the Individual Cow resides in its entirety in that Individnal; and 
as such is held to have for its object, the objective *Cow.* In the same manner, the 
notion of “Cow” has for its object somothinsr that is commonly inherent among all 
individual cowsj and this can only be the “Cow.” 

‘ii'l That with regard to which there is a single idea must be one ; even if inher- 
ing in many individuals. For instance, the negative word “ Xon-Brahmana ” applies in 
its entirety to many individuals — viz : the Kshatriya, the Vaicjya, &c. , and yet the negation 
of Brdhmanliood must be accepted to be one only j and this because, with regard to 
all cases of the absence of Brdhmanhood we I ave a single Idea, — that of non-Brdhmanhood, 
Consequently, even the multiplicity of substrates does not lead to any multiplicity of 
the Idea itself. So also in the case of Class ; though it inheres m every one of the Indi- 
viduals constituting it, it must be accepted to be one, and one only, 

^ The idea of the Cow is based upon a recognition of the fact of the Cla^s “ cow ” 
inhering in one Individual being identically the .same as that which is found to inhere 
in another Individual Cow. And such an Idea could not be based upon similarity, which 
differs with every two Individuals. In fact, just as a certain Individual — Ruma, f.i., — 
having been once seen, comes to be recognised again, as being the same person ; 
so in the same manner, in the case of the Class “cow," when we have once recog- 
nised it as inhering in the Cow, if we happen to see subsequently a Red Cow, 
we at once conclude that the Class inhering in this latter is exactly the same as that 
which inhered in the Black Cow. And so on, we come to have a general Idea of the 
Class “ Cow,” apart from the Individual Cows. 

An Idea that has once been cognised can be rejected as false, only — (1) if at 
some future time we come across a certain flaw in the means by which we got at the Idea ; 
or (2) if subsequently stronger convictions to the contrary present themselves, so 
strongly as to contradict, and, by its snperior validity, set aside, the former Idea. In the 
43 
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idea); nor is there any stronger conviction, to the contrary, that would 
reject it. 

50, Ohj\ : ** In a place, where the fact of the Class heiog something 
other (than the Individual) has heen proved on the ground of the cogni- 
sability of the Class apart from the Individual, — the instances of the 
‘ forest,' djc., are brought forward, in order to show the non*absolute (i.e , 
doubtful} character of the argument ; — and as such how can irrelevancy 
be urged against this (citing of ‘ forest,' &c. ) ? " 

51, If we were to bring forward the fact (of the x^rception of Class 
apart from the individuals) as an argument to prove (our position), then 
it would he quite proper to urge the non-universality (of our premises). 
But as a matter of fact, we bring forward (the aforesaid fact of Sense- 
perception) only as an objection (against those who deny the existence of 
the Class altogether) ; and (it is with regard to the citing of * forest, ' &c., 
against this objection, which is not an argument, that) “ irrelevancy ” has 
been mentioned (in the Bhashya), 

case of the idea of the Glass ^^Oow ** however, we have none of these two contingencies ; 
and hecoe the idea cannot be rejected as false, 

W Baj 8 the Bhashy a: asatyapyarthantare evanjdtiyaJcehhavatipratyayah, panktiryfi^ 
thdm vanamiti yatha iti cH asamhaddham vaeanam, &c., &o.’* And the objector in the 
Karika shows that the citing of the instance of the Forest, &c., is not asamhaddha,’* 
inasmuch as it strikes at the very nniversality of the premiss brought forward by the 
Bhdshya to prove the fact of Class being something different from the Individual, 
Because the Forest is also recognised as something different from each Individual Tree 
in it, and yet as a matter of fact the Forest is nothing apart from these trees ; there-, 
fore the mere fact of the Class being recognised apart from the Individuals constitut- 
ing it is not enough reason for holding the Class to be something different from the 
Individuals. 

The fact of the Class being something different from the Individual is perceived 
'by the senses ; and as such, for proving this we stand in need of no arguuients. The 
fact is that the ad versaiy having denied the existence of the Class apart from the Indivi- 
duals, we present before him the fact of the Class being actually perceived by the 
senses to be something different from its constituent Individuals. And as this is no 
inferential reasoning that we bring forward, it is not right that you should seek to set 
it aside by citing an argument, based upon the instance of the 'forest. Specially as 
Sense-perception depends, for its validity, only upon a correct functioning of the senses, 
and not upon any non-contradiction, &c. Consequently to bring forward a solitary 
instance of the Forest — even granting the validity of your reasoning with regard to 
thi8,'*wottld never serve to invalidate a fact of direct Sense-perception* All that your 
instance can do is to show that such is not the fact in every case. B at any such 
exceptional instance cannot affect any particular case of the Class which is directly per- 
ceived by the senses, and as such, can never be set aside, except when we cognise, 
hy means of the senses, the fact that the class is not perceived apart front the Individuals. 
And so long ns this is not c»ognlsed, no amount cf instances can shake the validity of a 
fact iounAed upon direct Sense-perception. 
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52. By this (mention of the fact of thie Class being perceived to be 
apart from the individuals) we only meant to show that the arguments, 
brought forward to prove the non-existence (of Glass apart from the 
Individuals), is contradicted by a fact of direct Sense-perception. The 
argument brought forward by the adversary (with a view to prove the 
said non-existence of the Glass^ &c.), has already been shown above (in 
Karika 11). 

53. ITor can the falsity of the above fact of Sense-perception be 
urged on the mere ground of the falsity of a like perception with regard 
to the forest. Because the falsity of one (Sense-perception) cannot lead 
to the falsity of all (facts of Sense-perception). And henoe the citing 
of * forest/ &c., cannot but be declared irrelevant. 

54. Just as by the falsity of the cognition of Gixe forest^ &c. (as some- 
thing apart from the trees), the cognitions of iaste^ ifec., do not become 
false taste^ &c ., — so would the cognition of Class too (as something apart 
from the individuals) (not be rendered false, by the falsity of the cogni- 
tion of the forest). Or else, you must mention some peculiarity (with 
regard to the cognition of Class) (that would differentiate it from the 
case of taste, &c,, and thereby save your position). 

65. The idea of singleness, with regard to & forest as cognised apart 
from the trees, may be a mistaken one, because of a discrepancy in the 
shape of remoteness (of the forest, from the person perceiving it from 
a distance). In the case of the Class, howpver, there is no such discre- 
pancy (and hence it cannot be false). 

56. (In the case pf the cognition of the forest as one), when one geis 

This refers to the following objection : “ Even if such be the case, the instance 
of forestf &c.f may be accepted as invalidating the fact of Sense -perception, urged by 
the Mlmansaka, and as such there would be no irrelevancy in the matter,” The sense 
of the reply is that because the perception of the forest, as something apart from the 
trees, is false — that cannot he any reason for denying the truth of other facts of Sense- 
perception, so even thus the irrelevancy remains just as before. 

M “ Peculiarity ” — no such is possible. 

55 A cognition can be accepted to be a mistaken one, only when there happens to 
be some discrepancy in the means of that cognition. In the case of the person who 
(himself at a remote distance from the forest) makes the assertion that the foi’est is 
something apart from trees in it, — we may consider this to be a mistaken notion, because 
or the remoteness of the forest, which is a great discrepancy in the process of Sense- 
perception ; and there is every chance of such sensuous perception being mistaken. 
In the case of the cognition of the Class however, we hav no such discrepancy, and 
as such it cannot but be accepted as correct. 

§6 Another reason for rejecting a fact of Sense-perception as false lies in the fact 
of its being such as is subsequently set aside by another conviction got by a more 
authoritative means. The said Idea (f the Forest may he so vejectable 5 but that of thF» 
Class is never found to be. rejected. 
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near the trees, the singleness, of the idea (of the forest) with regard to 
them, ceases ; whereas, by no means whatever, is the idea of Class (being 
an entity apart from the Individuals) ever found to be set aside. 

57-58. The idea of the singleness (of the forest as apart from the 
trees), — (based only upon perception), as considered independently of (the 
denotation of) the word (“ Vana — has been rejected (on the ground of 
the remoteness of the observer, who could not be expected to see things 
rightly from a distance). And as for the Idea of singleness (of the forest) 
based upon (the fact of the forest being the only object denoted by) the 
word “ Forest,” — this (Idea) may also occur to one who is in the middle of 
the forest (and not at a distance). But even this Idea may be taken to be 
false, because of the impossibility of its being amenable to (any means of 
right notion) Sense-perception and the rest. As for the Class^ it is always 
in the same character (of singleness, apart from the Individuals) that it is 
cognised by all the means of right notion (and as such, the idea of its 
singleness, &c., can never be set aside). 

59. As a rule, a word is always used with reference to an object 
which has been cognised by other means of right notion. Consequently 
whenever it happens to be used, with regard to an object not (otherwise) per- 
ceived,— as in the case of the “ forest,” — it must lead to mistaken (notion). 

60. (I.) Some people hold that the singleness of the forest is always 
cognisable by the word alone ; and, as such, it would always be true, even 
though there were no support from other (means of right notion); just as 
the (cognition of) taste is true, though it is not supported by the ear, 
or any other means of right notion, save the tongue. 

61. Falsity, caused by the non-support (non-cooperation of other 
means of right notion), could apply (to the case of the Idea of the singleness 
of the forest as signified by the ivord^ only if it were not cognised. When 
however, it has once been duly cognised, the mere absence of extraneous 
corroboration cannot in any way affect its validity. 

62. That the word can apply only to such objects as are amenable to 
other means of right notion, is not accepted as a rule applying to all words. 

If the notion of singleness were only based upon the word « Fana/* then alone, 
being purely jjerbal, it conld not but be false. 


^0 The author now proceeds to explain the various views taken of the above ques- 
Uon. Some people hold that the idea of the singleness of the forest is got at by means 
of the word, and IS true; and as such the case of this cannot serve to invalidate the 
notion of the sjngleneas of Class. It is only the word that is the means of cognising 
the singleness of the Forest; and as such this idea of singleness would be false, only 
the word not duly signified it. When however the idea has been once 
Bignilied, it stands in need of no other support. 

Th's rule cannot afEec6 all words; because there are certain tbings-DAomo 
afaoTe all the rest— that are cognisable by word, and word alone. 
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63. (11.) In fact, however (in the case of the Idea of the singleness 
of deforest) we have the supporfc (of other means of right notion), in- 
asmuch as the forest is only the m'^oy trees (considered together) ; and 
these trees surely are cognised oy other means of right notion (Sense- 
perception, f.i.) ; and as for the number (singularity in ‘‘ ^anam^^)^ this 
too is found to be cognised (by other means of right notion) in other 
objects (the jar, f.i.) 

64. If it be urged that the many (trees) cannot be denoted by a 
single word “ (Forest”), — (we reply that) we could have such denotation, 
as in the case of the BlcagBsha compound. And if it he said that in the 
case of the ekagBiha the number is changed (into the plural), — then (we 
reply that) we may leave off this factor (of the change of number) (and 
yet the fact of the denotation of the many by a single word remains 
common both to the ekages'ha in * ghatah ^ and the word Vanavn ” as signi- 
fying the many trees). 

65. Thus then we find that the compatibility of singularity (with the 
many trees) can be established by means of a universal affirmative premiss. 
And thereby we could have the number (singularity, applying to the trees 
as constituting the forest)^ even though it is not cognised by any other 
means of right notion ; — just as we do admit of the movement of the sun 
(which is not cognisable by any other means of right notion, but is 
established only by means of Inference). 

66. Some people explain the word Fanaw” as denoting the cow? - 
monality or class of “ many ” (i.e., Bahutwa = multitudinousness) as located 
in (i.e., belonging to) the tree. And certainly the class ** multitudinous- 

C* In tbe ekage^ha compound, many jars are signified by the single word ghatah 
The second objection means that the eJeagisha in * ghatah^ is Plural, whereas * Vanam* 
is Singular, and as such could not denote many trees. The sense of the reply is that 
though the word “ Vanam ” will differ from the ekage^ha in the point of its number^ 
yet the fact of one word signifying many individuals remains the same in both cases ; 
and it is this alone that we seek to establish. 

As a matter of fact, singularity belongs to the trees themselves. Since the name 
* Vanam* applies to many trees, and the relation of singularity (in * Vanam*) with the 
many cannot be cognised by any other means of right notion, — therefore we must have 
recourse to a universal affirmative premiss, whereby we could establish the compati- 
bility of the denotation of the noun denoting the many trees) with the 

denotation of the affix (the Accusative Singular). This premiss is that ** the affix that 
is found joined to a noun connects its own denotation with the object denoted by the 
noun." From this premiss, we conclude that there is a relation between the objects 
denoted by the word ** Vana** the many trees) and the singularity denoted by the 
singular Accusative affix in Vanam.** 

85 Finding that no amount of Inference can lead to the compatibility of singularity 
with many trees f — because this would mean the accepting of Inference in the face of its 
opposition to a fact of Sense -perception,— the Karika throws out another suggestion. 
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ness ” is only one (and as sucli the singular number in Vanam^^ becomes 
quite compatible ’witb the denotation of many trees). Or (we may accept 
the view that) the class ** Forest ’’ resides in the trees (axid thus too the 
singular in “ Vanam ” becomes compatible, as the class ** Forest is only 
one). 

67* Even in the absence of any such single object that could be the 
substrate (of the denotation of the word “ Vana ”), (such denotation is 
possible),— just as (though) the whole (has no one substrate apart from 
the parts constituting it, yet it is accepted) to be one, and so forth. And as, 
for the fact of the manifestation (of the single forest) by means of the 
inavy trees, not in contact with one another (like the parts of a whole ), — 
since such manifestation is perceived by the eyes (as really existing in 
the case of the dngle forest and the many trees), therefore it cannot be said 
to be incongruous. 

68- 69. The word “ Fana” may be the common (generic) name of 
denotation residing elsewhere (t.e., in the individuals) : Just as we find the 
name “wandering about “ applying to the momentarily changing parti- 
cular movements, — so in the same manner, is distinctly cognised the Class 
“ Forest,’* even though ifcs substrates are many and diverse. 

69- 70. (III.) Or again, the “ Forest** may be accepted as one, on the 
ground of (all the trees conjointly) bringing about a single effect (in the 
shape of the denotation of the forest), — just as the word “ Gauh,'^ though 
made up of sevei-al letters, Ga and the rest, is yet accepted as being (in 

*7 Just as the whole has no substratum apart from its so the word “forest” 
has <10 substrate apart from the trees contained in it. The two cases being identical, 
we caniFot rightly deny the one while admitting the other. “ Incongruous^ — Though 
the manifestation of the single forest bj the many trees, or vice versa, is a fact self- 
contradictory in itself, — yet iuasrauch as such manifestation is cognised by Sense- 
experience to have a real existence, it cannot but be admitted to be true. 

ftO.SQ The movements that are always disappearing are also included in a generic 
term j and as for “ forest,** though the individual trees, the substrates of the generic 
notion of the Forest, are many and various, yet, we cannot deny the correctness of the 
generic notion. 

Though the letters, making up the word “Gauh,” are many, yet, inas- 
much as all these letters conjointly bring about the only effect, in the shape of the signi- 
fication of the object Coiv, the word is admitted to be one only. Similarly, in the case 
of the Forest, though it consists of many trees, yet inasmuch as all these trees con- 
jointly bring about the single effect, in the shape of the manifestation of the Foyest, the 
collection of these trees is accepted as one composite whole. Those trees that are 
always found to exist singly by themselves cannot have any single joint action ; in 
fact, they are the causes of so many diverse ideas (of various trees) ; and oonse(iuently 
these caUnot he held to be included in the denotation of the single word “ Forest.** 
And as a matter of fact, when trees are at great distances from one another, they are 
never called “ Forest.** 
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the form made up of these letters taken conjointly) one word (denoting 
the Qow).. And for those trees that are always known to exist singly by 
themselves (apart from other trees), the word “ I’orest ’’ is not meant to 
apply to these. 

70- 71. '(IV.) Or, in the case of such terms as ** Series, Group,” 
“Forest,” &e , — even in the absence of the singleness of the objects (denot- 
ed by these), — we may explain the notion of singleness as being indirectly 
indicated, through the peculiarities of place, time and action, &c. 

71- 73. We have the idea of Forest” with reference to a collection 
of trees; — but we could not hold the idea of the class “ Cow ” to belong 
to Qi collection of cows. Because the idea of the class “Cow” is similar 
to that of the “ tree ” (inasmuch as just as to each of the individual 
trees belongs the character of “ tree,” so to each individual cow belongs 
the idea of the class “Cow”). Nor can we assume (the idea of the Class 
“Cow” to belong to) a collection (of individual cows) j because that idea 
of the class ‘‘‘ Cow ” does not resemble that of the ‘ forest ^ in the point of 
the non-cognition of this latter apart (from the trees constituting it). 

73-74. Nor can a conglomeration of the dewlap, &c., be the subs- 
trate of the idea of the Glass (“Cow”); because the operation of these 
(dewlap, &c.), ceases with the bringing about of the cognition of the 
individual (cow) ; whereas the idea of the class “ Cow” rests in the com- 
monality of (i.e., the entity common to) these (individuals). Then, 
even if you deny a corporate whole (apart from the constituent particles,— 
as held by the Bauddha), the Class still remains (untouched). 

75-76. By means of the arguments explained before (in support of 
the existence of Class apart from the Individuals), we could also pr^/e 

10- 11 Inasmuch as the trees conjointly exist in one place, or at the same time, 
or have the same joint action, — these special features indirectly point to the notion of 
singularity with regard to the “Forest,” even though the objects denoted by the 
word — viiz.i the trees — are many and diverse. 

11- 1S “ Does not resemble, ^c.” — The forest is not perceptible, apart from the trees, 
whereas we are cognisant of the Class “ Cow,’* even apart from any individual cow 
that may come into onr view. 

1?.H The conglomeration of the JJewlap, &o , is only capable of bringing about a 
QOgnitionot the individual cow; whereas the idea of the Class *Cow* extends over all 
individual cows, which are, on this very account, considered as belonging to one and 
the same class. “ Therefore even, ^c.” — The Bauddha holds that the Whole is nothing 
apart from the constituent particles; i.e., the Jar is nothing more than a conglomeration 
of atoms. But we have shown above that the Class is something quite different from 
a conglomeration of parts. Therefore the denial of the whole does not affect the exist- 
ence of the Class, 

Ti.W admit of the Class^ simply on account of the fact of the cognition of a 
certain single commonality, extending _over many Individuals, In the same manner. 
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the existence of the xohole also. But between this (Whole) and its 
constituent parts, there could be no absolute difference ; inasmuch as, like 
the Class from the Individuals, this Whole also is never cognised as 
wholly apart (from its constituent parts). 

76-77. Both difference and non-difference (of the Whole from the 
Parts) have been affirmed and denied by some people. But between the 
two sets of arguments it has never been ascertained which is the stronger 
and which the weaker; therefore it is best to tah;e the middle course (i.e., 
admit of both difference and non- difference, partially). 

78. Thus then, both difference and non-difference being affirmed as 
well as denied (with equally strong arguments), it must be admitted that 
(both these characters apply to the Whole^ which thus becomes of a varie- 
gated character), like a multi-coloured object ; and as such it is incorrect 
to assert that it has only one character (f.i, colour, in the case of the 
object). 

79-80. This fact of the non- absolute character of an object, does not 
render our cognition of it cloutbtful (or invalid). Because it is only where 
the cognition itself is doubtful, that we can have its invalidity. In the 
present case however, our cognition is perfectly certain, viz,, that the 
object is of non-ahsolute (or douhtfxd) character (and as such, the validity of 
this cognition cannot be doubted), 

80 81. The fact of the non-cognition of the Whole^ when the parts 
have been mentally abstracted, is also possible for the Aulukya (“who holds 
the difference — theory), on account of the destruction (of the Whole) also 
being in the mind (of the person who abstracts the parts), 

inasmach as we have notions of singleness — with regard to a Jar, f.i., even though it is 
made up of many constituent atoms, — we must admit of the existence of one corporate 
whole, as something different (though not absolutely) from the constituent parts. 

78.’31 “But between, ^c.’' — The arguments on both sides are equally weak and 
equally strong. 

a9.80 The doubtful character of the object does not in any way invalidate our 
cognition of it. It is only where the cognition itself is doubtfal— as in the case of the 
doubt as to whether a certain object before us is a man or a post— that, there being 
no fixed cognition, there can be no validity to it. In the oas^ in question however, we 
have a definite cognition, nob doubtful in the least, of the duplicate character of the 
object; and hence the cognition cannot be said to be doubtful or invalid. 

80-81 The upholders of the ** non-difference** theory urge as follows : “ When we men- 
tally abstract the constituent atoms, one by one, from any object, we find that eventually 
nothing is left behind ; and hence we cannot think of any whole apart from the parts,*' 
The sense of the Karikd is that this argument is not by any means exclusive ; because 
even one who holds the whole to be distinct from the parts, admits the tchole to be only 
an entity, due to an agglomeration of parts ; and consequently, when the parts have been 
mentally abstracted, the agglomeration of these also ceases (mentally) ; and thus 
there being a mental destruction of the object itself, it could not be cognised (after 
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81- 82. The relation that the whole bears to the parts is recognised 
to be such as simultaneously extends over (all the parts) ; and hence the 
questions— whether the whole is related to each part in its entirety^ &c., 
&c,— with regard to this, are to be rejected, just as they have been with 
regard to the Glass. 

82- 83. If the idea of the Class Cow were due to (that of) the 
conglomeration of the various parts, dewlap and the rest, — then we could 
not have the notion of the Class “Cow** (which we may have cognised 
with regard to one cow) with regard to an individual cow (other than the 
one with reference to which the bovine character has been cognised) ; 
because the dewlap, &c., belonging to one individual cow are entirely 
different from those belonging to the other (and as such the idea of one 
could not apply to the other). 

83- 84. Nor is any commonality of the parts acceptable to the ad- 
versary (the Bauddha, who denies all positive commonality). Therefore 
it must be admitted that the idea of the class “Cow*’ is brought about 
by something other than the dewlap, &c. 

84- 85. The idea of “ forest ” that we have — with reference to a 
forest other (than the one that has been once perceived to be a collection 
of trees and so forth), — is said to have for its object the class “ tree ” with 
many substrates (in the shape of the many trees making up the forest) . 

85- 86. Just as, even though the Glass by itself is one, yet it has 
multiplicity, in view of the individuals (included therein), — so too, though 
the individuals are many, yet they may be considered as one, in view of 
the Class (to which they belong). 

the parts have been taken away). In the absence of the parts themselves, we cannot 
be cognisant of any conglomeration of them. 

81.82 *^Eejected** — because there is no occasion for such questions. {See above t 
na hi hhedavinirmukte Mrtsnydbhdga^viJcalpanam). 

88.88 idea — of the bovine character, f i, — ^brought about by the Dewlap 
seen in one cow, cannot be the same as that which is brought about by the same thing 
seen in another cow. And thus we would have to postulate as many bovine characters 
as there are individual cows. 

88.84 This strikes at the theory that the notiou of the Class Cow “could pertain 
to all the cows, only if we had a class in the shape of the parts of the cow ; — t.e., the 
class “ dewlap ” would include the dewlaps of all cows, and so on. But inasmuch 
as the Bauddha denies all positive Class, even this refuge is barred against him. 

84.86 The idea of the Forest has been analysed above into that of the Class “ Tree “ 
with many substrates ; and the sense of the Kdrikd is that this idea may be aoceptedl 
as the commonality inhering in all forests. 

86.88 The Class by itself is one j but in the shape of Individuals, it is many. So too, 
conversely, the Individuals by themselves are many ; though one only, in the shape 
of the Class, 
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86-89. In the matter of denoting either one or many (objects), 
words have their power (of denotation) irrevocably fixed by convention. 
Some (words), like “ Ambara’* (sky), and the like, denote the individual 
with its own number (^.e., singular). In the assertion one corn is ripe 
(said with reference to the sheaves of coim in a field), the woi^d 
(‘‘ Vrzhih ’’) denotes the class (*‘ Vrihi ”) with its own number (singular). 
In the case of the sannahanana (preparation) of the wife” (“in accord- 
ing to the Injunction Tatnim sannahydt^') the word (“ Patnzm^^) denotes 
the individual (wife) as qualified by the number (singularity of the Class). 
(In the Injunction ^^Yasantaya kapmjalan alahhet”) the word Kapin- 
jdldn ” signifies the class “ Kapinjala 

91- 92. The word Ddrdh,^^ whether used with regard to an individual 
(wife) or to the Glass, is always used in accordance with the number of the 
constituent parts (i.e., always in the Plural). 

92- 93. The word “ Vana ” (used always in the Singular) on the 
other hand, signifies many individual (trees) as qualified hy the number 
(singularity) of the Class; or it may be taken to signify the (single) Class 

Tree” as located in many individuals. 

93- 94. Similarly in the case of all such words as “ Series ” ( “ Ci owd” ) 
&c., we always have some (singular) qualification or other, in the shape 
of conjunction, <fcc. (which serve to justify the Singular number). There- 
fore the notion of singularity (in these) is not groundless. 

94- 95. If the idea (of single commonality), that is common between 
the Forest and the directly perceptible Glass, be said to be non-existing 
(i.e., false, with regard to the Glass, simply because it is foi_nd to be false in 
the case of Forest ), — then (even such known objects as) the trees, &c., 
being equal to the Class (on the ground of sense-perceptibility), (would 

88,89 The Sky is one ; the Corns are many ; hence the Singular is based upon the 
dlass. The word ‘ painl ’ refers to the wives of all persons performing the Dar^'a-Ptirna' 
inasa sacrifice ; hence the Singular number, in the word " pdtnim ” as appearing in the 
Sentence must be accepted as referring to the singleness of the Glass ** PatnV* The 
class ^^Kapinjala" is only one; therefore the Plural number must be explained as 
pertaining to the plurality of the Individuals 

91-SS This lays down the conventional rules. 

98.94- The singularity of the word “ Series is based upon the fact of many indivi- 
duals being joined to one another in a certain fixed order; and thus this is based upon 
Conjunction. 

The idea of commonality belongs to the Forest, and also to the Class. And 
being found to be false in the case of the Forest, if it he said to be false in the case of 
the Class also,— then the well-recognised perceptibility of the Class must also be 
rejected as false. Following the same course of reasoning, sense-perceptibility being 
common to the trees, to the jars, in the same way as to the Class,— inasmuch as it hag 
been found to be false in the case of this last, it cannot but be rejected as false, with 
regard to the others also. And this would mean that no sensuous perception is true ! I 
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have to be rejected as false) ; and we would finally come to Mhilism (the 
theory of Cmyavada). 

95- 96. In fact the idea of ‘‘Forest” apart from the trees (contained 
therein) is only an object of what is a mere semblance of Sense-perception 
{{.e., mistaken Sense-perception) ; and as such, it cannot vie with (i.e,, 
cannot be held to be similar to) the (idea of) “ Class,” which is an object 
of direct (and correct) Sense-perception. 

96- 97. If you urge that “ if there be equality between the Class and 
the Forest, then the Forest also becomes an entity (apart from the trees),” — 
then by this assertion, you would be renouncing the (refutation of the) 
Class-theory, and pointing out objections against an altogether different 
theory (with regard to the nature of the conception of Forest, &c.) 

98. Thus have we explained things in accordance with the nature of 
Words and their Meanings as accepted by all people. In fact, in philoso- 
phical treatises, we cannot use words in an arbitrary sense assumed by 
ourselves. As a matter of fact (as shown above), in accordance vrith 
ordinary usage, there is a difference between the (ideas of) Glass and those 
of “ Series,” “ Forest,” &c. If however, such difference be not found to be 
reasonable (in accordance with general popular usage) — even then that 
would mean no rejection (of our theory) - 

Thus ends the Vanamda. 

(Section 16 ). 

SAMBABBEAKSEBTA-FAniHAEA, 

1. The Word and its denotation may be as you have described them 
to be. But you ought to explain the Relation (between them), for the 
sake of which you have taken all this trouble upon yourself. 

2-3. “This relation having already been explained (before), why 
should the question be again asked ? And the reply too (that the Bhashya 

96.95 Therefore the instance of the Forest ’’ cannot in any way affect the validity 
of the idea of Class, 

If the case of the “O^ass” is exactly similar to that of “ Foresi,”— then, jnst 
as the Class has an existence apart from the Individuals, so also would the Forest 
come to have an existence apart from the trees. 

98 « No rejection**— hecauae, even in that case, we have already proved that the 
idea of “Forest’’ is not false; and so even if the case of the Forest were similar to 
that of the Class, none of the two could be false. 

1 This refers to the BUshyal “ atha hah Samhandhah, &c., &c.” The sense of the 
KdriU is that even if it be granted that the word is made up of letters, and that its 
denotation consists in the classj — we have yet to explain what relationship the denota- 
tion bears to the word. 

8-8 the Bhashya says that the relationship between the word and its 

meaning lies in the fact that the meaning is cognised on the cognition of the word. 
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gives to the question) cannot be the correct reply, because it does not 
mention the form of the relation. If, on being asked * what is the medicine 
for fever ?* — if one were to reply ‘ that by which it is destroyed/ — what 
information will have been afforded by this reply ? ” 

4. In view of this objection, some people declare, that the author 
of the Bhashya, not being satisfied with the explanation (of the relation 
described) above (in a previous chapter), has again raised the question (of 
the relation between Word and its Meaning), with a view to laying down 
(and explaining) another relation. 

5. Since the relation of the name and the named^^' (which is the 
relation that has been explained above as subsisting between the Word and 
its Denotation) follows after the comprehension (of the Word), and the 
comprehension must have been preceded by some other relation (because 
without some relation no comprehension is possible) ; therefore that 
relation of the “ name and the named ” cannot be a (causal) factor in the 
comprehension (of the word). 

6. Even before one has come to know the fact of (such and such a 
word) being the name (of a certain thing), he comprehends its meaning 
through the cognition of some other relation ; and it is later on that 
he comes to think of the word being the name ; (therefore the relation of 
the “ name and the named” cannot be the means of comprehension). 

7. Others hold the relation (between Word and Meaning) to be one 
of invariable concomitance ; inasmuch it is only this (relation) without (a 
cognition of) which, the comprehension of the word could not bring about 
the comprehension of the denotation. 

8. This, however, is not right; because ii\ the Bhashya there is no 
mention of such a relation (as that of invariable concomitance). If the 
reply given in the Bhashya alone be taken to imply this relation (even 
though it does not mention it), then why should the sentence in the 
Bhashya not be taken to imply the contrary (that even without the 
relation of invariable concomitance, comprehension is possible) ? 

The sense of tjie objection is that this alone cannot be sufficient ; as this does not 
make quite clear the specific relationship borne ; specially because the reply is a mere 
begging of the question. As the meaning of the Question is — “ what is the relation 
by which the meaning is cognised on the cognition of the word — and the Reply that 
is given is only a paraphrase of this, just as in the counter-instance, ** that whereby 
fever is destroyed” is only a paraphrase of the term “ fever-medicine.” 

A This supplies one answer to the first question in K. 2. 

1 The latter half of the Kirihi sets the relationship into the Reply given in the 
Bhashya. 

8 ** Why $hould, ^c.”— When the sentence denotes neither the necessity of the 
relation nor its contrary, —then it is as reasonable to infer one thing as the other 
There is no restrictive rule. 
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9. ^ And then again, the (application) of the relation of invariable 
concomitance (to the case of the comprehension of words) has already been 
set aside. And as for the Name, the fact of its (application to the case of 
the "Word and its Meaning) comes to be recognised, through the usage of 
ordinary people ; and even when the Word is not definitely recognised to 
be the ‘ name,’ we are still cognisant of its denotativeness (of the meaning). 

10. Therefore it must be admitted that the (treatment of) “ Rela- 
tion” having been interrupted by a consideration of the nature of the 
denotation of words (in the chapters on Sphota, &c.), it is again brought 
forward simply with a view to the consideration of the question of its 
eternalifcy or non-eternalifcj. 

11. The expression “ on the comprehension of the Word, the 
meaning is comprehended ’’—also points to the power or denotativeness (of 
the Word),— which (power) consists in the fact of the Word being either 
the agent or the instrument (or means) of the denotation (or significa- 
tion, of the Meaning). 

12. Ohj : “ The relation of denotahility does not belong to the Denoter 
(Word) and the Denoted (Meaning) by themselves. And as for compre- 
hension, this is based upon certain conventional rules laid down by men 
(in Dictionaries) just as (we comprehend certain meanings from) cer- 
tain gestures of the eye.” 

13. Eeply : Is this “ conventional rule ” made in accoi dance with the 
requirements of each individual mortal being, or of each utterance (of the 

9 As » matter of fact, there is no such invariable ooneomitanoe as is mentioned 
above (under » SpUia ”). Even before the word is cognised as the name, it is known 
to be the denotati, n of a certain meaning j and this is due to the fact of our finding 
experienced old persons using it in a certain definite sense ; and it is only when an old 
person says that such and such a word is the name of such and such a thing, that we 
become cognisant of the fact of the word being a Name. The Nydyaratnikara adds 
“ Though the word is not definitely pointed out as being a name (at least not in so 
many words),— yet the Denotahility, that we are cognisant of, and which is quite 
different from the sense-oi gans and the other means of right notion, is nothing more 
or less than what is meant by “ Name ” (‘ Name ’ = that which denotes). For this 
reason, it is certain that it is the relationship of the ‘ Name and Named ’ that is the 
chief factor in the comprehension of meaning. Consequently, the fresh raising of the 
question cannot be attributed to any aversion to this theory (explained above), and to a 
desire for pointing out some other relationship in the shape of invariable con- 
comitance, &o. &c.” 

H Powsr, ’ ^ Denotabilifcy,’ * STanie,’ &o., are all synonymons — all sig'nifying the 
fact of the word being either the agent or the means of signifying the meaning. 

IS With a view to the refutation of the objections, urged in the chapter on 
“ Bambandhakshepa,^* against the Relationship, the Author first of all recapitulates the 
objections. The sense of the objection is that the Relationship not being natural it 
cannot be held to be eternal. 
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word ) ^ Or is ifc made once for all, afc the beginning of ci eation, by some one 
pel son (Biabma f i ) ^ 

14 And, does the relation diffei with each (di:ffieient person and 
utterance), or is it one only If it be one only, then (being common to all 
individuals, of the past, the piesent and the fatnie) it cannot be said to be 
caused (and hence non-eternal) , and if it differ (with different individuals), 
then people would suiely be cognisant of some such differences 

15 If the rule be different (with each diffeient individual), then it 
would be necessaiy to assume a power (or denotativeness) with each of these 
different relations (fixed by convention) And then too, a peison, who has 
1 ecogmsed the denotability m accordance with (the rule laid down by) 
one person, could never understand the word when used by another 
person 

16 If it be urged that each word will be comprehended in accoi d- 
ance with the lule laid down (with legard to it) by some one person, — 
then, how could a woid, with regaid to which different conventional lules 
(of denotability) are laid down by different people, be at all comprehended 
(to have a definite meaning) P 

17 If it be held that tlieie is an option among the many significations 
of a single word, — this cannot be , inasmuch as the one (conventional 
denotability) necessarily rejects the other (and there can be no giound for 
option). Nor, in ordinaiy usage, are we cognisant of the (simultaneous) 
co-existence of these (different conventional denotabilities). 

18 For, we find that all usage is based upon only one (out of the 
many diverse conventional denotabilities) Whereas, if the relation were 
to be governed by different rules laid down by different persons, no one 
(relation) could be the means of the compiehension (of the woid) 

19. Even where there is no diffeience in the (form of the) Word oi 
iu that of the Meaning (t e , in a case where the same word is applied to 

Because the Rtde, and hence the denotability, differs with each person 

W With regard to a word of which the convention is laid down by a single person, 
til ere will not be much difficulty m comprehending ifcs meaning But with regard to a 
word where there is a difference of such conventional denotability (as in the case 
of the word “piZw” which is made by ns to denote a fiee, whereas the Mlecchas make 
lb denote an elephant )^ — how could there he any comprehension ? 

18 It IS only when there is a single relationship between the Word and its Mean- 
ing, — that we can say that such and such a person is trustworthy and the other is not. 
If j however, the meanings of words were to he regulated by different persons, in 
accordance with stray rules Isid down by themselves, then, all persona would be equally 
trustworthy, — a palpable absurdity, 

W We always comprehend the Word as bearing one and the same relation to its 
meaning Hence there can be no option with regard to this relation * it must be 
accepted be be one only. 
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the same meaning), — 1 £ there be a multiplicitj of persons 0 , if the 
relation subsisting between that word and its meaning be said to be 
diffeient, m accordance with the rule^ laid down by different people) , — 
then no option would be possible , inasmuch as the person comprehending 
the word) is not found to doubt whether this or that is the relation 
(between the Word and its Meaning). 

20. And again, on the word “ cow being pronounced once, — the 
persons present, wilbng to comprehend it, being many, — if tbe relation 
were optional, then some people would comprehend the word, and others 
would not. 

21- 22. If it be urged that ‘‘ we could have a simultaneous co-existence 
(of different relations) with regard to the difference among the persons 
(holding the different relations)'^, — this cannot be, as such (co-existence ) 
is impossible, on account of the speaker being one only (who must have 
used the word with regard to only one relation in his mind) And if there 
were a difference between the ideas of the speaker and the hearer (with 
regal d to the relation borne by the Word to its Meaning), then all ordinal y 
parlance would become faulty , inasmuch as the relation in the mind of 
of the hearer would be quite different from that in the mind of the speaker 
(and which latter he desiies to be conveyed by the word he uses) 

22- 23 In order to point out a relation (for the sake of) the hearer 
what relation could the speaker have recourse to If it be the one which 
he has already known, then the speaker cannot he said to point it out to 
him (because he already knows it) , and if lie points out an altogether new 
relation, then this latter not having ever been known by the hearer to 
lead to the comprehension of any meaning, (he could never comprehend 
the word used) 

24 If it be uiged that ‘‘in any case (whether the relation be one 

so It would be comprehended only by that person who had accepted the relation in 
which the word had been used 

81JS “ Go existence*’ — One and the same word may he accepted to bear the differ- 
ent relations, at one and the same time, in accordance with the opinions of different 
persons, “ Speaker being one only’* — Since he can have only one relation m his mind 
therefore only those among his listeners will comprehend him who would have that 
relation tallying with, that which they themselves hold Other people would not com- 
prehend him, at least in the particular sense that he wished to he conveyed, 

“ Parlance, — Because the hearer not comprehending the meaning desired to 

be conveyed by the speaker, there would be an inextricable confusion, and all intelli 
gent conversation would cease altogether 

W,8S Thu is the reason why Convention cannot be held to be different with 
different persona 

S* It may be all ^ery well with the hearer, but the speaker himseU cannot use a 
word in a certain sense, unless he knows for certain that the word would convey that 
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kaown before, or not) the end of the hearei (viz , the comprehension of 
the word) would he accomplished all the same’*, — (then, we leply), that 
the other person (t e , the speaker) could not use the word with regard to a 
1 elation which he himself does not know to he the well- established (means 
of getting at the comprehension of the word) If it be urged that the 
objection urged in k 22-23 applies also to the case of the jar, &c , — (v\e 
reply) it is not so because in the case of these it is the c?a55 (“jar”) 
which is held to constitute the meaning (of the word) 

25-26 Though (even in the case of the jar) it is not reasonable to 
point out (to the beaier) an individual which he already knows to be 
denoted (by the word), and the denotability that may be newly pointed 
ont IS not known (by the speaker himself) to have the power of bringing 
about the effect (comprehension), — yet the denotability (of the individual 
jar),— in the matter of fetching it f i., — is based upon the (fact of the) r?ass 
(“jar” being the object denoted by the word, which fact is known both 
to the speaker and to the hearer). And this (“ Olass^^) has no beginning 
in time ; whereas your lelation has a beginning (depending as it does upon 
conventions made by persons ). 

27 If you admit of an eternal commonality (Class) (coveimg all the 
Relations), then our position is established (since yon also reveit to that). 
Bat still (even though you have modified your theory with mine, yet, ifc 
cannot be the coriect theory, because) it is not possible (foi the denotation 
of a Word) to have a double form 

28 Because the Relation is only a particular kind of potency (or 
Denotability) , and of this (Potency) there can be no different individuals 
And fuither, the Potency being only inferable from its effect (whic)i is 
one only ), it cannot be many 


meaning “ It ts the Glasst ** — And hence, even to a person who is already cogni- 
sant of this denotation, we could point out that this,” a certain individual befoie us, 
belongs to the Class Jar ” and this will be conveying a new information to him , and 
yet in due accordance with a word whose denotability the speaker is cognisant of 
Consequently the objection urged in K 22-23 cannot apply to the case of the 
individual jar 

And this has no hegznmng, — Inasmuch as the Class has no beginning 

our theory is unaffected by the question — “ Before the Class existed where did the 
denotability exist ? ” This can only affect the other party who hold the relation to he 
a caused one, and hence not everlasting 

*7 Double fo) m ” — that of the Clans and the Individual — is not possible and hence 
your theory cannot be correct, inasmuch as you attribute this double character to the 
denotation of a Word 

3*8 The Potency being one and one only, it cannot be divided into individuals , 
spe<fiafiya8 the existence of the Potency can be inferred only from its effects, conse- 
quently It could be many only if its effects were many. As a matter of fact, however, 
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29 In fact the existence of the Potency is assumed oniy because, 
without it, certain tacts are inexplicable , and these facts being explained 
through one entity {Class) alone, it is not right to assume many in- 
dividuals. 

30-31. At tlie time of the mention of the Relation (as fixed by the 
speaker himself), on the word “cow” (fi ) being uttered, some people 
would understand the word by means of their comprehension of the (new) 
relation ; whereas others would not do so (being non-cogmsant of the new 
relation fixed upon). Thus then, we see that if the relation did not exist 
(from time immemorial, and were only coined by different speakers) then, all 
persons could not understand the word If it be argued that, “i£ the i elation 
were ever existent, then all people would compiehend it (which also is not 
possible),” — we say it is not so, because the relation, though eternal, is 
not cognised by eoitain people at a particular time (and so the difference 
with regard to each person governs, not the relation itself, but the cog- 
nition thereof by different people) 

32 The woid, being the means of the compiehension of its meaning, 
stands in need of its own cognition {hf the hearer) Hence even tliough 
ever-extant, the 1 elation could not express (its meaning), so long as it 
itself were not duly lecognised 

33- 34 With legard to an object that exists, we often find that (m 
some cases, and by ceitain people) it is not perceived , whereas that which 
IS absolutely non-existent, is never, by any person, known to be extant , 
because the two pioperties of existence and non-existence^ being mutually 
contradictory, can never belong (simultaneously) to the same object. 

34- 35. Ohj “ In the same manner, there is a contradiction between the 
known and the unknown'^ Be^ly : The Cognition resides in the pm son; and 
since there are many persons^ this {cognition of the relation simultaneously 
with its non-eoguition) cannot be incompatible. Because the cognition does 
not contradict the non- cognition residing in another person. 

we find the effect, m the shape of the denotation, to he one only, m the form of the 
Class ; therefore the Potency cannot be many, 

M “ Pact”— of the denotation of a word, and this is quite reasonably explained, as 
referring to the one entity, Class , and as such it is not right to apply the denotation 
to the individuals, which are many. 

83 The meaning of a word can never be comprehended until we cognise the 
relation snhaisting between them 

38 Si Ifc ig a fact of common experience that an object, though existing, may not 
be perceived , and it is quite possible that the relation, though existing, may not be per- 
ceived. If, however, it were wholly non-existent, it could never be perceived to exist 
34.85 Tiie sense of the objection is that the properties of existence and non existence 
can never belong to the Eelation, and similarly the characters of being knoivn and not 
known could not belong to it at one and the same time. The sense of the reply is that 

45 
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36. On the other hahd, between existence and non-existence there ia 
a distinct contmdiotion, on account of both residing in (a single sub- 
strate) the Eelation itself. And since a multiplicity (ue , number greater 
than one) of this (Relation) has been denied (m KdnkSls 28, 29), therefore 
we cannot base the compatibility (of existence with a simultaneous non- 
existence) on that ground (of multiplicity) (as we have done in the case 
of ^rsons) 

37. The white colour, placed before the blind and the not-blmd, is not 
perceived by the blind, while it is perceived by the other. But this fact 
(of its cognition by one person and non-cogmfcion by another) does not 
prove that it is both non-existent and existent. 

38 There is no contradiction in the former case, because there is 
a diversity, among tlie persons, based upon the fact of one (person with 
eyes) being capable (of perceiving colour) and the other (the blind person) 
being incapable (of perceiving it) And of perception (of the\colour) too, 
there is no other reason, save tlie fact of its existence 

39 Thus then, the cognition of usage being equal (on account of its 
efficiency to prove the existence of the Relation between Word and its 
Meaning) to the organs of sense-perception (which also infallibly proves 
the existence of the object peiceived), — only those, that are endowed with 

the Cognition of the relation belongs to several persons , and hence it is quite possible 
that at one and the same time, it may be Icnoxon to one person and niiknown to 
another. Existence, on the other hand, belongs to the Belation itself ; and as this is one 
only, it cannot have both Existence and Non-existence at one and the Same time. 

The Bubstrates of Perception and Non-perception are distinct ; whereas that of 
Existence and Non-exiatence is one only , viz , Colour Conseqnently, though it is quite 
possible for one person to perceive it, while the other does not do so, — yet it cannot be 
said that the colour is both extant and non existing 

M And of perception, &c This anticipates the following argument “ Granted 
that there can be both Existence and Non-existence of the Relation j even then, we oonld 
hold that, inasmuch as some people do not perceive it, it does not exist at all ” The 
sense of the reply as embodied in the second half of the Kd) ild is, that the mere fact 
of a certain thing not being perceived by some people can never establish its Non- 
existence, because the non-perception, plight be due to some defect m tbe perceptive 
faculty of the man , and while the thing is nob perceived by one person, it may be 
perceived by other persons As a matter of fact, it la the fact of a certain thing being 
perceived that can conclusively establish its existence , for the simple reason that if 
tbe thing did not exist it could never have been perceived by any person Conse- 
quently even if the thing happens to be perceived by a single person, tbis fact of its 
perception at once goes to establish, beyond doubt, the fact that the thing exists. 

89 The means of visual perception is the Eye , hence one who is without the Eye 
can never see an object. In the same manner, the cognition of the usage of the word 
is the means of comprehending its meaning , and hence one who has not that cogni- 
tion,— t.e , who does not know the' sense in which the Word is used by ordinary people-^ 
can never comprehend the meaning of that word, 
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the former those that are cognisant of the usage of the word), will 
be able to comprehend its meaning , while others (being devoid of the 
cognition, and thereby) losembling the blind (in the matfcei of visual per- 
ception), cannot (compiehend it). 

40. And though this (usage) is one only, yet it will, by — 

i e , tacit supposition — help (all futuie comprehension), — like the “ laying 
of the fire” (at Agnihotta) The remembrances of it will, of course, 
differ, — like the fetching of the “ Agmhoha ” Fire 

41 To all persons ignorant (of the Relation of a Word with a certain 
meaning), the Relation comes in a well-established form, through previous 
traditions (t e , fiom people who have known it before them, and so on ad 
infinitum) , and theiefore there can be no beginning of the (application of 
the) Relation (to the Word) , and (as such it must be held to he eternal) 

42 The theory, of the accomplishment (of the Relation) based upon 
(conventional rules made with) each utterance (of the word), has been 
rejected in the Bhashya, And as for the fixing (of the relation) at the 
hegmnmg of Creation, — (this cannot he ; since) we do not admit of any 
such time (the world being eteinal and as such having no beginning 
in time) 

43-44 Ohj But, if there he such a Person as would create the 
world, and then set going the processes of DJiarma and Adhafnia^ and the 
uses and relations of words, for the sake of the world, — then, such a fact would 
not in any way vitiate the Veda” Reply : Tet this theory is as difficult 
to prove, as an omniscient person , hence we have not admitted it (in the 
MzmG>nsd> system) . 

*0 One who perfoiras the daily Agnihoita has not got fco prepaie the fire for the 
performance of any other sacrifice , as the once conseorated file is used by him in 
all actions. In the same manner, when we have once cognised the usage of a word^ 
this one cognition helps us to comprehend it in every case And as in the case 
of fire, the Agmhob a fire has to be fetched from one place to another, — and this fetch- 
ing differs in each case,^so m the case of the usage of words also, in every fatal o 
case, we will have to remember the usage, and this recalling to mmd will always differ 
with different persons. 

Up to K, 41, we have refuted the theory that the relation is governed by conven- 
tional rules laid down with each different individual speaker and hearer We now 
proceed to consider the other two alternatives. The theory referred fco in the first 
half IS ref nted in the Bhaehyaj m the section on Words, where it has been deoliired 
that “ a single utterance cannot accomplish the relationship of the word with its denot- 
ation, nor can it bring about its usage, &c , &c * ** We need not repeat that refutation 
on the present occasion. Then there remains the theory that the meaning of each word 
IS fixed by the Creator at the very beginning of orec.fcion, and this theory is refuted in 
the next Karika by a total denial of any such creator or beginning of creation, Ac 

4B.i4 The opponent means that snob a theory is not contradictory to the Veda 
For a refutation of the "ommscieut” peison, see above, Sutra 2. 
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45 At n time when all this (earth, water, &c ), did not exist, what 
c(iuld have been the condition of the universe ^ As for Prajapati himself, 
what oonld be his position ? and what his form ? 

46. And at that time ( when no men existed) who would know Him 
and explain flis character to the later created pm sons ^ (If it be held that 
He cannot be perceived by any man, then) without perception (or cogni- 
tion of some sort, by some person), how can we detei mine this (fact of 
His existence) ^ 

47. Then again, in what manner do you believe the world to have 
had a beginning m time (If it be held that it is bi ought about by 
a desire on the pait of Prajapati, then) since Prajapati is (held to be) 
without a material body, &c , bow could He have any desire towaida 

creation ^ 

48- 49 And if He has a body, assuredly this body could not have 
been created by Himself , thus then we would have to postulate another 
creator (for his body) (and so on, ad tnfinitim) If Pi ajapati’s body be held 
to be eternal, then (we ask) — so long as earth (water, &o ), have not been 
produced, of what material would that body be composed ^ 

49- 50 Then again, in the first place, how is it that He should have 
a desire to create a world which is to be fraught with all sorts of troubles 
to living beings ? Por at that time (of the beginning of cieatron) he has 
not got any guiding agencies, in the shape of the viitue (or sin), (fee , of the 
living beings themselves. Nor can any cieator create any thing, m the 
absence -of means and instruments. 

51 Even the production of the spidei’s net is not held to be without 
some sort of a (material) basis , as (the net is spun out of) the saliva, which 

46 All place exists m one of the anbafeancea Hence if these did not exist, where 
cenld Prajapati stand ? And of what materials could his body be composed ? 

47 If Prajapati has a body, it must be held to be eternal , and when one body 
would be eternal, how could we deny the eternalifcy of other bodies — our own, for 
mstanco ? The only ground of the belief in the transient character of our own body 
consists in the fact of its being corporeal or matenal , and when one material body is 
transient, there is no reason why Prajapati’s body should be held to be eternal Por 
if his body is eternal, ours also must be eternal, 

i3.60 People hold that all the trouble in the world is due to the vicious deeds of 
living beings in the previouB birth. This may be quite true , but at the very beginning 
of creation, there being no previous birth, no such guiding principle world be available, 
and the blame of creating a troublous world world rest with the creating God 

61 Even granting the agency of Virtue and Vice, that alone could never suffice for 
the creation of worlds. Because it is always out of some such material as clay and 
the hfeo, that a certain thing — f i , the Jar-^is made , while Prajapati has got no -such 
materia-l e>t hand , and as such there being no material basis on which He could proceed, 
aU that you supply Him with aj:e the unseen agencies of Yirtue and Vice, and this 
could be of no initial help to Him 
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ts produced out of the body of the animals (dies, &c ), eaten (by the 
spider) 

52. (If it be held that Prajapati creates the world, out of pity, 
-then, we say) in the absence of ob] 0 cfcs of compassion (in the shape of 
living persons), no Pity (or Compassion) could be possible for Him. Aud if 
He were urged to creations by pure compassion, then He would create only 
happy hemgs 

53. If it be urged that without some pain, neither the creation nor 
the continuation of the world would be possible,** — then (we reply that) 
when everything depends upon the mere will of the Creator Himself, what 
could be impossible for Him ? 

54 And if He were to depend upon Laws and Agencies, then this 
fact would deprive Him of His (boasted) independence. (Tou say He 
desires to create the world, — will you let me know) what is that end which 
He desires, and which could not be gained without creating the world ? 

55 For without some end m view, even a fool does not act. Then if 
He were to act so (without any end in view), then what would be the good 
of his intelligence ? 

56 If the activity of the Creator were due to a desire for mere amuse- 
ment, then that would go against his ever-contentedness. And (instead 
of affording any amusement), the great amount of work (requned for 
Gieation) would be a source of infinite trouble to Him 

57 And Hia dtesue to destroy the world (at Pialaya) too would be 
baldly expbcable. And (above all) such a Creator could never be known 
by anybody 

58. Even if He were known in form, the fact of His being the Creator 
could never be known Because, at that time (^ e , in the infancy of creation ) 
what could the living beings, appealing at the beginning of creation, 
understand ? 

59. They could not undeistand wheiefrom they have been born , nor 

63 It IS we who recognise and bow down to the law that without Pam the world 
CO aid not exist Yonr Creator, however, being all-powerful, could annul the said law, — if 
He were really moved to creation by sheer compassion — and create a world eter- 
nally happy 

66 “ What xoouldj ** — For in that case, the action being without any motive, your 
Creator would resemble the Fiadhdua of the SdnJehyaa, This Piadhdna is held to be 
nou-intelligent, and as such it could not have any motive for its activity Thus then, 
inaamnch as your Creator too would act without a motive He also would have to be 
admitted to he non-iutolligent , and certainly this could not be a very palatable morsel 
for you 

66 One has recourse to an amnsement with a view to please himself Hence if the 
Creator wants amusement, He cannot be said to be eternally happy and contented. 

69 Because they have appeared after Prajapati has finished his operations. 
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could they know the state of the world prior to creation, or the fact of 
Prajapati being the Creator, 

60 Nor could the idea that they would derive from His own asser- 
tion (with regard to fiis being the Creator), be altogether trustworthy ; 
because even though He may not have created the world, He might 
speak of having done so, m order to show off His great power. 

61, In the same manner the Veda that would proceed from him 
would only be doubtful, and hence could not be admitted as a sure proof 
of His existence (and creative power). And as for that (Veda) which is 
eternal, how could it make a mention (of facts and processes with refer- 
ence to the creation of living beings, &c.) ? 

62» Por, if the Veda existed before the objects (created), then there 
can be no connection between this (Veda) and the objects created. Therefore 
the passages ( occurring in thp Veda) (which appear to describe the process 
of creation) must bo interpreted as praising up something else e , some 
injunctions of sacrifices, &c ) 

63. The idea common among ordinary people (that the Veda men- 
tions of the creation as proceeding from Piajapati) is a mistaken one, 
caused by certain valedictory passages (piaising up certain injunctions) 
Because whenever a passage is not duly considered and interpreted together 
with the passages that precede and follow it, it is bound to give rise to a 
misconception. 

64 The use of the Mahabharata, &c , too to the matter of 
Dharma, <S5C., is m the form of telling stories (exemplifying and praising 
up certain duties and sacrifices), just like that of the Vedic passages 
(which seem to mention certain processes, while they only praise up 
certain sacrifices) Therefore the notion ( of the creation proceeding from 
Prajapati) got from these (i.e., passages occurring in the Pnranas, &c.), 
would also be only a mistaken one 

65, Because mere story-telling cannot have any use, therefore in all 
these (stones making up the Purauas) we must admit of something that 
could be the object of praise or dispraise (embodied in the stories) , — and 
this something may be that which is enjoined either in the Veda, oi in 
the Puranas themselves. 

66, If there were any such thing as the first activity of the Veda 

Since there is a meation of creation, it mast have beea composed after 
the event 

“ No connection”*— t r,, the Veda that' existed before the creation came about, 
could not speak of the event. 

The story of the creation mentioned in the Puranas must also be taken only as 
praising ceUain saenheea , it cannot be taken as literally true 

Tile second half of the KdiiKa lefeis to the theory that during Pt (xlayu the 
^ edu lien latent in the but>oui of PiHjapati, and at the beginning of cieation it is 
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(towards injunction, &c.), (this would mean that the Veda has had a 
beginning, and) then we could never have an idea of the fact of its not 
being composed by anybody (but being eternal in itself). The theory 
too, that during universal dissolution the Veda resides in (the person of) 
Prajapati, could, at best, only be considered doubtful. 

67. If, however, you assume the eternality of the Creator and the 
processes of creation and dissolution, — then too, we could only admit of 
a gradual process of creation, such as we see m the case of present living 
beings (creatmg the Jar, &c ) 

68. And as for a “ Pralaya ” in the form of universal destiuction, 

we find no proofs for admitting it could such an action (of destiuc- 

tion) on the part of Prajapati seive any useful purpose 

69-70. And for such souls as have (the load of) actions {Pharma and 

brought forth by Him into its full activity ; and this fact of being brought into activity 
does not necessarily imply its non«eternality The meaning of the Kdnltd is that the 
theory referred to is extremely improbable, and has already been refuted under 
SfdraJ^) 

67 With this Kdrild begins the consideration of the Vatgeshika theory, which is 
thus summed up in the ratnaka-ia “ The processes of creation and dissolution 

are eternal After a hundred years of Biahma have elapsed during the existence of the 
world, there arises in the mind of Grod a desire to destroy the world , and in obedience 
to this desu^e, there comes about a umversal disjunction of atoms, and in the end all 
that 18 left behind, is only a number of disjointed atoms of Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
Akdga, e , Space) and Soul , during this time all the Dharma and Adharma of indm- 
dnal men are kept in abeyance by Divine Will , these Dharma and Adharma he latent 
m the soul of each individual When the period of dissolution passes, the same God 
seeing the souls of men lying idle, without obtaining the results of their deeds and 
misdeeds, takes pity on them , and this pity gives rise to a desire on His part for 
creation, and directly all homogenous atoms become combined,— these combinations 
bringing into existence all the various objects of the world, and then the Dharma and 
Adharma of the men are let loose , and this going forth into activity comes to affect 
the destiny of each individual soul, throwing some of them down into animal life, 
while raising others to lives m nobler families. And then the same God creates the 
Veda, With a view to explain Dharma and Adharma to the world Thus it is that the 
Veda comes to differ with each cycle of creation. But inasmuch as this process itself 
18 eternal, the Veda, the Creation and the Dissolution, should all be considered eternal, 
and fio also the Creator,” The sense of the second half of the Kdrihd is that any such 
simultaneous creation as the Vaigeshika epeakes of, we never come across in ordinary 
life, where every process is distinctly gradual. Hence we cannot admit of any such 
simultaneous creation. 

And no intelligent creator ooulfi have recourse to such a suicidal process, unless 
it served some very important purpose of his , and since we oannDt thmk of any such 
purpose we cannot believe ’n a Umversal Dissolution, 

tf9.70 The Vatgishtka holds that during Prataya the souls of men continue to exist 
with all their Dharma and Adharma lying latent, without bringing about any results ; 
this the Kmkd denies. 
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Adhanna) upon them, there can be no existence, during which there is no 
enjoyment of their results Nor can the results of on© action be res- 
trained by any other action (in the shape of the Creator s desire, as held, 
by the Vaigeshijca) ; and it is not possible for all actions to continue to 
remain devoid of their results Nor is there any single action, the result 
of which could be the non-fruition of all other actions (and which single 
action would thereby keep the other actions m check). 

71. Then again, if all the actions (of persons) were to be destroyed 
(at the diaso»ution), then no futuie creation would be possible , for, under 
the circumstances (^ e , if actions weie destroyed), what could be the means 
of bunging out these actions (out of their latent state) ? 

72. If the desire of God be held to be such a means, then that 
(desire) m itself could be an efficient cause of the creation of souls And 
if cieation w^re dependent upon God’s wish, it would be useless to 
assume the (agency of) actions {Dhmma and Adha^ma). 

73 And it IS not possible foi the God’s desire too to be produced 
without any cause If there be any such cause (of the production of 
the G-od’s desire), then that could also be the cause of the (production of 
the worldly) elements also. 

74. If onr were to argue that ‘ the production of the bodies of living 
beings xs controlled by an intelligent agency (in the form of God’s 
desiie), — because they are made up of certain constituent parts, — like a 
house, &c — then, he should be answered thus 

75-76 If by “ control ” it is meant only the fact of some intelligent 

The Vaigeslnla holds that when the God desires to create again, then the 
DJiarma and Adhurma of men come out, and it is in accordance with these that 
he regulates the next creation. But when all actions are destroyed at Pralaya 
they would cease to exist and there would be no means of bringing them into 
activity 

72 It would be a needless complication to assume that it is God’s wish that 
manifests the destroyed actions which regulate the creation God being omnipresent 
and omnipotent, if His wish had anything to do with the creation, there would be no 
need for any other agency. 

73 God's desire too cannot be eternal , as that would lead to eternal creation or 
eternal dissolution If, on the other hand, the desire be non eternal, there must be 
some cause that gives rise to it m the mind of the Creator And then for the activity 
of this cause also, we would require another cause, and so on, ad tnfinitum Even 
granting the possibility of a cause for the God’s desire, if there be such a cause, that 
Alone could suffice for the creation of the world, and there would be no need of postu- 
lating an intermediate agency, in the shape of the God’s desire. 

76.7» “Eedundant”— because it only proves that the world is affected by intelli- 
gent agencies , and as the actions of even individual living beings are such intelligent 
agencies, your argument does not necessarily establish the superintendence of a supra- 
mundane intelligent cause, in the shape of an omnisoient God 
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agency being the cause of creation,— then, inasmuch as all creation could 
be accomplished by the actions of all living beings (which aie intelligent 
agents), your aigument would become redundant (pi ovmg a fact already 
pioved , for no one denies the fact that the diversity of the woild is legn- 
latedbythe actions of living peisons) (And you have the same redun- 
dancy) even if by ‘^contiol” you mean that the cieation of bodies is 
preceded by the desire of an intelligent agent , because the actions (of 
living beings) too aie preceded by it , a desire, to act, on the part of 
the acting peisons) 

If, however, you mean that the creation follows immediately after the 
desire, then (we say that) there is no such immediate sequence even m the 
case of your own instance (the making of a house not following imme- 
diately aftei the desiie of the builder) ' 

77 Your premises too are inconclusive (i e , deficient and doubtful), 
with regard to the body of God Himself Foi His body too must have 
had a beginning, inasmuch as it is also a body, like ouis (made up of 
constituent parts) 

78 If it be argued that “ the production of the God’s body too is 
controlled by His own intelligence, and as such this (case of the God’s 
body) does not go against the conclusion (of the argument mentioned m 
K 74),” — then (we reply that) the bodiless God, being like-an emancipated 
soul, could not exeicise any contiol 

79, And if in the case of the jai, &c. (that you cite as an instance) 
you refer to the superintendence of the potter, &c., then the control of the 
God would not apply to these '( and as such the instance could not prove 
the fact of the creation of the body being controlled by God) , if, on the 
other hand, you mean that the making of the jar is controlled by God, 
then you would have the deficiency of the major term (that is to say, the 
fact of the jar, &o , being controlled by God is not recognised by us, and 
hence these could not serve as instances to piove the same with regard to 
the body, &c ) 

80 And if you take the instance (of jar, &c ), as it is commonly 

And tlms the body of the God also wonld have to he controlled by an intellig 
ent agent, in nccoi dance with your argument. But yon deny any snob contiol ovei 
the divine body, and theieby yun weaken yoni own argnmeiifc 

18 “ Bodiless God — If God were to control the pi eduction of his own body, then 
he could do so only in a bodiless state, inasmuch as so long this controlling foice has 
not been exerted, bia body could not have been produced And just as a soul that has 
been emancipated from the world and has become bodiless cannot exert any controll- 
ing force over anything, so too a bodiless God could not exert any control. 

80 The jar is found to be made by the potter, who is nob a god, and who is perish- 
able Hence in accordance with this instance, the argument would stand thus The 
body IS nob created by a God, — because it is controlled by intelligence— as for instance, 

46 
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recogmse(1, then the premif?s would contradict (the conclusion) , inasmuch 
as in that case (the instance would lead to the conclusion that) the body, 
&c , ai 0 produced by one who is not a God, and wlio is liimseU peiishablo 
81 82 If it be held that God does not Himself cany on any opera- 
tions, as the potter does (towards making the -jai),— then, how could an 
insentient entity (in the shape of the atoms) follow His desire ^ Therefoie 
the cieation of the atoms, &c , could never be brought about by a mere 
desire of Hxs 

S2-83 Of a Person who is Himself extremely puie, the modifications 
(in the shape of this universe) could not be impure (as tlie world is found 
to be) JDhaima, &c , too being absolutely undoi His power, it is not right 
(and leasonable) that theie should be pain fin this world) And if the 
activity (of the woild) weie to he dependent upon (i e , legulated by) 
these (Dha'ima, &c ), then that would be accepting something else (a e , 
an agency other than God^s desire) 

The God himself being absolutely pure, and there being no other 
object (at the time of creation), what could bring about the activity of 
Hescience, which (m falsity) resembles a dream 

85 If the mobility (to activity) were held to be due to something 
other (than Brahma), then you would have duality (since you would be 
admitting the existence of Brahma and something else to stimulate the 

tke jar, &c , and thus the premiss that you brought forward to prove the creation to 
have been brought aboiVj by a God cornea to piove something quite to the contrary 

81- 82 The Kdulia combata the theory that God doea not actually work out the 
creation Himaelf, as all that he does la to express a desire, that ig instantly obeyed by 
the efceinal atoms of matter, which proceed to combine homogenonaly and thus foim 
the endlosa subatauces Against this theory the question is put — how could the insen 
tient atoms be oogaisant of, and obey, the wish of the God ? 

82- 88 Kow oegiTiB the refutation of the SmiAliy a- Fedinta theory that the woild is 
only the modification of a single Person, who la extiemely pure, &c , &q If then, it be 
held that the evils in the world are due to the past AdJiaima of the men, — then, inas- 
maoh as this Adha) ma also would be undei His gaiclauce, He might, on account of His 
extierae puiifcy, lemove the impniities of the woild, which would be left absolutely pure 
and happy Farther, if you grant the fact of the cieation of the woild having its 
oharactei legulated by Dlia)ma, &c , then that would amount to an acoeptance of 
agencies other than that of Divine Will, operating towards the cieation of the world 

8* Even the Vedanta theory ig not tenable by itself. Because when nothing but 
Brahma exists, what is it that causes the Nescience to operate towards creation p It 
could nob be Brahma Itself, as That can have nothing to do with Nescience, which is a 
false entity and whose functioning is as unreal as a dream 

If Nescience were natural, then to whom would it belong P Certainly not to 
Brahma , as that consists of Absolute Knowledge, and as such could not have any con- 
nection with Nescience, Then the existence of Nescience apart from Brahma wonld 
bring about Duality, And above all, if Nescience, like Brahma, were natural, it could 
nevei be set aside, and hence no Deliverance would be possible 
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activity of JSTeBCience) And if I^escience itself •^\ere only natiiial (and as 
sacli not lequirmg any stimalation from without), then none could strike 
1 C o£F (and we could not have any Deliverance) 

86 A natnial existence (like that of ITescience) could be destioyed 
only by tlie influence of something unique (i e , some such agencies as those 
of meditation, &c ) But for those who have their only means (of deli- 
verance fiom Nescience) m the Self, theie cannot be any Uuique agency 

87 Even for those (the Sanlchyas) who hold the Person (soul) to be 
inactive, how could there be any functioning of the Attributes, at the begin- 
ning (of cieation) ^ Because till then there would be no haima (of the 
souls ) 

88 Nor at that time could there be auy false cognition , nor could 
theie be any attachments and aveisions (that would disturb the equilibrium 
o£ the Attributes) , because all these are functions of tbe Mind, and this 
Mind will not yet have been pioduced (at tbe beginning of creation) 

89 Some people bold that the cause, of the bondage of souls, lies in 
then actions existing in a state of latent potentiality But this is not 
coriect, inasmuch as the effect is not pioduced from a cause which is only 
latent (and does not function towards its production) 

90 The potentiality of the cuid, — so long as it is only lying latent 
in the milk (and has not come out in the curd itself) — is not able to bung 
about the DMMla (a special substance prepared out of the curd) This 
potentiality of the cuid in the milk is the cause of the curd only (which 
is piepaied directly from the milk) , and as for the Bd^dhihaj its cause is 
something else (^ e , the potentiality of the Bddliika itself, in the cuid) 

91 If the effect weie to be pioduced fiom the cause a 

88 The Adwaifci holds that the only moans of deabioying Nescionco is the know 
ledge of self , but since this is not possible, and no other adequate means is ad 
mifcted, therefore Kescienoe, if held to be a natural entity, could never be destroyed 
87 Now begins the lefutation of the Sdnlhyn theoiy That theoiy is that the 
soul does not operate towards the creation of the woijd, which is brought by a disturb 
ance in the three Attributes of Fnnioidial matter, that function along, and bung about 
the various objects of 01 eation , and the agency that distuihs the equilibrium is that 
of the laima of persons to 'ake their births m the forthcoming creation The sense 
of the Kd'i lid is the first cieation could not have been due to any such Karina , because 
till then none existed ^ 

So The Dadhika is made of the cmd, and in milk we have the potentiality of the 
curd , consequently, if latent potentialities were to bung about effects, the Dadhika 
could be prepared diiectly from the milk Similarly the child could peifonn the feats 
of the giowu-up man j as it has all the ebiength and energy of the man lying 
latent in ib 

Because even wheti the effects of the aobion have been brought about, and 
expeiienced, the action is not deatioyed (as an entity can never be destroyed), but con- 
tinues latent , and if latent causes were to bring about then effects, what would be 
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of latent jpotentiahty , — theu there would be bondage (to the soul) (by 
Kaima)^ ev'en when this latter will have alieady prodnced its lesults 

92. Because it is held (by the Sankhyas) that even on its destiuc- 
tion (by fruition) haima continues to exist in a state of latent potentiality. 
In fact even the perfoimance of an action would be useless, as even befoie 
(it has been perfoimed) its potentiality must exist (and this would bung 
about the result fox the sake ot which the action is sought to be peifoimed ) 

93. And then, why is it that you do nob postulate Attachment (aver- 
sion), &c,, — in their latency (at the time of creation), — to be tbe cause of 
bondage (of the soul) ^ If you say that you accept larma (to be the cause 
of bondage) because it has not yet pioduced its lesults, — this cannot be, 
because theie could not be even a manifestation (or appearance) of that 
karma 

94i. Then again, Knowledge could not be the cause of Deliveiance , 
since it IS not a counter- entity (contrary) to the potentiality of Jcai ma (and it 
IS this lattei that you hold to be the only cause of bondage) , foi, assuied- 
ly, Knowledge is not in any way contrary to the potentiality of 

95 Though it 18 understood that actions are, like attachment, &c., 

there to prevent this action fiom producing its own, in the shape of the bondage of the 
soul , and thus no deliverance would be possible 

to “Must exist, &o ,— ^because the Sdnhhya hdl^s that everything that la done or 
produced in this world already exists m a latent state,— finally in the Praknti 

98 Because at the time of creation also, the attachment, <feo , of the soul must be 
continuing in their latent state,— why cannot you attribute the souVs bondage diiectly 
to these ? And why should you seek for its cause m the actions only ? The sense of 
the intermediate objector la that certain actions, before they had produced their 
results, had beeu restrained m their activity, at the time of Dissolution, by the desire 
of God , consequently inasmuch as these have to bring about their effects, it is these 
that we hold to be the cause of bondage The latter part of the Kdi ihd rejects this 
explanation on the giound that, if a latent cause were to produce its effect, an action, 
endowed with all its potentiaUtiea, would at once bring about its results, even before the 
action has had tune to manifest itself. The purport of all this is that, as shown in the 
foregoing Kmikd^ an action would (m accordance with the activity of the latent cause) 
bring about its effects, even before it is performed (and thereby manifested) , and as such 
lb con d not exist, for any length of time, without bringing about its effects, in order to 
hurst forth, at tbe time of creation And it is equally impossible, m accordance with 
your theory, for tbe action not to produce its result at the time, as it should appear 
at the time of creation Because, according to you, an action must produce its effects 
straight off, as also that the action cannot manifest itself 

96 Actions being brought about by ignorance, as soon as knowledge would appear, 
the actions would cease to be performed But they would still continue to exist in theu 
uten orms , and inasmuch as these potentialities of actions would not be the effects 
of Ignorance, no amonnt of knowledge could remove them And, accoiding to you, 
ateut causes also bring about their effects ; consequently, these latent potenfciahtieb 
o ac ions would be siue of bunging about theu effects in the shape of the souTs 
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brought about by ignorance, yet Knowledge cannot set aside these (actions 
as existing iii a state of latent potentiality) 

96 That there is destruction of actions by means of Knowledg’e is 
not proved, as is also the theory that (throug^h the force of kno^N ledge) 
the Action exhausts itself by piodncing its lesult in the smallest degree (in 
order to free the knowing soul from bondage), — just like some crime com- 
mitted by a royal prince (which is let go aftei only a nominal punishment 
has been inflicted upon him) 

97 If, even now-a-days, an action m a state of latent potentiality 
were to be the cause (of its effects), then it would be quite leasonable to 
speak of its causal efficiency even at the time (of Dissolution) when the 
only entity held (by you) to lemain would be the Piakrii 

98- 99 In ordinary life, we find that it is the function (oi active 
state) of the muid (of a person), that is the cause of (his) actions. But 
this (activity of the mmd) does not exist at the time (of Dissolution) 
And (even if such activity of the minds were possible at the time of Dissolu- 
tion), since (at that time) all minds would be mixed up (m the Prakrti), 
there would be an admixture (of then functions, and consequently also) of 
the actions Therefore that which is called ‘‘ Adhikaia ” (^ e , the actions 
in a state of latent potentiality) cannot he held to be the cause of bondage 

99- 100 Even if “ Adlhika)a''' be taken to mean ca;pah%ldy^ no separa- 
tion (of it from the Piakrfci and the Sonl) would be possible as tlie capa- 
bility of the soul to enjoy consists m his intelligence, and that of Prakrti, 
to be enjoyed, m its non-intelligence And these (capabilities) are never 
absent in them (Soul and Prakrti) 

bondage, and no Delivei ance would be possible Therefoi e knowledge cannot bo held 
to be the means of Deliverance 

M Theie is no cause for believing in a destruction of actions by knowledge 

91 Because you hold that at the Dissolution, all things become dissolved into, and 
continue to lie latent in, the Prakrti (Primordial matter), — to buist forth agaiu into 
creation at a suitable time, — -you must admit that the actions have their potentialities 
lying latent in the same Prakrti , as, according to you, nothing can be totally annihi 
lated And thm, even at the Dissolution, there would be nothing to prevent the actions 
from bringing about their effects 

98-99 Admixtuie ^^ — all the mmds and the actions due to them being mixed up in 
the Prakrti, the actions of a soul m bondage might belong to a soul th^t, has been 
delivered, and vice vefsd 

99.1U0 Some people hold that in the assertion that the cause of bondage is the 
Adhihdiu,^* what is meant by the woid * adhilcd^a’ is not the potenHalUy of actions {to 
he ^eifo'imed), but the capability of the Fiahti to he enjoyed and that of the Soulto 
enjoy The j fed rejects this explanation, on the ground that neither the Prakrti 
nor the Soul could evei be severed from this capahiltiy j and as such, the cause of 
bondage contmumg foi evei, theie could be no Deliveiance, just as mtelligenco never 
leaves the Soul, so, iir the same manner, non rntelhgence never let^ves the PiaLfh* 
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101 If Ignoiance be beld to be the cause of tbe pioduction of 
actions, — then from tbe destruction of Ignorance could result only tbe non- 
prodnction of (fiesb actions), and not tbe cessation of tbe results (of 
previous actions) 

102 It IS not by means of Sense-perception (Infeience), &c , that 
Knowledge is cognised to be the cause of Deliveiance Nor does tbe Veda 
declaie that deliverance results fiom Knowledge, such as it is beld to he 
by tbe S^nhhyas and others 

103 That “ Self is to be known ” bas not been enjoined witb a view 
to tbe attainment of Deliveiance All that it indicates is tbe fact that 
tbe knowledge of self is a cause of activity towards ceitam sacri- 
fices 

104 And when this (knowledge of self) has been recognised to be 
(enjoined) foi the sake of something else (^e , engagement m sacrifices), 
tbe mention of results (“ He doth not return,’’ &c ), that we find (in con- 
nection with tiie passage — “ The soul ought to be known ”), must be 
taken to be meiely as a valedictoiy declaiatioii (meant to piaise up tbe 
knowledge and its lesults in the shape of activity in saciificea) , and as 
for real lesults, there can be none other than Heaven, (mentioned as 
tbe results of various sacrifices) 

105 If Deliverance be beld to be meiely tbe enjoyment of pleasures, 
then it would be synonymous with “ Heaven,” and this is perishable (and 
not eternal as you bold Deliveiance to be) 

106 Because nothing that bas a cause (i e , that which is caused) 

101 The desbiucfcioii o£ the cause could only lesult in the non production of its 
fuither effects Consequently, even when ignorance would be destroyed by knowledge, 
all that we could expect would be that no more actions would be brought about But 
the destruction will, in no way, be able to affect the fruition of the seeds sown by the 
actions of the past? for the simple reason that this fruition is not the effect of ignor- 
ance, whose destruction, therefore, could not affect the foimei 

108 The Veda, even seemingly, lends its suppoit only to such knowledge as is held 
hy the Vedanti to be the means of Deliverance 

108 The knowledge discriminating the Soul fiom Prakrti is of use in the Jyotxshtoma 
and other sacrifices that lead to results beyond the physical woild, inasmuch as, unless 
the Soul IS learnt to he discriminated from tue Body, how can people believe that 
such results as aie not obtainable in this physical world could be attamed by men ? 
And unless one believes in tbe possibibty of such results bemg obtained, he can never 
engage himself in tbe perfoimance of those saciifices of which the results are said to 
accrue to the performer in a superphysical woild. Consequently, it is with a view to 
making people take to the perfoimance of such saciifices, that the Soul is enjoined to be 
distinguished from Prakrti And having this perceptible result, the seid knowledge 
cannot be said to have any othei, in the shape of Deliverance, &c 

Bondage consists of attachment to the Body , and it is the negation of this that 
constitutes Deliverance. Therefore Deliverance must be held to be the desti icctwn of 
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IS ever known to be impeiishable (eternal), theiefore one conld be deli- 
vered (^e, Deliverance wonld be possible) only tbiough the absence of 
the cause (of bondage) — (an absence) due to exhaustion (by fruition) of 
all hai nia (ka7 ma being the sole cause of bondage) 

107 Barring its negative chaiaoter, theie is no otber ground for the 
eteinality of Deliverance And no negation can ever he the effect of any 
action (therefore Deliverance cannot be held to be the effect of Knowledge) 

108 The fact (as to the manner of Deliveiance) is that for those that 
have come to know of the real character of Self, — all their past actions 
having been exhausted by fruition, and there being no subsequent lesidue 
(of actions), — the body is never again produced (and this is what is meant 
by Deliverance) • 

109 ]t is only for the purpose of enjojing the results of our past 
actions that oui body is produced, consequently, when theie are no actions 
(left to bung about their results), there is no cause left for such produc- 
tions (of the body) 

110. One desiring Deliverance, theiefore, would not engage in (^ e , per- 
form) such actions as aie either prohibited or are enjoined with a view to the 
attainment of certain (material) results But he would continue to per- 
form those that ai e enjoined as necessary (and to be performed daily), 
and those that are enjoined as to be perfoimed on certain specific occasions 
(such as eclipses and the like), — in order to avoid the sin (accruing from 
the non-perfoimance of such actions) 

111 The effects (of the necessary sacrifices f i ) aie known to result 

the present body and the non-pi oductwn of any futuie body fot the particulai Soul, 
Bondage again IS due to , so when Kayma is destroyed by fruition, the conse* 

queut Bondage ceases by itself on the cessation of its instigating cause (Kaima), and 
thus Deliverance being of a negative charactei, would be eternal , in fact all total des- 
tructions are eternal , and Deliverance too has been shown to be only the total destuic- 
tion of the piesent body, &c , &c. 

101 The lesnlt of knowledge is what has been explained above, in K 103 

108 Body IS nevey 'pyoduced "—Because it is only Kaima that bnngs about the con- 
finement of the Soul in a body. Says the KagiU “ Since all persons so delivered aie 
also found to be knowing the character of tl e self, theiefore we must admit that such 
knowledge is only an indirect auxiliary aid to Deliverance, but it cannot be held 
to be the real direct final cause of deliverance " (see above) 

110 This refers to the following objection If such be the case, then one whb 
desires Deliverance would cease to perform the actions enjoined m the Veda, because 
if he were to peiform such actions he would be sowing seeds for the reaping whereof 
he should have to take another birth in the physical world " The sense of the Kdiihd 
IB clear 

» To avoid 8in, If he does not avoid sm, he will have to be born again, m 

order to reap the harvest of that sin 

in This refers to the following objection “Even of necessary actions— the Agnu 
oty a and the hke.—certam results, in the shape of Heaven, &o , are mentioned in the 
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only wlien they are desired by the agent , and as such they could not accrue 
to one "who does not desire them And as this (aversion to results) exists 
in one who knows one’s leal self, it is in this that such knowledge comes 
to be of indirect use (to the attainment of Deliveiance) 

112 It IS not at all necessary for people who are conscious of their 
bodies (as being tbe only impediment to Deliveiance), to have an idea of 
Creation and Dissolution, beyond (then own bodies), with regard to the 
whole universe 

113 Therefore the theory of Creation and Dissolution must be admitted 
to lesemble tbe present every-day processes (of production and destruc- 
tion) , and any particular idea of these with regard to the production and 
desti notion of the whole umveise cannot be established, for want of proofs 

114-116. Even tbe existence of a Creator is to be ie]ected in the same 
manner as an omniscient person. Any such Creator cannot drSer fiom 
ordinary people, except through (an excess of) Dharma, nor is JDhaima 
possible without peiforruance (of actions) , and performance is not possible 
without an idea (of tbe action to be performed) , this idea is not possible 
except from the Veda, nor is (a knowledge of) the Veda possible without 
(a comprehension of) words, &c. Therefore it must be admitted that all 
these (Words, &c ,) existed before the Creator And again, such a creator 
may be proved to have been pieceded by tbe Veda, on account of His being 
an intelligent being, like ourselves (who aie preceded by the Veda) 

117. It is impossible to give an adequate reply to the people who 
assert (the fact of the Creator being preceded by the Veda) on the ground 
of these reasonings (explained in K 114-116). Therefore the followeis of 

Yeda , consequently, even if one were to perform these necessary actions, he would 
have to be born again for the enjoyment of these results The sense of the leply is 
that the person desiring Deliveiance peiforms these necessary actions, not with a view 
to their results, but simply with a view to avoid the sin accruing from the neglect of 
the necessary actions , consequently, the results of these actions can never accrue to 
him Indirect usej — If there were no knowledge of Self, the person would not 

have an aversion to results , and as such, he would perform actions with a view to their 
results, which would thus accrue to him, and he would have to he born again for the 
enjoying of these results. Thus we find that the knowledge of Self is of indirect use, 
in that it indirectly saves the person from falling into the meshes of actions and then 
results, 

IW In order to establish the possibility of Bondage and Deliverance, it is only 
necessary to have distinoc ideas of Creation and Dissolution with legard to the Body 
Therefore the mention of “Creation’^ and “Dissolution” with legard to the whole 
universe must be taken to be meant only to eulogise Destiny, and hence to induce man 
to perform such sacrifices as would turn the tide of that Destiny 

Prajapati cannot be accepted as tbe Creatoi, unless he be something greater 
than other persons And as no such greatness is possible without a knowledge of the 
Veda, the Veda must be accepted as having existed before Prajapati. 
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the Veda must explain the usage (of Woids) as being without a beginning 
(t e , eternal), 

118-119 Those persons — who, finding Sense-perception inapplicable 
to the case, seek to prove, by Inference, the existence of an Oidainer of 
the (meaning of the words) ‘*cow, ” &c , on the ground of these being 
related (to the objects denoted), like the words DiUha,'* &c (proper 
names fixed bjr ourselves), — are to be met by this counter-argument ‘all 
people come to know the relation of the words “ cow *’ fto their denotations) 
from other people, — because they use the words, — like myself ’ 

120 Ohj * “ If such be the case, then even the lelations of (proper 
names) ‘ Devadatta, * &c (with the individuals they signify) would come 
to be eternal (which is absurd, because the persons themselves are not 
eternal).” Heply (Though the inferential argument just brought forward 
would justify such eternality of proper names, yet) this idea of eternality 
would cease on account of its contradiction (and consequent rejection) by 
a fact of Sense-perception (the perishabieness of the persons named), — 
specially as this (Sense-perception) is more authoritative (than Inference) 

121, Or, as a matter of fact, in the case of pioper names too, the 
denotahility may be regarded as eternal, even though its application (to a 
particular individual) may be non-eternal And it is the non-eternality 
appertaining to this (application) that leads ns to mistake the denotahility 
(to he non-eteinial also) 

122- 123. In the case of (common names) Cow, ” &c , however, there 
is no such mistake , because, in this case, the application too is eternal. 
For, as a matter of fact, the Relation (between the word and its denotation) 
must be admitted to exist before all the people that are found to use it. 
The 1 elation being thus established (to have existed before all persons using 
it, from times immemorial), there could be no beginning for that relation 

123- 124 If a word be taken to signify its meaning on the ground 
of its being used by a trustworthy person, — and nob through its own 

1E8-119 tf All people^ — We find in oar own case, that wnatever word we use, 
we use nt only m that sense which we have learnt from other people So from this fact, 
we can conclude that all persona must use words only with such meanings as they may 
have learnt from other people 

182 125 We find that the relationship must exist before it can be made use of by 
anyone Thus then, inasmaoh as the word had been found to have been nsed, since 
time out of mind, to express a certain meaning, we must admit that the pecuhar rela- 
tionship between the word and that meaning must have existed, even before that time 
Consequently the relationship cannot be conceived of as having a beginning in time, ^ e , 
we must admit it to be eternal, 

188 1S4 The Bhdshya says that we are not cognisant of any ongiuator of the rela- 
tionship ; and that therefore, there can be no such originator , and the significsTioe of 
words must rest wholly upon themselves, and not upon any personal agency, 

47 
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inherent denotability — , then, how is it that we have no cognisance (either 
direct or recalled to memoiy) of the trustworthiness (of that person) ? 

124- 1^5. For example, the Bauddhas, so long as they do not recognise 
an aaseition to emanate from Buddha, &Q. (their trustworthy source), they 
do not accept it as true, even though there may be an idea brought about 
by the sentence 

125- 126 Ohj But when a certain conventional rule is laid down 
by someone (as that ‘ d and at ’ should be known as ^vrddh^ ^), people accept 
d and ai to be styled ^vrddhi,* even when, subsequently, they cease to re- 
membei Panini (the originatoi of the rule) Therefore the remembrance 
of the originator cannot he regarded as necessary ’’ Reply But the 
aphorism itself, carrying with it the name of Panini, would lead to an idea 
of Panim (being the trust woi thy originator of the rule) 

127. Then again (in the case of the word “ cow we have no asser- 
tion (of the rule) in the form that “ the word cow is to apply to the ob 3 eet 
with the dewlap, tfec In fact it is impossible to make any such (asser- 
tion), because the words (“ dewlap^ ), (of which the assertion consists) 
could not have got their own relations (with their individual denotations) 
known at that time 

128-129 For these reasons we could m no way have any comprehen 
Sion, without (an idea of) the originator (of the meaning of the word). 

lS4i.lS5 Those who take their ataud upon the trustworthiness of the source of the 
asseifcion, do not accept the fcrnthfulnass of any assertion until they have found that 
it has emanated from one of these trustworthy sources, 8o, if we held to the view 
that a word can denote a meaning, only on account of the veracity of the originator 
of its connection with that meamng, then, m the case of every word, we would stand 
in need of an idea of the originator of the significance of that word, in order to be 
sure of the meaning applied being authorised by a trustwortny origin. 

186-186 This refers to Pdmnt'^ Sfitra — ^ Vfddhtiddaic* (I — 1) The sense of the 
reply IS that as soon as the Sutra is cognised, it is directly known as one of Pamni'a 
Suit as, consequently the Sut^a must be held to carry, within itself, the authority of 
'Pamni’snamB Therefor© every id.ea of the Swtia and its meaning is necessarily accom- 
panied by an idea of the originator of the This is found to be the case with all 

words whose trustworthiness depends upon the chaiaotei of their originator, 

181 Unless the meanings of the words, 'dewlap,' 'animal,' <S:c , are all known 
generally and distiuotJy, how could they be used in laying down any rales, &c If one 
rule were held to be based upon another set of rules, pertaining to each word of the 
assertion, then these latter rules would stand in need of another set of rules, and so on 
and on, ad mjimttim 

188.189 the case of visible things, snoh compiehension is qnite possible, only 
because such things are capable of being verified by other means of right notion. In 
another oaae, ^where f i Panini lays down, the rule that " one should use the Sanskrit 
word * Qauhf* and not the vernacnlai word * QiivZf* hecanae in using the foioier we acqmre 
a certain Virtne, "—where the VnUte is not capable of being verified by any other 
means of knowledge, if we nse th© word ^ Qauh ' in preference to the others, we would 
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Though in the case of the woids referiing to ordinal y perceptible facts — 
such as the case of “ V'iddJii noticed above — such compiehensioii may be 
possible, — yet in a case where tlie rule is based upon Dhaima only (an imper- 
ceptible thing), we could have no sure comprehension, without (an idea 
of the rule emanating from an authoritative source) Pamm 

129- 130 And again, the comprehension of the letter A in Agwald- 
yana,^* brought about by the change of the simple A (in Agwaldyana) into 
the broad A (in Agwalayana — iQ\eAmg to Agtualayana ) — (in accoi dance with 
a lule of Pamni’s that if the nominal affix hit be added to a noun, the first 
vowel is bioadeued), — is never recognised to be correct until it is known 
that the change is in accordance with a rule laid down by Pauim. 

130- 131 In the case of visible objects, there may or may not be an 
idea of the oiiginator (of tlie word) , but as for the use (of words) in the 
Veda (where foi the most part only invisible transcendental things aie 
spoken of), such (use) would not be possible without a remembrance of 
the oiiginator (of the meanings of words) 

13J-132 How do you apply the word Cow ” to the cows existing 
in inaccessible places ^ If it be said that certain persons (who have managed 
to get to the place) have seen them (and found them to agree with the 
denotation of the woid “ Cow,’^) — then (we may ask) why could not the (all- 
poweiful) originator (of the meanings of words, as accepted by our oppo- 

be BUie of having what is light, only if we remembered the fact of the restriction having 
been laid down by a trnstwoifchy person 

1^9.180 ^ Ag^valdyana* when pronounced with a broad (in the begin* 

mug), could never be believed to signify ‘ relating to Agtvaldyana^^ nnless we knew that 
the word * Agwaldyana^ had undergone a change on account of the addition of the Icit 
affix, — a change authorised by a trustwoithy lawgiver, PSnmi 

180.181 Inasmuch as we have no idea of snch an oiiginator as that spoken of m 
K 128, the denotation of a word cannot he based upon the fact of its emanating from 
a trustworthy souice , and consequently the Word must he accepted to denote its 
meaning, by its own inheieut denotative potency, which is uncaused and eteinah 

181 182 In a 5, we have the word ^ Aayatirela\ and this word is explained as 
absence of any incom'paHbility, eithei (1) in time, oi (2) in place, between the Word and 
its Denotation In connection with this, the Bhdshya explains that, just as we find 
the word * Cow ’ in one place, denoting the animal with the dewlap, , — so would we 
also find m all other places, be they howsoever inaccessible And consequently, mas* 
much as no human originator could reach these inaccessible places, how could the 
signification of the word ‘ Oow’ (embracing as it does also inaccessible cows) be based 
upon the authority of any such poisonal agency ? Por this reason, the Denotation must 
be accepted as being due to the inherent denotative potency of the word itself 

With the present Kditkd begins ajaenes of objections against this inteipretation of 
i\\^ Bhdshya , and the sense of these is that the Mimausaka could not be sure of the 
woid * CoW * being not incompatible with the inaccessible ooWs, ‘‘ Gonld neve) he resli am* 
ul, c^c — and ns such the word could very well have its signification based upon the 
tiustwoithmess of a personal agency . 
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nenti) go tliei’e ^ Certainly being all- supreme (God) Hia accession fco any 
place could never be lesfcrained. 

133- 134 As for the meeting together of the many ( oinginators of 
word-meanings), who could deny a meeting convened for a special (im- 
portant) purpose ? While, as a matter of fact, a rule laid down in one 
place (by one person) is used by people in every other place — e g , the rule 
with legard to Vvddhi ** (laid down by Pamni) Therefore it is only 
the second interpretation (absence of incompatibility in tim&} that can 
be accepted as correct 

134- 135 If someone were to assert that the origmation of the rela- 
tions (of words and meanings) is based npon certain other relations that are 
accepted to be alieady existing, — then, it would be hard to say which (words 
and relations) are the self -established ones (not req uir ing human agency). 

135- 136. Because it is not right to assert that words, other than 
those known now-a-days, are those that existed before (and on which 
the origination of the meanings of the present words is based) ITor do we 
perceive any difference among the words that are m use at the present time , 
(and hence we cannot assert some of these to have existed before the 
ongination). 


m IM This refers to the objection raised in the BhSshya against the theoiy of the 
significance of words being baaed upon the trnstworthmess of personal agencies The 
objection IS that, inasmuch as there most be many such trustworthy persons, we 
could not know that all of them agree on the point of the rules regarding the significa- 
tion of words The serse of the Katika is that snob important issues depending upon a 
romtmttee of the trustworthy persons, it is just possible that there may he such a 
meeting, but as a matter of fact, we find that no snob committee is necessary 
Second interpretation **— It has been shown that the interpretation of the word 
* avyahrelca^--M * absence of incompatibility in place*— will not do; as that will effect 
our own theory as mnch as — ^if not more than— that of our opponent Therefore we 
must take it in the sense of ‘ absence of incompatibility in Ume * , that is to say, there 
is no point of time at which the word ‘ Oow ’ does not signify the animal with the dewlap, 
As for the aforesaid persona? agencies, these could not exist at the time of 
Diasointion, and hence this interpretation will completely demolish the position of our 
opponent In our own case we could explain the Significance of words as being based 
upon their own denotative potency, which continues at all times, — a fact proved by their 
nse in the Veda Thus then, there can be no ineompatibiliiy in time between the Word 
and its denotation 

IM.185 This refers to the Bhaehya • If no denotatum were adrmtted to he eelf author- 
itative, then no new significationa could be attributed to worde, ^c,, ^e (of Kdriki 127) 
Some people desire to escape from this dilemma by declaring that they admit of the 
self-euffioienoy of certain words (in affording their denotation) The sense of the Kirika 
IS t^t this IS not possible , because it cannot be ngbtly defined which are the few words 
thav arc fl6l£-snfi9.oien() m their denotafciyenessi 

IW.IM << Nat ritfht”— because nobody knows of any such woids as existed before 
and have ceased to exist now. 
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136- 137 Barring the eternality of the Word and ifcs Meaning, there 

could be no other reason for (holding the eternality of the Belation ^ 
(betw^een these) Therefore (since the eternality of Words and Meanings 
has been pioved above) in the Veda, there can be no beginning for the 
relation (between them). 

137- 138 The inference of the oiigmation of the relations (between 
Words and Meanings) is negatived by the fact of the ?>bsence of any 
means (of asserting or laying down that relation) , and as for the inference 
of the non-assertibility (of a pre-established i elation by us), it is set aside 
by a fact of direct peiception. 

138- 139. The only means of comprehending the meaning of wo ids 
lies in perceiving (and noting) the lepeated compiohensions by experienced 
people (of words uttered by other experienced persons) And ceitainly 
this means is found to fail with regaid to (i e., can be of no avail to) people, 
who do not comprehend the i elation (between words and meanings, prioi 
to the laying down of the rule). 

We have pioved, m the eectioE oa ‘ VYords,* that the Wotd is eternal, and 
also, m the section on * Alrtt* that, its denotation is eternal And then, inasmuch, 
as no ^Yold can be used without a meaning, we cannot but accept (even on the sole 
ground of the eternality of Words and their Denotations), the eternality of the relation 
ship between them 

ia7-183 One who would give birth to the denotative relationship of words, could nevei 
utter any sentences himself , inasmuch as he would not recognise any pre established 
meanings of words And as he could nob utter'any sentences, how could he lay down 
any rules with regard to the meanings of words (cf K 127 and 134-35} ? On the other 
hand, those who, like us, accept the pre established eternal relationship of words and 
denotations, can very well lay down and explain to others, in well-ohosen words and sen 
fences, the fact of such and such a word having suoh and such a meaning , consequently , 
the argument of the opponent— that *a young boy could not understand any sentences, 
because he would not know the meanings of the words used ’—becomes refuted by the 
perceptible fact that when certain words and their denotations have been explained to a 
young boy, he readily comprehends the meaning of the sentences composed of those 
words And no amount of Inference can shake the truthfulness of this perceptible fact 

189.189 ifc cannot be asserted that the Mlmansalca cannot make any assertions with 
legard to the relations of words Because, m the first place, according to the 
saka, no suoh asseition is necessary , as young boys come to oompreheUd the meanings 
of words by picking up a word here and a word there, out of the conversations of 
older people And then this knowledge comes to be supplemented by the explanations 
that he is favoured With from these old people, who are cognisant with previous y 
established relationships, and are capable of making any number of assertions with 
regard to these J'or our opponent, on the other hand, none of this would be possih e, 
because before the meanings will have been laid downjor him by hia tr^twoibhy 
persons, they did Pot exist for him, and as such, m what words could the trust- 
worthy person* express the relationships, that he meant a certain word to be^ a 
definite meamng? Stoi ooiUd the tiuetwoi thy guide carry on any conversations, from 

which you could pick your kuowledge of the words. 
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139- 140. Ev'en such means, as gestures of the hand, , could not 
exist at the first actions (at the beginning of creation) Because the 
meaning oE these (gestures) could not be known unless there were other 
persons (using them). 

140- 142 (According to us) the young inexperienced observer (I) per- 
ceives the word, the experienced peisons, and the object (talked of— the 
cow f 1 ), by his senses (the Ear and the Eye), — (2) cognises, the fact of the 
hearer (the directed experienced person) having understood (the meaning 
of the word uttered by the older expeiieuced person directing him to ‘ fetch 
the cow ’ f 1 ), by (a process of) Inference based upon the action (of the order- 
ed person , — going and fetching the row;),— and (3) lastly, he comes to recog- 
nise, the fact of denotability resting upon both (the denoting Woid and the 
denoted Meaning), through Apparent Inconsistency based upon the fact of the 
inexplicability [of the action of the directed person, except on the ground 
of the denotability of tho Meaning (the object cow) by the word “ Cow , 
and the consequent resting of the denotability in both Word and Meaning] 
Heiico we find that the relation (between Word and its Meaning) is com- 
prehended by (the joint action of) three means of light notion (Sense- 
porceptiou, Infeience and Apparent Inconsistency) 

Thus ends the Chaptci' on SamhcLuidhahshepapa'iihaia 


189 140 It cannot be mged that — '‘Sentences aie not the only means of explaining 
the meanings of words, as Gesfcuies couUl be easily used for that purpose Because even 
Gestuies could explain only such meanings as would be known to have been established 
beforehand as expressible by such Gestures, And hence Gestures conld not help yon 
any further than the Words whose meanings are laid down for you by trustworthy 
pel sous Further, it is only when we find one person performing a certain act 
in accordance with the Gestuies of some ofchei person, that we realise that Gesture to 
be significant of that act , there can be no other means of comprehending the meanings 
of Gestures But at the beginning of Creation, there could not have been any person 
to undeistaud, and act according to, the Gestures of the Creator Consequently, even 
the help of Gestures does not carry you a step further than yonr former theory With 
regards to Words having their relationships laid down by trustworthy persons 

140.*? Q^he ^yHyai atnalcai a interprets the last line in a different way It takes 
it to mean that, though Sense perception and Inference help in. the cognition of the 
relationship, yet it is only Apparent Inconsistency which is the diiect and immediate 
means of its cognition The translation, however, follows the interpretation of the 
KagiJca, by piefeience, — inasmuch as the Vditila itself, calling the cognition of the 
Relatiouship * b tjpi amdmkai^ does not appear to have made any difference in the degree 
of help acooided by each of the three means of cognition The difference in the two 
intei pretations however is not of much consequence,— as it comes to the same thing, 
after all. 
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(Section 17 ) 

GITEAKSH^ PA-FABIHlEA 

1. The -two arguments, — that have been advanced above (m the 
chapter on “ Oitrahshepa ”) to prove the fact of the “ Oiha,*^ &g , not having 
any results (in the shape of cattle, (fee), — have their premises- unproved 
(^e., false), because the immediateness (of the result after the action) 
IS not laid down (in the Yeda) 

2. The imraediatenesa (of the appearance of the result after the 
action) cannot be held even to be indirectly implied (by the passage en- 
]Oining the performance of the OitrS for the sake of acquiring cattle) , 
because, as a matter of fact, it is not impossible for the results of actions 
to appear without some specification (with regard to time or place, &c.) 

3-4. Since actions become mixed up with one another with regard 

1 This refers to the reply given by the Bhashya to the argnmenta on ' Cttrdlcsliepa ’ 
The passage referred to is the following ^ nahi gruyate Jtfte Icarmam tdvatyeva x>'halam * 
The Citiahshepa argument is mentioned in the Bhashya thus Karmalcdle fcdima- 
phalena bhavitavyam, TatJcdlam ht mm danam tatJcdlafU Tnardanasukham na kdldntaram** 
And this latter has been resolved by the VdrUTca into two distinct arguments 
(1) “The C%trd saorihoe cannot have the acquisition of oafctle for its result, — because it 
does not bring the cattle in its time, — ^like the Bath, &c ” , (2) “ Cattle cannot he ac- 
quired by means of the Citrd sacrifice, —beoanse at the tune of the obtaining of cattle, 
the Citrd does not exist, — like the attainment of Heaven ” Both these arguments are 
to be refuted la the present section , and the present Karxkd strikes at the premises The 
sense of the Kdi ihd is that the premises—** because the Oitrd does not bring the cattle 
m xts oivn time ” — is false , because the action’s * own time ’ is not the time immediately 
following its completion, because the relationship between the Action and its 
Result can be cognised only from the Teda , and the Veda does not declare that the 
Result la to follow immediately after the Action Consequently by the expiession 
‘action’s own time’ (Kai'makdla) we mast understand that particular tune at which, all 
impediments having disappeared, the fruition of the latent potency generated by 
the Action in the past manifests itself , and as this would be the exact time for the 
appearance of the Result, there w’ould be nothing inoongrcrous in the non-appearance 
of the cattle immediately after the completion of the Citrd aaonfioe 

* Because, If we found that the Action could nob bring about the Result, 

unless some specification of time and place is made, then, throngh Apparent Inconsist- 
ency, we could have made the passage en 30 iaing the Oitid saonfioe to imply a specifi- 
cation of time , — VIZ that the result of the saonfioe would follow immediately after 
the completion of the sacrifice As a matter of fact, however, we find that the result 
of the Oitrd sacrifice can as reasonably appear during this life, as during the next , 
aud hence we have no Inconsistency of either time or place, on which we could fall 
back, for the implication of your “ immediateness of sequenoe The peculiar potency 
of saonfioes la such thac, once periormed, it persists for any length of time, till the 
Result has been fully accomplished. 

8-* Yhifl meets the following afgutnent, **We infer such imraediateness of the 
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to Space, time, &c., and it often happens that the result of one action has 
been only half-realised, therefore the fruition of one action is often found to 
be deferred (to appear at some future tune). Therefore the idea of 
immediateness must be regarded as groundless. 

4-5. The fact of Sense-perception, &c, not agreeing with (support- 
ing the declaration in question), it does not in any way vitiate the (validity 
of) its Verbal Authority. Because the disagreement (of Sense-perception) 
with regard to immedtateness cannot in any way set aside the injunction 
whose application is free from any specification (of either time or place) , 
inasmuch as the defects of the two (the Sense-perception and Injunction) 
are totally different. 

6, (On the contrary) it is the inference of immediateness, which you 
deduce from the similar instance of the “ rubbing,’’ — that would be re- 

Eesalt from the nature of actions in general.’* The sense of the Kdnhd is that when 
once a certain action has began to bring about its results, even if actions bo performed 
their frmtiou will be postponed till all the results of the foimer action have been 
acquired Such being the ceiae, and we finding, in every day life, one Action follow- 
ing so closely on the heel of another as to become mixed up, it is not possible foi the 
results of all actions to follow immediately after the completion of the Actions. Says 
the KydyaratmJcara “ In ordinary experience we find that certain actions, by their 
very nature, have their results removed from them i e g j the operations of agricul-- 
^xire , some have their results removed on account of certain specialities of time, place, 
&c j while m the case of others, it may happen that the results of some other Action 
may not have been completed For these reasons the idea of the immediateness of 
the sequence of the Eesult cannot but be false 

AB This refers to the objections brought forward in Ednhas 2-8 of * Ctttdkshepa,' 
The sense of the reply embodied m the present Kar%kd is that the fact of the 
cattle not being seen to appear immediately after the completion of the 0%t) d sacrifice 
cannot in any way adversely affect the Injunction of this aaorifice, inasmuch as 
the Injunction does not specify the tinte for the appearance of the Cattle as being 
that which follows xinmediately after the sacrifice. The objects of the ttvo are 
different” — The non-perception of the Cattle is restricted to the time immediately 
following the saorifioe, whereas the Injunction lays down merely the acquisition of 
the Cattle, without any restriction of time. Consequently the fact of the non- 
perception of the Cattle immediately after the sacrifice does not contiadict the fact 
of the appearance (and perception) of the Result at some othei time , and as such 
appeal anoe of the Result would be quite in keeping with the Injunction,— and it has 
been shown to be not incompatible with the fact of the non appearance of the Cattle 
immediately after the sacrifice, — therefore we do nob see how the Injunction can be in 
anyway set aside by such limited non perception of the Cattle In fact, if the 
Cattle were to appear at some other time than that at which the sacrifice is finished, 
— ^that alone would be compatible, both with the Injunction (which specifies no time)^ 
and the said non-perception 

• The opponent has argued that the Eesult of the Action must always follow 
immediately after it,— as we find m the case of massage The meaning of the Kdnlcdt, 
IS that what is proved by the Inference based upon this Instance is the immediate 
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lected by the “ non-perception ” (of the cattle immediately after the 
sacrifice) , inasmuch as bofch refer to the same ob]ect 

7# (In ordinary life) we find that feven in the case of actions— as the 
attendance on one s master — the ends of which are Q[iiite visible, even 
though the result (the satisfaction of the Master) has been accomplished, 
yet, through some impediment or other (either seen or unseen), ifc takes a 
long time m manifesting itself (m the shape of rewards, &c ) 

8-9 The final result (m the shape of the haivest) does not follow as 
soon as the corn is sown If it be said that in the case of the corn we 
have an immediate effect in the shape of the sprout (growing out of the com 
sown), — then (in the case of the Sacrifices whose result is the attainment 
of Heaven ) we may hold that the Heaven results immediately after the 
Sacrifice) (in a subtle and etherial form) and it takes time to mate- 
iialise into a condition of being enjoyed For, in the case of every effect 
being produced (fiom a cause), there is a certain maiked sequence in the 
process (of its production), which is natuial to each and every one of 
them 

10. Even if (by the instance of rubbing) you seek to prove the fact 
of the OiU 5, &c , having immediate results, then too, your argument 

sequence of the Result to the Action , and as it is the immediate sequence that is nega- 
tived by the fact of the non-appearance of the Cattle immediately after the sacrifice, 
and as this Infei ence would be opposed to a fact of Pei cejption (negative), it is the former 
that should be rejected, and not the latter. 

T Another instance is that of the effects prodnoed by medicines, which appear 
sometimes very long after the medicines have been administered 

8-9 If lb be argued, that in the case of the Com, there is an immediate result in 
the shape of the minute form, which takes some time to develop into the final result 
of the Harvest, on account of the natural impediments in the waj^ of its attainment,— 
then, we can say the same thing with regard to the case of Heaven, &o , also, that 
are brought about by means of saonfioes. We might argue that after each saorifioe there 
is immediately produced its result, in a subtle form, which takes some time to become 
sufficiently materialiBed for actual delectation, because of certain natural impedimenta 
in the way of such accomplishment. And in both these cases, the orderly process, 
beginmng with the appearance of the result in its subtle form and ending with its 
ultimate realisation, would be only natural , the interruption, in bota cases being due 
to natural impediments in the way of immediate accomplishment Thus then, from 
the fact of our non-peroeption of the attainment of Heaven, or of Cattle, immediately 
after the completion of the Dai fU-Pwitiflmosa, or the Citm, sacrifice, cannot lead us 
to the infeience that the saciifioes can have no such results 

1^ The translation follows the reading ^ aiictnt<(rdph<ilatioamj which has been 
accepted by the Kifgihd The I^ydyai Qtnakai a however reads ^ anantaiphalatwam^ , 
and explains it thus If by the non-perception of tba immediate result of the Oitrd 
saorifioe, you seek to prove the fact of there being no sncli immediate leauluS, —then, 
inasmuch as we also accept the fact of the results not being immediate, all your effor 
would be useless, as yon would be proving what we also accept as true.” But this 

48 
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becomes redundant, proving only what we also admit, for (we also admit 
of such immediate production of the result m a subtle etbexipJ form) , 
or else, how could we have the fully-developed results at any other time 
(if we had no sprout-like germination in the beginning) P 

11-12 Finding a disciepancy in the case of service and other per- 
ceptible means (i e , finding that service, &c , do not alivays bring about 
the results in the shape of cattle, wealth, &c ), — we must admit that foi the 
acquiiemenfc of cattle (m this life) there is some unseen cause, other than thogip 
tliat we can perceive (to-day) And then, too, the application of the causes, 
other than what we accept, is groundless , inasmuch as such agencies 
as those of “ God’s wish ” (held by the Vo^gSshihas), “ Potency ” (of 
Matter and Soul, held by the Sanlchyas) and the like, have been shown to 
have neither Verbal Authority nor Reasonable Pieraises, &c , in support of 
them Therefoie we must accept, on the strength of Verbal Authority, 
the Ciira sacrifice performed at some time (either during this or in some 
previons life) as being the cause of the obtaining of cattle 

13 The bringing about (of cattle) cannot be said to be without any 
cause Because (the necessity of every effect having a cause having been 
proved by all the means of right notion) all the means of right notion 
cannot be invalid. In fact, in the present case, the Woid (i e , the Veda) 
indicating an adequate cause (of the acquirement of cattle in the shape 
of the a sacrifice) cannot be said to he invalid (untrustwortliy) 

14 And those, who hold that the results of the Gitra, &c , must 
appear in this very life, will not be able to show any cause for the appear- 
ance of their results (cattle, &o ), in favour of those who have never 
perfoimed those sacrifices during tbeir present lives 

reading and its explanation do not quite clear np the last foot of the Km ikd Hence 
the preference given to the reading adopted in the Kdg\ld 

11-13 CJnlesB we admit of an Unseen Cause, we cannot explain the acquirement of 
cattle by one man, and not by the other,— when their visible efforts are exactly the 
same. Then the question is as to what this Unseen Cause is All other causal 
agencies, postulated by the various philosophical systems, have already been proved 
to be inapplicable (under the section on ‘ Samhandhdhahe'pa) It has been shown that 
no such agencies — as that of Pivme wish and the like — are proved either by Verbal 
Testimony, or by any process of Inference, or by any other means of right notion 
Therefore, we cannot but admit that the person acquiring the cattle must have, at some 
time or other performed the Citrd sacrifice , and the ground for this hehef is supplied 
by the Tedio injunction — * one desiring cattle should perform the Gttrd sacrifice * 

18 It cannot be urged that the appearance of the cattle is without any cause j so 
long as we have verbal authority distinctly pointing to the fact of the Ctti d saonfioe 
being an adequate means to its attainment 

lA We find that persons who have not performed the Citrd in this life have ob- 
tained cattle , and as we have shown that there is no other means of acquiring it, we 
must admit that it is due to the man having performed the Citrd in his previous fife, 
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15 Because (according^ to tliese theorists) the effects of the 

&c (performed during some previous life) must have been exhausted iii 
the course of that life , and portions of the (previous) enjoyment of 
Heaven cannot follow one to a new life 

16 Because actions, which have one definite result attributed to 
them (by the Veda) cannot accomplish other results foi us In the ascer- 
tion of Gautama too, the ‘‘residue'^ must be interpieted with lefeience 
to the Citid sacrifice (m the piesent case, where the effect uudei consi- 
deration IS the acquiring of cattle) 

17, If the effects were held to b^ merely natural (% e , hi ought about 
by chance, and not by any adequate cause), then even such lesults, as follow 
Immediately after the Action (e g , the rams brought on by the Kd'i 2 ? 7 
sacrifice), would not be believed to have them cause in that Action 

18 And then (if this Chance Theory weie tine) people could obtain 
the lesults (Heaven, &c.), even if they were, like the MlBchchhas, nob to 
perfoi’m the actions enjoined by the Veda (as bunging about those 

16 The latter half rejects the theoiy that the cattle may he a portion of the joys 
of Heaven that the person may have been lately enjoying before his birth into hia 
present life 

1® This meets the following theoiy “ The cattle might be the remains of the 
Joys of Heaven accomplished by means of the Jyotishtoma performed m a previous 
life , as declared by Gautama (m the U'yrya sutias) ‘ The person having experienced all 
the effects of his deeds, comes to be born in a station in life, which is fixed by the 
lesidue left of his past deeds ’ ” The Kdnta declares this to be impossible , because the 
JyotisAfojua has been laid down as having the joys of Heaven for its result, and aa 
such could never bring about any such result as the obtaining of cattle Aa foi 
Gautama’s asseition, it must be taken to mean that whenever we perceive a man possess- 
ing, m the present life, something for his acquisition of which we do not hud any 
cause in his present actions, — we must oonolade that this acquisition must be the 
remnant of a like possession of his in his previous hfe, brought about, at that time, 
by hia previous perfoi malice of a sacnjice luheieof that acquisition ts menttoned in the 
Veda as the specific i esult That is to say, even if the obtaining of cattle during the 
present life be held to be a if^mnant, it must be the remnant of the caftJe, to which the 
person must have been entitled by the previous performance of the CUrd sacrifice, in 
some past life of his, and which he must have been unable to obtain, in full, during all 
his intervening lives And thus the obtaining of cattle could be the result of the 
Giti d sacrifice only 

I'l Because it la always easier to explain an effect as natural, than search for its 
cause, &o , and thus all effects would come to be looked upon as due to meie 
chance, 

18 The authority of the Veda lies in the Injunction of certain sacrifices, with a 
view to the folfilment of certam definite ends If these en^s were held to be fulfilled 
by meie chance, and not by those elaborate saciifices, then no sane person would be 
willing to undeigo all the tiouble of peifoiming these lattei And as a necessary 
consequence of this, people would cease to have any faith m, and regulate their 
conduct by, the Veda. 
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results) And consequently all the authonty of the Veda would fall 
to the ground, 

10 And again, if the cattle were always^ as if by command, to 
follow immediately (after the sacrifice), then the sacrifice would come 
to have a purely perceptible lesult, and in this it would come to lesemble 
the case of a purgative bringing about the movement of the bowels 

20 And in that case {^e ^ if all results were to appear during this 
life) we could not ezplaiu the declaration of the Bhaskya — “ facts experienced 
in previous births aie not remembered”, nor that of the Sutia “the 
Sciiptuie has its purpose in pointing out facts ’ ot got at (by any other 
means of right notion) ” 

21* Therefore just as the Injunction is found to be without any speci- 
fication of time (as to the appearance of the result), — so must it always be 
accepted to be , as anything (idea) beyond that (which is directly signified 
by the Injunction) is gioundless, and as such cannot (reasonably) be com- 
piehended (m connection with that Injunction). 

22 Even those (NaiySyikas), who hold to the theory of immediate 
sequence (of the result), and explain the cases of non-appearance ol 

19 “ Come to have a purely pe) ceptible ') the result of the Citid were always 

to follow immediately after the performance of the sacrifice, or even at any time 
during the present life, invariably, — then, the fact of the Oihi leading to that result 
would become an object of pure Se use-perception and Invariable Concomitance (Infer- 
ence) , and as such there would be nothing left for the Veda to enjoin, on the score 
of that sacrifice, and consequently, the Vedic sentence enjoining the Ctttd would 
come to be taken as merely descriptive of a fact of Sense-perception , and thus it 
Would resemble an Arthavddat thereby losing all its mjunctive authonty. In the case 
of the Kdnn sacrifice, the result of which appears in this very life, the result 
does not always come about as expected, being mterrupted by impediments , and 
hence we could not have any idea of mvariable concomitance (of the Kdrtn with its 
result, rainfall). And hence the removal of this uncertainty would be a fit object for 
the Vedic passage enjoinmg the Karin, In order to distinguish the case cited lu the 
Kdrijcd, from that of the Kdnrt, we have the word * (=al ways, neoessanly, 

as jf by the command of a superior authority, and not by reason only) 

SO In the Sniftyadhikarana (Adhyaya I, Pada m) the Bhdsht/a says * We do not 
reooguise any causal relationship between tlie Action aud its result necessarily lu the 
present life , Pacts experienced, &o., &o * And the theory, that the results of sacrifices 
must appear in the present life, would go against this assertion of the Bhdshyay as also 
against that of the Sutf a {in Adhyaya VI) which declares that the Vedic Injunction has 
its purpose in the pointing out of something not yet cognised by any other means of 
knowledge For if, as shown above, the result of the Gvtrd were to appear m the 
present life, it would become an object of Sense-perception , and hence the sentence 
laying down the Cxtrd would fail in its only purpose of pointing out something not 
cognised hy any other means of knowledge 

The Kaiydyika holds that the result of the Citrd must appear duiiug the present 
^if®y holding as he does the theoiy of the immediate sequenoe ot Cause and Uffect , 
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results as being due to some discrepancy in tbe Action itself, are also 
in the same position as the upholders of the “ Chance ” theory 

23 The fact of (the attainment of) Heaven belonging to a future 
life will be proved in the first part of Adhyaya VI, and the absence of any 
fixity of time (^ e , whether belonging to this life or the next) with regard 
to the aoquuement of cattle, &c (will be proved) in the adhiharana 
(section) on “ YogasiddM ” (iv— m — 27, 28) 

24. Results, lu the shape of the aoquiiemeut of cattle, aie held to 
occur at any time possible (either in this life or in the next), and not 
belonging exclusively to the next life Therefore even for one, who would 
be lu an excreme huiiy (to obtain the result), the means enjoined (^ e , the 
Git) a saciifice) would be the same (that is enjoined foi the sake of the 
result to happen either in this or in the next life) 

25. That (result) which is common to many persons — ‘SUch as the 
obtaining of laius and the like — must naturally be accepted as such 
(common), and since by all persons it is only immediate (or appioximate) 
rain that is desued, theiefore it can he rightly regarded as belonging to this 
life exclusively 

26. Though lu this case (of the ‘ Ka) Irl ^ sacrifice bimgmg about rains) 
tbe root “ Kmii (to desire) ” is not qualified (by a specification of time , and 
as such it IS similai to the case of the Oitio) yet we indirectly get at the 
specification of the lesult (as belonging to this life), as otherwise it could 
not be desued If, m some cxse, the Kanrl, be found to be non-pioduc- 
tive of its result (in this life), we must conclude that, la that case, there 
undoubtedly exists (the force of) some other (contrary) action (performed 
by the person at some previous time) whose result is declared in the Veda 
(to be contrary to the obtaining of rams }, and which has not been all enjoyed 
by this time 

Thus ends the Chapter on “ OitrahshBpa'parihai a. 


and as such he is opeu to the objection against the “ Chance ” theory (Tide Karlka 14) , 
and he will not be able to explain the acquiaiDion of cattle by one who is not fonnd to 
have performed the 0%trd during the present life 

83 This meets the objection that if there be no specification of hme, then Heaven 
also may, sometimes, be attained during the present life* 

8* Whether the person be in a hurry or not, the means is the same, viz , the per- 
formance of the Oitrd sacrifice. 

36 Indvectlyy ^* — through Appaienb luoonsistenoy. If the results did nob 
belong to this world, they would not be desired If the Ednn is found, somebimeg, not 
to bring about rainfaQ, we must conclude that the performer has had some residues 
left of some action done by him m the previous life, whose result must have been con- 
trary to that of the Kdn}li which lattei result has had no time to be spent up in 
lealisation, and still peisists la catiufcor-aubing the effects of the Ka}tri* 
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(Section 18.) 

ITMA-VIDA 

1 Though it 18 true that the Soul can have no diiect connection with 
the saoiificial implements, yet it is possible for it to have an indirect 
relation, through the body 

2. The perceptibility (signified by in the sentence ^esha 

yajno/yudhl yajamanali aiijasa swargam lokam though really pei tam- 

ing to the Body, is indirectly referied to the Soul also (on account of its 
counection with the body). Convei’sely, the approach to Heaven, though 
leally (piimaiily) belonging to the Soul, is indiiectly (and secondarily) 
leferied to the body 

3 8j the denial of the Soul in connection with this particular 
passage, all the Veda is rendered open to objection. Because (if theie 
be no Soul, then) the lelations of the means and consequences laid down 
therein, become incapable of being established. 

4. The Vedas have declared that the results of sacrifices appertain to 
the perfoimei, in some birth or other, and if the Soul weie nothing 
more than meie Idea, then it could not have the character of the performer 
(of actions) and enjoyer (of lesults). 

5. If, after the perishing of the body, nothing is held to exist, then 
mauy sacrifices failing to bring about then lesults (m this life), the Vedic 
passages, mentioning these (sacrifices as leading to supeinatuial results) > 
become false. 

6 Theiefore, it is with a view to establish the authoiity of the Veda^ 
that the existence of the Soul is sought to be proved here , even though 
the single passage m question (“ E^ha-yajndyudhl, &c.’*), may be explained 
away as being an Arthavdda (because the mere explanation of this one 
passage does not free us from the aforesaid difficulties with regaid to the 
authority of the Veda). 

I Ifc has heea argued under Cibdhshepa,'’ that the Vedic sentence — ^ esha yajndyu- 
dhi, &c,,* 18 not true, &o , &o , &c (Vide sup a) And to this the B/iisTiya replies— 

‘ Qanrasamhandhdd yat tasya farii am so*pi tairyajndyudhl Ihavah * , and it is this passage 
that the Kdi ihd is melant to explain ** Indirect,*' — i e , the implements are related to 
the body, and the body to the Soul 

6 This meets the objection that the sentence in question may be taken as a mere 
Arthavdda, which obviates the necessity of haying recourse to the above farfetched 
inter pretatious. The sense of the KdiiTcd is that the explanation of the particular 
passage is not what we are dimng at, what we mean is that if the existence of the 
Soul be denied, then the Veda loses all its authority. “Jlfea7is and Conseguences ** — 
That a oeitain saoridoe leads to Heaveu could not be true, if there were no Soul to 
expeneuoe the joys of Heaven, as the body is always left behind. 
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7. We hold that the Soul is something different from the body, the 
sense-organs and ideas, and that it is eternal , while all the rest, the body, 
<fco,, are perishable, 

8-9. Ohj . “If it be eternal, even when it has the cliaiaoter of the 
doer and theeryo?/ei, then, — as at the time of the en-joyment of the lesult, 
it is not cognisant of the i elation between this result and the action (that it 
may have performed to bring it about), — having no such idea as that 
‘ these results that I am enjoying are the effects of such and such virtuous 
or VICIOUS deeds that I had done (m my last life),’ — how could it have any 
liking (for a virtuous action as being the cause of good results^ &c , &c.) ? 

10, “ And when one does not recognise a result to have been brought 
about by any action of his own, then there can bo no difference between 
tbe enjoyment experienced by one’s own Soul, and that by other’s, 

11, “ And even while doing a vicious deed, one might think that at 
the time of the enjoyment (of tbe result of this action) he would not 
remember it (to have been brought about by that particular action of 
his), — and thereby lie would not avoid that vicious deed 

12, “ Thus then, even m accordance with the theory of the eternality 
(of the Soul), you have, with reference to tbe result, the disappearance of 

8-9 la the first place, it is not possible for an eternal entity to be either tbe doer, 
or the egjpeneTicert as an eternal entity cannot but be free from all activity But even 
if we admit such characters, for the sake of argument, then too, inasmuch as at the 
time that the result is experienced, no person is found to have any idea of the action 
leadmg to that result, that he may have performed in his past lives, he cannot have 
an idea of any action bringing about any particular results either good or bad Hence, 
he could not be attracted to the performance of any actions with transcendental 
results , and that would mean a total cessation of all sacrifices, 

19 That 13 to say, we cannot be sure whether the results we are experiencing m 
the present life ^re the effects of actions performed by other Souls, or of those done by 
our own Soul And thus there being an inextricable confusion, one would be tempted 
to give up all saorifioea, hoping to obtain the results of those performed by others , 
specially as there would be nothing to convince him after the fact that the results he 
would experience m his future lives must he only those of hia own actions , because 
during hiB present life, he is never able to fix upon any relationship between the results 
he is experiencing now and the actions that he may have performed in his past 
lives 

U The person would not avoid an evil deed, because he would be unable to establish 
any connection between the evil effects he may he experiencing and any past deeds of 
his own. And thus he cannot be convinced that evil deeds bring about evil consequences 
And as he would not avoid evil deeds, when tempted to them by the promise of 
temporary pleasures, of which he is quite sure,— he would be unwilling to forego 
these pleasures in consideration of future evil consequences, the chances whereof he 
finds to be, at best, extremely doubtful 

U As shown above, it may happen that, even if the Soul be eternal, the person 
may not experience the result of hifl own deed^ whereas he may experience those of 
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what has been done (by the Sonl), and appearance of what hasnofc been done, 
exactly similar to wliat you have urged against the theory of non-eternalifcy , 
and consequently (since you cannot avoid the objection) it is needless to 
prove the eternahty (of Souls) 

18 Ite'ply This does not affect our theory because, for us, a lemem- 
brance (of the action) is of no consequence in the enjoyment (of its result) , 
as neither engagement in, nor avoidance of, an action is due to any lemem- 
brance (of it) at the time of the enjoyment (of its results). 

14 An idea (of a oeitain action leading to a desirable end), — the 
existence of which, as the means to engagement in that action, is sought 
after, — is already distinctly cogmsed, through the Veda, by the learned, 
before his engagement (in that action). 

15, Even subsequently to the performance of the action (at the time 
of the appearance of the result), people versed m the Scriptures do have an 
idea of the result being due to a particular action in some previous life. 
And it IS only such persons that ai’e entitled (to perform sacriffces). And 
as for unlearned fools, it does not matter if they have no snch idea 
(because such fools aie not in any case entitled to the performance of 
sacrifices) . 

16. Such ideas (or remembrances) need not, in every case, be amenable 
to all means of right notion , therefore the idea got at by one means of 
right notion cannot be rejected oii account of the fact of its not being got 
at by the other means 

other people’s actions. And inasmuch as this seems to be the only important objec- 
tion that you have urged against the non-eternaUty of Souls,— it is no use trjmg to 
prove theU eterrality, — as this too has been found to be open to the same objection 
IS “ A& nettheff ” — The process is as follows (1) the operation of the Per- 
former, (2) the Action itself, (3) the experiencing of the Result , and we find that the 
experience comes three degrees later than the original operation , and lienoe this lattei 
cannot be said to be due to that. 

W Even though one cannot have any idea, at the time, of the experiencing of a 
Result, or that of the Result being due to any particular action of his,— yet, the idea 
of a certain action leading to a certain desirable result is obtained by ns, from the 
Veda (where such causal sequence la distinctly laid down) , and this idea would be 
enongh to lead us to the performance of that action, for winch we would not stand in 
need of any i*emembianoe of the result having been actually brongnt about by that 
action (in a previous hfe). 

As a matter of fact, even at the time of experiencing the Resnlt, learned people 
do recognise its relationship to a previously performed action. And thi ^ there wonld 
be no hindrance to these people becoming engaged in saciifices , and as for ignorant 
people, it does not matter whether they do, or do not, perform any sacrifices 

I® It 18 true that snoh an idea is amenable to the Verbal Authority of the Veda , 
and this is enough to estabhsh its correctness ; notwithstanding the facts of its not 
being a^menable to Sense-perception, fnference, Ac 
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17, One who does not understand that from such an aotion such a 
result will accrue to him, must be an ignorant fool , and as such naturally 
he has no chance of pei forming tbe action (and hence even if he has not 
the idea necessary to lead him to a certain Vedic action, it does not 
matter). 

18 As a matter of fact, even though at the time of the en]oynient 
of profound sleep, we have no idea of the enjoyment being due to the 
softness of the bed we had prepared, — yet we are led to prepare our soft 
beds beforehand, 

19, And further, if one were to realise, at the time of enjoyment, the 
fact of its being the result (of a certain well-defined action), — then, as in 
the case of roads, &c., so in the matter of sacrifices also, the Veda would 
lose all its authority. 

20 Ohj . If your Souls be inactive (without any action), on ac- 
count of their eternality and all-pervadiug character, — and unmodifiable 
by pleasure and pain, — uhat sort of the cliaiacter of doer and enjoyei can 
they have ^ 

21, “ If it be held that at the time of the performance of an action, 
and at the time of the appeal ance of pleasure, &c , tbe character of the 
Soul IS transformed, tlien its eteinality disappears” 

22. Reply: We do not deny the applicability of the epithet “ non- 
eternal to the Soul , if “ nou-eternality ” mean only ‘‘liability to modi- 
fication ” , as such liability does not necessarily imply destruction. 

n “ No chance ” — because ifc is only the learned that are entitled to the perform- 
ance of Vedio actions {V%de Adh , III ) 

1-5 As a matter of fact, no such idea is necessary, at the time of the experience of 
tho result, for the taking up of an action 

1-9 If such an idea were possible, then it would be a case of connection between che 
Result and the Sacrifice being amenable to Sense perception and Invt.jiable Con- 
comitance Consequently, just as in the case of the Road, the fact of its connection 
with the convenient passing of the people is amenable to Sense perception , and hence 
the Yedio passage speaking of it comes to bo taken as a Valedictory sentence des^nb- 
mg a perceptible result, — so really in the same manner, m the case of Sacrifices also, 
the relation between these and their results being held to be amenable to Sense-per- 
ception, the Vedio passages declaratory of the Sacrifices would have to be taken as 
Valedictory sentences describing a well-established fact, and as such, the Veda would 
cease to be the sole authority for such sacrifices, 

SIO “ When he has no action, how can he be the doei ^ And when he is unaffected 
by pleasure and pam, how can he be the en^oyci ^ As the only objects to be enjoyed aie 
pleasure and pain 

81 “ If the principal character of the Soul can undergo a transformation, it cannot 
lo eternal 

88 We do not deny the SouVe liability to modifications , and if this is all that you 
mean by ‘ non-eternuhty,’ then m tluit case, wo could call the Soul ‘non eternal * 
49 
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23-25. If there ever was an absolute destruction of the Soul, then we 
could have the disappearance of the actions performed, and the appearance 
of those not performed by it. These, however, do not apply , if there be 
only a change in its condition, as from childhood to youth, &c , we find 
people performing or avoiding actions m this life accoiding as they think 
them to be productive, respectively, of either good or evil, at some other 
stage of his life. In fact in the case of no action do we find the result 
following at the same stage of the person’s life as at which it was per 
formed And since the Soul is not utteily destroyed, therefore people do 
not take the enjoym (of results) to be other than t\\Q doer (of actions) 
(even though there is necessarily a change in his condition). 

26, Accoiding to my theory the Person (i.e., the Soul), while passing 
through the difieieat conditions of pleasme, pain, &o., never, for once, 
relinquishes his character of an Intelligent substantial Entity, 

27. If modification (change of condition) were identical with total 
destruction, then, when a man m trouble would legain happiness, he would 
either lose all those (character of Intelligence, &c.), oi continue m a state of 
trouble (simultaneously with that of pleasure). 

28 Theiefore an entire continuance or an entiie cessation of all the 
traits of the Person (with the change in condition) being both impossible. 

What we object to, in the case of the Soul, is the assertion of its destruction. For 
certainly, the fluctuations in the surface of the sea do not bring about its deatr action , 
and like the sea, the Soul can never be destroyed, iiob\\ thstanding the endless 
momentary transformations that it undergoes. 

SJ-SB If the Soul were destroyed at death, the effects, accruing to one in the next 
birth, of actions performed in the previous birth, would be accruing to one who has 
not performed the actions , as the performing Soul will have been dead along with the 
performing body But we hold that Death means only a change in the state of the Soul , 
just like the changes from childhood to youth, from youth to old age. And certainly 
there is no gainsaying the fact that the person that performed the action (say of 
learning the alphabet) m his childhood is the same that is utilising it m his youth 
In fact all effects of one’s deeds affect him at a period of life other than that at which 
preciB^y the deeds are done , as the state of the person is undergoing momentary 
changes. 

S® During the various stages that the Soul passes through, it all along remains 
an intelligent and substantial entity That is to say, its inherent character remains 
the same. And mere changes in extraneous condition cannot mean desit uction 

87 <‘Or contintte, That is to say, in order to keep up the character of the 

Intelligent, , it would be necessary for it to keep to the same condition of pain , 
as change of condition would, for you, mean total desh nction 

S8 When a serpent has been lying coiled up in a circular form, and then resumes 
its natural form by uncoiling itself,— we have the character of * Snake* pervading all 
along, m both conditions, though the position has been changed In the same 
manner, m the case of a person who has been experiencing troublous times, if hio 
state changes and he becomes happy and contented, the character of the Person'^ 
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we must hold that there ib both partial continnaiice (as of the pemanent 
characters of Intelhgence, &c.)) and paitial cessation (as of the ephemeral 
state of pleasuic or pain), like the serpent in the diffei'ent positions of a 
circle, (fee, 

29. And the character of the and that of the enjoyer do not 
belong to the conditions (of the Personas life), but to the Peison who is 
the substrate of all the different states j hence it is always the doer that 
enjoys the result of the action, 

30. And as a matter of fact, on the appearance of a new condition 
(of life), the former condition docs not become totally destroyed, but 
being in keeping with the new condition, it merges into the common 
character of the Self (Intelligence, &c.) 

31. It 13 only the Individual conditions that arc contiadictory to one 
another. Over all of them, howevei, equally pervades the common 
character of the Soul ( Intelligence, &c.) 

32- 33. In the theory of the non-existence (^ e , non-eternality) of the 
Soul, however, the person performing an action, would know beforehand that 
‘‘I myself (i.e , my Soul, that peiforms the action at this moment) 
having been destroyed (the next moment), either its i esult would not appeal 
at all, or, if it appeals at all, it would affect some other soul than mine 
and hence he could never be tempted to peiform "'uy action , and as such 
the Veda would lose all its efficient tiustwoithiness. 

33- 34 Even if the upholders of pure Idea alone (the Bauddha 
Idealists) were to admit of anothei biitli (for the same personality), they 
could not but have the enjoyer (of the lesults of action) different from the 
performer (of the action itself), — because they hold the Ideas to be 
momentaiy (i e , one idea does not exist foi more than one moment) , and 
further, because, being devoid of action and omnipresence, one and the 
same Idea could not reside m any other body (than the present one , and 
hence the “ Idea ” that would perform the action in this life, could not 
exist in another body, in the next bath, at the time of the enjoyment of 
the results of that action). 

35 Ohj ' We hold that the ‘ Series ^ (of Ideas) that performs the 
actions would also be the enjoyer (of the results) ; and we could explain the 

Intelligence, &o — would remain the same throughout the two states, even though the 
states will have been changed, 

W If the said characters belonged to the state of life, then inasmuch as the 
person's condition at the time of the perfoimance of the action would not continue till 
the time of the enjoyment of its result, the enjoyer could not bo held to be the same 
as the doer According to our view, however, the common character of the Peison, 
Intelligence, persists throughout his life, and as such, the Pei sou remaimng the same, 
the enjoyer would always be the same as the doe ) . 

This series is eternal, as well as omuipreseu^. 
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diffeience among the moments ot Ideas in the same way as you have ex- 
plained the difference of conditions (of the Soul) ** 

36 Ee'ply In fact at is extremely hard foi you to prove the tact of 
(momentaiily changing) Ideas being the doer of actions extending ovei a 
long time , — specially when chore ai e thonsaads of Ideas (in your senes), the 
perfoimance of a single action by all these, would belike the Kula-lcalfa ” 
(in which an action extending over a long time being incapable of being 
finished by a single person, is finished by a large number of persons, one 
coming after the other) 

37. Then again, if the Series be not held to be different (from the 
individual Ideas constituting it), then the individual ideas (forming the 
Senes) being non-eternal, you could get at no doer (of any action) 

38 And (even if a doer were possible) he would be totally different 
from the enjoyer (which for you would be an altogether different idea, 
existing at the time of the enjoyment of the result of the action) ; and 
as such, you would have the fault of the result appearing in favour of 
an agent who never performed the action And we do not mge agpmst 
you tlie fault of the disappearance of the result for one who has pexfoimed 
the action, because (in accordance with your theory) there la none who 
can perform the action (and as such this latter fault does not apply to 
you) 

39 On the other band, if the Series be held to be identical (with the 
individual Ideas), then the mention of the word “ Senes ” Avould come 
to be only another expression fo^ the same individual Ideas , and the objec- 
tions against such a course have already been stated above And fuither, 
the Senes being itself a nonentity, could never get at the position of the 
pei former of actions 

40 If the Scries be momentary, then you have the same objections 
If it bo regarded as not momentary, then that would be an abandonment 
of your theory (of ever^ thing being momentary), and you would have quite 
a new Substance (other than Ideas, which are the only entities you admit of). 

87 Becaase it is necessary for the Doer to exist all along, from the comraencement 
of the action to its end, No such contmaauce would be possible for momentary 
tdeab 

88 There ts none who can perfornif^* — As shown in Kdnhd 37 

89 Nbn^ntii]/.*^~-*Inasmach as all individual ideas are being momentarily des- 
troyed, the senea oompnsing these oaunot but be a negative entity 

40 Same ohjeetion*’’’^! e., the impossibiUty of any one doer for an action lasting 
for any length of time, 

A new substance .*^ — And thus, too, ifc would be an abandonment of your theory 
that Ideas are the only entities, winch you hold to be niomentaiy Then, if the senes 
wexe to be non momeutaiy, it will have to be accepted as something other than tho 
Ideas themselves. 
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41. If tbe Senes be one, and yet non-diffeieut fiom tbe individaal 
Ideas, then we would have then identity as well as diffeience, as in tbe 
case of the cogniser and the cognised 

42 Theiefore the Senes must differ, either entirely or partially, 
(from the Individual Ideas) , and thus this series would come to be the 
same thing as the Soul (held by the VaigesJiihas and the Sankhyas) 

43-44. We could not have the notion that the ‘‘ Senes” (that en 3 oys 
the result) is the same (that performed the action), unless theie be an 
identity (between the two) As for instance, in the case of the Senes of 
Air, Lamp, &c , the genuine character oE the A.ir, &c , continues the same 
And a notion of identity, as {between tbe “ Senes ”) based on the fact of 
both of them having the genuine character of “ Cognition,” has been set 
aside in the chapter on “ Qunyavada^^ (Thus then, in accordance with 
your theory, the enjoyer cannot be the same as the perfm mer) And we 
have also set aside (in the chapter on Nii alamhanavMa) your theory of 
** Impressions,” which you hold to be left upon the mind by the actions 
we perform, for the purpose of bringing about their results. 

45 And no mind (or Idea) can, in accordance with your theory of 
Universal Momentarmess, continue for any such time as you hold the 
Impresaious to subsist And fuither, since your “ Senes ” is a noneutity, 
it can lu no way be “impiessed” upon by Actions, 

46 Even if you were to hold the result of the action to be enjoyed 
by the “Idea” piodnced gradually by a Series of Impressions (appearing 

“ Case of the Cogmsei and the Cognised ” — Ifc has been shown above, under 
Qunyavdda, that if the Cogniser and tbe Cognised were botb identical with Idea, then 
we would have differences in the Idea itself , inasmuch as, in that case, it would be 
identical with two different things , and along with this we would have an identity of 
the Cogniser with the Cognised In the same manner, the Series being identical with 
the Individual Ideas, all these Ideas would become identical , and at the same time we 
would have a difference in the senes itself, as this would be identical with different 
individuals 

*3 The Vai^ebhika holds that the Soul la an intelligent entity, different from the 
Cognitions 

48.44- You cannot explain how the set les is identical and hence you cannot prove 
that the En^oyei of the Result is the same as the Perfoimer of the Action 

Having in the above manner proved the en]oyment8 of Results, the Bauddha 
has recouise to the “Impression’* theory He holds that Actions, being raomen- 
tarily fleeting, can never keep on till the day of its final fruition The sense of 
the Kdi ifcd is that this loophole also is hnrred against you ; as it has already been 
shown to be untenable, under “ Nirdlamhanavdda ” 

46 You hold that the Impression continues from the time that the Action is per- 
formed to that of its fruition But inasniuoh as no mind could continue for such 
,time, wheieiti could the Impiession exist ? 

This lefers to the following theory “Though no single Impiession can last 
moie than one moment, yet, the Impression produced by the Action iti one Idea, will 
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one after the other), — then too, there being no identity between the 
enjoying Idea (and the performing Idea), yon would be clearly open to the 
faults of the disappearance of the result for one wlio has performed the 
actio? , and an appearance of it for one who has noi perfoimed it 

47. And further, it will be extieraely difficult for you to piove any dif- 
feiencc (of this enjoying Idea) from those brought about by other Series, on 
the ground of cause and effect Nor would that i emove the objections of these 
(disappearance of the lesult for one who has performed the action, &c., <fec ) 

48 If, even in the absence of any such causal relation, you were to 
prove (the identity between the enjoying Idea and the perfoiming Idea) 
m some other manner, — then, all other giouuds (of identity) that you 
can bung forward — such as the facts of their residing m the same Earth, 
having the common character of “Idea,” and so forth — would belong 
equally to all Ideas (and as such would establish an identity, not only 
between these two Ideas, but among all Ideas). 

49 In fact, even an idea of sameness (as in the sameness of the earth, 
), 18 not possible, without the continuance of one entity for some time 

(and as such it is not possible for you, who hold all entities to last only one 
moment). Theiefore it is wiong to asseib that the “ Senes ” (that enjoys) 
belongs to the same “ Person ” (Idea) that pei formed the action. 

pioduce another like itself in the next Idea, and so on and on, till the time of the final 
fiuition, and it is the last of this soiies of Ideas, whicli is to be accepted as the 
En^oyer of the Result ** The sense of the objection to this la that, even then, the 
Idea enjoying the Resnlfc would not be the same that performed the action 

41 If an Idea be held to be the Enjoyer, even in the absence of any identity between 
this Idea and that which performed the action leading to that Result, — then, any and 
eveiy Idea could be held to be such an enjoyer If you assert that, “ the capability 
of an Idea to en^oy is regulated by the relation of cause and effect, and as such no stray 
Idea could bo the Bnjnyei,"— tlien, m that cise, m acooidanoe with your theory of 
Mommtmy existed no such causal lelationship would be possible, — as we have 
already shown under the section on ^N\>)dlamhanavdda^ E^en if such a relationship 
were possible, it conld not save you fiotn the objection of disappeaiance, &o 

45 Any other reasons that you will bring forward will be found to apply to all 
Ideas , and as such they could nob prove the identity of the ^eifo) ming with the cn^oy 
iny Idea alone* 

49 In Older to avoid the objection of “ the Disappearance of the Result for one 
who has performed the Action, &c , &c the Bauddha has asserted that what enjoys 
the Result of the Action is the “ Series ” contmuons with the Idea that performed the 
Action, and as such the enjoyer would be the same as the Performer. But the En^joyei 
cannot be the same as the Performer, unless both of them had a common substrate, 
which would continue from the time of peiforraance to that of the appearance of its Result 
As a matter of fact, hone vei, no such continuance is possible foi the Bauddha who holds 
all things to have only a momentaiy existence , and hence he canuot reasonably hold 
the enjoyer to bo the same as the Peifoimei, and as such ho can uevei escape fiom 
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50. Because the words “ that'* — “which (when used together) can- 
not apply to different objects, therefoie even the upholder of the theory 
of the “ Senes ” of Ideas, must admit of a single permanent positive entity 
(like our “ Soul,” that could peivade Over, and be the substrate of, the 
Idea performing the action, and the Idea enjoying the result). 

51-52 Ohj. “ Just as tbe fatlier is tempted to perform actions for the 
accomplishment of ceitain results for his sou, though he knows the son to 
be other than himself, — so, in the same manner would the individual Ideas 
(be led to the perfoimance of actions, even though the results would be 
enjoyed by other Ideas) And just as the children of our people, though 
being as different from the pei-forming person as the son of this latter, 
yet do not obtain the results of that action, — so, in the same manner, the 
Ideas appearing m one Series ( would not enjoy the results of the action 
performed by an Idea appearing in another ‘ Senes ’) ” 

53. Be^ly But we are not cognisant of any such (disinterested per- 
formance of an action by one Idea, for the sake of another Idea obtaining the 
results). As for the father, he is led to support (and improve) his son 
in the hope of fulfilling a certain end of his own (support in old age). 
There can be no such motive in your case (because the performing Idea 
IS destioyed m a moment, and as such cannot hope to be in any way bene- 
fited by the results accruing to another Idea) 

54. People do not support their sons, &c., with any other end m view. 
And certainly, that {person or idea) which is destroyed cannot obtain any 
benefit from supporting its own line or series. 

55-56. One, — who, in accoi dance with the same instance of the father, 
&c , asserts the existence of another result (to distinguish the perform- 

60 There is no other means of getting rid of the aforesaid objections And if 
such a single peivading entity be admitted, it would be none other than what we call 
Soul 

6l.6» “ Senes”* Family } “Idea peiforming the Action *th© Father, “Idea ex- 
periencing the Result”* the Son, and “ Ideas appearing m other senes ”-= children 
of other families. 

66 6S Says the Bauddha Apart from the final result of the Action, which may not 
appertain to the Performing Idea, there is another result in the shape of the enjoyment 
by one member of the set les of Dhe result brought about by benefiting anothei . If a father 
benefits a son, m order that the son may impart a benefit on the other son (/». when 
the father exhorts the one not to beat the other), he has a certain end in view, though 
the Resnlt may not accrue to himself In the same manner, the only end in view 
of the Pei forming Idea may be the benefiting of another Idea which would bring 
about the fulfilment of some purpose of another Idea j though the result may not 
accrue to the Performing Idea itself ” This theory, however, is not quite tenable , 
because what could be the motive of the seooud Idea in benefiting the third ? If you 
make its end consist in the mutual benefit accorded to one another, then, such an assump- 
tion would go on without end , and the only possible resting-gronnd would he the 
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mg Idea), biouglit about by the benefit ot one membei' (^e, Idea of the 
same Series as the performing Idea), and enjoyed by another member (Idea, 
of the same senes), — could hare no lesfcmg ground, apait from tlie enjoy- 
ment of the result by the fiist (performing) Idea itself Nor do 3 ou accept 
any subsequent individual Idea to be exactly like the pei forming Idea (and 
as such thinking the result to be one following fiom its own action) 

57 The greater the distance of the appearance of the result, the 
gieatei* its liability to clestiuction, on account of the greater inteival 
(between tbe performance of the action and the appeal ance of the 
lesult). 

58 The bunging up of cbildien that we come across among animals, 
may be held to be due to their ignorance, but the action of knowing intel- 
ligent men cannot possibly be so 

59 It IS not possible for the Ideas to transfer themselves into ano- 
ther body (at re-biith , cf. K 84), inasmuch as we aie not cognisant 
of tiieir exit from the present body 

60-Gl Tbe flame &c , move from one place to another, only when 
they are blown upon by the wind ; whereas there is nothing that could 
niore an Idea from tlie body in which it has appealed (which is its cause) 
Being immaterial (foimless), the Idea could not by itself move from 
one place to another. And for the same reason (of iramateiiahty) it is not 
possible for the Idea to move about even while the Body is living 

enjoyment of the Heealb by the Performing Idea itself This, however, will not be 
possible for you , as you cannot, consistently with your own theory, admit the con - 
tmuanca of the Performing Idea from the time of the performance of the Action to 
that of Its Fruition j nop can you accept the existence of any other subsequent idea 
that could consider itself identical with the Performing Idea, and thereby consider 
the result to have followed from its own Action , as all subsequent Ideas are equally 
different from the original performing Idea , and the only entity that could point to 
any such identity would be the posihne one of the class * Idea,* which would not be very 
acceptable to you. 

67 The Performer can think the result to be his own, only if it follow contiguously 
With himself If, however, the Result be removed from him, then, the greater the 
degiee of the removal, the more will be the chance of Ins ceasing to think it his 
own , and as such there would be all the leas connection between tbe Pei former and 
the Result, 

69 Intelligent persons are led to action, only by the idea of the Action being capable 
of leading to a desirable end , and this has been shown to be impossible for the 
Baiiddha 

69 This IS not possible because of the immateriality of Ideas It is only a mateual 
entity that can either transfer itself, or be transferred, from one body to another 

«0-6l Even when the body la living, any motion of Ideas is not possible Because 
if the Idea were material and moveable, then, it would very often lose connection with 
the Body , as both are moveable, and both would nob be always moving together And 
this severenoe of connection might occ sionally make the body non-intelhgent. 
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62 An intennediate (subtle) Body has been rejected by Vindliya- 
yasin We too find no proofs of its existence, 

63 That the subtle body, endowed with all sorts of subtle forms, &o., 
is suddenly brought into existence (at death), and as suddenly disappears 
(at re-birth), is only an imaginary assertion 

64. Even if such a body existed, there are no grounds for believing 
in the movement (i.e , entrance) of Ideas into it And consequently the 
assumption of the Ideas being thrown into the next body is also ground- 
less. 

65. To assert that the Ideas exist in the embryo is a sheer piece 
of recklessness Since no sense-organs have been produced m the embryo, 
no objects can be cognised (by It). 

66 And of an Idea (or Cognition), we do not know of any other form 
than that of a cognition of obj*ects It is for this reason that no cognition 
is possible in a coma (even though the senses continue to exist) 

** Some people hold that the Ideas acquired by man during the preBent life are 
transferred to him at his future birth ; and in the interval, the Ideas continue to exist 
m a subtle Linga (Janra, which lies encased in the Body during life, and becomes dis- 
engaged from it at death, to ocoapy the next physical body of the Person And 
inasmuch as this subtle Body is the seat of Ideas, these latter can be easily transmitted 
from one body to another The Karika says that it has been shown by Vindhyavasin 
that such a subtle Body has no existence at all 

<8 Inasmuch as there is no cause for its sudden appearance, and as sudden dis- 
appearance, the statement must he regarded as a figurative exaggeration and not a 
statement of facts Because there is no Body apart from the five elements , and any 
Body composed of these cannot be subtle 

The Ideas being immaterial cannot enter into the subtle Body j and for this 
reason they cannot be transmitted to any other Body 

66 If the Ideas of one Body were to be transmitted to another, then, the embryo 
would be already possessed of the Ideas of the previous life , as a matter of fact, howe/er, 
the embryo cognises no objects , and in the absence of the objects of cognition, there 
can be no reason for asserting the presence of the Cognition or the Idea itself It 
might be asked — “ How is it that your eternally intelligent Soul does not oogpiise 
objects in the embryonic state P ” The reply to this is that, though our Soul is eter- 
nally intelligent, yet for actual cognitions, it stands in need of such accessories as the 
organs of sense, &o , and inasmuch as these do not appear m the embryonic state, the 
Soul is unable to cognise any objects Then, as for mental cognition, the mind too 
IS under the inflaenoe of hia former Karma , and as such its functioning is hampered 
m the embryonic state , but as soon as the sinister Karmic influence is set aside, con- 
sciousness is regained 

86 Inasmuch as, m a state of coma, there is no cognition of objects, we conclude that 
there is no cognition at all in that state , though the regaining of consciousness would 
indicate that certain cognitions existed m that state, yet, inasmuch as we find the man 
not recognising any objects, we conclude that there are no cognitions or Ideas in his 
mmd ; and this cessation of oogdition must be due to the cessation of the functioning 
of the sense organs. 

50 
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67 Nor can it be held that afc that time (in the embryonic state) the 
Idea continues in a state of latent potentiality Because, in the absence 
of any substratum for such potentialities, their existence cannot be admitted 

68. If the potentiality of Ideas resided in the material sense-organs, 
then these latter would have intelligence , and there would be no re-birth 
(inasmuch as the Intelligence and the Ideas would all die away with the 
death of the sense-organs, which being mateiial, would be bound to die 
with the Body) 

69 And further, (if the potentiality of Ideas resided in the sense- 
oigans) then, all Ideas would he brought about by the sense-organs them- 
selves, — these helping the manifestation of the potentialities by modification, 
discrimination, &c And hence the Idea could not be held to be preceded 
(and brought about) by another Idea (as held by the Idealist Bauddha) 

70 In the ^ame mannei , you could have no instance to prove the as- 
sertion that the first Idea (of a peison) after the embryonic s^ate e , at 
birth) has its origin in anothei foregoing Idea 

71 If in the embryonic state, the potentiality (of Ideas) be held to 
exist, without any substrate, for the sake of the accomplishment of subse- 
quent Ideas, — then, these would be nothing but (our) “ Soul ” under the 
name of “ Potentiality ” 

In fact, this potentiality cannot be anything other than the idea itself, according 
to the Idealist, 

We find that whenever intelligence is joined to the elements (e gr*, with the clay 
m the making of the jar), the object, jar, being developed out of the elements, we come 
to realise that the intelligence that took part in ita making is something other than, and 
to be duly discriminated fiom, the material form of the object And in the same 
manner, if the potentiality were to reside m the material sense-organs, then we could 
get at the Ideas (of which those were the potentialities) only by discrmainatmg the im- 
material factor from the material effects brought about by the senses themselves, and 
the appearance of the Idea could not, for this reason, be said to be due to any previous 
Idea 

*10 The Bauddha asserts that inasmuch as dm mg life we find all ideas to be due 
to some previous Idea, we can from this deduce the fact that the very first Idea that 
a person has at biith must be due to a previous idea, and as this lattei idea must have 
eitisted ip the embryonic state, we cannot but admit of the persistence of Ideas in tliat 
state ' The sense of the Karxha is that the Bauddha bases his argument upon the 
instance of the second and subsequent Ideas appearing at the birth, but as a matter of 
fact, these ideas are due, not to any previous Ideas, but to the sense-organs , and as such 
the argument becomes baseless 

71 It has been proved that the potentialities of Ideas have no substrates , hence the 
Kaiikd takes up the other alternative for consideration ** Boul ” — because we also hold 
the Soul to be without any suhsti ate^ and capable of moving from one body to the oihet 
And as the Bauddha holds his “Potentiality” to have those two oharaoteres bios, we 
admit the same entity, but with different names —we call it “ Soul ” while you napue it 
“ Potentiality.” 
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72 If we weie to assume any substi ate foi the potentiality, such sub- 
strate could be none other than the Soul And as a matter of fact, the e3::is- 
tence of Ideas, like that of dame, bubbles, &c , is not possible without a 
substiate 

78 Theiefore you must admit that there is a Person (Soul), bearing 
the potentialities of Ideas, and being eternal, omnipiesent, and capable of 
(migiating’ into) another body And as such, even though not actually 
moving, it would become connected with another body 

74? On account of its active character, the Soul comes to be the pei- 
foimerot sacrifices We do not bold “motion’^ to be the only form of 
action, as held by the Vuzfesht/uas 

75 It IS not always only such an action as inheres in (t e., belongs to 
the body of) the performei himselt, that can be performed by him All 
that IS expressed by a verbal loot would be an action (and hence motion 
cannot be held to be the only foim of action) , and we find that the cbaiac- 
tei of being the performer of an action belongs to a peison, even when the 
action pi operly belongs to (is performed by) another pei'son, (and therefoie 
it cannot be held that an action must always inhere in the performei 
himself) 

7t) Of the different forms of pure being and Idea, &c, (the immateiial 
factor) the Peison e , the Soul) himself is the diiect doer, and as foi the 
motion of the material factors (^ e , the body), these too are brought abou-fc 
only by his superintendence (oi guidance) 

77 As whatever actions aie performed by the body, the sense-oigans 

The proof of its eternahty consists in the fact of its being recognised as the 
same at different points oi time, and also of distinct Yedic declarations to that effect. 
And as it is not mateiial, it must be all-pervadmg, like the Akdga , and as such it could 
become easily connected with anotlier body , which could not be possible if it were 
mateiial and as such limited It is only a material object that lequiies movement in 
order to become connected witii new bodies The soul, on the other hand, being im- 
mateiial and all-pei vadmg, does not stand in need of any movement 

'I* This refers to the following objection . Being omnipresent, the soul could 
have no action , and as such it could not be considered as the performer of saonfices,’' 
The sense of the Kdixkd is that it is only action in the shape of movement that is not 
possible for an omnipresent entity , other kinds of action are qmte compatible with 
omnipiesence And, like the Natydyika, we do not reduce all action to the terms of 
‘ motion ’ 

There is no such rule as that all the actions that a person perforins, must neces* 
sarily appei tain to his own body For, we actually find that even when an action is 
-^foimed by one person, another person is also accepted to be its performer, by reason 
Oi his having eithei urged the formei to action, or helped him lu it 

'^6 Without the guiding Soul, there could be no movement of the hands, &o. And 
hence of tliese movements also the Soul must be regarded as the Performer* 
n “ With }egaicl to him*’ — i e , because he enjoys the lesults of all actions. 
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Ac , are all said to be done by the Person himself beoanse they are done 
with regard to him 

78 Since these — the body, sense-organs, Ac , — could Lave no action 
without their belonging to the Person, therefore even with regard to the mo- 
tion (of hands, &c ), they cannot be said to be the doers, inasmuch as they are 
nor independent (of the intelligence of the soul, eren in this form of action) 

79 Smce it is only such body and sense-organs, Ac., as are earned 
by the Person for himself by means of previous deeds, that can perform 
the actions, — ‘the character of being the performer of the actions must 
belong to the person, just as the actions peiformed by the 
(sacnficial priest) and the “ axe’' (have their real performers, m tlie fiist 
case, in the Person who engages the pnest and pays him for it, and, in tlje 
second, the person who uses the axe) 

80. Just as, in the case of the sacrifice, the action is held tp be per- 
formed by the mere instrumentality of the pnest, on the giound of the 
Veda declaring the buying” (of the priest) , so, in the same manner, on 
account of the Veda enjoining “ going” and othei such actions (which are 
not possible for the Soul itself directly), we accept them to be brought 
about through (the lustiumentahty of) the Body, Ac. 

81 For, just as the “buying” cannot apply to the Soul, so too 
“ gomg” cannot apply to it Therefore the fact of the Soul being the per- 
former of such actions, as declared m the Veda, must be accepted as beiog 
possible only through (the instrumentality of) somethmg else (in one 
case, the priest^ and m another, the Body^ ^c.) 

82. And again, just as in the case of cutting, which xesides in the 
wood, Devadatta is accepted to he the doer , so too, in the case of going, 
which resides m the Body, we could hold the Person himself to be the doer 

83. If it be urged that, “ in the case of cutting, the idea of the Person 

18 Deprived of the intoUigence of the Soul, these can have no action 

19 The meaning is that the Body, &o , are only the agents and instruments of 
action , and aa such these cannot be held to be the * doers * , as the ‘ Doei * is that peison 
who obtains these instruments, through his former deeds, and then uses them in his 
present actions 

W “ Buying *^ — engaging him and paying him for his services And as he is paid for 
the work, he cannot be the real ‘performer^ of the saorifioe And inasmuch as the 
** buying ” that is enjoined cannot apply to the master of the sacrifice, he cannot but 
accomplish the aacnfioe by engaging certain priests to perform the details for him. 
Similarly in the ordinary actions of immng, &c , enjoined for the person, not being 
found applicable to the Soul itself, we must admit of the instramentality of the Body, 
<feo , in the aooomphshmeut of these actions, which would not be possible without this 
inatrume ntality . 

8* Determmation and enstence cannot belong to the Body, just as the manipala* 
tion of the axe cannot belong to the wpod that is out by it 
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being the doer is based upon other actions ( that of Jmanipulahng the axe f i,), 
which belongs to the Person himself,’* — then (we leply that) in the case in 
question too (that of going, ), the idea of the Person being the mover is 
based upon determination and existence (which belong to the Soul itself) 

84 By the mere fact of its existence, the Soul becomes the doer of all 
actions in general , and it comes to he held to he the doer of particulai in- 
dividual actions, on account of the determination (of the Person) which 
affects each action sepal ately. 

85-86. And the action of all the agents, perforruiug a certain action, 
IS not identical , e g , the fighting soldier moves — the sword to cutting, by 
hia movements, the commander of the regiment (moves it) only by his 
word (of command) , and the King, who employs the servants, moves it 
at times by his mere presence 

87 Therefore even though the Soul may not itself move, yet it may 
be held to be the perforiner (of motion) , just as even though Devadatta is 
not cut (or pierced) (by the sword), yet he is held to be the performer (of 
the cutting) 

88-89 The taking of the present body, <fec , by means of the bodily 
actions (performed in his previous life) may he considered to be the 
actions of the Person with regard to his agency of the actions of his present 
-body, &c. And the actions of the previous life too may be held to he 

8^ By its msre existence, the Soul is the doer of all actions And it is held to be 
the performer of a particular action, when it is found that the action has been brought 
about by a special determination on the part of the Person 

86 88 And yet all of them are accepted to bo the performers of the action of cutting 
the enemies. 

81 In both cases, the idea of the Person being the doer is based upon the fact of his 
supenntendmg and gmding the action 

88.89 Even if it be absolutely necessary to hold that all action is m the form of 
motion, then too, wa could hold that the actions done by means of the hand, &o , by 
the Ego, m hia last life, are his actions with regard to the actions of his body m the 
present life, &o , &o The connection between the tw'O sets of actions lies in the fact of 
present bodily conditions &o , being the effects of the Ego’s actions in thr- previous life 
Just as we can trace no beginning in the use of the seed and the tree, so too none can 
be traced for the Creation , and the process must bo regarded as going on, eternally 
without beginning, and without end And on the dibappearance, &c ” This refers to 
the following objection “ The body of othei Egos is as different from the one Ego as 
hiB own body Consequently, if his actions were to be affected by those of his body , 
then, even when all his own actions will have been exhausted by fruition, he would 
still continue under the bondage imposed by the actions of the bodies of other Egos j 
and as such no Deliverance would be possible The sense of the reply as embodied in 
the Kdriihd is, that the Ego is affected by the action of hia own body, only because he 
imparts the guiding force to these actions, and as such, is himself, iQ a way, the per- 
former of them As for the actions of the body of the Egos, — as one Ego has no 
guiding force over the action of other Egos,— ‘they could not affect him. 
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brouglit about by the Body, &c , of the birth previous to it ; and these too 
by other Bodies, and so on And thus there is no beginning of these (and 
hence endlessness cannot be any fault) And, on the disappearance of all 
his own actions, the Ego cannot be affected by the actions of those bodies 
that aie not his own 

90 In the case of the measure pi escribed for the TIdumhaia Post, 
which IS to serve as the connecting link (between the Master and the 
Pi lest), — the application of the foim of the Sacrificing Ego is not possible , 
and hence his agency with leference to this must be thiougli the Body 

91. Therefore ^ust as the Scriptuie, though literally laying down the 

‘‘ Class fi.), IB made to refei to the individual (FnVii) (on 

account of the impossibility of the use of the “ Class — so the injunction 
(of the measure of the stick) though really lefeiring to the Ego, must be 
taken to apply to the Body, &c 

92. First of all (before giving its own reasons) the {BhasJiya men- 
tions and) refutes the aigucnents bi ought foi'*ward by others (VaigBshzkas)^ 
to ptove the) existence of the Soul ‘ Na ’ (in the BhasJiya) has to be 
separated from the following sentence (meaning that ‘ breathing, &c , ai e 
not properties of the Body'), because these (bieathing, <&c,), are unlike 
other piopeities (of the Body) 

93. Says the VaigEshilca *‘(If Breathing be denied to be a property 
of the Body, on the sole ground that it does not last as long as the Body 
lasts, then) the fact of not lasting as long as the Body lasts would also 
apply to leanness, &c And if it be held that ‘ leanness ' is only a parti- 
cular condition (of the Body), then we can hold ‘ Death * also to be the 
same," 

Iti IS prescribed that the Sacrificial Post is of the same size as the Master The 
Ego, however, is illimitable , and hence as no post of this ilbmitahle size would be 
possible, we are forced to have it of the size of his body. 

This refers to the Bhdshya ‘ We mfe) the existence of the Soul fiom heathing, 
&o ' The second half refers to the sentence * na pidnddayah gaihagunaiidhaimdnah ^ 
This latter sentence would mean that the 'breathi7tg^ &o are properties similar to those 
of the body. This not being quite admissible, the Kdrikd undertakes to explain it 
difierently The ‘na’ is taken as denying the foiegoing objection (that the heathing 
belongs to the , and then, as a reason for this denial, it is added * because the 

breathing, &o , are not similar to the properties of the Body, they cannot belong to the 
Body.’ These argnments, up to Kdnld 101, are expounded by the VaigesJnha And then 
up to K 106 we have the refutation of the Vaigeshika arguments from the Banddha 
standpoint, and lastly, from 107 the Mlmdnsaha* s own arguments are put forward 

W Zeannessj &c , appear and disappear, and as suoh cannot be accepted as conctjmi- 
tant and coeval with the Body “ Deaths &o — just as the Leanness of the Body, being 
only one of its varying conditions, reveifcs to it after the disappearance of the opposing 
condition of Patness,— so jOeath also, being a varying condition of the Body, might dis- 
appear,^ aud with this disappearance, the breathing, etc., might leturn 
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94 There is only this much of di:fference between the two cases- 
that even while the Body continues m a perfectly healthy state, the 
breathing, &c , cease (as in cases of sudden death) , and (of this cessation) 
there can be no other reason (than that the bieathing belonged to the Soul 
which has left the body). 

95- 96 “Because (1) a pioperty is destioyed when the substance 
itself IS destioyed, and (2) when theie is producrion of a contiadictory 
piopeity, then the foimer pioperty is lemoved fiom the substance, and 
forthwith destroyed. In the case of Death none of these two (causes 
for the deeti action of Bieathing) is, by any person, found to apply, 
iiid yet we find that even whi*e the Body is not destioyed (and remains 
intact), the Breathing, &c , cease altogether. 

97 “ Therefore we conclude that Breathing, &c , are not the pro- 
perties of the Body, — because these cease to exist, while the Body is yet 
seen to exist, —just like tlie odour of do wer-gai lands and sandal- paintings 

98 “Breathing, &c , having an existence external (to the Body), aie 
perceived by other people’s senses (and as such may be said to be the 
pioperfcies of some exterioi object) , but Pleasure, &c , having only an 
internal existence, aie not so perceived (and as such, they can point to the 
existence of the Soul) 

99 “ These ( Pleasure, <fcc , ) are always cognisable by such inferential 
marks as a happy countenance and the like If it be ui ged that — ‘ (the 
Pleasure leally belongs to the Body, but) is not perceived on account of its 
internal existence,’ — (we leply that) even on tearing open the Body (at 
Death) we do not find the Pleasure, <fec , there 

100 “ On teaiing open the Body, we can see the colour, &c., of the 

96- 96 All causes of the disappearance of properties are enumerated here, and as 
none of these is foopd applicable to the case of the cessation of Breathing in a healthy 
Body, we most admit that Breathing la a property, not of the Body, bub of the In- 
telligent Ego, that leaves the Body at death 

91 The Odour ceases even while the Body continues , hence it is accepted to be 
a property, not of the Body, but of the gailand 

98 This refers to the following ob]ection “ Breathing is found to consist of 
certain movements in the Air , and as such though it cannot be the pioperty of the 
Body, yet it can belong to the An , and hence it could not piove the existence of the 
Soul” The sense of the Kdnhd is that the explanation might bold good for the 
Breathing^ which, as having an existence outside the Body, is perceptible by other 
people’s senses Bub the Pleasure, &c , of the person, which are only inferable from 
Ins countenance, cannot be so perceived , and hence these could nob be attributed to 
any objects outside the Body 

99 If Pleasure belonged to the Body, occupying a position inside this latter, then 
at death, when the Body is torn open, we could see this Pleasure encased there In- 
asmuch as such IS not the case, We conclude that it belongs to the Soah and as suoh 
disappears with the Soul, at deafh 
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interior of the Body, but not Pleasure, 4c Therefoie, like the Mind, and 
the Will, these (Pleasure, 4c ), too cannot be regarded as properties of the 
Body. 

101 “ Pleasure, 4c , being properties, must have a substrate, like 

taste, 4c , and that -which is the substrate of these (Pleasure, 4o.,) is the 
Soul ” 

101-102 The Bawddfea replies “ One -who argues thus (as shown in 
Kankas 92-101) mnst be answered thus It is only when a certain entity 
IS established to be a property, that from the fact of its depending upon 
some other (substrate) we infer the existence of the object (or person) 
having that property. But for ns Pleasure, 4c , are not established to be 
properties (and as such these, cannot prove the existence of the Soul), 

103 How is it that the case of Remembrance (Memory), exactly 
resembling the case of Desire, is brought forward (in the Bhashya) as 
something diffei ent? Both (are equal, since both) equally do not" apply 
to nnperceived objects, and both can be explained as being dne to ‘ Impres- 
sion ’ ( VQsanS.) 

It cannot be urged that ** Pleasure hee no substrate, and such could not 
prove the existence of the Soul ” 

10 U 03 Eeginiimg with this, down to K 106. we have the refutation of the aboye 
Va^isUia arguments, from the standpoint of the Bauddha As the Bauddha does not 
admit of Pleasure being a Property, the argument based upon this supposition can 
have no force for him, 

108 The Bhashya, having establiebed the incapability of Pleasure proving the exls- 
tence of the Soul, puts forward Destre as the property that would estehlish its existence. 
This 18 thus explained in the Kotiks. ‘ Desire refers only to such an object as has been 
perceived before, and found to be agreeable. Thus this Desire cannot but belong to the 
same entity to whom this previons cognition belonged As a matter of fact, we do find 
a person desiring something to-day which he had perceived yesterday , and hence we 
mnst admit of the existence of an eternal entity, other than the Perceptions, which per- 
ceives the thing one day, and desires it on the next ’ To this argument, the Idealist is 
represented (in the Bhashya), as making the following reply " There is nothing that 
cannot be cognised by the means of Bight Notion, and as snob we cannot admit of 
any other entity save the Idea, so Destre also, as apart from Perception, cannot be 
proved to ns , and hence the mere existence of Desire could not convince us of the 
existence of the Soul. Then, as for the fact ot the dssiiinp entity being the same as the 
peiccmng entity, we could explain that on the ground of both-Desire and Perception- 
Monging to the same Senes of Ideas, the Desi,e being biought about by the Impressions 
left by the Pei ception ” H aving thus found Desire also unable to oonvinoe the opponent 
of the Sool'a existence, the Bhashya puts forward Memory, as affording the reason for the 
Soul s existence, the process of reasoning being the same as m the case of Desire And 
this also the Idealist is represented as rejecting on the same grounds as before It is 
wi a view to ihis that the KanXd asks—" When the grounds in support, as well as the 
ar^meiits against, ifemorv are exactly the same as those in the case of Desire, 
w y should the Bhashya have nnt forward Memory, after Desire had been rejected P ” 
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104-105 “ A Desire is produced by a mere rememhi ante (of the object) 

independently of any direct idea of the perception itself , and hence it is 
not necessary that the nominative of this (Desiie) should always be the same 
as that of Perception While, on the othei hand, B^ememhronce is always in 
accordance with , and hence its nominative is always the same 

(as that of Perception) , and it is foi this reason that the case of Bemem- 
hrance is hi ought forward (in the Bhashya) again (^ e , even after the refuta- 
tion of the capability of Desue) 

106 “ In this case (of Remembrance) too, since the Impiession (that 
causes Remembrance) is in the same ‘ Senes’ (of Ideas), — therefoie we 
can explain Biemembrance (as being due to the same Impression), even 

hough it be different (fiom Desire) ” 

107 The arguments of othei theorists (for proving the existence of the 
Sonl) being thus rejected, the Bhashya proceeds to show that the Soul is 
itself directly cognisable by the notion of “ I ” 

108-109 Though, in the asseition I go,” the word I ” refers to 
the Body, inasmuch as it is the Body that goes^ going being impossible for 

lOi.106 These 'Kdrihds point out the difference between the cases of Desire and 
Memory It otten happens that one man peiceives an object and ftnds it agreeable j and 
then he descnbes it to another person, ^vho comes to have a Desire for that object , and 
thus it 18 not always the case that the desii mg entity is the same as the perceiving en 
tity In the case of Memoiy, however, the person lememhering an object could noi but 
be the same that had previously perceived it 

1^5 This Kdiikd points out the giounds on which the Idealist i ejects the capabiliDy 
of Memory establishing the SouVs existence The Impression that causes the remem- 
brance, (and which is the basis of jVemoiy) always oocms in the same ‘ Series of Ideas ’ 
as thatj which canses the JOmre Consequently, even though the caoe of Remembrance 
might differ from that of Desiie^ in the point shown in the previous EdriJcd, yet, inas- 
much as the fact of being brought about by Impressions is common to both, the giound of 
refutation too would be exactly the same in both Just as the case of the desiring entity 
being the same as the perceiving entity has been explained on the giound of the Desire 
being brought about by an Impression occurring in the same ‘ Series ’ as the Percsphon-,— 
So, in the same manner, we could also explain the fact of the remembering person being 
the same as the pei ceivivg one, on the ground of the Remembrance being due to the Im- 
pression occurring in the same ‘ Senes’ as the ouginal Peiception 

107 With this Kdiikd begins the explanation of the Wimdnsa'kals own aiguments for 
proving the existencje of the Soul In accordance with this theory, the Soul is the 
object of the notion of ‘ I ’ which is diiectly perceptible by the Senses, and does not rest 
upon mere Inferences 

108.109 Though the ' I * m ‘ I go ’ may be taken to refer to the Bod v— and similarly the 
fact of our remembenng a thing to day as it was peiceiied some days ago, as also the fact 
of onr recognising a certain thing as being the same that was perceived by ue a few days 
»go,&o ,&o.— all these may be explained, somehow or other, as being due to ‘ Impressions 
appearing in the ^Series of Ideas,' &o , &c — ^yet the recognition of one's ortn self as being 
the «>nTne to-day as xt was yesterday, ‘^annot be e'^plamed except by postulating an eternal 
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the Soul,— aad though Bemembrance and BecognUion, with regard- to other 
objects, may be due to “Impressions ” yet the recogfwtiton of the Ooqninng 
Self (by itself as being the same to-day as it was yesterday) is hard to be 
got at’ (by '* Impression,” &c ) 

110 It cannot but be admitted that in the assertion “ I know,” the 
“ I ” cannot but refer to the Zwower,— this Knower may be eithoi tlie “ Idea” 
(as held by the Bauddha) or the suhslrate of the Idea, the “ Ego ” (or " Per- 
son ”) 

JU.122. The applicability of Intelligence to the material elements 
mating up the Body and the Senses, &o —considered either as one complete 
whole or severally (each element by itself), oi as having been modified into 
a particular shaped Body to be discriminated from othei material objects. 
Body, &o ,) — has been rejected by the Ssnkhyas and othei s, on the grounds 
of the Body (1) being impure, (2) being a pai'ite whole, (3) having a 
shape, (4) being material, and (5) being a Body,— like material elements 

Soul. Thus than, it is the recogmtion o/ fhe Self that is bionghfc forward by the SUshya 
as a fact proving the existence of the Soul It cannot be denied that the object of the 
previons cognition, and that of the snbaequent recognition are one and the same Con- 
sequently, even if you have recourse to ‘ Impressions,’ these must be held to be brought 
about by the previous cognition of tbe Soul 

no In the case of ‘ I go ’ we admit of tbe fact of tbe ‘ I ' referring to the Body, only 
because is not possible for the Soul But m the case of ‘ I know the case is quifco 

tfao reverse, the * I ' refering directly to tbe Soul , ae it is the Soul alone to which 
^Knowing » could apply, as it could nob apply either to the Body or to the Sense organs 
The word * I ' therefore must bo taken as referring to the Knower , and we shall prove 
later on— in K 116 et seg —that the Idea cannot be the Knower ; and hence * I ' cannot 
but refer to the Soal. 

111 118 Conaideied either as one complete, *The question is— Does Intelligence 

belong to each of the elements composing the Body, or to all of them, considered as one 
composite whole P As a matter of fact, it is not found to exist m the elements, earth 
and the rest, whan these exist separately by themselves Nor can it exist in all of them 
taken colleotively , because that which does not belong to the parts cannot belong to tne 
whole For tlie same reason the Intelligence cannot be regarded as belonging to these 
modihed into a particular ooiporeal shape, for the purpose of being discriminated from 
other Bodies Because even then, the constituents of that shape remain the same earth 
or tbe rest, which have been found to be devoid of Intelligence Thus then, innamttoh 
as Intelligence cannot belong eithei to the Body or to the Sense-organs, these cannot be 
regarded as the JSmomf refen ed to by the ‘ I ’ m the sentence ‘ I know ' The * impurity * 
of the Body consists m its being made np ot the three attributes— Saiit a, &o Just as che 
elements, having the aforesaid foui pioperties — being a partite whole, —a,rQ devoid of 
Intelligence, so must the Body niso be , as this also has the said four properties And 
just as the dead Body, having all the characteristics of the Body, is found to be devoid 
of Intelligence, so also must the living Body be regarded to be , because there is no dit" 
feienre between the mateipil constituents of the dead Body, and those of tlie living 
one. 
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(which IS an instance applying to the first four pi emises) , and like the dead 
Body (which is an instance applying to the last pi emiss) 

113 If all (the material elements constituting the Body) had Intelli- 
gence, then all being equal (in impoitance) could not be related to one 
another And if only one of them had intelligence, then the fact of the 
other (elements) being its auxiliary would become incompatible 

114 An embodied whole and a shape could never exist, except for 
the pui’pose of some other entity. If we have a distinct e^ijoying (expe- 
riencing) Agent (in the shape of the Soul apart fiom the body), endowed 
with Intelligence, then the incompatibility ceases 

116- 116 If the knower were only an Idea^ then your knower would 
be a momentary entity , and then there could be no recognition of any pie- 
vious cogniser (being the same as the one at the pieserit moment) as that 
“ I knew this before, and I know it also now ’’ 

117- 119 Because of this (recognition), which “ Idea-moment would 
be the object ? With legaid to the previous event (cognition m the past) 
we would have the notion “ 1 knew ” , and then the asseition “ I know it 
also at the present moment ” could not be true (with re|erence to the same 
cogniser), because the “ Moment- idea (that cognised the previous idea) does 
not cognise the present Idea (since the past idea must have disappeared in- 
stantly, and as such could not cognise any idea at the present time) And 
a cogniser at the present time is known from the assertion “ I know ” , and 
in this case, the assertion “ I knew it would not be true (with regard to 
the present cogniser). Because the present cognising Idea could not (have 
been present at any past time, and as such could not) have cognised 
(the object) iii the past If both (the present and the past cognising Ideas) 
were to be the objects of (recognition) then both would be false, inasmuch 

“ Hfiuld not he related^ ’* — Those that are equally jinportanfc cannot bear any 
relationship) to one another, — as declared by Jaimini in the Sutra — * Subsidiaries, all being 
equal, in that they are subservient to otheis, cannot bear any relationship to one another ” 
(1^1 — iv — 13) If one element were intelligent, then, it would not require the aid of 
the others, and the Body would be constituted by that one element only 

Il4r Of 8ankhyahdr%kd 17 

11^ With this begins the refutation of the Bauddha theory that the “Idea” is the 
knower, 

llU-19 Both would he false — The past and the present cognising Ideas being 
(irryour opinion) different from one another, conld not be the object of the Bubsequent 
recog mhon Because this could be possible, only if both the cognising Ideas had joint- 
ly cognised the object, both on the fornu.r ^^^oasion and on the present one This, 
however is by no means possible , because the Resent Idea had no existence on the 
former occasion , nor could the past Idea exist at the present moment According to 
ns, the Soul that cognised on the former occasion is the same that cognises at the present 
moment , and as such BecogntHon is only natural. 
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as both of them did not cognise it in the past, nor do tbey botb coguii^e 
it at the present moment 

120 The ‘‘ senes’^ (of ideas) cannot be said to be the object of Recog- 
nition , because none of the two forms (past and present) can possibly 
belong to it As the senes did not cognise it m the past (as it did not 
exist at the time of the fiist cognition), nor does it cognise it at the pre- 
sent moment, because of its iion-objective (unieal) chaiacter 

121- 122 Nor IS theie any common element in the past and present 
cognising Ideas (as the Bauddha does not admit of any class notion) If it 
be uiged that Recognition is due to similanty^ — then, we could not have any 
recognition in the case of dissimilar ideas , as in the case “ T knew the cow 
before, and (the same) I know the horse now 

122- 123 If it be urged that both have the common character of being 
the cognise? — then, that would also belong to othei persons, and, then, in the 
case of the cognition of all men, we would come to lecogmse the “ I/* 

123- 124 Even if both these (cognising ideas had the similarity of) 
appealing in the same “senes” (of ideas),— then, too, all the recognition we 
could have would be m the form of “ That,” — just as we have with legard 
to the cognitions of other peisons, or with legaid to external objects like 
the jar, &c (when seen twice), 

124- 125 “Impressions” are able to bring about the recognition of 

180 2^on‘ohjective character Becanse, according to the Bauddha, the “Series’* 
cannot he permanent , nor can it he momentary , as it is held to consist of many moment- 
ary Ideas And as each this “ Senes ” cannot be regarded as non objective, or unreal 

181-S8 The Bauddha does not admit of any such class as “ Idea ** “ Dissimilar ** 
— mthe case cited, the ^ eiuows cognition is that of the coio, and the present one is that of 
the hoise t consequently there can be no similarity between the two cognisers, on the 
ground of the cognitions, which are not similar to one another , and hence the recogni- 
tion of the cogniser of the ^present cognition as being the same as that of the p? evious 
one cannot be said to be due to similarity 

m 23 xf the mere fact of both being cognisors weie sufficient ground for the re- 
cognition of one as being the same as the other, then, inasmuch as one person would 
be as much a cogniser as another person, we would come to recognise the two persons 
as identical , and this would be an absurdity , as it would mean that, whoever the 
cogniser may be, he would always be recognised as ‘ I ’ M 

128.84 Granting that the two cognising Ideas have the similarity of appearing m 
the same “ Senes,” and that aa such one could be recognised as being the same as the 
other,— even then, we could recognise the present, as being the past, only in the form 
this IS that f * and we could not have any notion of ‘I* in it Because the Cognition is 
as much different from the *1,’ as another person’s Cognition, or as any external object 
Consequently, the recognition laid down by you cannot explain the recognition of the 
“I” m the asseitiou-'I who see the cow to-day am the same that saw the horse 
yesterday.* 

184 85 YVe admit the ability of the Impressions to bring about the r^oogmtioa of 
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the coqmser , but they cannot biine^ about, with legard to 'in object, the 
idea of something that it is not, foi “ Impiessions'^ are not a cause of mis- 
taken notions (and the notion with regard to an object as being something 
that it IS not, cannot but be a mistaken one) 

125-126. And the notion of ‘‘ I ” is not a mistaken one, as it is not 
set aside by any subsequent cognition, and natui ally, this notion of “I*' 
cannot refer to any other object than the cognise'i^ as we always find the 
cogmser to be known by the notion of ‘‘ I 

127 The notions of “ I,” — as in “lam heavy, or fat, or lean, &c 
wlien taken as referiing to the Body, — must be held to be mistaken ones 
Because the fact of the Body being di:ffeient from the “I” is proved by 
such assertions as that Body is heavy, &c 

128 With regard to the sense-organs too, we find that they are al- 
ways spoken as being different fiom the “ I ” — e g , in the asseitions “ this 
my eye is so and so,’* “ my mind is wandering,** and the like. 

129 Thus then, the fact of the body not being the cogmser having 
been established, if there be any notion of identity (between the cognising 
“ I ’* and the Body), even when the one is different from the other, tlien 
this cannot bub be a mistake due to extieme pioximity (of the cogmsei 
with the Body) 

130 The idea of Soul,^^ indicating difference (between the soul 
and the “ I ’*), must be explained as being due to the diffeience (from the 
soul) of “ cognition,’* which is a state of the soul (and hence often spoken 
of as such) 

131 Of the word “My ” (^ e , “ I **) the direct denotation can be none 

the piesent cogmser as .Jentical with the past Bnt such recogLifcion conid be possible 
only when the two oognisera would be identical On the other hand,lwhen there la a 
distinct diflcerence between the two (andthe JBaiidci/ia has failed to prove the r identity), 
then, m no case could the one be recognised as the other, — even by means of Impres 
Bions, specially as such a recognition could only be a misconception 

We always have an idea of onr own self whenever we cognise an object to 
be the object of the notion of * I * Hence the notion cannot lefer to the Body 

hiT ' I am heavy” always means that “ m> body is heavy” Coiiseqaenbly the 
notion of ‘I’m this expression, when made to refer to the Body alone, apart from all 
notion of one’s self, cannot but be false If there were no difference between the “ I ” 
and the Body, the'- we could have no such notion as * my ’ hndy, and the like 

189 ** noHon of identity ” asin ‘ I am heavy * 

I’iO This lefers to the following objection “ Just as we speak of my lody, so we do 
also of my ’ionl^ and this would prove that the Soul -is aomething other than the I” The 
sense of the reply is tliat ‘ niy-Soul,’ ==my cognition, — cognition being a condition of the Soul 
IS spoken of as the ‘ Soul ’ , and ceitamly the cognition is something other than the * I ’ 

181 Jforesaid cause/^ le, the fact of the cognition being diffoient from the ‘I,’ 
and yet being spoken of as ^ Soul,’ on account of the Cognition being a particular condi- 
tion of the Soul. 
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other than the “ Soul ’’ , therefoie the notion of diffexence (expressed in 
“ My soul **) must be due to the aforesaid cause, and the difference is due 
to the difference of “Cognition,*’ (and therefore the expression “My 
soul ” cannot be taken to point to any other soul than the one expressed by 
the “1” inthewoid“My 

132 Those alone, who have no knowledge of the diffeience (of the 
soul from the Body), can have a notion of “ I ” with regaid to the Body 
But even in this case (they have this notion with regaid to the Body, only 
because) they thmh the body to he the SouL Hence the notion of “ I ” must 
always (be accepted to) refer to the Soul 

133 Those, however, who have a knowledge of the difference (be- 
tween the Soul and the Body), have no notion of “ 1 ” with regai d to the Body 
And as for the notion of “ I expressed m “ I know,” this isnevei set aside. 

134 For, if this notion weie absent in the Yogis^ how could they 
have ary ideas, while instructing then disciples ? And we do find them 
thus engaged (in instructing) , therefoie we must admit that they are 
cognisant of the “ Soul ” 

135 In a case where only a half of a certain sciipture, &c , has been 
learnt, if one weie not to have any idea that “ I have learnt this much,” then 
(when taking up the study of the work after some time), he would have to 
leain from the beginning again 

136 Thus then, we would have a i ejection of the theory of the non- 
existence of the Soulf by means of the afoiesaid Becoqnihon'i (of the Soul), 
experienced by all persons. And the following are the couutei -arguments 
(against tlie arguments, bi ought foivvaid by the other side, to deny the 
existence of the Goal). 

138 Thongh they think the Body as ‘I,* yet, inasmuch as the Body is also thought 
of as the OogmseTf aud aa eternal, &c , &c , — they make no difference between the 
Body and the Soul , aud thus for them, the Body being identical with the Soul, it is 
only natural that the notion of ‘ I* should refer to tne Body , andm this case, this would 
not be adveis© to the notion that * I ’ refeis to the Soul 

183 * As foi the notioTif ” Tins refers to the following objection “People who 
have reached the highest grades of knowledge, ce ise to have any notion of * I ’ with le- 
gard to the Soul also, consequently the Soul too cannot be rightly regarded as the ob- 
jective substiate of the notion of ‘ I The sense of the reply is that, though the notion 
of * 1/ as expressed m * I go,’ * 1 i nn,’ &c , is set aside by a troe knowledge of the Soul, 
yet such notions of ’ I ’ as are expressed m 'I know,’ are never found to be rejected 

184 Wfe find even the great mastei of Yogis imparting instmcbions to Arjuna, and 
talking of himself as — “ I am the origin of this Univeise, <fec , &c ” 

186 w& find that one who had learnt the first half at some previous time, takes 
np the other half at a future time This would not be possible if there were no one 
Soul occupying the Body of the person, during the time extending over the complete 
period of his study 
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187-139 (1) The cogmser, known as the I ” yesterday/is the same 

that coT\tinnes to day, because — the cogmser of yesterday is known as 
the “ I, like the cognisei of the present time (2) The present cog- 
nisei must have been the cogmser yesterday, — because ifc is a cogmser, 
or because of the aforesaid reason (^ e , because it is known as the ‘‘I — 
like the cogmser of yesterday (3) Or, we may have the arguments based 
upon the “ cognitions ” themselves as the minor term all cognitions of the 
“ I” happening to-dny or yesfceiday have one and the same object (Soul), 
— because they are all the cognisei 's cognitions of the “ connected with 
one and the same “ series ” (of Ideas), — like any oidinary single cognition 
of the ‘‘I” 

140 One who would seek to know the Soul by the help of the Yeda 
alone would find himself conti adicted by ceitain contradictory texts , hence 
the citation of the Ihdhmanas (with a view to explain away the contra- 
dictory passages) 

141. The Injunctions (of Sacrifices) themselves, standing in need of a 
permanent Soul, indicate its existence on account of the inexplicability 
of the Injunctions in case of the non-existence ot the Soul , and the texts 
cited only serve to stieugthen the idea of the Soul, indirectly indicated 
(by the Injunctions) 

142. It being nsked — “ (if the existence of the Soul be ludicated solely 
by Vedic Injunctions and texts), when the Word ceases to indicate tlie 
Soul, by what is it manifested ? — ^tbe reply is given by the text — li; is 
self-luminoub, meaning that The Soul is manifested hy Itself 

143 By saying that it is mcognisable,” in general, — the meaning 
would seem to be that it is so I' incogmsable) by all persons (including 
even the Ego himself) But the assertion of self-luminosity ” distinctly 
indicates its incogmsability hy others 

144 When an ol^ect (the ^ gamy a *) is cognised by means of another 
object (the ‘ Oow ’), we have a case of jpme Analogy (or Simile). Where, 

157-1S9 The Kdrika puts forward another argument based npon the “ Cognitions ** ■ — 
“ yesterday’s cognitions were those of the Cogmser known to-day, — becnnse they are 
cognitions like the series of to-day’s cognitions.” 

Having established the existence of the Soul, hy means of reasonings, the 
Bhdshya has brought forward certain Vedio texts m support of the same, and the 
Kdiikd shows the use of this citation of authorities Contradictory teats”—- such as 
‘ napretya, &o * (‘ There is no consciousness after death’) 

I*! As shown above, the attainment of Heaven would not be possible if there 
were no Soul Hence it is absolutely nece<isary to accept the existence of the Soul, 
for the sake of the Injunctions of actions leading to Heaven, &o , &o 

148 “ Word ceases » e , when the texts are not being pronounced. 

144 This refers to the Bhdshya quoting the sentence — * I cognise the Soul to be as 
you cognise it to be * This is objected to on the ground that there can be no Analogy m 
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on tlie other hand, the eimilarity is indicated by Words alone, there we 
have a case of “ Analogy ” and ^ Yeibal testimony (combined) 

145 We become cognisant of othei people’s Souls, by obseiving their 
methods and actions, such as are not possible without the Soul , — and also 
of such cognition of other people’s Souls as has been shown by Inferences 
(in K lo5 f 1 ) 

146 The text theie is no consciousness aftei death ”) embodies an 
objection urged by Maitreyi, who had necome confused by vauous pass- 
ages in the Upanishsds, declaiingtbe Soul to be existing and non-exishiig, 
perishable and impenshahle , and (the text “This Soul is imperishable” 
embodies) the statement (by Tajnavalkya) of the final well-ascei tamed 
fact 

147 'J’he Soul, by Itself, is impeushable And perishability be- 
longs to ( its connection with) the senses, &c , together with the capabili- 
ties (of Bharma Siud Adharma) And the “absence of consciousness” 
(mentioned m the passage “theie is no consciousness after death”) refers 
to the Material Senses, (fee (the meaning being that after death, the Soul 
ceases to have any cognition through the mateual sense-organs and body, 
&c ) 

148 Thus has the author of the Bhdshya, with a view to refute 
Atheism, established, by means of reasonings, the existence of the Soul 
And this idea of the existence of the Soul (^thus obtained) comes to b-^ 
strengthened by studying the Vedanta (^.e , the XJpamshads). 


Thus ends the Section on Atma-vada 


Thus ends the 5th A phot ism. 


a case of Verbal Assertion The Kdiika ndraits that tins is not a case of pure Analogy , 
it IS one of Analogy and Yerbal \uthoiifcy combined 

The passage just qtiot^^d speaks of one^s own Soul as cognised through its 
similarity to other men’s Souls , and the Kfn ild shows liow we become cognisant of the 
Souk of other people 
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APHORISMS VI to XXIII 

On the I!te7nality of Words. 

1. Questw7i vVlien, even in accoi dance with the theory of non- 
efcei nality of Words, nienningvS are compreh ended from Woids, and the usage 
too 13 without beginning, why should you insist upon the eternahty of 
woida P ” 

2 Anstvei Tiue the theorists (holding non-eteinality ) do desire 
such compi ehension of meaning , siiii, we have to examine their leasomngs, 
because tlie meie fact of acceptance by otheis cannot be legarded as 
sufficient ground for validity 

3 When the Woid is momenhii^y (as held Dy the Banddlia)^ then 
it IS incapable of giving any sense Consequently, if the compi ehension of 
meanings from momentary woids be sought to be established, by means of 
aiguments, then the corapi ehension of the Veda would become groundless 

4 In the face of the gioundlessntis of these comprehensions (of 
meanings of Woids), we conld ha\e some lefuge in the case of percept- 
ible objects (which aie amenable to sense-oigans, and as such, aie not 
totally dependent upon verbal expiession) As foi JDhaima, ho^^evei, 
depending as it does solely upon the Veda, it would lose its ground alto- 
geHiei 

5 And we should also 1 eject the theory of an eternal usage being 
based upon objects liaving a beginnmg (and as such necessarily peiish- 
able) In th'' case of the use of the ja"”, the idea of the (perishable) zndz- 

8 A momentary word can have no relationship with anything, and as such, 
cannot afford any meaning If, m the face of such incapability, the Yedic sentences 
were to give a sense, it could only be in arcoi dance with a human convention But 
any such convention is held to be inapplicable to the Veda Hence the Yeda would 
become meaningless 

8 Woids being momentary cannot be the objects of otcina^ usage Though we 
find nn eternal usage— m the shape of the fefchiu(i of tnr'Ly — in the case of the jar, 
yet such eternality is based only upon the idea of the duhti jai/ which is eternal, 
The notion of the mdimdual jar being an ob 3 ect of eternal nsnge is a mistaken one, 
for cextainl} any single jar could nevei be ihe object 0 / eternal usage 
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Mual jar is a mistaken one, as it really pertains to the class ‘‘]ar’’ 
(wkioh IS eternal) 

6 We can have eternahty of only such a nsage as is based upon 
an unchangeable eteinal entity. In the absence of one such unchange- 
able eternal entity (m the shape of the Class)) there is nothing that could 
be the substratum of such eternahty 

7. And fuither, we can admit of no usage other than what is gener- 
ally recognised Therefore it is for the sake of the validity of the Veda, 
that we seek to prove the eteinahty of Woids. 


Ohjechons against the eteinahty of Woids (embodied in Sutias 6-11) 

8 “ Since there is mutual invariable concomitance between non- 

etemality and heing caused^ the Sntias lay down arguments m support of 
one of these 

9, “ Words are caused, — because many of ns recognise it, simultane- 
on sly, in diverse places, in one and the same foim, — like the tracing of 
letters in writing 

10. Or (the Sutra may be taken to mean that) there is a difference 
(lu the same word as pionounced by di:ffierent persons), because they 
are simultaneously recognised , and because theie is this diveisity (or 
difference), the Woid must be caused Because a single object cannot be 

® It IS only an eteinal entity that can be the substrate of eternahty, anything 
else does not exist long enough to serve as such a substrate 

*1 We find all usage to be based upon notions of Glass — and not on those of Indivi 
duals {mde supia) 

8 I'rom this Kdnhd down to K 18, we have the explanation of Sutras 6 to 11, 
embodying the arguments against the eternahty of woids These Siitias are (1) 
Some say that the Word ts caused^ hecanse it is peiceptihle only after an ejfoit-^* (I — i — 6) , 
(2) ** Because it does not peisist^^ (7), (3) “ Because of the application of the woid ^ make * 
with regal d to it ” (8) , (4) '* Because it is found to he pi onounced by many pet sons at one and 
the same time " (9) , (6) ‘‘ Because it undergoes change ” (10) , (6) ^‘Because it is intensified 
hy a multiplicity of speaker s^^ (11) Kdiihd 8 refeis to an objection uiged against 
Sutra 7 This Biltia seeks to prove the non- eternahty of words, while what the 
preceding Sfftia 6 lays down as the conclusion to be proved is that the woid is caused 
The sense of the Kmikd is that it is a well-known fact that whatever is caused is also 
non-etemal, and mce lersd , and as such the aigument that proves the one aleo proies 
the other 

® This explains Sutra (9) 

10 One and the same word — “ Cow ” f i — is recognised, at one and the same tune, 
by many persons , and unless it be Ul pervading, like Maqa, this would not be pos- 
sible, — specially if the words lecogmsed by different persons be non-different from one 
another , but as a matter of fact, we do find them to be different , and as such the 
word cannot but be regarded as caused by the effort put forth by each person. 
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cognised simultaneously in diffeient places, unless it be an all-pervading 
entity (like Akctga) 

11. “ And that the Word is not an aU-pervading entity is proved by 

the fact that in a single place it is perceived in its entirety, like theyai, &c 
Therefore the word (^Cow’ fi) uttered by one person must be (held to 
be) different (fiom the same word as uttered by another person). 

12 “If the word (‘Cow’ fi ) weie one only, and as such neces- 
sarily existing in one place, — then, when it would be used by one person, 
it could not possibly exist in the mouth of another speaker, ]ust as the 
mouth of one person (cannot belong to another peison). 

13 “ As, on the other hand, if the vvoid be held to be a caused entity, 
then, since the actions (efforts of individual speakeis) aie different, it is 
only natural that the effects of these actions should be different fiom one 
another And the notion of all these being one, must be held to be due to 
their extreme similaiity (of foim), — when the fact of their being different 
fiom one another is so cleai. 

14 “ Then again, if the Woid were eternal, there would be no 
ground for the mistaken notion with regard to it (in the shape of 
sameness, &c ) And the unity of the Woid,— sought to be proved in the 
passage “ verily it is the positions (of the word) that axe different, and not 

An all-pervading entity, like the Ahdga, is never capable of being peiceived %n 
lit, entirety And if such difference as shown above is admitted in the case of one and 
the same woid yoa cannot deny the fact of its being caused by the effort put forth by 
each individual speaker , and as such, it cannot be ete? nal 

IS “JBJects” — 111 the shape of the word “ Cow pionounced by different porrons. 
This word utteied by one peison cannot bat be different from that uttered ly another , 
the ordinary notion of sameness is due to e 3 i.tieme similanty 

I 4 i When it is proved that a woid uttered by one person is different from the same 
word utteied by anothei peison, then we can explain the notion of sameness as being 
due to similauty If, howevei, the woid be held to be eternal, then there can be no 
ground for any mistaken notions with legard to that Because if there were any such 
grounds, then the woid would lose its eternal character, as shown later on Thns if 
the woid were eternal, the said notion of sameness would be quite real, and not mis- 
taken , but inasmuch as the sameness is shown to be false, the eteinality cannot but be 
rejected as false also Hence if the woid be held to be eternal, — m reality it has 
been shown to be otherwise — we could have no giounds foi explaining the said notion 
of sameness “ And the unify , <^c It f annot be aigued that the identity or unity 
cognised by means of sense-pei Caption cannot be rejected by inferential arguments. 
Because it is only coiiect sense — peiceptioii that is incontrovertible, while that which is 
distinctly found to he incorrect, — e g , the perception of the sameness of the flame which 
IB uudeigomg changes eveiy moment is always set aside by means of well established in- 
feieuces. The fact is that the woid “Cow” is diverse, because it is perceived m 
seveial places , and hence the nocion of sameness oi unity with regard to that word 
cannot but be a mistaken one , and tiom this it must follow that the word is not eternal* 
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the woid itself’’ (in the Bhasliya on SuUa 15"), — would be contiadicted 
(and re]ectefl, by the arguments biought foiwaid m Kmilas 9, 10, te ) 

15 “ J^oi can it be uiged that the appearance (of the same Woid) in 
diSeient places (as utteied by diffeient peisoiis) is due to the diffeience in 
then manifesting causes (in the shape of the iitteiances of difeient 
speakeis) Because a single does not appeal diveise, as shown hy lamps 
located in diifeient places 

16 ‘‘ And fuither, since the impaitite AKaqa is the sole substrate of 
all the manifesting ntfceiances (of diffeient speakers) together with the 
mamfesledi Word), — theiefoie, foi you, the manifestation too (of the Woids) 
would be m one and tlie same place 

17 “Tlieletteis ‘i,’ &c , aie non-etern.il, — because they undeigo modi- 

fications into other letteis (‘ ya,’ &c ), as laid doivn and legulated by the 
Siwiti similanty^ ]ust as cind, andsitf/ai, &c (being modifications 

of milk, g’iciss, and siiqa) -cane lespectively, are lecognised as non-eternal) 

18 “And again, since (Uie utteianco of) the Woid is intensified m 
accoidance with the intensity of its oni;in, it must be non-eteinal, like the 
;j,ir (The notion of intensity cannot bo said to be a false one, caused by the 
intensity ot the manifesiing cause, because) even though we may have a 
thousand lamps illuminating a jar, the jai ^ill not, on that account, become 
any larger ” 

to the above (embodied in Sub as 12-23) 

19-20 In this (12th) Sutia, and in those that follow, the BhdsJiya 
shows the inconclusive character of the above aiguments The fact of 

15 A diversity in the manifesting ngency cannot cause diversity m the mani- 
fested entity 

16 Hence you cannot explain the diveisity of the ivoid “ Cow” as being dne to the 
diffetence of the positions of its manifesting causes, in the shape of the utteiances of 
several persons 

n Tina Kdithi explains Silha 10 The letter ‘ i’ when followed by the letter ' a' is 
charged into ‘ ya’ (vide Pamiii TI — i — q7), and out of the modifications laid down in the 
Sutia^yo, la, la, la , — it la into ' t/a ’ only that the ‘ i ’ is changed, simply because of a 
oeitain similaiity between these two letteia, and ceitaiiily that which undergoes 
changes can never be eternal 

18 This explains Sui}a ll No amount of intensity in the manifesting cause can 
bring about ail intensity in the effect It is onl}’- an inciease in the material cause 
{Clay) that leads to the enlaigement of the effect (jar) In the same manner, the m 
tensity perceived in the word, when utteied by many persons simultaneously, must be 
held to be due to a certain increase m its material cause, and not to any m its maiufdst* 
%ng causes And thus, inasmuch as the word undergoes modifications in accordance 
with the modifications of ltd 'tnate'i ml cause, and as such it r-^sembles t^o ^ar, — it can- 
not but be regarded as non eternal, tiansitory 

19.80 With this begins the reply to the above aignmonts, — this reply being em* 
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‘‘being perceived after a certain elfoit” does not militate against the 
theory of eteinality eitlier Theiefoie (since the fact of being peiceived 
after an effoit does not negative the fact of its existence elsewheie), aa the 
Word IS peiceived only aftei an effort, we lecognise its existence thiough 
jpeicephon as qualified by ^ecoynition^ at other times also, even though it is 
not then perceived diiectly by the senses 

20-22 If by youi aigument (“ because it is perceived only after 
effort”) you mean the fact of its noii'peiception hefoie and after the efioity — 
then the argument becomes doubtful — (1) for the Vaig^sliika^ with regard 
to “ class,” (2) foi the Sanhhya^ with legaid to intelligence as residing lu 
the Soul, and (3) for the Baiiddha, with regard to the three entities held 
by him to be othei than momentaiy iiz, “Intelligent Destruction,” 
“ iN’on-intelligent Destiuction,” and “ AJcdga ” 

22-24 When the destruction is preceded by an intelligent process 
(e g , the breaking of a vessel by means of the stroke of the stick), we have 
an idea of “ Intelligent Destiuction ” ' And when the destruction is not so 
preceded by any intelligent process (as in the case of the tumbling down of 
a wall), we have “ Non -intelligent Destiuction” Both these (Destiuc- 
tions), being impet ishable aie beld to be tmeaused also The Bauddhas 
have asserted that Destructions are accomplished by themselves, and aie 
{not caused) 

24- 25 Because that which is found to have a cause, is invariably 
found to perish, — as for instance, the sprouts, <fcc And since there is no 
destruction of Destiuction, it must be uncaused 

25- 27 From the fuel as connected with fire, proceeds a senes of 

bodied in Sutras 12 23 Sutra 12 is thus The fact of being pejceived after effort is equal 
(to the theory of eternality as well as to that of non-ebe'i nality) 

S0.33 The VatgeshiKa holds the Class to be eternal , and yet the Class is not per- 
ceptible, before and after an effort on the pnit of the Perceiver In the same manner, 
with the Intelligence of the Sanlchya^ as also with the three eternal entities accepted by 
the Bauddha, — none of these being perceptible before and after an effort 

8S.S4^ That which is caused cannot bnt be perishable Therefore, m order to be 
imperishable, the Destruction must be uncaused 

85-81 What are popularly known as cases of Destruction brought about by some 
cause aie only oases of positive Production , f i the case of the burning of the wood is 
one of the production of ashes 

Not perceived, ” — Destruouion is natural to all entities, bnt it exists in two 
forms, the subtile and the gross So long as an object continues to be acted upon by 
homogenous causes, its changes are all homogenous and positive , and daring all this 
process, the Destruction continues m its subtile form , and m this condition it is not 
perceived It, however, comes to be perceived when the object happens to be acted 
upon by au external heterogenous agency, — ^sucU, f i , as the stich in the case of the 
breaking of the jar , and it is then that the Destiuction appears in its gioss form, aud 
us such becomes peiceptiblo 
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fiery embers. And from the ]ar, as sfcinck by a stick, proceed ceitain 
earthenware fragments. Destruction, being natural, and having an ex- 
istence in itself (without any agency fiona without), is extremely subtile, — 
and hence it is not perceived (to appear), — being, as it is, lost in a series of 
homogenous positive entities 

27- 28 "V\^hen, however, an external heteiogenous cause happens to 
fall (^ e , operate) upon the homogenous series, then, by means of an 
heterogenous e&ct (thereby brought about), the Desti action appears m 
its gross form, and (thereby) becomes manifested (and perceptible) 

28- 29 Thus, then, it is an heterogenous effect that is brought about 
by the cause, — by which cause the Destruction is distinctly manifested, 
though it IS not hi ought about by it 

29- 30 Tlius then, inasmuch as Desti action, — even though not appeal- 
ing apait fiom an efort (in the shape of the striking with the sticky for 
instance) — is found to be uncaused, your leasomng (embodied in Sutra 6) 
becomes contradictory 

30- 32 The Akd^a too, being eternal, — when it happens to be covered 
up undei the Earth or Water, — isiendeied visible only by tbe removal of 
these (Eaith and Water) by means of digging djid. pumping And thus we 
see that here we have perception (of AhUga) only after an effoit Conse- 
quently your reasoning — since it ( word) is perceived only after an effort ” 
— becomes doubtful 

32- 33 If lb be urged that — in the case cited, we infer that the Akdga 
exists all along, though it is hidden under Earth and Water,” — then (vve 
leply that, in the case of fclie Word too, from recognition, we infer that it ex- 
ists all along even prior to (and after) the effort put foith by the speaker. 

33- 34 When the Akdga is made to disappear by an effort in the 
shape of filling up the well, then we find that the aigument — ** Because 
the Word does not continue to exist ” — becomes doubtful. 

34- 35 In the well thus filled up, there is no cognition of the Akdga, 

88.519 And this manifestation leads people to think that the Destruction has been 
'brought about hj the cause 

89 80 Your argument is that, since the Word is found to appear after an effort, 
therefore, it must be caused But as a matter of fact, all that is so found to appear, is 
not caused, as we have shown, with regard to Desti ucUon 

SO 83 We now proceed to show that the argument fails with legard to Akaga also. 

88.84 This refers to Sutra 13, which refutes the argument put forward m Sutra 7. 
Since an uncaused and eternal entity, like Aka^a, le found not to have a continued 
existence, therefore the argument cannot be valid 

84.86 jQsfc as we have no cognition of the Word, which has not yet been rendered 
^eicejgt%hle by an effoit on the part of man, so also, m the case of Akdga, we have no 
cogmtion of it until it is rendered peicepttbU by an effort in the shape of the removing 
of the earth from the well 
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— because that -which has been hidden is not perceptible,— 3 ust as the 
cognition of the Word 

35- 36. If the argument be brought forward in the form— ‘‘ because of 

the non-contmuance of the (thus saving the cases of the Akdga, <fcc ), 

— then it must be held, by the person holding the theoiy of the mamfesfa^ 
hon (and not 'production') (of the Word), to be an unaccomplished (in- 
complete) one. 

36- 37 If (by “ caused ”) you mean the fact of its depending (for 

maniiestation) upon an action of the (manifesting) causes, — ^then (the 
argument becomes doubtful) with reference to the cases of the root (of 
trees) and Water under the ground Because, though these (the root and 
Water) are (in the above sense of appealing aftei an action of the 

cause) yet they aie not produced by the actions of digging^ &c (which only 
serve to render them perceptible) 

37- 38. In the case of the Word, there is no other action productive of 
it, save its utterance (by a person). Even if the argument be qualified by 
the specification in the absence of impediments,” — then too, it becomes 
doubtful, with reference to the same facts (of the roots and water under- 
giound). 

38- 39 Because, even in the absence of any impediments (to the 

SB 8® Unaccomjolis?ied *’ — heoanae the Word is not accepted by the Mimdnsaka 
to have a non-contmnons existence Consequently, an argument based npon a fact not 
accepted by him can never convince him 

B6.87 What do yon mean by the assertion — ' The Word is a oansed entity?' (1) 
Does it mean that it is produced by some cause, (2) Or, that it is perceived after a cer- 
tain action of that which is held to be the canse ? In the former case, the argument — 

* because it is perceived after an effort ’ — becomes useless , as it does not prove your 
conclusion And in the latter case, m view of the case of the roots of trees, and the 
water under the ground, the said argument becomes very doubtful Because, these aie 
perceived after a certain action — of d^igging^ f i — and as much, may he said to be 

* caused/ though they can never be said to be 'produced' (brought into existence) by 
the dxgg%ng , as they already existed under the giound In the same manner, even if 
the Word he pioved to he a caused entity (m the above sense), it could not, on that 
account, be said to be ' produced ' Consequently, your argument fails to prove that 
Words are ' produced ’ and ' non-eternal ' 

87 88 If the argoment be stated m the form — " because m the absence of any im- 
pediments of its peiception, ihe Word is not perceived before and after an effort” — 
then, too, it becomes doubtful, with regard to such things as the water underground 
Because these too, in the absence of any impediments to their perception, are not 
perceptible either before or after the presence of a lamp, or of other causes of their 
appearance, {Vide next K ) 

88.89 The deaf does not cognise the sound of a Word , hut that is owing to the 
absence of the manifesting cause, and not to the non-existence of the Word, And as 
such these facts of non-perception, befoie and after the effort, cannot prove the caused- 
ness, and the consequent non eternality, of the Word 
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peiception of these), they are not peiceived, on account of the absence of 
causes (favouiing their peiception) In the same manner, m the case 
of the Woid also, we would have no cognition of it, on account of the 
absence of its manifesting agency (the eai, f i ), — as we find in the case of 
the deaf If the non existence of the manifesting cause be said to form tbe 
inpediment (meant in tbe aigument), then too the aigument would be 
incomplete 

40 If it be uiged that — “ oui leason is non-existence (of the Word) 
befoieand after (the effort),” — then too, the reasoning is non-conclusive, 
and un'iccoinphsLed (non-convincing). Because, as a mattei of fact, the 
Word exists all along , but is not perceived, on account of the absence of 
causes (favouring its perception, by helping its manifestation) 

41 And the cognition of the Woid depends upon a cause which is 
momentary, ]usfc as during a dark and cloudy night, our vision depends 
upon a flash of lightning (which is momentary) 

42 Just as a lamp is held to he the maruf ester of the jai, <fec , 
thiough the aid that it affoids to the eye, — so (in the case of the Word) 
utterance (by the Speaker) would be (the mamfester of the Word), through 
the impression it makes upon the ear (of the hearer). 

43. This IS not affected by the question — “ In what form is the 
iwpiession Because, ]ust as in this case of producHon (oi the Word 
in the ear), so equally m this case (of manifestation) also, the powei (of 
manifestation) is beyond Sense-perception 

44 How can any objection apply to Bj powei ^ which is even infei'able 

‘^Incomplete ” — Because the absence cf such an impediment would mean the nega- 
tion of tbe absence of the manifesting cause — which would be equivalent to tlie exis- 
tence of the cause, and dm mg such existence there can be no non-peicepbion of the 
Word (which is always perceived whenever the manifesting cause is present) 

40 The objection means that it is not the non peiception, but the non existence, 
of the Word before and after the efitoit, that we lay down ae an argument against its 
eternaliby But this argument is unconvincing to the Mimdnsaha, who does not nd- 
niib such non existence 

41 Since the cause regarding the already existing word lasts only a moment, 
therefore the woid is not perceptible before and aftei theeffoit Hence this lattex 
fact cannot prove the non existence of the Woid before and after the effort As on 
example of the manifesting cause being moraentaiy we hove tbe flash of lightning 
illuminating things in a daik and cloudy night 

The agency piodncing the sound in the ear is nob peiceptible to the senses, So 
the agency manifesting it too would as reasonably be imperceptible Hence tbe non 
ascertainment of the form of impiession carnot affect oni position 

44 So long as the Power snceeds in bringing about its effect — in tbe present case, 
manifestation of tbe Word, — its existence and efficiency can never be questioned 
And specially as such efficiency is proved by concomitance the cognition of the Word 
existing only when there is the manifesting agency of the utterance and not otherwise 
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from the effects (it brings about) Tbe only giound for believing (the 
utterance to have the power of manifesting the Word) lies in the fact of the 
cogmtzon (of the Word) appealing only when theie is lUte'^ance 

45. Thus then, it is by means of supei sensuous 'power alone, that 
these (utterances) impart a supersens nous facility (power) to the Sense- 
organ (the ear), and thereby, become the causes of the manifestation of 
Words 

46-48 If it be urged that “ the manifesting cause cannot be hetero- 
genous (to the manifested entity ”),— then (we ask), how can you hold the 
ear to be the manifester of sound ? And, how could the fiery lamp be the 
manifesters of the ea)thy jar ^ And, lastly, what homogeneity could there 
be between the Gouj unction of the Soul (with the Mmd, which conjunction 
IS held by the Vaigeslnhas to be the manifestei of all perceptions) and 
the objects (peiceived)? If you take youi stand upon some such genus 
(as the summum genus “entity,'' to which everything belongs* and thiough 
which all things may be said to he homogeneous), — then, that would serve 
us also (as both the Uttezance and the Wotd would equally belong to the 
genus “entity") Bairing the means of cognition or perception (of the 
Word), nothing else can be iiglitly legaided as the mamfestez* 

48- 49 Therefore just as an homogenous entity is accepted to be a 
manifester, simply on the giound of its being the means of peiception, — 
so too would also an heterogeneous entity (he held to be a manifester), on 
the same giound of peiception being concomitant with (^ e , existing on tlie 
existence of) that manifesting cause 

49- 50 Not knowing the fact of the Utterance belonging to the Air, 
and thinking it to belong exclusively to the palate and other (places of 
Utterance in the mouth), the objector (in the Bhashya) has uiged the 
objection — “ even on the cessation of the (Utterance) the sound is heaid, 
&c , &c." — in order to prove the non- manifesting power (of Utteiaiice) 

48.48 If ufcterances, being heterogeneons to Woids, cannot be the chief tnainfealers, 
then the Ear could not be the nianifester of sound and so foith “ Barring, &o '' Tins is 
added in anticipation of the objection thit the 1 imp being known to be a manifester of 
the jar, &c., it was right to bung it foiward as an instance , when, as in the case of tho 
Conjunotion of Soul, people do not ordinarily know this as a manifester, it la noc right 
to bring it forward The sense of the Kdrikd is that everything that brings about 
the perception of an object is its manifester, and the Conjunction of the Soul is tho 
means of such perception, therefoie this too is as good a manifester as nnvthing else 
48 49 We have the same grounds for accepting au heterogeneous entity to be a 
manifester, as we have for accepting an liomogeneous one 

49.60 The sound is heaid even after the utterance, because it residfes in the air 
But the objector, who is made to speak m the Bhl^hyaj is ignorant of the fact, and 
hnows the sound too to reside in the pdabe, &c„ wnich ceases as soon as the speech has 
ceased* 


53 
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50- 61. And it is with regard to the fact of its belonging to the Air 
(and hence continuing even after the speaking has ceased), that the reply 
is given (in the Bhashya) that in fact ^ the Utterances do not cease Till the 
assertion (in the Bhashya) of the fact of (the sound) “striking*^ (the Air), 
&c , <fec , the above objection as 'well as its reply remain with their con- 
nections (and significations) obscure 

51- 62 In the Bhashya passage beginning with If, &c the ‘‘ mani- 
festation,” that IS spoken of, is possible in three ways It is possible (1) 
through a change {sa'hsJcdra) in the word itself, or (2) through that of 
the sense-organ (the Ear), or (3) through that of both 

62-53 Objections: “If the change weie m the Word, then all men 
would cognise it Because of an entity, which is impartite and all-per- 
vading (as the Word is held, by the MimdnhJca, to be), there could be no 
change in any one portion. 

53-64 “ Nor is it possible for the process of change to be regulated 

in accordance with the diversity of its substrates (^e, the Ear of men 
hearing it) Because, being like the Aha ga and the Soul, the Word (as 
held by the Mtmansaha) can have no substrate 

64-56 “ If the Ahaga be held to be the substrate (of the Word), — 

even then, the change cannot belong to a portion of the Word, inasmuch 
as it IS itself impartite ; and also because people always cognise the Word, 
in its entirety If the Word had undergone a change, only in a portion 
of it, it could never be cognised in its entirety, pervading, as it does, over 
the whole extent of the Ahdga. 

56-58. “ If the Bar be held to be the Ahdga itself, it being nll-pervad- 
ing, the conjunction { with the Word uttered) would be equal (in the Ears of 
all men) And thus we would have the possibility of hearing words even 
from a great distance And in this way (z e , if the Ear were to be Ahdga)^ 
the Ears of all men would become one (since Ahaga is one), and conse- 
quently when one person heais something all men would hear it (an 
absurdity). 

60.^1 The utterances do not cease with the speech They continue in the Air for 
some time The fact of the ntfcerance belonging to the Air is known only when the 
Bhashya has asserted the sentence Ahhighata^ &o.” 

B1.62 The passage referred to is the PurvapaTcsha passage If the connection and 
disjunction (of the palate, &o ,) were to manifest the Word, &o ” 

W.68 Now begins the setting forth of the objection raised in the Bhashya referred 
to. The Word heing the change prodnced m it by utterance, must belong to the whole 
of it And as it is all-pervading all men would hear it 

W It cannot be held that the change is prodaoed in the Word, only in so much as 
is in conjunction with the Ear of men near the speaking man 

W.68 The Bar of all men being all-pervading, the sound made in America would be 
well heard by u^ as by those near the speaker. 
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58- 59 “ InasmtLch as the Akaga is impartite, it cannot be held— 
for the double puipose of regulahng (the change pioduced by utterance, 
and the limitation of hearing) — that the Ear is that put o£ the AkSga, 
which has been modified by the Viitue and Yioe (of the person having thr 
Ear) 

59- 60 “ These objections also apply to the theory of the VaigBshi- 
kas (who hold the Bar to be Akaga ) , and to the doctiine of Kapila (San- 
khya) also, as the Bar, (fee, being all-pervading (inasmuch as all sense- 
organs aie modifications of Self-consciousness, which is held to be all-pei- 
vading), — the same piocess of leasoning would apply 

60- 61 “ (If the change belonged bo the Ear, then) the Ear, being once 
changed (which, in the case of Ear, means being made capable of cognising 
sounds) i would coinpiehend all the Woids Just as the eye opened (and 
lendeied capable o£ vision) for seeing a jai, does not fail to see the cloth 
also (if it be before the eye) 

61- 62 “ The same objections would apply, if the change belonged 
to the object (i e , the Woid), Since the Word exists in the same pjace (as 
the eai ), the change of the one is not different fi om that of the othei 

62- 63 “ Theie would be a change lu the ear, by the removal of 
the air filling up (the cavity of) the Ear But we always see that when a 
covering is zemoved we peiceive everything that may have lain in the 
place (coveied) 

63 64 “The Word being held to be one only, it is not possible for 
it to be changed (for one person) and not changed (for another person) at 
one and the same time And if only one of these conditions (changed 
oi not changed) he held to apply to ifc at a time, — then it would be either 

58.B9 Sach modification by the deeds of persons possessing the Ear, could explain the 
lirmfcations in heaimg Because the deeds ut each person being diffeient the capacities 
of their Ears would also be diffeient 

60,ai And the objection, is that, if tlie change produced by utterance were to belong 
to the Bar All Words being external and all-pervading, the Ear is always m pioxi- 
mity to all Woids, hence, if it were to be modified and rendered capable of compre- 
hending Woida, ifc would comprehend all the Words — which is an absurdity. 

Since the Word heard is co extensne with the Ear, the change of the Word is 
open to the same objections as the change of the Ear, 

sg.as The only^ change that is possible in the Ear and the Word is that which is 
bioughfc about by the removal of the Air fiUmg up the cavity of the Ear. Bat in that 
case the covering of Air the only impediment of the Ear, having been removed, it would 
comprehend all Words, because they also aie in the Bar, which is all pervading like 
Akdga^ and hence all the Words exist in it , consequently if the covering be removed, all 
the Words would equally be open to comprehension. 

85.64 If the Word were to be changed once only, it would be so for all people , and 
hence all people would hear it la the same way, if it were to'^be not-ohanged only, no 
peiaon would hear it 
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cogmsed (heaid), or not- cognised, by all persons (at one and the same 
time) 

64- 65 If tbe change be held to belong to both (the Bar and the 
Word),— then this theoiy would be open to all the objections that have 
been shown above, to apply severally to each e , to the change of Word 
and to that of the Ear) Therefoie a paitial cognition of the Woid (t e , 
the cognition of the Woid by some people and not the rest) would not he 
possible, unless the Woid be held to be a caused entity ” 

65- 66 'I^he BJiashja bas given a leply to the above, based upon 
(the theory of) the change belonging to the Ear Tbe hearing by different 
individual hearers is legalated by a diversity among their Eais. 

66- 67, Noi do we admit the Eai to be necessarily (identical with) 
Aka^a Koi, again, is the Akdga itself impartite , inasmuch as this 
(impartito charactex) has been denied (with reasons) by the Jamas and 
the SdnkJiyas 

67- 68 Therefore the Ear could either be a part of Akdga itself, or 
a distinct entity by itself ( without being open to the aforesaid objections) 
And thus, in acoordauce with our theory, for each person, veiily, there is 
a separate Ear — this being mfeired fiom the (otherwise) inexplicability 
of effects (in the shape of the hearing, of different persons, being different 
from one another) 

68- 69 (Granting the theory of Ear being Akdga), even though it 
(Ear) weie one and all-pervading, yet, the change produced by utterance 
could belong only to the substiate of the auditoiy Akaga only Therefore 
the Woid would be cognised only by that Ear (auditory Akaga) which is 
affected by that change (and thus theie would be no chance for the Woid 
being heard, oi* not heard, by all persons simultaneously) (as uiged in K. 
63-64), 

69- 70* If the change be attributed to the organ of Sense (the Eai), 
— even then, the change could (be held to) apply to the organ, through its 
substiate (m^?, tbe tympanum in the body ot the heaiei). And thus the 
Word would not he heaid by that Eai', of wlach the tympanum has not 
been affected by the change (produced by the utteiance) 


66-63 Thib retVis to the Bha^hya , One who holds the manifestation of woids is 
not open to the said objections , becuuae the disjunctions and conjunctions of the palate, 
&c , of the speahei, do not aUect the iSai that is at a distance, &q , &c 

61.68 xf the Ear of each peison were nob distmcb, we could not explain the fact of 
a Woid being heaid by one peiBon, and not by otheis 

69.69 Substiafco of the auditory Aldga is the Ear in the body 

69.10 consequently ^ve would not have the absurdity urged m K 63-64 
That IS to say, there could be no chance of the Woid being either heard, or not heard, by 
ill poison i nmlf Jiictfiitolj , 
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70- 71. An utterance does not effect any change in the auditory organ, 
if it fails to reach the Ear (in the body) Tbeiefoie the applicability of 
the change (pi odnced by utterance) IS legulated by the diversity of the 
corporeal Ear (which is different for each person) (and consequently iheie 
IS no chance of the absuidity of a Word being heard by all persons simul- 
taneously, or that of a very distant sound being heard with as much dis- 
tinctness as one neai at band) 

71- 72 Ohj : “ But then, the auditory organ, having been affected by 
the change in one corporeal substiate, would become the means of cognising 
(that Word) in all persons, — for those who hold all anditoiy sense to be one 
only (on the ground of its being identical with AJcaga, which is one)/’ 

72- 73 The cognition (audition of the Word ) is held to be produced 
111 the bodily organ of persons Consequently the change (appearing m 
the organ of one body), appearing m a place other than the principal ele- 
ment (audition of the Word by other persona), fails in an essential factor 
(necessary for audition by others) 

73- 74 Even one soul, though imparbite, and as such cognising (a 
Word) by its whole self, has the cognition m the body it occupies (and which 
it has acquired in accoi dance with its past deeds) And after this explana- 
tion, oui theory no longer lemains fanlty (objectionable) 

74- 75. Just as the Akaga^ though one (and impartite), comes to be 
diversely connected with several pai tite objects Severally, — so in the Same 
manner, would it also be open to change and non-change (in accordance 
with its substrates in the bodies of men) (and hence the change in one 
auditory Akaga could not lead to the cognition of another person, and so 
forth as urged m KariJcas 56-57 et seq) 

75- 76 Even though Akaga is impartite and all-pervading, yet the 
“connection ” (of Akaga with the paitite objects, jar, &c„) having a dual 
substrate (m the shape of Akaga and the partite object), depends upon the 
{partite objects) jar, &c., lying on the earth only (and as snob, the connect 
tion cannot be said to be all-pervadmg). 

'U.'IS The sense m one person being the same as in other persons if it happens 
to be affected in the Ear of one person, and lead to his cognition of the Word, it would 
remain affected even in the Eai of other persons Therefore when one person hears 
a sound, all others would hear it 

7»-l8 Change is a secondary element in cognition which is the principal element 
And the secondary element, in order to be efEectwe, must be m the same place as the 
piimary The cognitxon is to ,b® produced m the bodies of men and nowhere else 
Therefore the change afteoting the sense in llama’s body cannot bring about a cogni- 
tion in the body of Krishna Because the change in Bama is not co-extensive with the 
cognition in Krishna 

This 18 lu anticipation of the objection that the connection of would 

also be albpervading 
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76- 77 Deafness, &c , are also regulated hy tlie same cause (i e , by 
the effects produced m the bodily organ) And this (deafness) is not 
experienced by another (^ e , any Soul other than the one to which the parti- 
cular body, with the deranged ear, belongs), — ^inasmuch as it is influenced 
by the virtue and vice (of that paiticular Soul) 

77- 78 Just as in the case of a village loid, when removed from 
the mastery over the village, — though he continues to leside in the village, 
yet lie does not enjoy (the possession of) the village, — so, in the same 
manner, though the Soul of a deaf peison continues to reside in the body, 
yet, being deprived of its mastery (ovei the organ of audition), it does not 
heai any sounds, even when otheis (ueai him) hear it, 

78- 80 Even if (it be granted that), like the auditory sense, the 
Word and its substrate too are without any parts (^e, impaitite) and 
incapable of occupying any one place (t e , all-peivading, — even then, the 
theory is not open to tlie (aforesaid) objections Because the air-vibra- 
tions, which are held to be the manifesters (o^ the Word), are both en- 
dowed with paits and capable of occupying different places (i e , are neither 
impartite noi all-pervadiug) And (of these manifesting air- vibrations) 
there are different classes also, — on which (classes) aie based the changes 
(produced in the auditory sense). 

80- 81 Just as, in youi theory, the air- vibration (utterance) put 
forth for one Word, does not pioduce another Word, — so, in our theory too, 
the vibration, capable of producing changes, in the Ear, enabling it to 
cognise one Word, will not be able to make a change for the sake of an- 
other Woid, 

81- 82 Just as auy one of the contacts of the palate, &c (by the 
speakei), (put forth for the pronunciation of one Word) cannot, m your 
theoiy, produce another Word, — ‘SO, in the same manner, any one of these 

16,71 Deafness results wlien the bodily organ, Ear, which is the substrate of audi- 
tory sense, becomes deranged. Hence both the ability and inabihty of the auditory 
sense must depend upon the effects produced (or changes brought about) in the bodily 
organ, 

IB-80 “ M’a?xi/estei ” == that which renders cognisable Different classes For one 
class of Letters there is one class of Air vibrations, and so on with each letter that 
IS pronounced And the change produced in the auditory sense is none other than the 
contact with these Vibrations The Ear coming lu contact with a vibration, cognises 
only that letter (or Sonnd) which belongs to the same class as (i c , is homogeneous (to 
that vibiatiou. This Kaiilci meets the objection urged lu Kdrikds 60-61. 

80.81 Even one who holds the theory of words being caused finds it necessary 
to asseit that "Woids can be produced only by sach air vibrations as are homogeneous 
to them* 

This meets the objection urged m Kdnlds 62-63 and shows how 
— is not possible 
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contacts of tie palate, &c , wiicli is capable of putting forth such sounds 
as bring about changes in the auditory sense favourable for the cognition 
of any one particular Lettei, is not able to indicate sounds of other Letters 

82- 83 Therefore, both in the theoi y laying down the production of 
Words, and that holding their manifestation, the diversity of all capabilities 
(for producing changes in the Auditoiy Sense, &c , &e ), is equally inferable 
from the (otherwise) inexplicability of certain well-known effects (every- 
day facts of ordinary life). And (from the same inexplicability) could 
also be infeiTed the diversity of effort and desiie to sjpealc (which infeience 
too is equally possible in both theories) 

83- 84 If the change be held to belong to the ob]ect (Word), then too 
the change would apply to one Word only (and not to all, as urged in 
Karihas 61-62). And even this one would not be heard by all men (simul- 
taneously), on account of a difference in their capabilities. 

84- 86 Just as (m your theory) though the Word is produced equally 
with regard to all men, yet it is not cognised by all (simultaneously), on 
account (as you explain) of the fact of (its cognition depending upon) the 
divisions of dir echon, place i &c , — so, in the same manner (in our theoi y 
also) when a Woid is affected by changes brought about by sounds produced 
in proximity to some men, the Woid is heard by these men alone, and not 
by those that are at a distance (from those sounds) 

86-87. Even if it be lield that the changes belong to both (the Ear 
and the Word), the assertion (m Kdnhds 64-65) of this being open to both 
objections (urged against the change of *‘Woid” and change of **Ear”) 
is untrue Because on account of discrepancies in either (of these two 
changes of Word and Ear), all (Words) are not heaid by all (Ears of all 
men) 

87 A method (of the cognition of Word) must necessarily be laid 
down by such inquirers as strictly follow the universally accepted fact of 
tl'e hearing (of Words) obeying the desiie to speak (on the part of the 
speaker) 

88-90. In this matter, some people (the VaigBshikas) hold that the 
Word (sound) is primarily produced by Conjunction and Disjunction , that 

88.84 “ Difference in capabilities ** — One who is at a distance is not as able to hear 
as one who is near The latter half meets the objection urged in in Kanhds 63-64 

81.W Just as your cognition of the Word is governed by Direction, &c, so are also 
onr changes of Words, <fco 

88.87 A. discrepancy m the Ear of people (caused by distance, &o ), makes it 
impossible for all men to hear a sound simnltaneonsly. And a discrepancy of the 
Word (caused by the fact of one sound manifesting only one Word), makes it impos- 
sible for all the Words to be heard at one and the same time. 

88.89 By Conjunction, as m the case of the drum struck by the stick, and by Dis 
junction, as in that of the ffute 
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from this (sound) is produced another sound similar to it • and that m a 
place next to this is produced another sound also similar to it, then follows 
another, and so on, m the manner of waves and ripples , and it is the last 
sound (of the senes) that is caught by the Eai 

90- 91 But, in this theoiy, there are many assumptions of imper- 
ceptible facts In the case of a sound, we are never cognisant of any multi- 
plicity of sounds (as held by the YmgBsliikcu) 

91- 92 Even the fact of one sound poducing another is gioundless, 
inasmuch as sound has no action Nor can an immaterial entity (like 
sound), — being, as ic is, incapable of striking (against anything) — produce 
an effect in a place removed from itself 

92- 93. Nor is there any means of regulating the production of 
sounds, with legaid to the limit of their reach Nor is theie any cause that 
could account for the restriction of the direction (of sounds), and for the 
fact of (sounds) following the current of winds 

93- 94 It IS hard to piove that a sound produces another which is 
either similar or homogeneous to it Nor are we cognisant of any grounds 
for believing the production (of sounds) to extend on all sides (specially 
as waves and ripples, which you cite as an instance of the method, proceed 
in a single duection) 

94- 95 And again, it is not possible for foregoing sounds, that are 
entirely destroyed (without leaving any tiace), to produce the subsequent 
sounds, which had absolutely no existence before And just as the possi 
bility of a series of cognitions (has been rejected under Nii S,lamhanavdda) , 
so too is the possibility of a senes of sounds (inadmissible) 

95- 96 In the case of the Waves, —smce they have a certain velo- 

90- 98 (Jo not cognise the sound heaid to be different from the sound uttered 

91- 98 If an immaterial entity were to have such an effect, then such effects (sounds) 
would be possible, even beneath the ground (t e , tbe sound produced above the ground 
would be heard m the nether world) because an immaterial object would never be re- 
tarded in its progress by any such interceptions as those presented by material objects, 
like the Earth, &o 

98-95 Sound being immaterial, what would be the means whereby we could accept 
the theory that the senes of these sounds stops short at a certain point, beyond which 
it does not go And since no such cause can be fouud there would be an endless series 
of a sound, which would thus come to be heard simultaneously by the whole world. 

If sound be immaterial, how could we explain the fact of its being pioduoed m one 
direction, or the fact of its being caused m the wake of word-currents— both of which 
are possible only with material objects ? 

Since a sound cannot be a material cause, it cannot prodnce another sound# 

9* 95 A sound on being produced is instantly destroyed and no trace of it is left be- 
hmd. How then can this be the cause of the next sound in the Senes, which, till then, 
has had no sort of existence ? 

96.96 ^ npple has a certain velocity for a long time after its first appearance, and 
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city (motion) and action, it is possible for them to produce e:ffecta in places 
other than that of the cause (^ e , the fiist ripple, Laving motion, can pio- 
duce another iipple, even at a distance from ib). Because the action 
of such (mobile) causes lasts so long as the velocity (or motion) 
lasts, 

96- 97 (Granting such a production of sounds) this pioduction could 
not be impeded by the intervention of walls, &g , because the existence of 
an immaterial substance (like sound) in the midst of a material substance 
(like the wall) is not impossible. 

97- 98 And further. Walls, &c , do not serve either to destroy or 
remove the Akaga (and hence, sound being a property of Ah^ga, cannot be 
destroyed or in any way intercepted by the Wall)* Therefore, even inside 
the Wall, Akfiga cannot be rendered imperceptible, 

98- 99. If Akdga did not formerly exist in the place, then the very ex- 
istence of the Wall, — as also of all its inner parts,— would be acontiadiction 
(because all things exist in space, which is the same as Akdga^ Because 
these cannob have any existence in a material substance, 

99- 100 If it be held that “ the Akdga bears only the production of 
such sounds, which are free fiom any contact with a substance having the 
oharaober of an interceptor,” — such a statement has no reasons in its 
favour 

100- 101. This statement cannot he said to be proved by Appaient 
Inconsistency , inasmuch as the fact (of sound being intercepted) is cap- 
able of being otherwise explained And, as a matter of fact, this (Appar- 
ent Inconsistency) is not held to be a means of right notion by those who 
admit of only two such means (Sense-perception and Inference). 

so long a8 this velocity lasts, it will go on piodaoing other ripples. This is not possible 
in the case of sound, which has neither velocity nor motion 

fil.98 Because, being immaterial and all-pervading, the AMga must have existed m 
the place, prior to the ei ecfcion of the wall , and since it could not be in any way inter- 
cepted by the presence of the wall, it must be admitted to contmne in the place even 
after the wall has been built, 

98 99 Because, &o. — Since it is so, they must be held to have their existence in 
an immaterial entity like Akdga* 

99 100 This qualification is a saving clause against the argument based, on the 
intervention of the wall The objection means to imply that, since the sound, m the 
case of the presence of a wall, is in contact with an intercepting substance m the shape 
of the wall, therefore it cannot be said to be produced when its progress has been stop- 
ped by the wall Hence, behind the wall, the sound is not heard. 

lOO.lOi. It is only when a fact is not cognisable, and cannot be explained without the 
admission of a certain other fact, that this latter is accepted on the (otherwise) apparent 
inconsistency of the former fact In the case of sound, however, all the facts are ap- 
plicable m accordance with the theory* Therefore, there is no Incon- 

sistency that would lend support to any new theory, 

54 I 
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101- 102. Nor can the assumption be said to be due to Inference; in- 
asmuch as no relation (of concomitance) is perceived (to exist between pro- 
duction and any invisible entity, as the intermediate sounds propounded 
by the Vaig^shxka)* If it be urged that ‘‘we could have the Inference 
from a geneial affirmative premise, — ” then, in that case, your reasoning 
would be contradictory 

102- 103 'Thus, (if it be argued that) — “a sound is productive of 
homogeneous sounds, — because it is a property, — like the Sense-organs (of 
Taste, &c.),” — (this would be met by the counter- argument based upon the 
same premise) viz A sound is not productive of other sounds, — for the same 
reason (i e , because it is a property, and properties are not productive of 
other properties). (And if the production of other sounds were like the 
productions of the Sense-organs, then, as these latter appear m the same 
point of space as is occupied by the Sense-organ, so in the same manner, 
the intermediate sounds) would appear in the same place as that occupied 
by the pumary sound (and thus theie could be no transmission of sounds). 

103- 105 Because (it is a matter of common experience that) the 
place, which is occupied by the paits of the piece of cloth, is also the place 
wheie all its properties exist, and it is the same place where the whole 
(piece of cloth) made up of the parts also exists , and the properties of the 
whole, too, occupy the same place (as is held hy the Whole itself) Thus, 
we have co-extensiveness (of the properties of the Cause and those of the 
Caused). In the same manner (we could infer that), all the (subsequent 
intervening) sounds have no place other than that held by the primary 
(first) sound. 

105-106 A sound does not produce another sound, — because it is a 
sound, — like the final sound (where the series of the Yaigeshiha ends). 
Similarly, Conjunction and Disjunction (held by the Yaigeshika to be 
productive of sounds) (do not produce sounds) — because they aie so (ie., 
because they are Conjunction and Disjunction), — like any other ordinary 
Con junction and Disjunction 


106-107 In fact, the theories of the movement of the sound, and 
that of the auditory sense, — as held by the Jaina and the SankJiya respect- 
ively, — are more reasonable than the above (YaigBshtJca) theory But- 
these, too, become untenable, on account of the following leasons 

lomoa The Inference from general affirmation is shown in the first half of the 
Kanka. “ Cont) adictoi y ’’—also piovmg a proposition aimed at 

106.106 A. syllogism proving the fact of sounds not producing sounds 

106.107 The Jama theory is that the sound having been uttered travels bodily to the 
ear of the hearer And the Bmlliya theory is that the sense bemg all-pervading travels 
to the region where the sound is uroduced 
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107-108. Tbe travelling of sound, as proposed by the Jaina^ is an 
imperceptible fact^ as are also the materiality and tangibility (of sounds) 
the suppression of existing sounds, non-cogmsability by the tactile sense 
(even in presence of its tangibility), and the existence of many subtile fac- 
tors (technically called, by the Jainas, Pudgala 

109 How can there be any production (of the final perceptible 
sound) by means of these (subtile factors), which aie imperceptible (and 
as such incapable of producing perceptible entities) ? And, from what sort 
of diversity in the process of production would proceed the diversity of 
the Letters (appearing m the sound) ? 

110-111. In the absence of flmdity in these (subtile factors), how can 
they be said to be mixed up (into a complete whole, m the shape of the 
sound) ? And (even if such mixing up be admitted, as in the case of a 
lump of flour), how is it that in the travelling (from the region where 
the sound is produced to that wheie it is heard), the sound is not dissi- 
pated (and blown away) by the air-currents ? — specially as these paits 
(^ e., the subtile factors making up the sound) are extremely light (being 
snbtile) and are not bound together (into a composite whole) by any thing 
And ]ust as a lump of clay is shattered (into fragments) by striking 
against trees, so would the sound also (be shattered into its imperceptible 
component fragments by its stiiking against trees, &c , intervening in 
its path, from the place of production to that o£ its cognition), 

112-113. (If the sound be held to be a component whole, made up of 
parts, then) having entered into the Ear of one man, it could not be heard 
by others Hor is there any cause for the multiplicity of intervening 
sounds. Nor, lastly, is it possible, for one and the same (component 
sound) to travel on all sides (in order to be heard by different persons). 

113. Even in accoi dance with the theory that it is the Auditory 
Sense that moves (to the region where the sound is produced), — such (motion 
of the Auditory Sense) is not possible And if (it be held that) it is the func- 
tion (or action of the Ear) that travels, then (in that case) it would mean 
the assumption of two imperceptible factors (since neither the function of 
the Bar nor the travelling of the function is perceptible). And further, 

107-108 This Kdfilcd enumerates the various imperceptible facta assumed (without 
any reason) by the Jama, 

lio.iu iq-Q mixing up IS possible unless the factors mixing up have a certain degree 
of fluidity and consequent viscidity. 

The air-currents blow away the flour j so would they blow away the sound into 
fragments , hence it would be impossible for any sound to be heard, 

118-118 ^ matenal component object having entered one ear, will remain there in its 
entirely, as it is not possible for such an object to remain in more than one place at one 
and the same time. And we have no grounds foi holding that when a sound js produc- 
ed, many sounds follow in its wake and spread all round. 
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(in this theory) you would have a modification (of the Auditory Sense) b} 
a distant object {viz , the sound, which is always produced at a certain dis- 
tance from the Ear) 

114- 115. If it be held that (the Auditory Sense) gets (at the distant 
sound), on accout of its all-pervading chaiacter, — then, this fact would 
apply equally well to the case of very distant sounds (and hence all sounds 
would be heard equally well) , and, as sucb, the modification or non-modi- 
fication (of the Auditory Sense) would be brought about by all sounds 
equally, and not differently (the difference, in our theory, being based upon 
the distance or the pioximity of the sound produced). 

115- 116 If it be held that the Auditory Sense is modified by those 
(sounds) that have no (particular) i elation with it,, then, as shown above, 
non-relation being equal (in the case of sounds near and distant), there 
would be no speciahty in the near sound (wheieby such sound would be 
heard, and not the one at a distance). 

116- 117. And further, the function of i^he Auditory Sense, being im- 
material, could not be intercepted by any material obstacles , and hence, 
wherefore should an intercepted sound not be heaid ^ 

117- 119. If the modification weie to belong to tbe Auditory Sense 
(which the SmhJiya holds to be all-pervading), then there would be no rea- 
son for any limit (as to the reach of its cognition, — i e , it would cognise all 
sounds) ; nor would it be possible for tbe function of the Auditoiy Sense to 
he urged mostly in the same diiectioii as the wind (and as such the greater 
reach of the sound in that diiection would not be exphcable) , and it 
would be as possible for it to be intercepted in that direction and to move, 
with greater facility, against the wind (which facts militate, against tbe 
fact of the greater audibility of sounds in the said duection ) ; because, 
in that case, the help of the wind, belonging to the Auditory Sense, would 
not belong to the sound. 


119- 120. Those who hold that the sound is cognised by tbe Auditory 
Sense, without coming in contact with it, — will Lave this non-contact 
applicable equally to the case of distant and near sounds (and hence there 
could be no difference in the hearmg of these) 

120- 121. And in that case, both in the case of distant and near sounds, 

118.114 Now begins the refntation of the Sdnhhya theory. 

116 UT “ Intercepted ” by obstacles, like a wall, &c 

119.110 This Kdnhd and the next meet the Banddha theory that the Auditory Sense 
cognises the sonnd without coming m any sort of contact with it, 

ISO J SI Smoe all sounds would be equal in having no contact, and as such equally 
cognisable. 
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cognition or non-cognition would be equally possible ^nd there would 
be no sequence, or intensity oi* lowness, &g , of sounds 


121-122 Theiefore, we must now eiiquiie mto the piocess of bear- 
ing, from the standpoint of the QioUiya (the Mmansaka) It is an un- 
doubted fact (of perception) that (in speaking) the internal Air, being 
struck by the mental effoit (of the speaker) moves (out of the mouth) 

122 123 And this (An) lequires (for going out of the throat) the 
conjunction and disjunction of the (tongue with the) palate, &c And since 
the All has a ceitain foice (with which it moves), it moves along so long as 
this initiatory force lasts 

123- 124 And it is also ceitaiii that, in moving along, the Air and 
its constituent particles come in contact with, and are disjoined fiom, the 
still (calm) Air (through which it passes). 

124- J25 Having reached the Ahaga (Space) in the Ear, the Air im- 
paits a certain faculty, or potency, to the Auditory Sense, and since the 
sound IS heal’d only when this (faculty) nppe is, therefoie, we admit of its 
existence m the shape of a change (^Banskaia^ produced in the Sense), — and 
this IS the only impeicephble factor that we assume 

125- 126. And tins “faculty” that we assume, is like the faculty of 
^producing (the sound, held by the obhei party), and it is nothing more than 
that. And similarly (^.e , as m the case of the opposite theory) we would 
assume particular faculties from the fact of the cognition of pai fcicular 
sounds. 

126- 127 The production of Words (and sounds) having been rejected, 

121.128 With this begins the expoun ding of the proper theory — Of the fol- 

lowing Kd}%ld& of Panini— ““ The soul having cognised the objects prodnces m the mind 
a desire to speak, itsfciikes the hrem the body , and this fire moves the air inside, this 
ail moving up stiikes the head(biain^) and returns to the mouth, and theie brings 
forth the Word ” Such is the production of the sound of the word , this sound strikes 
the outer air with a certain force , and so fai as this force lasts in the outer air, up to that 
place, and till that time, the woid is heard It is shown in the Kd) ild that every item of 
this theory is amenable to perception, the only supersensuous element being that of the 
change produced in the Ear by the sound Whenever the ordiraiy Air is struck by 
anything it moves j and so it must be with the Air m the body 

138 124 A.nd smce it comes m contact with the calm Aii all round, therefoie it is qnite 
possible foi the sound to he disseminated, and spread along, on all sides of its source. 

126 126 They too assume the appeaiance of a faculty in the ear, like us They 
make the faculty productive of the sound, while we only hold it to he capable of mak- 
ing the ear cognise the sound. So the fact of assuming an imperceptible faculty is com- 
mon to both of us 

186.181 The prodactiou of sounds is rejected under the Sutra Dcti ^a7iabya ^ardf* 
(Id-lS). 
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— Since the process of hearing them is not otherwise explicable, — we assume 
the (imperceptible) fact of specific changes being produced (in the Auditory 
Sense) by the sounds 

127- 128 That which proves the existence of such a faculty of sounds 
(pioducing the changes) is the fact of (the change) appearing only when 
that faculty exists , — ]ust as in the case ot the faculty of the Auditoiy 
Sense (which is pi oved by thefact of hem mg appearing only when the faculty 
exists) And the intellect (that was engaged m the assumption, or explana- 
tion, of the pioduction o£ the change) is taken up by the same (i e , by 
the assumption of the faculty of sounds to bung about the changes) 

128- 130 The inteiception caused by a Wall, &o , is quite possible, in 
the case of the Air. And the sti iking against the tympanum (of which we are 
at times cognisant) is due to the gi'eat foice of the Aii-cuirent And since 
the All has its own intensity, as well as that of its velocity, peiishable, — 
and since it moves along xn a ceitam order of sequence, — therefoie, it 
comes to be the sole cause of the change (m the Auditory Sense) of the 
ordei of sequence (in the hearing of the sound), as also of the intensity and 
lowness, &c (of the sound) 


130-132 It IB this “modification” (of the Auditoiy Sense) as the 
means of the compiehensioii of sounds, that some people, (Bhaitymitia, 
&c,), thinking themselves to be learned, hold to be the “ Auditory Sense ” 
itself But tins is only a changing of (or play upon) names , and yet 
they feel elated ui their own minds (at having discovered a new theoiy) , 
whereas this pride is only false, inasmuch as they have not discoveied 
anything new 

132- 133 The Bhashya too, has not mentioned the “Auditory Sense ” 
to be anything other than a change produced by tlie sounds Beyond 
this, what else have they found to be indicated by the word “Auditory 
Sense ” (that they seek toirapiove upon the Bhashya)? 

133- 135 People always use the word “ Sanskdoa*^ (“ modification ”) 

Intellecfc, &c when we enquue into the pioducfciou of this change, we are 
eatiefiedby the assumption of such a faculty in the sounds uttered 

ISS.iBO By **Etc are meant the facts of the sound being heaid near and not at a 
distance, the fact of its greater reach in the same direction as the wind, its diffusion 
on all sides (caused by the cuirent of Air passing on all sides} 

1B0.15S They hold the Modification to be the Sense They admit of the Modification 
and the Sense both, bat change their names 

18S-1B3 The only difference between our statement of the fact and theirs is, that 
they call the ^^seZ/ the Auditory Sense,” while we apply this name to an 

Entity (a sense-organ) endowed with th%s faculty* And that the latter fact is trno 
is proved by oui every-day expeiienoe 
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as a generic name applicable (in common) to all entities belonging to the 
same class (of “ supersensuous entities,” to wbioli the aforesaid /acwZi^i/ 
of the Auditoiy Sense belongs), — the existence of which entities is infer- 
red fiom then effects But the woid (Auditory Sense) is not 

known (by people) to have any connection with the denotation of the word 
^^Sanshaia, and as such, the word “ Auditoiy-Sense ” cannot i enounce 
its own specific denotation (known to eveiy peison), and denote the 
Sanskai a” (which is always known to be only a gensiic entdy) 

(135-136) — The authoi of the BliUshya has laid down, in the begin- 
ning, the “nou-optionality ” of the denotations of words And tins (lule) 
would be sui ely violated by those (who optionally, without any grounds) 
attiibute the woid to the Sanshma 

136- 137 The woid “ is known, by all men, to apply to 

to something other than the Sanslcdia And hence (by asserting it to 
mean Sanskdra) we would separate the word from its well- 

known signification, without any reason 

137- J38 It IS established, on the ground of Scriptui es, that the Sense- 
01 gans accrue to the man, while he is ) et m the womb , and this shows that 
they exist even prior to the appearance of their effects (cognitions) And 
this (Sciiptuial Asseition) is violated (by the theoiy that the Auditoiy 
Sense is identical with Banskaia) 

J 38-139 And further, the relation of the woid with the meaning, 
cannot, m any way, be ci eated (anew) by us If the Auditory Sense be held 
to be momentaiy (as it necessarily must be, if it be held to be identical 
with Sanshdia^ which is only momentary), — then the relation of this (word 
meaning (Sanshdmy which is produced by sounds, and 
as such a caused entrty), could not but be such as is created by us (and as 
such non-eternal) (And this would go against the theory of the etei nality 
of the relation of Words with their meanings, as held by all the 
has ) 

139-140 If it be urged that “ the same would be the case with the word 
^Sanskdra' (which is admitted by the Mtmdnsala to denote Sanskdrasy 
that aie momentary and non-eternal),” — then (we leply that) other 
Sanskdras remain (even when one Sanskdra has been destroyed, and we 
hold the denotation of the word SavMra ” to apply to the class “ Sans- 
Jcdra/' winch is eternal) (Apart from the Class) however, there are 
some individual Sanskdi as (as those of the Yogi) that continue for hundreds 
of years Hence, the i elation of the word Sanskdi a with the Sanskdi a 
(considered either as a class, or as an individual) can never be destroyed 

187 188 “Violated*'— because the SansJcdi a is concomitant with the cognition of the 
word, bntfcheie is no such cognition in the womb, while the Qiuti declares that vhe 
senses accrue to the child in the 6fch month after conception 
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140-141 Then again, tbe word — prior to tbe (production 

of the) Sansh^ra, as also aftei it, — 3S always known to apply to an object 
located in a certain place (pait of the body, mz , tbe Ear) 

142, And we can hold the continuance (permanence) of the “Audi- 
tory Sense” on the ground of its being a sense, like the “Tactile Sense,” 
(fee And hence it cannot be said to be momentarily cieated (and as such 
cannot be identical with a“&ns7ia?a,” that is created and destroyed 
at every moment) 

148 If by contact with sonnd, the “ Auditory ” Sense were to be 
produced (as held by those who hold the sense to be identical with Sans^ 
k3ia, which is piodnced by the sonnd), — then how is it that it is not 
found (to be produced) in the case of the deaf person ^ 

144 Because that which does not exist m a person, is naturally 
capable of being produced, — therefore, the “Auditory Sense,” which is 
wanted (for the cognition of sounds), would be piodnced, even for the deaf 
(which is impossible). 

145- 146 If it be urged that “ the same contingency would apply to 
the theory of SanskHra (being produced by the sound),” — (then we leply 
that), the SansJc3m cannot be produced in the Sense which has been 
destroyed (or deranged, as it is in tbe deaf) Sounds are unable to pro- 
duce any changes (^SansJcdia) in the “Auditoiy Sense” (of the deaf) 
which IS covered over by derangements But if it be held that it is the 
Sense ( of audition) itself, which (being identical with Sanskara) is pro- 
duced (by sounds), then, in that case, there could be no obstruction (to 
the production of the Auditory Sense, even in deaf peisona). 

146- 147. Those {Yaigeshilias) who hold the Senses to be material 

140,141 This anticipates the following argument The line of argument that the Ml‘ 
munsaka follows with regaid to the signification of Sanskma by the word “ jS'awsZ-ai a/* 
would also apply to the case of the signification of Satisfeam by the word " otra.” 
The sense of the Kdi ild is that this is nob possible, inasmuch as Sansldja is held to be 
signified by the word SanM) a,** simply because, apart from the Sanskara this word 
IS found to have no meaning In the case of the word on the other hand, 

even prior to, and after the Sanskdia has appeared and disappeared, it is ff'und to 
denote the Ear in the body , therefore the word “ Qiotta** cannot be accepted to denote 
SansMras 

148 The Ear of the deaf comes in contact with the sound , and this contact, produc- 
ing his Auditory Sense, would wake the sound heard by him 

1*4 It cannot he urged that the deaf does nob have the Sense, because he has not 
got it, Because it is only that which one has not got which can he produced by ade- 
quate causes 

H6.ua The sense of this objection is that if the cognition of sound be due to 
Sanskara, it would be produced for the deaf also, and he would also hear sounds 

146 141 The word “ SansMras** as applied to the case of the Auditory Sense (a well- 
known object), means the capability of the Sense to bring about an effect in the shape of 
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(each Sense belong^ingf to a particular material substance) hold a ceriam 
part oiAkagato be the Sense of Audition. And how would you (who hold 
that the Sense is produced by the sound) reject the fact of the existence 
this (part of iMga, as the Auditoiy Sense), even prior to the (production 
of the) sound P 

147- 148 The capability, of a certain well-known object, to bring 
about a ceitam effect, — which (capability) is brought about by other 
agencies, — is what is known to be denoted by the word “ SaneMra ” ; and 
on what grounds would you reject the fact of this denotation ? 

148- 149 The mere denial (without any reasons) of facts ordinarily 
well-known, and supported by the Scriptures, is a profitless waste of labour 
(UL, useless shedding of perspiration),— like the (dog’s) chewing of the 
cows’ horns (which does not give it any food, and is mere waste of laloui ) 

149- 150 If it be absolutely necessary to deny the assertion of the 
Na%yd>yiha (as to a certain part of Akd>ga being the Auditory Sense), — then 
you must seek to establish the fact of space (“ Ihk ”) being the Sense of 
Audition, on the ground of its being laid down in the Veda. 

150- 152 “ The Auditory Sense returns to the Quarters (^.e , to Space)” 

— such 18 the assertion of the Veda, in the chapter on ‘‘Dissolutions” 
(wheie it IS asserted that the various Senses return to the various mateual 
substances) And this assertion implies that the Sense returns to its primary 
condition (Space) Just as, with regard to the “ Sense of Vision,” wAliave 
the passage “ the Sense of Vision returns to the Sun,” which means that 
the primary condition of the Sense of Vision is Fi'ie {or Liqht)^ — so, exactly 
in the same manner (the passage declaring the return of the Sense of Audi- 
tion to Space means that) the Sense of Audition is constituted by Space 
(which IS its primary condition). 

152-153 Space is all-pervading and one, and extends as far as the 
AkSiga, and when this (Space) is limited within the region of the eai 
(m the body), it becomes the “ Auditory Sense,” — just as Akaga is held to 
be (by the Yai^eshikas) 

J 53-164 And the aigumeiits, — that the can ui ge in favour 

of the theory that the Audifory Sense is a part of Akdga ^ — will all apply 
equally well to oui theory that the Auditoiy Sense is a part of Space 
The only difference is that our theory is supported by the Veda (while 
the VaigBshika theory is opposed to it). 

154-155 Therefore the “ Auditory Sense ” must be held to be that 

the cognition of sounds, and this capability is due to the sound-waves in the air striking 
them. This is known to all men And on what grounds do you seek to deny the fact of 
such signification of the word “ Banskdia ? 

168.164 The charactei of Space is much the same as that of Akdqa, 

164.166 “ Changed/’ i.c., the Sanskdra pioduced by the sound belongs co the part of 

55 
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part of tlie substance “ Space, which is influenced by the virtuous and 
VICIOUS deeds (of the person to whom the Sense belongs), and which (under 
this influence) comes to be limited within the hole of the Bar (in the man’s 
body) And it is this (part of Space, as constituting the Auditory Sense) 
that is changed (by the sounds striking it). 


155-156 Thus, then, the fact of the Sound (Word) not persisting 
(contining to exist) is due to (the absence of) other things, and thus the 
argument (in 7) is inconclusive Tf it be taken to declare the fact 

of the non-contmuance of the cognition of the Word, then we have such 
non-continuance (of cognition) even in the case of the AkSpa (contained in 
the Well which has) disappeared (^ e , been covered up by the filling up 
of the well) (and hence the argument becomes doubtful). 

157-158. Nor can destructibility belong to a substance (like Akdpa) 
which does not consist of (is not caused by) another substance. If it be 
urged that “ in the case of Akdpa we have an inferential argument which 
proves its contmued existence (even in the case of the filling up of the 
Well),” — then (we reply that), in the case of the Word too, we have an 
Inference (based upon the fact of its being recognised to be the same as 
the one heard before, which proves that the same Word continued to exist 
all along) 

168-159. On account of the use of the word ^^KarotV' (‘‘does,” with 
regard to Words), it has been asserted (in Sutra 9) — that the word is a caused 

from whicb one infers the fact of words being caused, — then (we reply that) the mere 
Space as constituting tne Sense of Audition, and renders it capable of cognising the 
sound 

16 B Tins recapitulates the arguments that have been urged against the Satra 
^' A&ihanaV* (I-i-— 7} 

The non-continuance of the Word is due to the fact of the nou-continuance of the 
object signified by the Word, and not to the destruction of the Word. And as for the 
non continuance of the cognition of the Word, this cannot bo any ground for asserting 
the Word to be caused, and nou-eternal. Because if this be accepted to be sufficient 
ground for snob conoluBion, — then that would apply also to Akaga, which is known to be 
caused and eternal And hence, the argument becomes doubtful 

161.158 With this begins the consideration of the fourteenth Sutra, which meets the 
argument urged in the Sutra ^^^Ka'iotigahddt^* (I — i — 8) 

The word Karoti properly signifies the production of something that did not 
exist before. But this is not applicable to woids , because even when we have the asser- 
tion “ (Jdbdankuru the word has existed, before the assertion, and the utterance of the 
word by the person directed ; and as the word existed already, the person cannot he said 
to produce something that did not exist beforehand. And hence your argument fails 
If it he urged that it is not on the basis of such production that we assert the fact of 
words being caused , but it is on the fact of people making such assertion as “ (^abdaUkurUf^* 
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enUiy But the proper meaniDg of the word (“ jS^aro^^”) is not applicable 
(to the case of Words). If the mere assertion (“ Cabdam huru ”) be said 
to be (the ground for holding words to he caused), then the argument 
becomes contradicfcorj (not pioving the desiied conclusion), — for those who 
hold (the Word) to be caused (pioduced) by the action of that person 
(who IS directed as “ Cahdam huru^^) Because we meet with such asser- 
tions (or directions) even in the case of “ cowdung,’’ &c , which are not pro- 
duced by the person directed. 

169-160 If ifc be urged that, “ the cowdung is certainly a caused entity 
anyway,’* — (we reply that) we also come across with such assertions as 
“ dhdgam kuru ” (“ produce em^ptiness ”) 

160-162 If it be urged that ** the Ahdga ^ — being only a removal 
(Negation) of covert ing (and this being brought about by the action of the re- 
moval), — is also a caused entity,” then (we reply that) even to the Baud^ 
dha (who holds all things to be momentary and non-eternal), a negation, 
being self-sufficient, is nevev pioduced The effect of the action (of digging 
a well, in accordance with the duection “produce emptiness {akUga) heie,” 
IS the removal of the Barth (filling up the space) to some oihei place (and 
not the 'production of AhSiga) And the AkUga, being a negation of covering 
(granting this theoiy for once) continues ever permanent 

162- 163. If it be urged that, “since there can be no production of an 
eternal thing (like -djfcflpa), therefore this assertion (“produce Ahdga'*) is 
either wrong figurative,” — then, we could have the same explanation with 
regard to tlie assertion (“produce words”) with regard to the Word also. 

163- 165 That which is the East of the people of Saurashtra, is the South 

of the Malavas, and the East of these (Malavas) is theNoith of those (Sauiash- 

f act of such assertion cannot prove your theory, because this assertion cannot prove that 
the person (directed) produces the Word , because we meet with such directions as 
“ Qomayankui'u *’ ( “= collect cowdung) , though the cowdung is 'not ^produced by the per- 
son addressed 

169.160 » Somehow or other — t e , whether it be produced by the cow or by some- 
thing else. 

If the instance of the cowdung wiU not do, we have such assertions even with re- 
gard to such an eternal and unoansed entity as the Ikdga 

160. 165 If Akaga be only a negative entity (removal of covermg), — it is all the more 
eternal. Because eyen the Bauddha does not hold negations to be non eternal. 

The direction “ produce Akdga here ” dig out the Earth from this place. 

169.165 Tiie sense of the objection is that Akdga is eternal Therefore such assertions 
cannot apply to it , the sense of the reply is that the word is also known to bo eternal 
from the fact of its being recognised (to be the same at different times) , and as such this 
too being eternal, the assertion of production with regard to it must also be either wrong 
or figurative. 

163.165 With this begins the explanation of Sutra 16 “ The simultaneity {of the 
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trae). Therefore, the place of Sonrise Tirould be different for the inhabit- 
ants of the two countries, even though the Sun is only one. And hence 
your argument (urged in I — ^i — 9) becomes uncertain 

I6o-ld6 One man sees the rising and setting of the Sun to happen at 
a certain distance from him; and, at the same time, another man, Kvingat 
a ceitain distance behind (to the West of) him, also sees (the rising and 
setting) at the same distance from himself (as the former man) 

166- 167 Various Suns are never seen, therefore there cannot he a 
multiplicity of Sans And again, at midday, all men see the Sun directly 
over their heads (and thus too we have this simultaneous perception of the 
single Sun at different places ) 

167- 168 The sun is seen to shine over a certain region (hill, tree, &c )/ 

and when the person goes over to these regions, then it appeals to shine at 

cognihon) of words ts like the (simultaneity of the perception of) the Sun ” (I — i- — 16) 
This Siifcra la m reply to I — i — 9 

To hotli countries the Sun rises in the East Bat the Bast of all countnea is not 
the same, therefore the place of sunrise mast appear different to different conntnes 
Thus then, just as though the San is one only, yet at one and the same time, it appears 
in. different places, so too with the Word, — though this is only one, yet it is heard in 
diffeient places at one and the same tune And ]u.st as this fact does not prove the 
fact of the San being a caused entity , so the argnment urged by you lu Sutra 9 fails to 
prove the oausedness, and consequently uon-eternality, of Words 

166 155 A.nd as the Sun appears to be, at the same distance, in the sarae direction 
from two persons, one being behind the other at a certain distance, therefore we must 
conclude therefrom that the Sun appeals to rise and set at different places, though it is 
one only So mere simultaneity of the utterance of a word, by many people, cannot 
prove its non-etemality 

165.157 If the Sun were held to be many on the mere ground of two persons seeing 
it rise at equal distances from themselves, — then people who were not at a very great dis- 
tance from one another would see both the Suns (t e., the one at an equal distance from 
him, and the other at equal distance from his friend a few yards behind him) But 
as such different Suns are seen, it must be admitted that they do not exist 

” And again,— &o The translation follows the interpretation of the Kyayaratnd’- 
ha7a The Kagika interprets thus This shows another argument for proving the nmty 
of the Sun At midday all men see one Snu only ; aud this would nob be possible, if there 
were many Suns, 

167.168 This shows cause why a single San appears to be seen at different places. 
The fact of people thinking the Sun to appear at different places is due to the fact of 
people seeing the San and mistaking it to be ahming near them. (To people mistaking 
at to be near them, the idea appears that the Sun has appeared at “different places “ ) As 
for example, we see the Sun to be shining over a hill, at a certain distance from us 
And when we go over to that hill, from there too, we see it shining at the same dis- 
tance from ns as it appeared before And so on, as we go on moving from one place to 
the other, we find the Sun shining at the same distaiic>^ from us And from all 
this we conclude that the Sun is one and shines at a great distance from us , but 
people think they see it at different places, because each man seeing it thinks it 
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a certain distance from that place — this distance (sometimes) appearing to 
be (equal to, and sometimes) more than, the foimer distance (at which the 
Sun had appeared to shine from the former place ) 

168- 169 Even mthe case of an object which is comparatively much 
nearer to us (than the Sun leally is), we find that peisons, — residing at 
places that aie at difieient degrees of distance from that object, and conse- 
quently having their fronts decidedlj difierent from one another, — mistake 
that distant object to be at equal distances from themselves, 

169- 171. Olj “In the case of the distant Son, it is possible that 
persons, not leally seeing the place (at which the Sun really shines) should 
have mistaken notions about that place, — the mistake being due to the fact 
of every man thinking the Sun to be in pi oximity to him But, how is any 
such mistake possible in the case of the Word (which is not at a great dis- 
tance from the person hearing it pronounced simultaneously by many per- 
sons) ^ ” Rephj In that case too, the mistake is due to the all-pervading 
character of tlie Woid inasmuch as in all the places that we come across, 
we find the Word to exist 

171- 172 The Word has no parts , and as such, it cannot be cognised 
m parts (like any large object) The Word is always (cognised) as it 
exists , and it always exists in its entirety (therefoie it is only reasonable 
that it should always be cognised in its entiiety, and never in parts). 

172- 175 But the Word is heard m certain definite places, because it 

IS shining near himself, and thus many people mistaking the Sun to appear in proximity 
to everyone of them, the idea naturally arises that there are so mauy distinct Suns 

168.189 Even in the case of comparatively nenr objects — such as some great monn- 
tam — a man at a certain place sees it to be at the same distance at which it appears to 
another man at a certain distance from hjm. And since each man seems to see the object 
nearer himself, the notion is likely to arise that there are so many different mountains 
In the same manner, when the chance of such mistake is met with even in case of 
comparatively nearer objects, such mistakes with legard to theextremely remote Sun is 
only natural 

169.171 Since a Word is heard in nil places, it cannot be either wafenai (corporeal) or 
caused^ ov non-eternal. Because in one place having known a Word, when we come 
across it in some other place, we at once recogni'^e it to be the same Word, Thus the 
Word IS one only, and is manifested m the mouths of different people, who cannot be 
said to piOduce the Word The Simultaneity that we perceive, when we hear the same 
word pronounced by different people, belongs to the utterance {manifestation) of the 
ever-existing, all pervading word, m the mouths of different people, 

171-179 If tae word were heard lu parts then we could never cognise the Word in its 
entirety As a matter of fact, the Word is always cognised in its entirety. It is always 
cognised 08 it emsts (m its all-pervading charaoter) , and as it always appears m its 
entirety, and like the Ahd<}a it everywhere exists in its entirety , — it is only natural 
that It should be always cognised in its entirety, 

ns.l7B The Ear cognises a Word only if the mamfestmg utterance is made m a 
place which is near enough to it 
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depends (for its cognition) upon the sounds (utterances) that serve to mani- 
fest it (^.e, rendei it perceptible to the Ear). And sounds (utterances) 
have not the power to pervade the whole Space , and as such, a Word once 
uttered is not heard continuously all over the world, (but only up to a place 
wbeie the air-current carrying the sound-vibrations loses its foice) And 
the Auditory Sense (of man) follows the diffeiences of the place of utter- 
ance (of the word) And since (utteiances) do not dll up the (time and 
space) intervening (between two utterances of the word), theiefore there 
appears a break in the cognition (of the word, which is not cognised in 
the inteivening time) And since these (utterances) extend over a certain 
definite limited space, there appears a (mistaken) notion of the limited 
(non-pervading) character of the Word (manifested by the utterances ). 

176-76 Since these (utterances) have motion and a certain velocity, 
therefore, from whatever place they proceed, the Word (manifested by 
these) appears, to the hearer, to come from the same place (though, as a 
matter of fact, the Word exists m all places, and is only manifested or 
rendered peiceptible to the ear, by these utteiances) 

176- 77 Ohj “ The Sun is not seen, to appear at different places, by 

one and the same man ” It may not (he seen by one man) , hut, 

anyway, it is found to appear in different places (even though it be by 
different people ) 

177- 79 If you hold your premise (“ because the Word is cognised 
simultaneously to proceed from different sources ” ) to be qualified (by the 
specification that, in case of the Word, the simultaneous cognition is 

me and the same person ’^), — then, too, your argument becomes contradictory, 
inasmuch as (even in the case of the Sun), it (the sun) is seen, to appear 
in different places, by one and the same person (As for instance) in 
many vessels filled with watei’, the Sun (being reflected in each of these) 
IS simultaneously seen, by one and the same man, to be one only And 
there is no ground for bolding these (reflections) to be different , mas- 
much as they are actually seen to be exactly the same (or similar) 

179-80 Ohj “ But we say that the reflections appear, by some cause, 
separately in the diffeient vessels, and are all cognised by one at one ana 
the same time/* 


116.15 These Katilds explain the reasons for the mistaken notions of limitation, 
non-eternahty, &c , with regard to words, and, as snob, supply a full answer to the ques* 
tion pnt by the objector in Kdnhd 170 

116,11 The objector objects to the eimilaiity of the simultaneity of the peicepiion 
of Words with that of the perception of the Sun, 

119 80 « By gome cause ” — % e , by the fact of our seeing a face reflected in only one 
Vessel at a time , whereby, we see one reflection of the Suu to be at one tune accom- 
panied by the reflection of the face, which is nob present m another vessel 
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180-82. In reply to this, we say that the fact (of vision) is that the 
light from the snn strikes the surface of the water (and is reflected), and 
consequently, the light from tlie Eye (striking against the water), is reflected 
back in the wake of the reflected solar light, and thus it sees the Sun 
in its own region {{ e , in the place where the Sun shines), (and as such, it can 
see it as one only , but) it appears to be manifold and of various fqrms, 
(in the reflections), on account of the diversity of the vessels (in which 
the reflections occur) And, such being the case, how can the reflection 
be (said to be) diverse (not one) ^ 

182- 183 Just as when the eye is slightly pressed by the finger, a sin- 
gle object (the moon, / ^ ) is seen to be various, because of the diversity in 
the functioning of the eye (produced by the piessure), so, in the case 
in question (where the idea of the mpnifoldness of the reflection is due 
to the diveisity of the vessels, and the diversity appeal ing in the same 
Word, as uttered by difieient persons, is due to the diveisity of the utterances 
or sounds produced by the different persons, which serve to render the Word 
perceptible to the Eai of the hearei')* 

183- 185 Some people holding the view of the appearance of the re- 
flections (as something totally different from the reflected object) object + ) 
the above theory thus If it is the Sun itself that is seen (m the lefle..- 
tion), how IS it that the reflection is not seen above (over the head c 
the observer) ? And again, secondly, how is it that, in the case of le 
flections in wells, &c , it is seen below (when the Sun is shining above) P 
And, thiidly, looking in a miiror, while facing the east, how is it that one 
sees the image facing the west 

185- 186 The fact is that the Sense (of vision in the present case) 
brings about the cognition of the object, in the body itself (and hence it is 
always m fiont of the body that the perceived object appears) , and this 
explains the above facts— specially as the Sense is a means of cognition, 
only when located lu the body 

186- 189 When people are looking upon the Sun in the water, the func- 

tioning (the path of the rays) of his eye is always two-fold one above, and 

180-88 The reflection appears to be different, because the vessels are different 
and not because the reflections themselves are different Because all the reflections 
are seen in the retina of the Eye, which is one only 

186 186 Though the Sun is overhead, yet it is always seen before, in front of the eye, 
and as such it is quite reasonable for the reflection to be identical with the Sun, and yet 
appears below us 

189 Even though, as a matter of fact, the Sun shines above, yet since in the case 
of reflection, it is perceived by means of the downward function of the Eye, it appears 
to be below ns, in the water , though even in this case what we really see is only the Sun 
Bhining above Hence, the reflection is identified with the reflected object j and the 
reflection is seen because it is in front of the body. 
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anofcbef* below. And that Sun which is affected (manifested) by the upward 
function 18 not seen (by tbe E'ye), because it is not in a straight line with 
the substrate of the Eye {ue , because the Sun is not in front of the body) , 
While the Sun, as it exists (in the water), is presented befoie the observei 
mediately (t e , the upward function presents the image to the downward 
function, and this presents it to the observer), and is pei ceived by means 
of the downwaid function (of tbe Eye), (and it is for this reason that the 
Sun, though shining above, is seen below, in the ieflectioii),_ And since 
this (downwaid function) is identical wifcli the upward function (inasmuch 
as both equally are functions, and belong equally to the eye), therefore 
(when tho Sun, though shining above, is pei ceived by means of the down- 
waid function), it appears to the obseiver as if it were below him Hence, 
what IS really seen below (in the reflectiou) is the Sun itself appearing 
(before the down wa» d function of the Eye) through the medium (of the 
upward function) 

189-190 Similarly (in the case of the image in the mirror the func- 
tion of the Eye is two-fold one proceeding to the east, and another to the 
west ; and) the face (in the mirror) is mistaken to be looking to the west, 
because (in this case) it is presented, by the easterly function, to the 
westerly function of the Eye (Hence, though the face is really looking to 
the east, it appears as looking to the west) 

190491 Even granting that the reflections occupy different places, 
— they are not known to be diverse, because all are cognisable by the same 
idea (4.6., all are recognised to be precisely similar, and hence (identical) 

191-192 Even if we accept the theory that tlie Sense of Audition 
moves (over to the region where the Word is uttered), the fact of the Word 
being heard in different places (^.e,, from the mouths of different speakers) 
may be explained as being due to the diversity of the places occupied by 
tliese mouths (and not to any diversity in the Word itself) And if (we hold 
the theory) that the cognition of the Word is produced mthe legion of the 
Anditory Sense itself, then we naturally get at the fact of the Word occu- 
pying only one place (the space in the Ear). 

392-193 Even if the Sense (of audition) be something else (other 
than the tympanum as affected by the sound— vibrations of Air), — since 
even such a Sense can have no function outside its own substrate (viz , the 
Ear, m the body, as consisting of the tympanum, &c ), therefoie, if we accept 

191.192 This explains the Bhaahya passage wherein the analogy of the case of Word 
with that of the Sun is worked out — If the Auditory Sense were to go over to the place of 
con^unctMJii and dis^'mcUon (of the palate, &o ), m the mouths of the speakers, &o , &o 

198 193 And such travelling of the tympanum of the listener by the mouth of the 
speaker is an absurdity , heuoe the sens© of audition cannot be held to move to the place 
where sounds are produced, 
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tlie tlaeoiy of (the Auditory Sense) moving (to the regions wheie soands 
^re produced), we would find the tympanum, &c (of the hearei) moving to 
tlie place of utterance {viz , the mouth of the speaker) (inasmuch as the 
Auditory Sense could not move to the region, independent ly of its substrate) 
193-196 Obj “All these assumptions of youis apply to the case 
where the speakers (of the same Woid) are many, and the heaier only one 
When, on the other hand, there is only one speaker, and many hoaieis, then 
lb IS quite the contiary, — {i e , your aigumenta become upset) Because in 
this latter case, the Senses (of audition) (cognising the Woid) being many, 
the Word surely (even according to your own theoiy) appears in diverse 

103.1M The Sense of the objection is thus Bnmmed np in the Nyayai atndla) a Yon 
assame that in the theoiy of the movement of the Auditory Sense (of the hearer) to the 
sound regions, the idea of a single place for the Word is the correct one, ami tliat of di- 
versity of ata place a mistaken one This assertion is possible if the speakers aie many 
and the hearer only one When, hovrever, the Speaker is only one, and the Hearers many^ 
your theory of the singleness of Word is upset, if the movement of the \nditory b-ensebe 
not adnatted, hecaase in that case, the idea of diversity of the place of (cognition of) the 
Word would be true, whereas that of the unity of its place would be a mistaken one , be- 
■eanse,tho hearers being many, the Word would be cognised in the Ear of all these persona , 
<«id, as such, being cogiused in many places, it could be reoogmaed to have many placea. 
And the idea of the Word having only one place could be true only if it were admitted 
that the single Auditory Sense (of the one hearer) moves over to the place of the utterance 
of Sound. But since such movement of the Sense la not admitted, the notion of single- 
ness of the Word’s place must be a mistaken one , and hence, if in this case (of many 
bearers and one Speaker), the Mimansaka holds the notion of singleness of phice to be true, 
and that of a diversity of place to be mistaken, then he must admit the fact of the Auditory 
Sense moving to the sound regions To this the Mimansaka may leply * Tiue the no- 
tion of singleness of the place of the Word is really a mistaken one (even in our theory; ; 
inasmuch as the Word is all-pervad.ng and never partial , but it is manifested by the 
sounds proceeding from a single soniee (the mouth of the one Speaker) , and this single- 
ness of the place of the ntteranoe of Sounds, is mistaken to be the place of the Word * 
Bat the objector retorts Even in the case where there are manv Speakers, and only 
one hearer, there too the notion of the diversity of the place of Word may be explained 
to be a mistaken one due to the diveisiby of the sources from which the Word is 
uttered Therefore, whether we admit the movement of the A’lditoiy Sense or not, 
the explanation of the notion of singleness of the Word’s place, and that of the 
notion of diversity of its place, are the same both of these notions have been shown to 
be mistaken in different oases , and the explanation of t'^e mistake is exactly similar 
in both oases — viz , the divoisity of the manifesting Sonnda And then, if, as a mattei 
of fact, both of these notions — that of singleness ftud diversity of place — he false, with 
reference to the Word, which is all-pervading, then why should the Mimtlnsaka so 
tenaciously hold to the theory of Singleness, and fight shy of the theory of diveisity of 
the place of the Word ? And secondly, since the explanation of the mistake is the same 
-—whether you admit the movement of the Auditoiy Sense oi not, why shonld you 
reject the theory of such movement, and hold to the theory of the Word itself coming to 
the Auditory Sense ? 

56 
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places (the Sense of audition of the many hearers.) And it is only if we 
admit the fact of the Sense itself moving (to the region of the Sound), that 
there can be any possibility of the Word appearing in only one place (the 
one mouth of the single hearer) If it be held that “ (in this case) the no- 
tion (of the Word appearing in a single placo, viz , the mouth of the one 
speakei) is a mistaken one, due to the fact of the Sound (utterance) pio- 
ceedmg (from a single source), then the same may be said in the other case 
also (where there are many speakers, and only one hearer) where the ap- 
peaianoe of the diveisity of the Woid may be accepted to be due to the di^ 
versity of the manifesting agencies, in the shape of the palate, &o (of 
the different speakers) 

196- 197. (True the mistaken character of both notions is similar , bat) 
in the Sutra (I — i — 9) the fact of the simultaneity (of the cognition by one 
man of a Word uttered by many persons) has been urged against us (hold- 
ing the efceinality of Words), and hence, it is only in accoi dance with this 
(case of many speakers and one heaier, as uiged against us), that the Bha- 
sliya has asserted that ‘‘even though, &c 

197- 198 The notion of diversity of the Word, as being due to the 
diversity of the place of its appearance (utterance), is got at by means of 
Inference Whereas the notion (of recognition), that “this (Woid) is the 
same ( that I had heaid from another person),'* is got at by means of Sense- 
perception (the sameness of the Word being recognised by the Auditory 
Sense), and as such, this latter notion (being the more authoritative of the 
two) rejects the forraoi (got at by Inference) 

196.197 It IB truethatboth these notions are equally mistaken, and the explanation too 
is the same But the Bhdahya has nob brought forward the mistaken oharaober of the 
notion of singleness of place, because this would be inelevant, inasmuch as the notion 
of singleness is false In the case of many hearers and one speaker, — a case which has 
not been touched upon by the objector The objector has only brought forward, in 
the ninth jSwba, the case of many speakers and one hearer, and in this case, it is the 
notion of the diversity of place which is false , and since such falsity can be proved only 
when the movement of the Auditory Sense is not admitted, therefore the Bhdshya 
^*Tdd^ qrotratrii &o,” (p ^8), baa taken mto consideration this case only m order to 
meet the objector on his own ground. 

191.198 This meets the following objection What you say with regard to the objeo- 
fion urged m the ninth Sdbra may be true ]Rttt lu the case of many hearers and only one 
apeaker there is a real diversity of the place of the Wo-d (in accordance with your own 
theory) And thus the pit ce being different, the Word mast be accepted as being different, 
as utfceied by different persons ” The Sense of the Kdnhd is that Inference, however strong, 
is always set aside by a fact of Sense-perception, if this latter be contrary to the ooucIU'- 
Sion of the former In the present case we have such a case. Therefore, even if there be 
a diversity of the place of the utteianoe of the Word this cannot lead to the conolu" 
Bion that the Word itself is diveise , since such a conclusion would go against a well" 
established fact of Sense-perception 
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198-200 Just as Devadatta, thoug^h gradually passing fiom. one place 
to anotlier, is not considered to be diffeient (in diffeient places) (simply be- 
cause he is known to be a single person) , — so, in the same manner, a Word, 
having been known to be one, cannot be considoied as difEerent (even when 
uttered by different pei sons) And again, just as, being seen again and 
again, Devadatta is not known to be different in consideration of the differ- 
ence of the time (of his being seen), so, too, the Woid cannot be considered 
to be different, in consideration of the diffeience of the ^lace (of its utter- 
ance). 

200- 201. If it be uiged, that, “ (m the case of Devadatta) the fact of 
his being recognised as one is not contradicted (by the fact of his being seen 
at different times) , because, in this case, there is a ceitain sequence (and no 
simultaneity, in the different times of his being seen) [whereas in the case 
of the Word being uttered by a single peison and heard by many persons, 
theieis simuUaneity, and as such, contradiction is unavoidable],^' — (then 
we reply that) we may explaiu (the appearance of a single Word in many 
places) on the gioundof the all-pervadmg character (of the Word). And 
for the sake of establishing a perceptible fact, the assumption of any char- 
acter (or propel ty) is allowable 

201- 203 (In Suha 10) it has been argued that the Word is perish- 
able, because it is modifiable, and m support of the premiss, the objector has 
Cited the ‘ similarity ' (of the ^ which is changed into ^), and the ‘ authority ' 
(of Panini who enjoins that ^ followed by ^ is changed into ^). But the 
authority (that he has quoted) is ineffective (m supporting his premises), 
because the rule laid down by Paumi is not such as that ^produce the letter 
tr by the modification of the " 

203 204. Because it is only when the relation between Words and 
their meanings has been established, that the rules of grammar are laid 

SWO.SOl A.I 1 all-pervading entity, though one, can be found in many places, like Ahaqa- 
Therefore in the case of the Woid too, there is no contradiction 

” The assumption, &c ” How do you know that the Word is all pervading ? Be 
cause we assume such character of the Word, because if this be not assumed, we cannot 
explain the perceptible fact of the single Word being uttered by different persons, at one 
and the same time And such aesamption is always allowable 

aoU808 This considers a 16 ‘‘The ya into which ^ is always changed, is a 
different letter altogether, and not a modification (of the x)” 

All that means is that when ^ is followed by these two letteis 

aie set aside and the lettei ^ is pnt in then place If the letter were held to be 
p? oduced by this aphorism of Pilnini’s, then there could be no such letter before that rule 
had been laid down 

808 80i The Su-tra 1®'^^ down with a view to regulate the use of the 

letteis Xiy And as such the letter ly must have existed before the rule was 
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down witli a view to regulate the use of these Words , and (then if the rule^ 
of grammar be taken to lay down i\\Q production of Words), the relation (of 
flic Woids and fcheir meanings) cannot be regarded as established, prior 
to* the laying down of the rule 

204 205 While pointing aufc the correctness of and ^^Dadhya^^ 

— ^known to be two di:fferent woids, — the Sfitra Iko yanaci^^ Pan Yl-i-77) 
selves to point oufc the geneial characfcei of the word ^'‘Dadht" (in compari- 
son to the specific cbaiactei of Dadliya'") with a view to show the (root) 
form (of the word, ^e, and the (demative) form of the word? 

i e , *^Dadhf/a ”), (as a particular word due to the following ac) And both 
these aie mentioned (in the SiHra) as if they weie one, for the sake of the 
brevity (of expression) of the Castia (Vydhaiana)^ 

2l) 6-207 The word “ Dadlti'" having been mentioned (m another 
Sutra) as an accomplished woid, would reject the word ^^Dadhya'' brought 
about by tlie ach following (the z) (because this latter is nowhere else men- 
tioned as an independent woid). And (in order to avoid this contingency) 
the piesence of this (woid “Dad/u”) is denied by the Stlfia ,(“ IJco yana- 

winch means that in a place where the S’ is followed by we 

should liave the specific word Dadhya and not the general word 
‘ Dadhi:^ 

207'208 WLat the Sutia means is that when the appears 

(followed by “ac”) “Tan” is the correct form And, as a matter of fact,, 
there never was any modification (in the matter). 

209-21 1 v^Thus then, the authoiity of Panini, &c , having been shown 
to be inapplicable to the theoiy of the modification of Words), the mere fact 
of similarity (between the i and the ya, as urged in K 102) is also shown 
(in the Bhdbhya) to be inconclusive (doubtful, as to pioving the fact that 
the case of i changing into ya is a case of modificahony Specially as even 
between the flower Kunda and Curd, we find a similarity (of whiteness) 

conteinplated If, on the other hand, the meamnpr of the Safi a be that one is to 
jirodwce (anew) ihe letter If, then we wHl have ■' o admit the non existence of such a 
letter (as prior to the laying down of the rule 

a0i-a05 Oue, who holds “ Dadhya ” to be modified out of “ Badht^ will have to admit 
that the latter Word is not an accomplished Word m itself Therefore the Sutra must be 
taken to mean something else And this mtaumg is that both words, Badhi and Dadhya, 
are equally accomplished words by themselves , and the Sutra is meant to show that both 
these are distinct words, and with a view to this it mentions Badhi** as the general 
form, and " Dadhya ” as a particular form, due to the specification of the following ach, 
and thus the Sdtia does not assert that X is changed into but that both are 
equally distinct forms And **Dadhya*’ is not mentioned as an independent Word , 
because that would lead to the enunciation of all such woids as are included in the 
Sutia, when it appears m its present form , thus the clearness of the statement has been 
sacrificed to brevity (by Panmi). 
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(and certainly tlie fiowei is nofc a modification of the curd) If it be urged 
that the similaiity in the latter case is not absolute (t e , it is only partial 
- — then, in the other case (of i and ya) too, the similarity is only partial as 
consisting only the sameness of the place of utterance Thus then, both 
these grounds (‘authoiity’ and ‘similaritj') having failed (with regard io 
proving the fact of % being modified into ya), the original aigumeut (based 
upon these, and uiged in Sutra 10) falls to the ground unsuppoited 

211- 212 Tlie fact of the inciease or deoiease (in the intensity of 
word-sounds) depending upon the (increase or decrease in the) cause (aud 
tlie consequent inference of the word as being a caused entity), is not 
established , inasmuch as neither a Woid nor a Lettei ever inci eases (or de- 
ceases) 

212- 213 Because (a Woid could be increased by the addition of new 
Letters, and if new Letters were to accrue to the Woid, it would cease 
to be the original woid , and it would be eithei no Woid at all, or a dif- 
feient word altogether. 

213- 214 And further the Lettei s having no parts, and as such^ 
being like the Ahaga, they cannot undetgo eithei an increase or a decrease; 
and hence the increase could nob belong to the Letters within themselves.. 

214- 215. If lb be urged that “we have an idea of such inciease 
(when the same Letter is pronounced by many peisons, and we may base 
oui argument upon this idea of increase),'" — then too your argument would be 
contradictory, because we have such an idea (of inciease) even in the 
case of the Glass “ Word ” (which you too hold to be eternal and uncaused). 

215- 216. And just as the notion of increase or decrease of the Class 

JlLina With this begins the explananon of Sub a 17 “ (The incrense or deorense 

of] the intensity (of word sounds) belongs to the utterance” (I — i — 17), which meets 
the argument urged m I — i — 11 

siS-SiS If ® oe added to it ceases to be a word, aud if ^ be added to it, it 
becomes a new word. 

S18.su This meets the following objection “ Without the addition of new Lettei s, 
there may be an inciease wii/hm the component Letters themselves ” This too is im- 
possible, because what soit of increase can there be to any letter gha^ fi, Qha will 
emaiu a gha^ and it cannot undergo any increase within itself 

814.816 Even m the case of a class (** Word," oi Cow ” f i ), we have an idea of 
its increase when we find fresh individuals being included in it, c 9 , we have an idea 
of the class “ Word ” having increased when we dome to know new words And if 
this mere idea were enough ground for asserting non-eternality, then the class too would 
have to be admitted to be a caused entity, and hence non-eternal, which cannot be veiy 
palatable to the objecting Naiydyika 

815 816 The increase that we are conscious of, V7hen many persons are uttering 
the same woid, is the increase of the utterance (and not of the Word). Because, whethei 
the speaker he one or many, the v?ord “ Qhata ” remains the same 
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depends upon the increase or deciease of the individuals (composing it), 
-^so in the same manner (the notion of the increase or decrease of word- 
sotinds) would depend upon the increase or deciease in the (intensity of 
the) utterance (manifesting, or rendering perceptible, tlie Word). 

216-218 And fuither, youi argument (as to the increase of word- 
sounds pioving their non-eternality, &c.), is not conclusive , because, even in 
ordinary life, we come across cases where such inciease oi decrease in accord- 
ance with the increase or decrease of the cause or mamfester is found to 
belong to the manifested object , as for instance, the face is found to in- 
crease or decrease in accordance with the increase or decrease of the size 
of the mirror (reflecting the face). And this fact cannot prove either that 
the face is not manifested by the mirror, or that it is produced by an ac- 
tion of the mirror. [So in the same manner in tlie case of Words, the notion 
of increase or decrease depends upon the increase or decrease of the inten- 
sity of the utterance manifesting the Word , and this fact cannot prove 
either that the Word is not manifested by the utteiance^ or that it is pro- 
duced by the action of utterance] And there can be no other action 
pioductive [of the Word, save utterance, and hence, as it cannot be 
shown that the Word is produced by utterance, it can never be shown to be 
a caused entity, and hence non-eternal]. 

2J8-219, Just as in the case of (such an eternal object as) AkSiga 
when a large pit is made in the giound, we have an idea of the largeness 
of space {AktXga), and when the pit is small, we have a notion of its small- 
ness, — so too, even when the Word is an absolutely uncaused (and eternal) 
entity (we could have notions of its increase or decrease through the in- 
crease or decrease of the utterances manifesting them). Thus then (it 
must be admitted that) the idea of the inciease of the Woid (as urged m 
Sutra 10) IS a mistaken one, due to (the increase of) its appurtenances 
(i.e., the utterances rendering it perceptible to the ear). 

220. As a matter of fact, we do not perceive either grossness (in- 
cieaae of volume) or subtlety (decrease of volume) to reside in the Word. 
The idea too, of the increase or deciease (of Words), is due to the intensity 
or lowness of the cognition (hearing of the Word) 

221-222. And as a matter of fact,, we find that our cognition of the 
jar is extensive when it is lighted by a big light, and it is less extensive 

MO Jn fact we have no idea of the increase of the Word either When the Letter 
iS uttered by many persons there is an intensity in the sound of it as heard , and this 
intensity of the hearing (cognition) leads to the notion of the increase of the Word 
itself 

SSUftSS This shows that the intensity and lowness of cognition too depend upon the 
intensity, &o , of manifesting agencies So m the word too, the increase, &o , belongs 
to the manifesting utteiance. ^'Length &c This meets the objection that if Words 
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when Jt happens to be illuminated by a small light. And the length (short- 
ness), &o , (of Letters) are propeities of the utterance — as shown above (under 
Sphota 

222-22B* Ohj, “ If either (con] unctions, &c , as) properties of the Air, or 
the Air itself as possessing these properties (of conjunction, &c.), be held to 
be (meant by) the word ‘ Sound' {Nada), — then, as Letters alone are pei- 
ceptible by the Ear, the sounds could not be audible by the ear (because Air 
IS only perceptible by the sense of touch) , and then, how could the sounds 
of the conch-shell, &c , which do not consist of Letters, be hoard P” 

224- 225 (With a view to sail clear of this objection) some people 
hold that Sounds also (and not Letters alone) are perceptible by the Ear. 
And (these people hold that) these (Sounds, as properties of the Air) are 
urged along with the Air (by means of the conjunctions of the Air with 
the palate, ifcc.), and finally affect the sense of audition (and produce a 
change in it, which renders the Word audible). And as these (Sounds 
in airy vibrations) are perceived (heatd) at the time of the hearmg of 
Letters (as uttered and manifested by those sounds), — the above theojy 
cannot be said to contain the assumption of an imperceptible entity, 

225- 226 Otbeis, however, who hold to the view of Souiid as pre- 
viously expounded (in the Bhdshya), explain the fact of sounds (of the 
conch-shell ) being heard on the ground of the mutiplicity of winds 

226- 228, Those (Aiis or Sounds), that are urged (or set in motion) 
by the conjunctions and disjunctions of the palate, &c, manifest (lender 

and Letters were eternal, how could they be divided into longt shorty &o ? The sense is 
that these do not belong to the Word or Letter, bat to the utterance, 

&S2J1S8 This objects to the assertion of the Bhodhya that “ the conjunctions and dis- 
junotiona in the Air, manifesting the words, come to be known as * Ndda* (sound)** 
The sense of the objection is thus explained in the Nydya-ratnakara — ** If sound be held 
to be the conjunctions &o , of the Air, or the Air itself as possessing these properties, 
and if it (Sound or NSda) be not held to be m the form of a word, — then the Sound 
cannot be held to consist of any Letters } and it has been held by the Mzmdnsaka that 
Letters alone are perceptible by the Ear, therefore the Sounds that do not con- 
sist of Letters — e g , those uttered by the oonch-shell, &o could not be objects of 
audition ? But we do hear such sounds How do you explain this contradiction ? ” 

S81.SS5 If the Air were the raanifester of words, then the Air being amenable to the 
tactile sense alone, the above objection would apply to it , but as a matter of fact it is 
nob the air but the Sounds as properties of the Air that manifest words m the manners 
described in the Kdrihd, Hence the objection is avoided. When people are making a 
house at a distance, we hear only the sounds and no distinct letter or word, 

SI}6.SS8 A.dequate sulstrate ,^* — This meets the objection that since no Letters are 
distinctly cognised the class '‘Word/* must be held to be at that time cognised cs 
without an adequate substrate The sense of the reply la that though no distinct Letter 
18 heard, yet, as all Letters are all-pervading, they always — whether distinctly manifest- 
ed or not— serve as adequate eubslrutes of the class “ Word ’’ And as for the individual 
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perceptible) a distinct Letter, and others (that are not urged by such con- 
junctions and disjunctions) only manifest the “Woid” as a class^ which, 
compiises all Letters , (and as such tliey can be audible) And as Letters 
aio alLpervadmg, the class (‘‘Word” as manifested indistinctly by the 
sounds) does not fail to have an adequate substrate Noi is this theory 
open to the objection — “ in which individual Letters (are the sounds of the 
conch-ahell, <fco ), manifested ? ” 

228- 229 And it is these (sounds) that have been shown above 
(under “ Spliota^*) to follow the course of our conjunctions , (and there it is 
shown that) the difference in the degiee (of the intensity) of these sounds 
is due to the multifarious character of the collations of these (sounds). 

229- 230 Or, these (sounds) may (be held to) form a distinct class by 
themselves (included in the class “word”). And we can lay down the di- 
versity m the capability of sounds, on the ground of the effects, — ^just as m 
your own theory (of the non-etemality of words) 

230- 231. Ohj “Even if the utterance be found to he for the sake of 
others, what has that to do with the woid itself, that this latter would bo 
eternal on that account ? 

231- 232. “ Since we find the fact of the use being for another’s sake, 

applicable to non-eternal objects — such as the lamp, cloth, etc , — , therefore, 


letter in which, the sound of conch is to be manifested, any Letter may be beld to be 
Buoh, since all letteia are equally eternal and all-pervading Therefoie that which la 
heard in the case of the oonch-shell, is the class “ Word,’* wheiem no individual word 
has been manifested at the time* 

»8 M Ib has been shown under “ Sphota that even though the sounds be not an- 
■dibUt yet the diversity of the degree of mtensity — quickness or slowness of the ut- 
terance of words — IS regulated by the different degrees of the collations of sounds. 
When many souuds — of ^ — collate together, then we have the acute and so on 

aW-S80 the effects** — we fftid that sounds manifest words, and some mere india- 
tinofc sounds, and hence we must admit of a diveisiby m the capabilities of sounds 

As a matter of fact sounds may either be the Air or included in the class “ word 
If it be included in the class “ word,” then since words are immaterial, no increase 
could belong to them, and hence the woid “ ndda** m the must be taken to in- 
duecbly indicate the Air of winch these sounds are pioperties And it is as an explana- 

tion of this indirecfc indication that we have the Bhdshya passage oojected to, m KdrV'r 
Us 222 223 

S80 81 With this begins the explanation of the Sutra 18 which lays down the MTmSn- 
sakatheoiy of the eternahty of sounds “Word is eternal, because its utterance ’s for 
the sake of others ” (I-i*18) Kdrikds 230 236 embody the objections against the Sutra 
Because the utterance is “ for another's sake," that cannot lead to the conclusion “ Word 
18 eternal,” because “ being foi another’s sake ” is not a qualifioation of the minor term 
word ” 

88l.(J8 This anticipates the MTmanaaka assertion that the Sitha means “ Word is 
otOLUdl, because of its utterance being for another’s sake.” The objection embodied in 
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even if tlus (the fact of use being for another’s sake) be aprojierty (of the 
minor term “ word yet, this cannot be any reason (for piovmg its etei- 
nality) 

232- 233 “(If by ^^da'iQana^^ you mean “utterance” only, then, since 
utterance cannot be found anywhere except in a Word) theie being no in- 
stance similar (to your conclusion, your reasoning becomes invalid) And 
(if by “tofn/in” you mean “ nse,” then) your reasoning becomes contia- 
dictory, since in tlie case of atoms which aie eternal, we find no use at all 
(either for others’ sake or for one’s own, and as such ete^naliti} cannot be 
said to be concomitant with the piopeity of being used foi another s sake) 

233- 234 “As foi the signification of the meaning, the Word would 
do it by the meie fact of its existence (t e , as soon as the Word would be 
utteied it would at once denote its meaning), even without any peimanent 
foim of it (subsisting for any length of time), — just as ceztam actions 
bring about certain conjunctions, etc , (by their mere force, even though 
the actions do not persist for any length of time) 

234- 235 “And the idea of woids used pieviously is due to the le^ 
membrance of past events, — just as we have a lemembrance of our past 
deeds (which do not peisist foi any length of time) Therefore, the fact of 
the word being used (now) cannot piove the fact of its having existed 
before from time immemoiial) , — just as tne jar (which though found to 
be used now is not on that account held to have existed ebcinally) 

235- 236 “ Just as when an object has once previously been manifest- 
ed by a certain source of light, — then if subsequently, it come to he 
illuminated by an altogether new souice of light, it is peiceived all the 
same , — so too it could be in the case of the Woidd’ 

the Kaiika means that m that case, the argamenfc le faulty Because the “ufcfceiance 
of a Word’* is its use by someone And wo find that even non-eternal objects are used 
for the sake of others — sneh as “ lamp,” &c , and such eternal objects aa atoms are not 
found to be used for the sake of another, 

28B 834 This meets the aigument of the Bhashya that if a word were not eternal, it 
would not signify its meaning 

85i.8S6 The fact of one having an idea of words used in the past cannot prove its 
etemalifcy, because we have such remembrance of even non-eternal entities 

2SB.83fl This meets the objection that unless the word be known to have a certain 
signification (beforehand), it cannot afford any meaning (when heard ) The sense 
of the Karika is that we do find :n the case of objects illuminated by a light, that wJicn 
once the object has been shown by means of one light, at some future time, even a . 
altogether new light manifests it equally well So in the case of words, the object 
cow, f I , may have been denoted by some other word at some past time , and subse 
quenfcly even if it come to be mentioned by a new name, it can be oompiehendcd 

57 
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236- 237. T^''‘ uigmg of the faults of incouclusivenoss *^c againsfthe 

fact of the use (of words) being for another’s sake, is like employing 
the fuel-bnrniBg fire to burn water 

237- 238* Becatise all these — Inconclusiveness, <fcG. — can apply to in- 
ferential argnnaents , whereas the argument embodied in tbe sfttra is in 
the form of an Apparent Inconsistency, which does nob stand in need of 
premises laying down correct relations between the Minor and the Middle 
terms 

238- 239 If the denotabihty of a word be shown to be possible only 
when the Woid is held to be also non-etemal (as well as eternal), or only 
when it be non-eternal, — then alone can you bring forward any real 
objection against ns 

239- 242 The Word having no particular result of its own, we infer 
from its denotative potency the fact that it is subsidiary to the 
signification and compiehension of meaning, which, in its turn, is 
subsidiary to the action (brought about by the words) “ bring the 
]ai/’ which has a de6nite result (the drinking of water &c , by the 
person addressing the injunction) And then, when enquiring as 
to whether eternality or non-eternality belongs to the Word, we 
ought to admit of that one property (of the two) which does not in any 
■way go against the prima y factor (in the signification and comprehension 
of meaning, to which the word is subsidiary) , because it is not proper 
to reject the frimaoy oesult (bringing of the jar which would not be possible 
if the meaning were not signified and comprehended) for the sake of (any 

Ji36 28T Heie begins the reply to the above objections 

288.889 The argument based on Apparent Inconsistency can be shovrn to be faulty 
— when the inexplicability hat supports the argument is shown to be explicable other- 
wise than by the acceptance of the conolusiou sought to be proved And so long as 
the objeotoi does not put forth another explanation of the denotabihty of words than the 
one based npon its eternality, our argument remains untouched Because our argu- 
ment IS simply that, since the denotabihty of a word is not explicable, if it be held to 
be non-eteinal, therefore (by Apparent Inconsistency) the Word must be held to be 
eternal 

2ci9 342 There is a maxim to the effect that when something that has no result hap- 
pens to be m the company of that which has a definite result, the former becomes sub- 
sidiary to the latter , hence the word la subsidiary to the signification of meaning Since 
the woid has the powei of signiCying a meaning, the comprehension of which leads to a 
definite result, the word is ascertained to be subsidiary to this result, indirectly through 
being subsidiary to the comprehension of the meaning by the person addressed 

^‘It IS not proper, &o ” — If we admit of non-eternabty we cannot explain the signi- 
fication of moaning And it is not proper to admit of such a property of the subsidiary 
(‘‘ Word **) as would go against the primary element (comprehension of meaning ) There- 
- Word cannot be held bo be non-eternal Because if the Word be non-eternal 
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property of) ttafc (Word) which is subsidiary to its subsidiary (compre 
liensioa of meamcg; But if (the Word be held to be) perishable (non- 
eternal), then this (the rejection of the primary result) is what would 
surely happen 

242- 243 Because a Word, whose relation (with its meaning) has not 
been (previously) ascertained, cannot signify anything Because if this 
could be the case (^ e , if such a Woid were to signify a meaning), then any 
previously-unknowii (newly -coined) word would be capable of signifying 
any and every meaning, 

243- 244 And any such previous recognition of its relation (with 
meanings) would not he possible if the Word were non-eternal , inasmuch 
as if it be established that its relation has been recognised, it is certam 
that the Woid now used existed at some time other than that when it 
is used (at which other time its relation may have been ascertained) 

244- 245 Because that (Word) of which the relation may have been 
recognised cannot be any other than that which is now found to be 
significant (of a meaning, with leference to which it is now uttered). For, 
if the relation (of the object cow) be ascertained to belong to the woid 
“ Cow, ” — the word, used to signify the cow?, cannot be “ Hoiae 

245- 246 If it be held that, “even a Word other (than the one whose 
1 elation with the meaning has been recognised) would be capable of signi- 
fyingthe meaning, through its own inherent (natuial) aptitude,” — then, in 
the absence of any fixed rule (as to what Word will signify what meaning), 
lb could not be ascertained which word would have a certain signification 
(since the inherent aptitude of Words is not perceptible to us). 

246- 247 If it be urged that, “ we could know the action (brought 

about by the injunction) to bo due to that word which is compiehended,” 

ifc cannot signify any thing , and then the person addressed will not comprehend the 
injiiBobion, and hence he would not fetch the jar, and the person addressing would 
have no dunk 

W8.84iJ» << It IS certain, &o " — and this wonld lead to the eternality of the Word , as 
will be explained under sutrn 21 

844 841 That word which la found to be significant must be the same whose 
relation (with the meaning) has been previonaly ascertained , otherwise, if the Word 
now used were not the one whose relation had been previously ascertained, the present 
Word oonld not signify anything Anyway the two must be held to be identical If 
it is the word Cow that has been recognised to bear a relation to the cow, then 
it must always be the same identical word “ Cow that can be used to signify the- cow. 

846-841 Before the word has been uttered there can be no idea as to whether it 
has been comprehended And it is the use (uttering) of the Word which stands in need 
of a previous recognition by the speaker of its relation with its meaning And this 
latter fact cannot be explained to be based upon the comprehension of the hearer 
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—then, this may do for the hearers (who know for themselves what words 
they comprehend), but it cannot do (explain the action of uttering the 
word) for the speakers (who are nob cognisant of what words have been 
comprehended by his hearers, specially, so long as he has not uttered the 
words) 

247-248 Because, not knowing that word which is capable of signify- 
ing the object he means to name, what word would he use in the beginning 
(i e., befoie the time of its comprehension by the hearer has arrived) ? And 
if he already knows it (the word as related to the meaning), then it 
must he admitted that it had been previously recognised by him (as 
bearing a relation to the object, which he now seeks to signify by 
that Word) And (as for the instance of previously unknown lights 
showing objects, as urged in Kanka 235-236), since the light is subsidiary 
to the perception, we have a manifestation, even when the source of hgUt 
IS altogether new 

249-250 If it be held that, ‘Hhe meaning of a Word (though new) is 
comprehended through its similarity (with a previously known word)*^ — 
tiien (we reply that) even through similarity, the Word cannot signify the 
meaning , because (out of the endless series of the word cow,” pronounced 
since time immemorial) through the similarity of which one, shall we fix 
upon the signification of another ? Because all these are equal, in that 
none of them, have the relation with the object lecognised previously (to 
then being used) 

260-251 If it be uiged that ‘Hhe woid (^cow* f i ) as heard first 

841.848 The action of light does not sfcand in need of any pievious recognition of 
the light, since the light is only an aid to perception In the perception of an ohjecb 
it 13 the perception that is the primary element , and we do not care whether the light 
18 known or unknown , any light will equally illumine an object , whereas in the case 
of the ivojd, its previous recognition is absolutely necessary, as, unless the speaker 
knows the Word to have a certain meaning he cannot use it , and unless he uses it, the 
hearer cannot comprehend ib , and unless the hearer comprehends the Woid, he 
ca’-not act in accordance with the words addressed to him, and hence tlieie wonld be no 
action (fetching of the jar,/t), 

849.860 The dense of the objection is that the word that is now uttered has not been 
previously known to have any relation Its meaning is comprehended on account of its 
resemblance to anothei word used and known from before The latter part of this first 
half and the second half reject this theory , because there is no fixed lule as to the 
similarity of wbat particular worn wonld regulate the signification of a woid The 
objection means that the word “cow ** as now uttered is altogether different from the 
same word uttered at some other time, and the two are only similar , and the signi- 
fication of one would be regulated by that of the other 

850.861 The sense of the objection is that the woid “ cow ” when heard first of all 
was understood to have its denotatioii consist in the cow , and so subsequently 
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of all, was comprehended to have a meaning,” — then (we reply), how can 
that (previously recognised Word) persist for such a long time ^ And 
(even granting that such continuance and cognition of its similarity are 
possible) as a rule, a Woid does not come to be known to have a definite 
meaning, until it has been heard and comprehended twice or three times 
(at the very least), 

251- 252, And again, for a man (hearing the Word “ cow for the 
first time, and as such) not knowing any other words (** cow ” as pro- 
nounced by people before his hearing of it, and hence being unable to 
recognise any similarity), the woid is meaningless , and at the same time, 
for those that have heaid other such words (as piononnced by persons in 
the past) it has a meaning — a most curious (collocation of contradictory 
propel ties) 

252- 253 If it urged that, (at all times) the Woid has a meaning, 
which IS not compiehended by some people (who hear it for the first 
time),’* — then the same may he said with regaid to the subsequent use of 
the same Word, —and as such, why should the signification be said to be 
thiough similaiity (of previously-heaid words) ? 

wlienever one ooinea across the word ** cow, ” he at once recognises its similarity 
with the pievioasly-known "cow^*, and the remembrance of the meaning of thia 
latter bungs about the comprehension of the present word “cow** The sense of 
the reply is that the word as soon as it is heard is destroyed , and so it could 
not persist till the occasion of the subsequent hearing of the same word , and as 
snob, it being non-existing, how could we be cognisant of any similarity with it ? The 
second half means that the very data on. which the objection is based is faulty , in- 
asmuch as any word, when heard for the first time, is not known as having a meaning , 
the fact being that when we hear the word for the first time we do not know its mean- 
ing at all, until it is explained to ns. And when we have had such explanations, at least 
twice or thrice from old people, then it is that w« come to connect that Word with its 
parfciculai signification 

2B1.S50 “ knowing, &o ’* This is based upon the objector’s theory that there are 
many such words as “ cow ” — the word pronounced at one time being different from the 
same word as pronounced at some other time And a man who hears the Word for the 
first time does not know the word as pronounced pieviously by other persona “ Con- 
tradictory properties ” — The same word being both meaningless and having a meaning 
at one and the same time. 

268 26S The meaning of the objection is that even for one who hears the word for 
the first time it is not meaningless And hence there is no contradiction of properties. 
The sense of the reply is that just as when one hears the word for the fiiat time he 
does not know the meaning, though others know it , so too one could explain the signi- 
fication of the word when heard subsequently, as being natural to the word (as you hold 
in the case of the word when first heaid, where you assert that the meaning is natural to 
the Word, and fails to be known by the hearer only on account of a certain deficiency in 
the hearer himself) , so in the case of subsequently-heard woids too, we could hold the 
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253- 254. If it be held that, “ the Woid would be meaniugless foi^ 
tliose who have nob heaid any previous (utterances of the same) Word,” — 
then, since this fact (of being heard for the first time by people who have 
never heard it utteied before) is common also to all previous words, all 
words would come to be meaningless. 

254- 255 And further, that Woid which is cognised by people who 
have heard it pieviously, as being similar to (and as such subordinate to) 
the previously-heaid Word with a meaniog, — would be the principal (or 
primary) factor for those who have not heard it before. And this (double 
contradictory oharactei) is not possible for one and the same Woid 


255- 256. By the clause “ it lias been explained,” the Bhashya refeis to 
all the arguments that have been brought forward (undei SambandhakshB- 
paparihara^^) against the creation of the relation (of Words and then 
Meanings). And if the Woid itself be held to be non-eternal (and created 
by speakers), then the explanation (of the relation of Words and Meanings) 
becomes all the more difficult 

256- 258 Because how can any relation be created (^ e , laid down) 
without the utterance of the Word ? And that (word) which has been 
pronounced and immediately destioyed (as held by you) can have nothing 

meaning to be natural to the word, and we can assort the non comprehension of some 
people to be doe to some deficiency in themselves , and thus all the words would come 
to have meanings natural to them , and there would be no reason for holding the oogtu- 
tion of the signification of a subsequent word to he due to the remembrance of its simi 
larity with a previously- known word 

8E8.864 The sense of the reply is that whenever a word is uttered there are al- 
ways some men who hear it for the first time. And hence, if the Word were to be 
meaningless for those who hear it for the first time, then all words would be meaning- 
less 

S64_865 Both parties agree in thinking the Word uttered to be one and the same 
for all hearers, and as such one and the same word cannot possibly be both primaiy 
and secondary at one and the same time 

SB5-SB6 1 x 1 the Bhashya the objector is made to say that the relation of the woid and 
its meaning may be held to be a caused one, laid down in the beginning of the woild And 
to this the Bhashya replies that this theory has been already refuted under Saniban 
dMksh^pariha) a.** Even when the word is held to be non eternal the creation of its 
relation with meaning has been shown to be impossible And when the word is hold 
to be eternal, then the creation of its relation with meanings becomes all the moie im- 
possible 

86d.8t8 If the Word be held to be destroyed as soon as it is uttered, then when lay 
ing down the relation of a Word, as soon as the Creator would pronounce the word it 
would be destroyed, and as the same word when uttered subsequently yon hold to be 
different from the previously uttered word, and the relation has been laid down by tfie' 
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to do with the relation Therefore the Word, ufcfceied for the fiisfc time, 
having been immediately destroyed, without having its relation (with its 
meaning) expressed, — ^it would be meaningless , and then, how could the 
same Word, when utteied subsequently, be cognised to have a meaning ? 

258- 259 _ The actions of uttering the Word, the creation of its rela- 
tion (with its meaning), and its usage (in accordance with this) being such 
as to occur one after the other, — who could do all these (three actions) all 
at once (as held by tbe other party) ^ 

259- 260 For those people, who exist at a time and in a place othei 
than that (time of creation wherein the relation of words and meanings is 
held to be laid down by the Creator), — prior to his hearing of the subse- 
quent utterance of the Word, there cannot be any such one Word as has its 
relation created. 

260- 261. The theory, that the relation is asserted (and not created) 
for such people, is also to be rejected in tbe same manner Because tbe 
assertion cannot possibly belong to a Word (uttered at the beginning of 
creation and) which has since been destroyed, or is non-existing, or 
exists only at tbe present time the one that is beard by the present 
hearer). 

261- 262. Which woid would the speaker declare to the hearer, as 
having a certain meaning, — ^when he (the speaker) cannot utter the Word 
which he himself had heard at some previous time (to have that mean- 
mg) ?— 

Creator with regard to this lattei, the laying down of the relation would be useless, as 
its substratnm in the shape of the previously -uttered Woidwill have been destroyed, 
and there would he nothing for whose sake you would require the relation 

S68.859 The uttering of the Word is not possible without a knowledge of the rela- 
tion , nor is the laying down of the relation possible without the utterance of the Word — 
a case of mutual inter dependence 

869.260 Even though it were possible for the relation of a Word to be laid down at 
the begminng of creation, yet those people who like ns, happen to live at a time dif 
ferent from that, hear only subsequent utterances of the word , and as this subsequent 
Word has not its relation laid down, — that which has its relation laid down being the 
first utterance of the word which has been destroyed, — for snob people no word would 
liave any meaning at all 

860 86 L The assertion made at the beginning of creation could not apply to the 
Word that is heard at the present time 

861.868 The speaker heard the Word long ago, as having a certain meanmg 
and this word la, according to you, destroyed as soon as uttered , and hence be cannot 
speak of this word, at any subsequent time, to have the meaning , therefore what could 
that word Tbe which the speaker could speak of as having the meanmg , the only word 
“ cow of which he himself knew the meanmg has been destroyed, and of any other 
^ord ** cow ” he himself does not know the meaning 
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262-263, Specially as he does not utter the Word having the meaning 
(t,e , the one with reference to which the relation of a definite meaning 
was laid down by the Creator, and which was destroyed immediately after 
it had been uttered by Him). And if he were to utter a word similar to 
the original one having the meaning, — then such a word cannot be recog- 
nised by the hearer to be similar to the original word having the meaning, 
inasmach as this latter is not known to him , and the new word (that is 
heard by him) itself has no meaning (because the meaning has been laid 
down to belong to the oiiginal woid utteied by the Oreatoi). 

264 And when one who is a speaker now becomes the hearer at 
some futuie time, then too, the same difhculties would appear (because the 
Word which he knows to have a meaning is not the one that he hears 
uttered by others, according to you) And thus for all speakers (and 
hearers) no Woid can have any meaning 

264-265 It may be possible that the relation of a certain Woi'd is 
created at the beginning of Creation But since we have never been cogni- 
sant of this Word (as created with a meaning), how could we have any 
notion of similarity with this (oiigmal Woid) (of any subsequent Word that 
we may heai spoken) ^ 

2G5-266 05; — “ But the original word (as uttered by the Creator) has 

been fully compiehended and ascertained by peisons (Kapila, &c, ) present at 
that time , and fiom the uses made (of the word) by these peisons, we infer 
the whole senes of similar words (beginning from the original woid and 
ending with word heaid by us at the present time , and this notion of 
similarity with the oiigmal word, would bung back to our mind's eye, 
the original meaning as fixed by the Oieator) '' 

266-267 Bejplij If this theoiy be admitted, then all the objechons and 
aigumeuts, nrged (uiidei" SamhimilMhshepaparihm a^^') against the theoiy of 
the creation of the relation of Words and Meanings (by a Cieator), crop up 
(since they apply equally to the theory just propounded) , viz that if such 
be the case, then wo should have to remember the similarity of the piesent 
Word to the orxgmal word , because the comprehension of the meaning 
of the present Word depends upon such remembiance (of the similarity of 
the original Woid,) (and such leniembiance is not possible, inasmuch as wo 
never hear the oiiginal Woid), and so foith 

268-269 In the case of an object, which has subsequently come to 
differ from its original foim, its similarity (with this original form) 
being traced out to a great distance (through all the endless series of such 

398 269 And hence even granting yonr theoiy, the time and apace inteiveuuig 
between the creation and the present moment la so gieat, that even if there weie a 
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objects intervening between the original form and the object before ns) , 
undergoes slight difEerences (with every intervening object), and finally 
dj sap pears almost entirely. And such would particularly be the case with 
words, in the case of which great difEerences are brought about by the 
slightest change of tone, consonant or vowel . — e g., in the case of such 
words as ‘‘ paZd ” (house), “ mdZd (garland), beta ” (time), and ** 
(stone) and the like. 

269- 270 If we were to arrive at conclusions through mere similarity, 
then there would always be a chance of mistaken notions e,g , having 
perceived the relation (of concomitance) between smolce andj^ra, we would 
infer the (existence of) fire from (the existence of) vapour (because the 
latter is similar to smoke in appearance , and such inference could only 
be mistaken) 

270- 271. If some one were to say “let it be so ” e., “ the corapre*- 

hension of meanings of words may be mistaken — that does not touch our 
position, the whole usage of the Word may be mistaken, but that does not 
affect the non-eternahty of the Woid ”), — ^(we reply) but it is not so (i.e , 
the comprehension of certain meanings of Words is not a mistake) , 
because we do not find anything that rejects the comprehension as mistaken. 
And if it be urged that, — “this (absence of a negative fact) estab- 
lishes the correctness (of the compiehension of Words through the simi- 
larity of these with the original Word) ”, — ^then (we reply that) (if the 
mere absence of a negativing fact were the sole criterion for the correctness 
of an idea) then the non-difference (identity) of Words would be established 
(since this idea of sameness of the word “cow ’'as used now, and that 
used at some other time, is also due to the similarity between them ; and 
we have no more reliable facts that would deny this sameness). 

271- 272. And further, is the similarity (between Words) something 
different from the individuals themselves, or is it non-different from them ? 

similarity of tto original word with words used m tha begining of the world, this 
would have long disappeared in the endless nnmber of words intervening between 
the original and the present words. The last half of the Kanka gives instances of dif- 
ferences produced m words by the slightest change of a vowel or a consonant, 

W9.870 There is a siuiilarit/y between “ fdZd*’ and and on the ground of 

this similarity the one wonld be taken to mean the other. 

S70.S71 jfe do not find, —we do not admit any fact to bo a mistake unless we 
find that there are certain other more reliable facts that deny the former And as we 
have no such rejection of the significance of words, this cannot be said to bo mistaken 
The fact is that, as in the absence of a negativing fact, any fact cannot be said to be 
wrong, it must necessarily be accepted to be right 

The sameness of this word “ Cow ” used now and that used at some ofchei time, is 
not palatable to the other paity 

58 
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and IS this similarity one or many ? And, lastly, is it eternal or non- 
eternal ? 

272- 273 If if be different, one and eternal, then it is only another 
way of postulating a class (“ gatva f i , which would be the common 
ground of similarity among the individuals) (^and the possibility of such 
classes we have already rejected above). And if it be held to be non-du 
ferent, non-eternal and many, then this comes to the same theory as above 
(namely the theory of the non-etemality of Words, which too we have 
already rejected) 

273- 274 And if the similarity be held to be something non-different 
from the individuals (Woids), one aud eternal, — then this would mean the 
efceinality of the individual (Word) itself, and this is just what we seek 
to establish 

274- 275 Similarity consists in the existence of common constituent 
parts , and no such simiiaiity is possible for you Because such (similarity 
of Words) would he possible only if the letters (constituting the words) 
were identical , and such identity you do not admit of 

275- 276 The postulating of such classes as “ gogabdatva,^ “ gatva, 

&o , has been rejected before (under ** Sphota ”) , (and hence yon cannot 
base the notion of similarity between two utterances of the same word 
upon any such classes). Ccnsequently (it must be admitted that) it is the 
individual Letters themselves, that are eternal and significant of the * 
meaning 

276- 277. For us the word “ go ” (“ cow ’*) is eternal, and people have 
an idea of the cow from such yulgar deformations of it as “ gSivz” &c,, 
only when it follows the oiigmal (correct) word Q^go^'), and such com- 
prehension is due to the incapabihty (of the speaker to utter, and of the 
hearer to compiehend, the original coirect form of the Word), 

S^6 aia Similarity oouaists of 6he existence of the same oonstifcnent parts , Letters 
are the constituent parts of Words , therefore the similarity of Words means that the 
Letters contained m one Word are identical with those contained in the other — i e , the 
letter gha, occurring m the word ghata ” as pronounced at one time, must be identical 
with the letter gha occurring m the word ghata " as pronounced at a different time. 

It 18 only when there is an. identity of constituent Letters that any words can be held to 
be similar Bub since yon deny such identity, yon cannot hare similarity 

In the Bhashya an objection is raised that—** just as even from the word 
* gavi ’ we get at the idea of the cow, simply because it is similar to the word * go,* 

BO even if there be ajlight difference between the word originally pronounced by the 
Creator and the Word as pronounced before us, the signification would be all right The 
reply given is that the eternal denoter of the cow is the word go ” , aud even where a 
man utters the word his desire is to utter the word go, ” hut being incapable 

of pronouncing the correct form, he utcers the vulgar form ** gavi> And this vulgar 
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277'*278. Because if fclie denotation (of the cowhy the word gavt ”) 
weie due to its similarity (with the word go ”), then we would certainly 
have the idea (of the cow) from the word “ gaiiia"'^ (which is more like “ go ” 
than gd.vt *’) Therefore we do not i eject this (i e , the comprehension o6 
the cow from the word ‘‘ gati ’'), — because, as a matter of fact, tbis com- 
prehension IS due really to the correct word “ go ’’ itself (as explained m 
277 ) 

278- 279 Ohj * (Even though the Letters be eternal) since the arrange- 
ment of the letters (in a word) is non-eternal, that which signifies the 
meaning cannot be eternal Because it is the Word that is held to signify 
the meaning, and the cognition of this (Word) depends upon the arrange- 
ment (of Letters composing it). 

279- 280 Since fche Letters are all-pervading, the order (or anangi « 
ment) cannot be inlieient in them And since the order (of the Letters in 
a word) depends upon utterance, which la non-eternal, therefore ifc cannot 
be eternal 

280- 281 And because the utterance, or the order, follows the will 

of the speakei, therefore it depends upon the person, (and as such cannot 
be eternal) Therefore the (establishing of the) eternality of Letters is as 
useless (for proving yoar theory of the eternality of Words), as the etei- 
nality of atoms 

281 -282 ‘‘ Just as, even though the atoms are eternal, yet the jar, made 

up of these (atoms), is not eternal, — so, in the same manner, even though 
the Letters aie eternal, yet the Word (made up of these Letters) may be 
non-eternal 

282- 283 “ iN'or are Letters, without a certain arrangement (or oidei ), 
known to signify (any meaning) And it is the particular arrangement of 
Letteis that we call a ‘ Word \ and hence the aforesaid (non-eternality 
of Words) 

283- 284? “ Those (Vatyaha7 anas)^ who hold the Word to be something 
(inmely ‘ sphota ’) other than the Letters, which is independent of the 
oi cler of these, — ^for these people alone can the theory of the eternality 
of Words be of any use/’ 

284- 285 Reply But we do not admit of the Word being only a 

foim gives us an idea of the cow, only when we know that the man meaiis the word 
gfo,” and not beoause the word “ gaol ” is similar to the word ** go 

»88.a8t It may be possible for these people to prove the eternality f the sphota 
which they hold to be independent of the non- etoinal order of Letter But as the 
Mimansaka holds the Word to be nothing more than a particular arrangement of the 
Letters, he cannot estabhsh its eternality 

*84-386 Xhe Word does not consist solely of the arrangement, but of both the 
arrangement and the Letters. 
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pai*ticular an angement (of Letters) Because the arrangetsaent is not 
found to signify the meaning, if it has any other substrate (than the 
Letteis) 

286, Theiefore it is only y^hen both (the arrangement and tlie 
lettezs) earist, that we have that which signifies the meaning (or object) , 
(and the question is) whethei this (that signifies the meaning) consists of 
the Letters as mdoioed with a certain arrangement, or of the Abrangbment 
as located %n (belonging to) the Letters 

2S7-288 And does it require any arguments to prove that the 
Airangement is subordinate to those to which it belongs the Letteis) ? 
Because the Arrangement is only a property of tlie Letters, and is not 
held to he a distinct entity by itself Therefore (it must be admitted 
that) that which signifies the meaning is the Letters as perceived (m a 
ceitam older of sequence) 

288-290 But, as a matter of fact, the Arrangement too is not caused 
(aud hence non-eternal) , as it is always admitted by us as au already 
accomplished fact Because, the speaker does not use the Letters (as 
constituting a Word) in the ordei of his own choice , he always utteis a 
Word in the same way (following the same sequence of Letters) as it is 
ntteied by others And other (subsequent) speakers too pi enounce it in 
thesame oidei So we have the eternality of the (Arrangement of Letters) 
also, just as we have that of the relation (of Words with their meanings). 

290-291 Thus then, though the Arrangement is unchangeably eter- 
nal (4.e eternally complete within itself), yet it is eternal in its usage. 
And we have only to reject, by all means m oui power, the fact of men being 

Ml When it 18 possible for the primary entitles, Letters, theiiaelves to be fhe 
signifier, it is not right to afcbribafce the power to a subordinate element, the Arrange- 
ment And thus ifc is the Letters themselves, as occurring m a certain order, that form 
that which sxgnijies the meaning ' ves the Word , and siuoe the Letters are eternal, the 
Word must also be so 

MS.gSo Even the Arrangement of Letters we are never conscious of creating. 
We always accept the particular order of the letters gha and ta as an accomplished fact, 
and never know of any tune at which this order of the Letters may have been created 
for the first time 

The arguments, adTanoed above to prove the eternality of the relation between 
Words and their meanings, serve also to prove the eternality of the arrangement of 
of Letters composing a Word Just as we a 5 not know of any originator of the said 
relation, so we do not know of any originator of the particular arrangement of Letters 

890^391 The second half of the Kdrtkd means that whether the Arrangement be 
unchangeably eternal oi eternal only in its usage, yet it serves to prove that it does not 
depend upon the olioice of the speaker , and this is all that we seek to prove with a view 
to prove the eternality and the uncauseduess of the Yeda, 
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independent (with regaid to the significations of Words, and hence of the 
Veda). 

291-292 Ohj “ (If an entity can he eternal, even if it be not tin- 
changeable) then you could have the etemality of Letters, even without 
unchangeability (and as such, why should you hold the letters to be un- 
changeable ?) ” Reply . It IS only when the Letters are (unchangeably 
eternal) that there can bean appeal ance of an (eternal) order (of these 
Letters), based upon usage. Just as it is only when the atoms are eternal 
that it IS possible for the ]ar8 &o to be made out of them 

293 Because in the absence of these (eternal Letters) we could not get 
at any aiTangement, which, without the Letters, could have no substra- 
tum And ifc has already been pioved that there ate no parts to Letters, 
as the atoms are (of the ordinary mateiial objects), 

294. That “ I am uttering only such Letters as have been already, 
uttered by others” is the idea in the mind of eveiy speaker, and this 
carries ns to the Etemality (of Letters and their Arrangements) And 
theie is no other characteristic (in the Letters). 

295. And we have alieady rejected the theoiy of any such class 

893 Jt has "been p'toved'* &o — 'This la added in anticipation of the objection that 
“the arrangement may have for ita substrate the constituent parts of the Letters, just 
as the substrate of the jar lies in the oonstitnent atoms The sense of the Kdixkd is 
that Letters are complete in themselves without any parts 

894 xhis anticipates the objection that, ** even without accepting the Letters to be 
eternal, we could explain their arrangement, or sequence, to be due to the sequence of 
the conj auctions and disj auctions of the palate &c , that is to say, the sequence of 
Letters would be regulated by the order of their utterance by ns ** The sense of 
the reply is that whenever we pronounce a word, we invariably have the idea that in 
prononnoing it we are uttering the same Letters and lu the same older as those 
pi ononnced by others And since all men have the same idea, from tunes immemo- 
rial, such an idea leads tk) the notion of the etemality of Letters and their arrange- 
ments 

And there is no other eharcLcteristiCj This anticipates the following objection — 
“ When such is the idea m the mind of all speakers, it means that all Arrangements and 
Words are reoogmsed to be the same as those uttered by others And since the ground 
of the Etemality of Letters too is the same fact of their being so recognised, then, why 
should you not hold the Arrangement tc he as nnohangeably eternal as the Letters 
themselves ? ’* The sense of the leply is that when the Letters are known to be eternal, 
these letters serve as marks whereby we recognise the Words to be the same as used 
by others But m the Letters there are no such marks , hence the difference between 
the etemality of Letteis and Words 

893 There can be no homogeneity or similarity between the word “ Cow ** as 
uttered by ns now, and as heard by uam the past And therefore their recognition as 
being the same can be explained only if they be held to be one and the same. 
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(as gatva ’^) or a similaiity (winch would include all ‘ ga^s ’). And Were 
you to put forward a homogeneity based upon (their belonging to) the 
class Word, ’’ then that would be equally applicable to all other words 
as well 

296-297 And j qst as the jar &c. are found to be rendered of use through 
a single cause (in the shape of the class “ Clay ’*) so too, we could explain 
the utterance of Letters in a ceitain order (when pronouncing a Word) (as 
being due to a single cause in the shape of a class^ like the “ palate ** &o ). 
We find in all persons the class “ palate &c. (which include the palates 
&o of all speakers) , and it is through these, that the Speaker gives out 
difiereut sounds (pronouncing Letters either long or short <fec.). 

298 And the causes of the utterance (or manifestation) of the Word 
are either the mutually exclusive classes of these “ sounds — which 
opeiate upon each particular better — or the individual sounds themselves 
as belonging to (manifested by) the aforesaid classes (“ Palate &c.) 

299. And the order of the utterance of these Sounds is regulated by 
the order of the Conjunction and Disjunction of the palate <fce (with the 
tongue) as operating towaids the utterance of particular Letters And 
Eternaliby belongs to both (the “ Palate ”&g and the “ Sounds*^), on 
account of the classes (“ Palate ” and “ Sound ) 

300 J ust as in the case of certain movements (for instance), we 

have an order of sequence, which is regulated by the action ” as 

inhering in the particular actions of the Movement, --so, in the same 
manner, we could also explain (the order of seqaenoo) as belonging to 
the sounds as produced by the Conjunctions &o of the palate <fcc (this 
order being regulated by the class “Palatal'* <fec as inhering in each 
particular sound) 

301 Or (even if there be no such class as “ sounds "), the individual 
sounds themselves, being extremely subtile id their nature, might manifest 
the properties of a Class And it is thiough this (the order of sequence 
of Sounds as due to that of the Conjunction &c of the Palate &c ) that we 
come to recognise an order of sequence in the case of Letters, even though 
these latter are, by nature, all-pervading (and as such would exist every- 
where and could not have an order of sequence ) 

302, Thus it is that the Letters, following up (taking up) all the 

Each Letter of a Word is manifested hy a distinct sound (utteied through the 
palate &c,), — whether this sound be taken as a clas<ty including all such sounds, or only 
as an individual affecting that particulai utterance 

That Letter which IS fiist operated upon by the action of the palate &c, is 
uttered first, and so on, the sequence of Letters is to be explained 
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eternal properties of the sounds uttered (and thus forming a word), come 
to signify the object (said to be denoted by the Word) 


303-305 The order of Words, and the shortness, length and acuteness 
&c (of the vowel sounds) only mark the drSerent divisions of time , and 
thereby they come to qualify (or specify) the sounds And Time is one only 
and eternal , and yet it appears as if divided, just as Letters (each of which 
IS one and eternal, and yet appears as if it were made up of di-fferent parts) , 
and as such it comes to be manifested in connection with all entities, 
through the force of particular causes And when it comes to he mani- 
fested in connection with the Letters (composing a Word), it becomes a part 
and parcel of the (means of) Comprehension (of the meanings of Words) 
And since its form is perceptible elsewbeie also (^ e , in connection with 
entities other than the Word), it must, in itself, he regarded as eternal- 

306 Thus then, it must be admitted that these (the order of Letters 
and Length &c ) are not any non- eternal properties of the Word Hence 
also the Word must be accepted as proved to be eternal, even for those 
who maintain the eternality of Letters 

307 Even properties, in realify belonging to one tbing, at times, 
come to belong to others, just as the fleetness of the horse (is im- 
parted to the rider) (and hence though Order &o. are properties of the 
sounds, yet they come to help the Letters in the signiflcation of their 
meaning) And as for the ground of (holding) the eternality of all these 
(Letters, Words <fec ), we have “ Apparent Inconsistency ** (as shown above) 

308-309 Even if the Word be held to be an impartite whole (in the 
shape of the Sphota ), — inasmuch as it could be manifested only by certain 
means (such as utterances) occurring in a certain order, it would defend 
upon persons (upon whose utterance alone it could be heard) , and as au6h {i 
would have no inherent absolute validity (since all facts having a ptireiy 
human origin are only of doubtful validity) And we do find this io hp the 
case in the case of sentences, — even for those who hold the sentence also to 
be an impartite whole (m the shape of Splwta ) Thus (it is concluded that) 
we hold the eternality of Words, only because certain facts (the significa- 
tion of certain meanings by certain Words) cannot be explained otherwise 

310 That property, by means of which the Word comes to be used 

808 805 The author now proceeds to prove the unchangeable eternahty of the Word 
in another way 

808 809 lu the case of scniiwnces, their validity is always doubtful, dependent, as it 
IS, on the character of the person uttering it 

810 The author now shows that the sutra may be interpreted as an Inferential 
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for another’s sake, serves as the basis of an Inferential reasoning,-— and 
this property is explained to be its dependence upon the relation (that the 
Word hears to its meaning.) 

311. The sutra does not seek to lay down the (inferential) argu- 
ment (in its proper form). Both the sutra and the author of the Bha^hya 
only explain (lay down) a fact {viz , that of the Word being used for ano- 
ther’s sake) which is capable (of leading to the proper Inferential argu- 
ment, as shown m the last harika,) 

312. The Inferential argument in its proper form is here laid 

down, thus • Word is eternal, — like the classes “ smoke, ” “ Cow,” &c , — 

because it signifies a common object {% e , its signification is comprehended 
by all men equally), while depending upon a comprehension of its relation 
(with that object). 

313. Even if the Class be held to consist of either the negation of others 
01 of similarity ( of many individuals ), — yet, inasmuch as the Individuals 
themselves (individually) cannot constitute the Class, all Glasses must 
be eternal. 

314-315 Or, the fact of “ the Word being used for another’s sake ” 
(as mentioned m the sutra) may be taken as pointing the self-contradic- 
tions (in the theory of the non-eternahty of Words) A proposition is 
asserted, simply with a view to have its meaning comprehended (by others) , 
and it has already been proved (under “ SamhandJidhshepa ” ) that a non- 
etemal assertion cannot signify any meaning. Therefore, inasmuch as 
your own assertion (that “Word is non-eteraal ”) signifies a meaning, it 
cannot but be eternal , and as such you have (in yonr own assertion) the 
denial of the non-eternality (of Words) 

316 If the other party, after admitting the capability of Words to 
signify their meanings, seek to estahhsh their position (as to the non-eter- 
nalitj of Words), such non-etemality would be rejected by his own pre- 
vious postulate (that Words signify their meanings, which has been shown 
to be impossible, if Words be not eternal). 

argument explained, as it ie, m the Eankli The meaning of the sut) a being, “ Word 
IS eternal, ” because it stands in need of its relation with meanings, whereby it cornea 
to be used for another’s sake, which ooold not be possible, if the Word had no relation 
with its meaning 

818 This anticipates the objection that an the above Inferential argument thd 
instance cited — that of Classes — ^is not right, because in that case the argument would con- 
vince only those who admit the Class to be eternal The sense of the Kanka is that 
even those who do not concur witn the Mimansaka m his view of the Class, cannot 
deny its etemality Because it is the Individnals alone that are perishable and the 
Class IS something more than the Individuals individually 
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B17 The non-eiemahfcy (of Woids) is rejected by the sciiptares of 
all theorists,— inasmuch as all soiipturea admit of the capability (of 
Woids) to signify (meanings) 

318- 319 And it is also rejected by universally accepted facts, as 
shown above (by means of arguments based upon “ Apparent Inconsis- 
tency*”) And its rejection by Inference ” too may be shown in the 
afoi esaid manner (as explained in KdrM 312) And the rejection by 
“ Sense-perception ” will be explained under the sUtm — on account of the 
absence of numbei ” ( 1 - 1-20 ) 

319- 321 And it should be mentioned (by the non-eternalist) what 

(sort of) Word it holds to be perishable Is it the Word (of the SaMyas) 
as made up of the three attiibufces Majas, and Thwns) ? or is it 

(the Word of the Jamas) a dimumtive body? oris it (the Woid of the 
VaigBbhikas) a piopeity of Aka^a or, is it in the shape of mere 

(as pioduoed by the coachshell, &c ) apait from the Letteis (as composing 
Woids ^^) 01 , 13 it a form of the Aii% signifying certain meanings (as held 
by the anthoi of the Cikshd or, is it the Sphota of the Word and sen- 
tence (as held by the Vaiijdkaranas) ? or, does it (the class ‘ word ’) consist 
of similarity (as held by the Sankhyas), or Negation of othe s (Apoha, as 
held by the Bauddhas) ? 

321-322 Words such as these may be non-eternal , we do not hold 
such (Words) to be eternal And your aignment (whereby you seek to 
prove the non- eternal ity of Words such as these) come to have an un- 
known subject (since Words such as these ate not known to us, whom you 
seek to convince), and yonr premiss would be without a basis (for the 
same reason of such Words not being known to us ) And (if in oider to 
escape fiom these fallacies) you hold the Word, as held by us, to be the 
subject (of your syllogism), then both these fallacies apply equally to 
youiself (who do not know of any such Woid as held by us) 

323 If Word in general (without any specification) be asserted to 
be the Subject (of your syllogism), — then in that case, the Class Word ” 
would come to be non-eternal And this would go against all theorists, 
who (without a single exception) hold this (the Qlabs) to be eternal. 

324 A Class, of some sort of other (including all Words), is accepted 
by all. And if this were to be non-eternal, it could not pervade over (or 
include) certain mdividuals. 

325-326 Audit is not possible for particular Words to be mentioned 
by the generic name Word ” (because in making such the subject of 
your syllogism, you would have an unspecified subject) And if these 

83* If the Class “ Word” weio held to be perishable, then the mdwidaal Words 
appearing during the time after its destruction would not be included in that Class j 
and die Class would thereby cease to be a Class 

59 
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(particular Words) be asserted to be something apart from the Glass 

^ord ”), then yon have the aforesaid fallacies (shown in K. 322) (inas-» 
much as such particular individuals are not known either tons or to your- 
self). And if they (the particular Words) be non-diiferent from their sub- 
strate (the class Word ”), then you would have self-contradiction, as in the 
case of the Class (that is to say, the Class being held to be eternal, the 
individoal, as non-different from it, must be accepted to be eternal , and 
hence the assertion of its nou-eternality would be a clear case of self-contra- 
diction) And (if the particular Word be held to be both different and non- 
diffeient from the class “ Word, then), as before, you would have an 
unknown Subject (for your syllogism (because you yourself do not accept 
the Word to have such a dual character) 

327 An if by “ non-eternality you mean absolute destruotibility, then 
for us, the subject of your syllogism comes to have an unknown predicate 
(because for us there is no such thing as absolute destructton). 

328, If you mean to prove non-oternality of some sort (and not 
absolute destruction), then (your argument becomes i*edundant, because) 
we too admit of the production (of Word) in the shape of manifestation 
(utterance), following after non-mamfestation (and this producibility im-^ 
plies non-eternahty) 

329. And further, if Destruction (of Woids) be held to he an absolute 
negation, then this would contradict the previous theories of the S5n- 
khyas and the dainaa (because they hold Destruction to be only a change m 
the condition of the object, and not its negation). 

330- 331. If you bring forward the fact of sense-perceptibility (of 
the Word) (as an argument against its etemality), then this would fail 
with reference to the Via^eshikas (who hold that there is a series of the 
word “ Oow, ” and as such for them it is only the middle one of the series 
heard at the present time, that could be perceptible ; and as such sense'' 
perceptibility of the whole series would not be acceptable to them). And 
if (out of this senes) the first and the middle ones be made the Subject of 
the syllogism, then there would be an endless number of Words (for the 
subject) j and if the last (of the senes) be said to be the Subject, then the 
premiss would become baseless for us (who do not admit of any such thing 
as the Iasi Word) inasmuch as, the senes is never-ending 

331- 333* And again, if all Wotds be made the subject of your syllo- 
gism, then the premiss (“ because of perceptibility by the senses ”) would 
be incapable of including them (since all W ords are not amenable to per- 
ception at any time) And, in consideration of the Class (** Word your 
premiss becomes contradictory too (because i® the mere fact of amenability 
to sense-perception be the ground of non-eternality, then, on this ground 
the Class would also come to be non-eternal, because the Class is also 
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amenable to sense-percep^jion, as shown under Akrti If you supple- 
ment your premiss by f.ddiug the qualifying clause, “ while belonging to a 
Class (the premiss then being “ because, while belonging to a Class, it is 
amenable to sense- perception ”), then too it fails with regard to us, inas- 
much as with us, there is no such thing as an individual belonging to a Class 
diffei ent from it ; and as for an individual belonging to a Class non- different 
from itf there is no such thing with you (since you do not hold the indivi^ 
dual to be identical with the Class, as we do). And thus your premiss 
loses its efficiency 

333- 334 If it be urged that the affix matup ” (in “ JatimattvS 
sah ”) may be attached to the properties of inclusion and exclusion (the 
form of the premiss being, “ because while having in itself, the character of 
being included in, and excluded from, certain others, (the Word is 
amenable to sense-perception ”), — even then the argument becomes open to 
the same fallacy (as shown in the last Karika), inasmuch as even in a 
Class we have the idea of further Glasses (and as such become included in 
your premiss). 

334- 335. Because even witb regai d fco the classes “ Oow, ” &o., we hare 
a further geuenc notion of (as forming part of) the Class ** Class ” (in which 
the paiticular Classes are capable of being included), and these (parti- 
cular classes) axe also capable of being excluded from other particular 
classes (i,e , the Class Cow ” is included m the class “ Class, ” and exclu- 
ded from the class “ Horse *"). And thus, m this, these (particular Classes) 
are similar to Words, (And hence, the premiss wheieby you seek to 
prove the iion-eternality of Words would prove the non-eternality of 
Classes also, which cannot be acceptable to you) 

835-336, Aud further, the pioperty of etemality is such as includes 
all these (Classes), and is excluded from all non-eternal (particular) 
entities. If it be urged that “ these properties (of inclusion and ex- 
clusion) are either only secondarily or falsely (applicablo to Classes),^’ — 
then the same may be said with legard to Letters also. 

336-337. Th^5n again, for you (Vai 9 eshifcas), the argument (based 
upon sense-perceptibihty) becomes self-contradictory, with a view to 

888,884 The sense of the objection is that a Word is included in other words, m 
the form of the Class “Word,” and la excluded from other words m ifca own apeciGo 
form , and thus our argnement remains untouched The author objects to this ou 
the ground that even the Class “ Word ” m the form of a is capable of being incla- 
ded m the generic class ” Glass aud excluded from other Classes in its apeciQo form 
of the OUaB“ Word, ” And hence the premiss would include tbe Class also, and so the 
fallacy would remain intact. 

384.886 If there be no Class, the fallacies urged above on the ground of Classes 
would all fall to the ground. 

88% 8M Another i 7 ay in which Inclusion and Excldsiou belong to Classes, 
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Atoms tliai are percephble to the sense of yogis (and as such would have 
to 1)0 admitted to be uon-eternal) Because though these aie eternal, yet 
tbty aie amenable to sense-perception. 

337- 338 And, if m older to exclude tins case (of atoms) you add 
(peiceptible) to us (ordinaiy men)” (to the qualification of your 

piemiss) , — then too the piemiss becomes contradictory, with a view to the 
tSeh'es that aie amenable to the idea of “I” (and as such, being peicep- 
tible, these would have to be admitted to be non*eternal, a fact not accept- 
able to the 'V‘ai 9 eshika) 

338- 339. In the case of pleasure, &c , we find the Self to be absolutely 
amenable to sense-perception due to contact with the Mind, even in the 
absence of any Infeiential pieimsses or Yerbal authority 

339- 340 If you make “amenability to external senses ” the qualifica- 
tion of your piemiss, — then too it becomes contradictory , on account of 
the fact of Classes also belonging to (other) Glasses (and Classes ai e also 
amenable to exteinal senses) , inasmuch as a Class (“Cow”), happening 
to co-exist (mlieie togethex) in a single object (the Cow) with another Class 
(“ eaithy ”), comes to helovg to a Glass (and it is already pioved to be 
amenable to eternal sense-peiccpt ion , and as such, in accordance with your 
aigument, the Class also would come to be non-eteinal)« 

341- 342 If you assert the fact of its being a substrate (of Inclu- 
sion and Exclusion), — then (we reply that) since these (Exclusion and 
Inclusion) aic immaterial entities, they cannot have a substrate If you 
asseit infeience (to be the lelation beaiing between Exclusion and 
Inclusion and the Word), — then (we reply) that this (Inherence) as 
held by you, has already been rejected by us (above) If, lastly (by In- 
heience) you mean “ identity ” (as held by us), then such identity is 
held to exist among Classes also (hence these also would come to be 
non-etemal). 

342- 343. So (you see) you take upon yourself the undesirable task of 
assuming many qualifications with a view to prove the Word to be other 
than eteinaL It would be much better for you to enumerate all the enti- 
ties that aie eternal (for both of us), and then to bring foi waid the fact 
of the Wold heing otlie) than these as your ‘ reason ’ ' ^ 

31:3-344. But (in that case) wo could also prove the eternahby (of 

8i8 8S9 The Yaiceshika holds the self to be perceptible by means of contact 
•with Mind 

8*1 3« “ Identity among Classes ” The Class '^Tree ” is identical with the Class 
“ Mango tree on the giound of both eqoally belonging to the Class Substance ” 

S4i “ Enumerate, &c. ” That is to say you should frame your argument thus 
Woid is non ecemal, beoanse it la other than Aka 9 a, &c , like the Jar ” The absurdity 
of the proposed argument is palpable, and ifc is only put forward in a joking spirit. 
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Word), like that of Aka^a, on the ground of its being other than the 
tiees, &c , which aie non-eternal 

344- 345 If you assert as your ‘ reason ' mere amenability to senses, as 
held by the Sankhyas and the Bauddbas (who deny the existence of a Class 
altogether), — then, too, the fallaciousness (of the argument) becomes clear, 
in consideiation of the Class (the existence whereof) we have proved 
above 

345- 347 Just as a ‘‘reason ” becomes fallacious, if it fails to qualify 
the minor term, m accordance with the theoiy of the adversary, — 
so, in the same mannei (it would be fallacious) if it fails to co-exist (m 
a substrate) with the major term and to exclude its contradictory Conse- 
quently, though, in the above instance the Class would not be an entity 
for the propounder of the argument (the Sankhya or the Bauddha), yet the 
argument remains fallacious until it (the Class as held by bis adversary, 
the Mimansaka) has not been rejected {i e., until it has been definitely 
established that there is no such entity as a Class) 

347- 348 And it ought to be cleaily explained, what is this “ amena- 
bility to sense-pereeption” ? (1) Is it something other than its substrates ? 
(2) or is it identical with them ^ and (3) is it distinct in each separate sub- 
sfciate ? or (4) is it the same m all substrates ^ 

348- 349 In all these, in accordance with the alternative that may be 
accepted by the adversary, respectively in the oider of the citation of the 
alternatives, you have the fallacies of (1) As ddhSrana^* (le , the middle 
term neither co-existing with the major term noi excluding its contradic- 
tory) (t e , if it be different from the substiate, and distinct m each individual 
subsfciate, then such qualification would exist only in the minor teim, and 
nowhere else, and as such, could not prove any thing) , (2) “ Doubtfulness ’’ 
(or “ unceitainty ”) (le, if it be held to be different fiom its substrate, 
then since we do not admit of this, the premiss would be doubtful, and 
hence inconclusive for us), and (3) “Absence’* (non -relation) of the middle 
term in\the major term (i e , if it were restiicted to each particular individual, 
then the amenability that would reside in the minor terra would not 
belong to anything else, not even to the major term), and (4) “Non-exis- 
tence in the SapaJcsha ” (i.e , the Instance cited) (because, like the last, the 
amenability belonging to the minor term could not belong to the Instance). 

349- 351 And further your “ reason ” (amenability to sense-perception) 
applies also to cases contiary to your conclusion, for the following reasons 
(1) (The Word i& eternal) because it resides m the Aka^a alone, like its 
omnipresence — this argument applying to the Yaijeshika (who holds 

846.847 So long as the Claifl is not rejected, the premiss will be found to molude 
this (Olassl^and this is contradictory to non eternahty, as the class la held by all 
to be eternal. 
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Words to belong to Aka^a, which he holds to be eternal and all-per- 
Tading) (2) It is eternal, becanse it is amenable to the sense of audition^ 
•^like the Olass “Word ” And (8) its efcernahty may be proved on the 
groand of its aforesaid all-pervading character, like that of Aka 9 a. 

351-352. We must also consider the character of your Instance (Jar) , 
If you use it (the word “ jar ”) m its direct denotation {the Glass “ jar”), 
then it comes to be without the major term (non-etemality) (inasmuch 
as the Glass is always eternal). If yon use it in the sense of an in- 
dividual jar, then too, we will ask — Is this individual diffeient from 
the Glass^ or is it identical with it? If it be held to be different 
(from the Class), then the very subject becomes such as is not admitted 
by us (who do not admit of any jar apart from the Glass “ jar ; and if, 
on the other hand, it be held to be identical (with the Glass) then it 
becomes such as is not admitted by others (who do not hold the individual 
to be identical with the Class). 

363. If it be used in the sense of the undefined or abstract (mrvt^ 
kalpaka) form (of the jar), — then too, this form could be neither absolutely 
eternal nor absolutely non-eternal, inasmuch as that factor (of this un- 
defined form of an object) which is known by the name of “ Class ” is 
nniversally held to be of eternal, being something other than the perish- 
able factor (embodied in the Individuals), 

354 We must also consider the chaiacter of “ non-^eternality ” (your 
major term) * If by it yon mean utter destruction, then for ns, the Instance 
(iihe jar) becomes devoid of the major terra (because even when the jar is 
broken, it continues to exist in the shape of “ substance,” and as such it 
is never totally desti oyed) And if by it you mean partial destruction^ then 
you have the same discrepancy of the Instance, in accordance with your 
theory (of the total destructibility of the Woid). Such is the way of 
pointing out fallacies (in your argument), 

355 . As a matter of fact, all theorists accept the denotable form of 
the Woi*d to be eternal (i e., the Word to be eternal in its denotahility) 
The difference of opinion lies only with regard to the specific shape 
attributed to such (denotable form of the Woid), And we have proved 
that it is the Letters* (that compose the Word, which constitute the 
denotable form of the Word) (te, the Word is denotable only in the 
form given to it by the letters composing it). 

— o 

356. Question “ What is the use of asserting the etomality of 

«68 The undefined form has two factors, the Clasa and the Individual, the former 
eternal and the latter non*eternal. And since your instance is neither altogether eternal 
nor altogether non-etemaT, therefore it cannot oonolusively prove either the eternality 
or the non-eternality of the Word, 

9M How begins the explanation of Aph 19 The Bhaehya on the Sutra proceeds 
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the relation (of Words and Meaning,) in thechapter on Words P ** Ans : (Tho 
use IS that) as a matter oi fact, (even in this chapter) the real matter for 
consideration is the etemality of Relations, inasmuch as we enquire into 
the character of the Word, only with a view to get at the true character 
of the Relation (that it bears to its meanmg). 

357. Or, (the etemality of the Relation is introduced, because) the 
etemality of the Word is proved through (and on account of) the etemality 
of the Relation For, if tho Word were perishable, wo could not have the 
etemality of the Relation. 

358. Even in a case where we are cognisaht of eternal relations of 
non-eternal objects, the substrate (of tho relationj is never absent, and 
hence the relation never ceases (to exist). 

359 But (in the case of Words) the word '‘Cow” (as uttered by 
different persons) has not a similar continuance. Because, as a matter of 
fact, we are not cognisant of any difference between the Word (“Cow” as 
uttei ed by one person, and the same woi*d as uttered by another). There- 
fore we assert the etemality of the Word (“Cow,” f. i.), which is one 
only (the difference lying only in the utterances that serve to manifest the 
already existing Woid). 

360. Though even if tho Word and its Relations were caused (and as 
such non-eternal), there would be a Relation, — ^yet since such a Reiation 
would end with its very assertion, it would belong to that particular in- 
dividual alone, and wo could not recognise the relation to belong to all in- 
dividuals. 

361 And further, sinoe in the individual Cow, we have an admixture 
of many classes, — such as “Earthy,” “Substance,” “Entity,” “Tailed,” 
&o , &c, — therefore we could not recognise the bovine animal to belong to 
the class “ Cow ” until the word “ cow ” happened to be used (with 

to lay down the etemality of the relation of woids and BieaniDgs And the first half 
of the Karika objects to this The reply is that the etemahty of the Relation would not 
be possible if the Word itself were non eternal. 

868 This anticipates the objection that even of non-eternal objects (individual 
jarSj &o ) we cognise eternal relations with the Glass, &o The sense of the Karik&is that 
even in that case some individual or other is always extant, and as snob, the relation 
has always got a substrate ready , so, for all intents and purposes, as far as the relation 
IS concerned, that (mdividtial) which bears the relation to the Class is ever extant or 
eternal 

When no Word bears any permanent relation with any object, then if we were 
to nse the word ** Cow, *' we would ntter it, and point out the Cow before ua as being 
the object denoted by it And as snob the relation of the word “ Oow ’* would rest in 
that individual alone, and it would not be possible for us to have an idea of all the 
cows m the world following upon our hearing of the word “ Cow ” But such, is the 
case with all of us, hence the relation mast he admitted to bo eternal. 
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reference to the individual animal) several times (and as such on the first 
use of the word we could not ascertain whether the animal belonged to 
the class “ Oow/* or ‘‘ Earthy/’ &c ) 

Therefore it must be admitted that the Word is an uncaused 
entity, and as such never perishes,— because it is eternally connected with 
an eternal i elation (with its denotation), — ^ 3 ust like Aka^a, Atoms, &c 

363. Or, the eternality of the relation is not asserted in the Sutra 
at all. Even if it be taken to assert the eternality of the Word, then, 
+ 00 , the Bhdshya (wherein the eternality of the relation la directly 
mentioned) beeomea explicable (as being apphcable to the eternality of the 
Word). 

364 (In that case, the meaning, of the Bh^shya passage ** na cdhrt- 
yd> qab^aBya sambandhah gakyate kartum^*' is that) since the Word, 
heaid but once, refers to many Classes Earthy, ” &o ) in their abstract 
forms, it cannot definitely point out its own specific denotation (^‘ Cow ”), 
as distinguished from the other aforesaid Classes (unless it were used 
several times), 

365-366. Because, the word Cow ” would get at the denotation of 
the specific Class “ Cow, ” only after a long time, when it has been beard 
several times, and has thereby set aside, (1) the classes “living beings,’’ 
&Q , (2) the property of “ whiteness,” (3) the action of “ moving,” (4) the 
classes “ horned,” “ tailed ” and the like, (5) and also the individual cows, 
the “ white cow,” the “ hoinless cow ” and the like, indicated by the Word 
(on account of these mdi ^duals being included in the Class “ cow ” whieh 
is denoted by the word “ Cow ”) 

367 And if a word “vere to continue to exist for such a long time, 
who could destroy it a that This we shall further prove under the 
twenty-first 


368-369 The affix hrtvasuc'^ (as in ashtahrtmh ga^abda 
uccaritah ”) is used when tlie actions aie many and the active agent 
only one. And since we find its use (with regaid to the action of the 
word), it becomes certain that what is (said to be) repeated (eight times) 
18 the action of the Woid (which ever continues to be one only) If the 
word {“ Cow ” as uttered now) were other (than the one uttered in the 
past), then we could not have the notion of rej^sHhon (which is possible 
only when both are one and the same Woid) If the number (“ eight”) 
belonged tc the Word, we would have “ asTitaa 9 abdah uccaritah ” (and not 
** ashtalcTt'oali ^abda uccaritah ”) 

With this begins the treatment of Sitha 20. » Because of the absence of 
number (with regard to the Word) ” (I-i 20). 
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370 we do find such uses as * adya Bi ahimnah ashtah'lvo 

hhuktatantah^ wheie vve have a diversity of the active agents (Biali- 
mauas) ; and hence (the argument based upon the use of the affix 
hrtvasmh is inconclusive — with this m view, the objector says (in the 
Bhasaya) “what if it is so («-.«» 5 what if we have the Jatvasuch in 
“ ashtakritvah ^abda uccaritah,”) 

371. Therefoi-e in Older to meet this charge of inconclusiYeness, the 
use of the krtvasuc is interpreted as pointing out another proof (of the 
singleness of words) The use (of the kHmsuch) indicates recogmtioit 
(and this could be possible only when the two aie the same). 

372. But, as a mattei of fact, even the aignineut based solely upon 
the use of the krtvasuc is not contradictory , inasmuch as even m the 
instance cited (that of the Brahmauas having eaten eight times) the idea 
that la meant to be conveyed is that with reference to a single Brahmana 
(t e , the sentence means that each of the Biahmanas ate eight times, — the 
repetition lying m the action and not in the agent), 

373. Recognition is held to be a pioof (or means of right notion), 
when it IS brought about by means of a perfect sense-organ The adver- 
sary however urges its inconclusiveness, on the ground of similatity^ 
which serves to taint the object perceived 

374-375 But (m reply to this we assert that) in a case where the 
object (subsequently perceived) is always cognised as being similar (to the 
one previously perceived), — Recognition (of the one as being the same as 
the other) is accepted to be mistaken. But, in the present case (i e., the 
case of the Word “ Oow,” f. i.) we invariably bave the firm con- 
viction that the one (that we hear now) is the same (identically) (as the 
one heard previously) And the validity of Recognition (as a means of 
light notion) is established by the fact of its proving the existence of the 

The use of the kftvasuc by itself is not a sufficient reason for asserting the 
singleness of the word. What it does is to indicate the fact of the word as now used 
being 1 ecognised to be the sarne m that used in the past, and this fact of recognition 
proves the singleness of the word 

573 The meaning of the adversary is that even when the sense organ is in per- 
fect order, the recognition of a certain object as being the same that we had seen 
before, may be a mistaken one , inasmuch as it could have been brought about by a 
certain degree of Bimilarity between the two objects — which similarity may have been 
mistaken for identity And as snob mere Recognition of the word as being the same 
as the one heard before, is not enough to prove its eternahty 

S14-87B What we had perceived at first was only the word Cow, ** pure and sim- 
ple Latterly hearing the word repeated we conclude that the word we had previously 
perceived has again appeared at the present time — and this element of the present 
existence of the previously perceived word is nob amenable to any means of right 
60 
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previously-heaid word afc the time of lecogmfcion — which fact (of such 
existence) is over and* above the fact previously perceived. 

376. (In the objection urged in the Bhashya) what is meant to be 
sliown 13 the inconclusive character of Recognition (as a proof of efcer- 
nail by) , and this is proved by showing that (if Recognition were the sole 
ground for etemalicy, then), even such clearly non-eternal entities (as 
Cognition and Action) would come to be eternal , inasmuch as we have 
Recognitions of these also 

377. 06j . That ‘ these are not perceptible by the senses ^ appeals to 
be an irrelevant reply ; inasmuch as the objector has not asserted the 
eternahty of these, on the ground of their perceptibility by the seuses 

378. (He has not sought to base eternality upon sense-peroepti- 
biliby) lest eternality come to belong to such (perishable) objects as the 
jar, &o , on the ground of their being perceptibile by the senses, or such 
(impenshable) objects as Aka^a, &c , come to be non-etemal, on the 
ground of their imperceptibilifcy by the sense-organs. 

379 “ In fact, they have not even asserted Cognition and Action to 

be eternal, by themselves. What they have sought to show (by bringing for- 
ward the case of these) was the mconcluaiveness (of mere Recognition as a 
ground of eternality) , and tins remains jnst the same (whether Cogni- 
tion and Action he perceptible or imperceptible, eternal or non-eternal) 
(and hence the reply given in the Bhashya does not at all touch the 
question raised by the objector, and as such, the Bhashya is altogether 
irrelevant) ” 

380. Rep , By the denial of the sense-perceptibility (of Cognition and 
Action), all that is meant is that there is no Recognition of these , in- 
asmuch as Recognition is possible only thiough sense-perception. 

381. Therefore all that the Reply serves to do is that it admits these 


notion other than Recogaibion. Thus having an independent object of its own, Eecog- 
nition cannot but be accepted to be a distinct means of right knowledge. 

S'Tf® This refers to the Bhashya passage wherein the Purvapakshi is made to 
urge that Cognition and Action are also recognised to be the same as those previonsly 
perceived/^ by which the objector implies that if mere Recognition were enough 
authority for the eternality of the object, then even such non eternal entities ns 
Cognition and Action would come to be eteinal , therefore ohe Recoguition of the Woid 
as being the same as previously heard, cannot prove its eternality 

BIT In reply to the above objection the Bhashya has put forward the argument that 
“ these are not perceptible by the senses (and it is only those objects that are so per- 
ceptible whose recognition authorises the notion of eternality) ” And the KiirikaB 
bring forward objections against this reply of the Bhashya 
S18 “If one were to prove eternality on the ground of perceptibility, then all 
p«^rceptible objects. Jar, would come to be eternal — and all imperceptible objects, 
Aka^a, &c would become nonweternal,” 
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(Cognition and Action) to be the contradictory of tbe major term {etef< 
nahty) (of the syllogism based apon the Recognition of words), but denies 
its relation with the middle term {recognition). And (the alternative 
assertion “ if they are amenable to sense-perception, they must be eter- 
nal^’) admits the relation (of these) with the middle teim, and denies the 
fact of its being the contradictory of the major term (eteinahty). 

382 And if the purpose (of the objection) be to prove the eternality 
of these (Cognition and Action), — (and not to deny the eternality of Words, 
on the ground of their Recognition, — then we will reply to it by pointing 
oat the irrelevancy (of such an argument) (because while setting about 
to pi'ove the non-efcernahty of the word, the objector would be proving 
tbe eternality of Cognition and Action, which has got nothing to do 
with the eternality of the Woid) , just as was pointed out m the case of 
“group and “forest ” (m the section on ‘ Vanavada') 

383. The alternative reply — with regard to Recognition and Eter- 
nality (of Cognition and Action) — (without any definte assertion) 
— implies a disregard (for the objection) , — the sense (underlying this 
disregard) being that this your objection does not m the least touch my 
original proposition (with regard to the eternality of the Word), 

384-385 And as for tiie perishability (non- eternality) of Cogni- 
tions and Actions, m their individnal forms, — there is no Recognition of 
these , inasmuch as the idea (Cognition) of the Jar is never recognised 
in the idea of the Horse And as for their generic forms of potentiality 
(of Ideas to denote their objects, &c ) and Claes — on which is based their 
Recognition, — m these forms the Cognition and Action are always held 
to be eternal by all theorists, in one way or tbe other 

386. But this interpretation, (of the phrase “ perceptible by sense ’’ 
as occunng in the Bhashya “ na tB pratyahshe,'^^ as meaning “ Recogni- 
tion,”) IS too farfetched. Nor le it possible to reject the Rocognition of 
Cognition and Action — being, as it is, known to (and accepted by) all men 

In the chapter on Forest the adversary while setting about to deny the Class, 
goes to prove the perceptibility of the Forest , and there too we have pointed out the 
irrelevancy of the argument 

The individual cogmtioii that haa appeared at one tune is at once destroyed, 
and cannot appear again. Therefore there is no lecognition of it. 

An Idea la recognised as an Idea only on the ground of both belonging to the 
same Class (of * Idea*) and both having the power to denote their objects And in the 
form — of Class or potentiality — all things are held to be eternal. 

835 The K 880 — 385 embody the Reply given by a certain section of the MimaUf 
Bakas The anthor now rejects this Reply as being improper Certain Cognitions and 
Actions are always recognised to be identical, and it la not proper to deny this without 
any reasonings 
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387. And those means of right knowledge, that seem to bring abont 
the cognihoTi of Ideas and Actions, seive also to bnng about the Recog- 
nition of these. Where fore^ then, should not this (Recognition) prove their 
eternal ity 

388. (And when the Recognition of these is so palpable) a mere 
veibal (groundless) denial of Recognition could also be made with regard 
to the Word (whose Recognition could also be as easily denied if no proofs 
for such denial were required) (And if it be urged that the Bbashya 
only denies the peiceptihility of these, and not their Recognition, then) 
as for perceptibility, apart from recognisability, its denial here (in the 
Bhashja) does not serve any purpose (inasmuch as the denial of tbemeie 
perceptibility of Ideas and Actions, does nob affect the objector’s arguments, 
and as such, would be quite irrelevant), 

389. And that Action is perceptible and eternal will be proved under 
the Sut?a^ JS.ttpQga})d^%%h}iaqUcGa (*‘ since there is no differentiation 
of forms or expressions of these”), (and hence the denial of the peicep- 
tibihty and eternality of Actions by a Mimansaka would be a sheer self- 
contradiction Therefore (for the above reasons) we must explain (the 
Bliashya “wa te -pratyahshB” <&c, ) m the following iiiatiner — 

390-394 We do not accept meT’e Recognisability (of the word) to he 
enough proof of eternality , all that we mean (by bringing forward tlie 
fact of the Recognition) is to show that the theory of non-eternahty (of 
Words) IS opposed to a fact of sense -perception (their Recognition). And, 
as such (since our statement is no Inferential argument), it cannot be called 
Inconcln^ve (which is a fallacy applying to Inferences alone). Conse- 
quently, the objection (urged by tbe adversary) is an objection against an 
aftngether foreign subject (the non^eternality of Actions, &c.) (the impli- 
cation of the objection being) ‘ Why don’t you Mimansaka deny the non- 
eternality of Td^as and Actions (on tbe giound of their Recognisability) ? ’ 
Even to snch (an irrelevant objection) we make the followin y reply It is 
by Itifeience that we get the notion of the non-etemality of Words (whose 
eternality) is perceptible by the sense (of Audition ) , and hence the 
former (non -eternality as proved by Inference) is rejected (m favour of 
eternality) by the stronger (Sense-perception which proves the woid to be 
eternal). On tbe other hand, in the case of Ideas and Cognitions, non- 
etemality is only inferred from their recogmsahility , and the non-eteinality 

8^1 Thft ^^^^um6nt is that words are eternal, becanse, being perceptible they 
mo recognisable , and Ideas and Actions not being perceptible, even if they are recogni- 
saldo, our premiss does not “ipply to these 

Peicpptibilil-y may mean miUbiUty, and thereby the premiss is restricted to 
words tlone, the lull "vDngiqu bong — “word la eternal, becaoee, being audible it is 
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also of tliese is similarly got at (by means of Ivference) ; bence between 
these two, there is no di:fference of strength (and as sneh the on© 
cannot be rejected by the other, as m the Cu-se of the Woid) ; and it is with 
this fact in view that the Bhashya saya,-*“ these are not perceptible by the 
sense ” (and as such both eteinality and non-eternaliDy of these are got at 
by Inference, and hence are equally strong in validity) Or, perceptibi- 
lity ” may be explained as a qualification of the middle term (the argument 
being “ Word is eternal, because, being perceptible, it is recognisable ”) , or 
‘‘ pel cepti bill ty’* may be interpreted as andihzhiy y and when this is made 
the middle term, we could have the Glass “ Word ” as the instance 

395. Only such Action, as has. a supersensuous (imperceptible) 
substrate, is called “imperceptible*', and the theory, that Idea is im- 
pel ceptible, has been rejected under “ punyavada ** 

396 And those Actions, that are found to inhere m (belong to) 
perceptible objects, are accepted (by us), like Letters, to be eteinai, on the 
ground of their Recogmsability 

397. The fact of these eternal Actions not being always perceived is 
due to the absence of the proper manifesting agencies. That very agency 
which you would hold to be the producing cause of these (Actions which 
you hold to be non-eternal), will be held by us to be that manifesting cause. 

398 And just as even for you, the Glass “ Word " and the Glass 
“ Action,” though eternally extant, are not always perceived, so, for us too, 
Idea and Action (though eternal may not be always perceived for want of 
manifesting causes). 

399. Or again, just as even when the potentiality (of a certain action) 
is present (in the active agent), the Action is nob brought about, for want 
of some other cause, — bo, the same may be the case with its manifestation 
(which may not be bi ought about for want of proper manifesting agencies 
and othei auxihaiy causes). 

490-402. Then again, it is extremely difficult to establish the fact of 
the Action being something different from the individual active agents 

89T You hold a certain entity to be productive of the action, and we hold that the 
very same entity only serves to manifest the action to perceptibility 

400. -wa This anticipates the objection that— When the cases for the prodaction 
and manifestation of actions are equally strong, why shonld not we accept the 
Production theory? Thus Recogmsability may be explained as being based upon 
homogeneity ” The sense of the reply is that in face of the strong arguments of the 
Rauddhas, it is extremely difSonlt to prove the Action to be something different 
from the active agent , and hence it would be far more hopeless to establish innumerable 
Classes of Actions, and the inclusion of different individual actions in different 
Classes, and so forth Yon assume the different Glasses of actions only with a view to 
explain the notion of identity that w© have at the time of Recognition of one action 
(motion, /i is identical witli the same action met with at some other time And 
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And then it becomes a far more difficult task to establish — (1) a thousand 
different Classes belonging to each of the innumerable kinds (of Actions), 
(2) as also the facts of each of these Classes being one and eternal and 
inhering in each individual action, (3) and the further fact of the existence 
(inherence) of these ( Classes) in each of the diverse and distinct and 
(momentarily) peiishable parts of Actions For these reasons it mast be 
admitted that the idea (i-ecognition) of the oneness (identity) of the action 
— “ Motion,” f,x — IS due to the fact of the Action being one only. 

402-403 And the notion of difference (with regard to one and the 
same action) is due to the diversity m the substrate of the effort (bring- 
ing about the Action). (We attribute the difference to the diversity of 
external conditions, and not to any diversity in the Action itself) because 
we are not cognisant of any distinct (mutually exclusive) individuals of 
the same Action, as we are of disfcitict individual Cows, the black, the red, 
&c (we do not perceive any difference in the vanons Motions^ as we do the 
diffeience in the various Cows, and as such we cannot have the Class 
Motion, ” as we have the Class Cow) ” and hence we cannot assume it 
(the Action, Mohon^ ft) to have a two-fold character (that of the Class 
“ Motion, ” and that of the individual Motion) 

404 Even the diversity, in the shape of hasty, slow, (with 
regard to the same action, Motion, fi.), may be (explained as being) due to 
the diversity (m the degiee) of the effort put forth (by the individual 
persons moving), — just as (even when you admit of such a Class as 

when it IS hard to establish a single action, it is impoasible to postulate so many 
Classes as" Kotion,’* "Running,” " Throwing,” &c , mfact so many Olsssesas there are 
actions. And we have not only to assume the Claases, but so many propeities of 
singleness, &o.,aaare necesasry in each Class — this is also a diffioultassuraption to prove ; 
and over and above this, in the case of such Classes, as ** Cow,*’ &c , it is possible for us to 
assume these, inasmuch as of such Classes, we have permanent substrates, m the shape 
of the individual Cows , while on the other hand, the individual actions — Devadatta’s 
motion, /t. — are each so diverse and removed from one another, and are undergoing 
momentary destruction, that it is impossible to have any such entity as a Class which 
could inhere m and include and pervade over all these perishable actions Tlierefore 
we must admit all motion to be only one action ; and the recognition of one Action 
occnrnng at present to be the same as the one perceived before must be admitted 
to be due to the foot of the action — Kotion, / 1 — ^being one only, and to the fact of 
k^otli belonging to the same Class " Motion ” 

40S.403 vp*e have nu idea of the motion of Devadatta being different from the 
motion of Bima, because of the difference between De^'adatta and Rama and not to any 
diversity m the action itself 

" Substrate of the effort ” is the person performing the action 

Even one who admits of the Class" Motion” has to explain the notion of 
the diversity productive of the Class — as being due to the diversity, Ac., of the m- 
dividnala, and not as really belonging to the Class So we too explain the diversity in 
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“Motion^’) the diversity ^fith reference to the Glass (“ Motion, ” /«,) la 
explained an being due to the diversity among the Individual (motions), 
or again, ]ust as the idea of the production (or appearance) of the Class 
(“ Motion ”) 18 due to the production of the Individual. 

405. Idea too we hold to be one and eternal, because it pai takes of 
the nature of the Intelligence of the person (which Intelligence is one 
and eternal ) And as for the notion of diversity ( with regard to the Idea), 
it 18 due to the (diversity of) objects (of the Idea). 

406-408. The Fire, though externally endowed with the power to 
bnm, only burns combustible objects when these happen to be presented 
before it, and not otherwise , and a Mirror, or a clean piece of rock-ciys- 
tal, reflects only such reflectible objects as ai’e presented before it (though 
they are externally endowed with the power of reflection). In the same 
manner, the eternal Intelligences, functioning in the bodies of meu, com - 
prehend anoh ol^jects, colour and the rest, as ai'e presented before them by 
the vanoua organs of sense. And it is this ** Intelligence*^* that is meant 
by the word “ Idea or (Cognition) ” in the Bhashya. 

409. Thus then (it must be admitted that) the Idea appears perish- 
able, on account of the periahabihty of its eonncetion with the organs (of 
sense) presenting objects before it, just as the Fire does not appear to 
have an eternal power of burning, on account of the non-proximity of any 
combustible object 

410. And it is only in the form of ‘‘Intelligence** {or Cognition) that 
Ideas are recognised to be identical And the diversity of the Ideas of 
the jar, the elephant, &o , is held, by all people, to be due to the diversity 
of these (objects). 

411- 412. Those who have the difference of the objects (Jar, &c.) in 
view, do not assert one Idea to be the same as the other , and, conversely, 
until one has the difference of objects in view, he cannot bub recognise one 
Idea (to be identical with the other) (because apart from the objects all 
Ideas are identical in being “ Intelligence **) It is with this dual fact m 
mind that the Bhashya has asserted “ these (Ideas) are eternal P** 

412- 413 In the same manner is to be proved the eteinality of (Qua- 

lities, such as) “ Whiteness, ** <fec la the case of these too, the notion of 
diversity is dne to the diversity of the objects with which these (Qualities) 
happen to be related. And since the form always continues to 

be the same, who could dare to postulate a Class, as “ White ** (because 
that which is one only cannot constitute a Class ). 

the shape of “ slow, ” hasty,” , of motions to be dne to the diversity in tae efforts 
put foi fch, and not as really belonging to the motion itself 

405-408 Xhis explains why people do not cognise all objects at all times, when their 
Xntelhgence la eternal. 
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414 Afc one time Wfiiteness happens to be related fco substances 
(Jar, <fcc ), and at others it happens to be related to othei pioperties (such 
SIS blackness, redness, ^c) ; and it is on the ground of the diversity of tiiese 
relations that Whiteness comes to be known as diverse, in the shape of 
“ bright whiteness,” ‘‘ dusty whiteness ” and the like {whit&ness is known 
to be bright when m contact with a substance in the shape of Light, and it 
IS known asdarifc when it is in contact with blackness , any way the whiteness 
remains the same, the diversity resting m the accessories). 

415. If it be urged that, ‘‘though a flame is momeutaiy, it is recog- 
nised to he the same (so long as it continues to bum) (and as such Recog- 
nition cannot be a proof of eternality — then (we reply) it la not so in- 
asmuch as in this case too the object of Recognition is the Glass (“ Flame ”) , 
and this is always eternal for us. 

416. And that factor of the flame, on which would be based a notion 
of diversity, through the presence of some accessory or the other, — with 
leference to such a factor, Recognition is not possible, inasmuch as all 
possibility of such Recognition is set aside by the notion of diversity (a 
notion of Identity being the necessary element in all Recognition). 

417-422 (1) The word “ Cow ” uttered yesterday, exists to-day also, 

because it is the object of the Idea of the word “ Cow, ” — ^like the word 
“ Cow ” uttered to-day. (2) The word “ Cow ” uttered now existed 
yesterday, “^because of the aforesaid reason (3) Or, in both of these 
aiguments, we may have, for our piemiss, the fact of both (the word 
“Cow” utteied to-day and that uttered yesterday) denoting the Class 
“ Cow ” (4) The Idea of the word“ Cow ” uttered yesterday served to 

express the woid heard to-day, — because both (the Idea of the word uttei ed 
yesteiday and that heaid to-day) had the word “ Cow” for its object, — like 
the Idea of the word “ Cow” uttered to-day (5) Or, the Idea of the word 
“Cow” heaid to-day expresses the word “ Cow” utteied yesterday, — ^because 
of the same leason {i e , because the present Idea has the word “ Cow ” for 
its object), — like the previous Idea of the word “ Cow ” uttered yesterday 
(6) Or, both (the present Idea of the word “ Cow ” heard to-day and the 
previous idea of the word “Cow” as heard yesterday) expiess the same 
object, — (because both have the word “ Cow” for their object) — like any 
other Idea of a single object. (7) All Ideas of the Class “ Cow,” appeanng 
at different times and at different places, are brought about by a single 
word “ Cow,” — because they are Ideas of the “ Cow,” — like the Idea of 
any single obj'ect (Cow, f,i.) (8) In the same manner, all Ideas of the woid 

“ Cow ” are brought about by the single word “ Cow,” — because they have 
the word “ Cow” for them object, — like the Idea of any single object. 

These Kankia fommlate the argaments proving the Eternalifcy of the Word. 
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423-424 And inasmuoli as we have rejected (under Sphota ”) any 
such Glass as the “ word ‘ Cow/ ” — ^it cannot be urged that the above 
arguinents are redundant (because the unity of the Glass “ word ‘ Cow ’ ” 
IS admitted by the adversary also). And if one were to prove, (from the 
above arguments) the unity of the jar, &c (such as ‘*the jar seen to-day is 
the same as the one seen yesterday* &o , &c **), — then, since we too admit 
of this (singleness of the Jar), with reference to the Class “ Jar, the argu- 
ment (urged by the opponent) would become redundant (specially as no one 
can reasonably deny the Class “jar, ” m the way that we have denied the 
Class “word ‘Cow’”) And if , by the above inferential arguments, one 
were to prove the unity of the individuals (jar, &o ), — then against this 
we would urge the contradiction of &faci of sense-perception (the diversity 
of the jars, considered individually)^ which is pioved by all means of 
right notion (since that which is perceived by the senses obtains tbe 
support of all other PramSnas) 

425-426. Some people, finding the gross destruction (of objects) to 
be otherwise inexplicable, assume certain mtermediate subtle destructions 
occurring every moment (which they hold as leading up to one complete 
destruction in the gioss foim). Even these people (the Bauddlias), m the 
case of the Wo id, are never cognisant of its gross destruction, which 
IS greater (and as such more easily perceptible) than momentaiy destruc- 
tion , and hence they are unable to prove the deatruotibility (non-eternali ty) 
of Woids. 

427 And the momentaiy destruction of even such objects as the 
jar, &c., IS to be rejected by the aforesaid arguments (^ e , the aiguments 
employed m Karikas 417-22 to prove the eternality of the Word), — inas- 
much as the jar is recognised to be the same now as it was a few seconds 
before (which would not be possible if it had been destroyed at every 
moment) , specially, so long as the jar seen (before us) is not destroyed 
(by some extx’aueous causes). 

428. One who would seek to prove the momentary destruction of 

4S5 42ft The Banddha holds that of all objects there is an intelligent destrnction, 
and this they call “gross destruction andiiv order to explain this they hold that 
even in the intei im — % e , during the time between the producuion and the destruction of 
the object — there aie certain minute destructions going on at every moment, which finally 
bring about the final gross destruction And the Kanka means that even these people 
are nnable to prove the destmotion''of the word Because, of the word, they cannot 
perceive even the gross destruction, from which they could infer its momentary destruc- 
tion Nobody is ever cognisant of the utter destruction of the Word as we are of that 
of the jar, &o Consequently, when even such avowed Desfcruotionisfcs as the Bauddhas 
fail to prove the non-eternahty of the Word, it is sheer daring on the pait of others to 
seek to prove such an impossible fact. 

61 
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objects on the strength of the instance of the Flame, would be open to the 
contradiction of wellknown facts of Sense- perception (and Inference), as 
shown above (m Fankas 417-24) 

429 (Even if we were to admit of the momentary destruction of the 
Jar) when, m one moment, it would have been destroyed uttei ly (with- 
out leaving any trace), — there would be no mateiial canse for its appear- 
ance at the next moment, and as such (the appearance of the jar at the 
next moment) would he inexplicable 

430 Because, prior to the desfci action of one momentary form of the 
jai, the following moment (t e , the moment of the existence of the next 
momentary foim) was absolutely non-existent , and as such, at the time 
of the momentary destruction it could not have any action (whereby it 
could appear to view) ^rtd when, the next moment (which the Bauddha 
holds to be the moment of the re construction of the jar), does appear, it 
IS itself swallowed up by negation (because no sooner would it appear, 
than it would be destroyed, according to the Bauddha), and as such, at 
what time could the subsequent moment operate (towards the recon- 
st^ uotion of the jar) ? 

4t31. Inasmuch as both of these (the moment of the destruction of 
the -jar and the moment of its re-appeaiance) are equally open to momen- 
tary destruction and re-constiuction, they are independent of one another, 
and as such there could be no causal relation between the two (^e, one 
moment cannot m any way bnng about the next moment, and as such the 
moment of the destruction of the jar cannot be said to be the cause of the 
appearance of the next moment of the re-constiuction. of the Jar), for the 
simple reason that the action of the one (moment) could not in any way 
affect the other (as the two do not exrat at one and the same time) 

432 Because an object (the next moment, /«) which has not yet 
acquired existence cannot be an auxiliary to another object (the foregoing 
moment) , nor can an object, when destroyed, be so , and as for any con- 
tinuance (of the object) during which it could opeiate towards any effect, 
there is no such thing (foi the Bauddha, who holds every object to be un- 
dergoing momentary destructions), 

433. Just as the peculiar odour, &c., appealing after the destiuction 
of the jar, is not held to be the effect of that destruction — so m the same 

If the jar were destroyed m one moment, how could it continue the next 
moment? specialty as there is no fciace of the jar left which could serTe to produce the 
jar anew for the next moment 

Beoonatruotion all along means the appearance of the jar at the moment 
after motnentary destruction of the jar Because the Bauddha holds that the object 
is undergoing destruction and reconstrnotion erery moment. 

This 18 meant to show that mere antecedence is not enough to establish 
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manner would other subsequent foims of the jar also (not be the effect oi 
the foregoing destroyed form of it) 

434 Therefore a Cause is only that of which we find a certain action 
(necessarily) preceding tlie appearance of the effect, and mere antecedence 
does not (make a Cause) 

435 Even in the case of the Flame, it cannot be pioved that it under- 
goes destruction every moment Tlie fact (in the case of the Flame) is 
that its extremely subtle particles keep quickly moving on (and this gives 
rise to the idea of its momentary destiuction, though m fact there is no 
destruction at all) 

436-437 Round about the burning wick a large quantity of Lighl 
exists in a collected form , and that much of it which proceeds upward, is 
known as the “ Flame ” , and that which goes even beyond this (Flame) i« 
known as the Radiance (diffused by the Flame) , and that which goes 
even beyond this is extremely subtle, and is not cognised at all, (and it is 
this process of regular motion or diffusion of Light, that gives rise to the 
idea that the Flame undergoes momentary destructions). 

438-439 The paitioles of Light cannot pioceed upwaids while the 
way IS blocked by the foregone particles , consequently as these latbei 
move on, and clear the way, the former continue to come 4 Oonsequentk 
even if these particles of Light happen to touch one anothei, in a heap o 
straw for instance, they do not become augmented (and hence do not hiiri 
the straw) (because they keep on moving and do not stay long enough t< 
have any 30 iiit effect) Similarly in the case of the Word, there i 
no augmentation of it, because of the extreme quickness of the souudi 
(manifesting the Word) (^ e., even if the word be pronounced severa 
times, it does not undergo an increase, because the sounds proceed s< 
quickly as not to form any conglomeration of themselves, which alone coulc 
cause an increase in the volume of the Word) 

440 The youthfulness, <fco , of the body are brought about by th^ 
modifications (of the bodily molecules) , and (m the body) what is recog 
nised by people (to be the same to-day as it was yesteiday) is only thi 
arrangement (of the molecules, , the shape of the body). 

causal relation, whi9h sfcandB in greater need of a potentiality in the cause, for bring 
tng about the effect 

488 4S9 This anticipates the objection that, ** granted that the Flame is nob destroy 
ed, why should it move along ? It may continue to exist in the same place ” 

4^0 The Knrika is aimed at the Yaigeshikas The body, they urge, is undergoing 
momentary modifications, and is perishable, and yet we have recognition of the bod] 
being the same to day as ife was yesterday The Kanka explains this by showing thai 
the object of recognition is not every particle of the body which is being evei] 
moment modified , — bnt the particular shape of the body which oontinuee the sami 
from childhood to old age 
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441 Inasmuch as the states (of the Bodj) — of production^ existence^ 
and destruction — are such as belong to it, as well as to others, — and as such 
are not absolutely identical with it, — there can be no contradiction (in the 
fact of the continuance of the body dm mg all the time that its various 
states are being destroyed and reconstructed) , — as this (contradiction) has 
already been rejected above (under Akrti ”) 

442 The theory that Recognition (of an object as being the same 
to-day as it was yesterday) is due to the fact of the (two forms of the) 
object being related to the same senes, is to be rejected by the same argu- 
ments, as have been used for the rejection of the ** Series of Cognitions ” 
(as held by the Bauddha), based on the impossibility of the Series being 
either different or non-different from the members forming the senes. 

0 

443. Thus, it havmgbeen pro\ ed (through Recognition) that the Word 
continues to exist (at least) durmg the time intervening between its first 
hearing and its subsequent recognition (as being the same), — no other 
arguments could prove its perishability (non-eternality) 

444. In the case of the Cloth, <fec., we find that they are destroyed 
either on account of their being cut by instruments, or on account of their 
becoming too old, whereas, in the case of the Word, there are no such 
causes of destruction, 

445 The arguments, that have served to reject the theory of the 
Word being made up of the atoms of fjetters (as held by the Jamas, and 
which atoms are) called by them ‘*Pudgalas,’* would also serve to reject the 
theory of the Word being made up of the atoms of Air (and as such being 

441 This autioipafees the objection that, since the states of the body are under- 
going momentary destruction and reconstruction, why should not these be attributed to 
the Body as well, inasmuch as the Body is non different from its states ? ** The sense 
of the reply is that if the Body were absolutely identical with its states, then the 
destruction of these would bring about the destruotiou of the Body’ But as a matter 
of fact, there is no such identity, and hence there is no contradiction in the shape of 
the Body continuing the same, even while its states are undergoing momentary de- 
struction and reconstruction , specially as it has been shown, in the chapter on “ 

that every object has three states — those of produotion, existence and destruction. 

442 The Bauddha asserts that the jar is recognised to be the same to day a^i 
yesterday, because there is a series of destructions and reconstructions affecting the jar, 
and it IS on account of the present shape of the jar forming part of the same senes as 
the form perceived yesterday, that it is recognised to be the same. The Karika means 
that against this theory we should urge the arguments— e g.y la the senes different or 
non-differenb from the individual forms of the jar? and so forth— that we have urged 
above, against the possibility of the “ Senes of Cognitions,^' 

445 Thjs refers to Sutra I— i — 21 

446 This refers to Sutra I — i— 23, 
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made np of component parts) Therefore, inasmuch as people aio never 
cognisant of any Cause (productive) of the Word, and as everywhete 
the Word is found in its own complete form hy itself (and not as made up 
of component Words), — the Word must he (admitted to be) eternal 


End of the chapter on the JSternahty of Woids 
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APHORISMS XXIV to XXVI. 

ON SENTENCE 

Objections against the etemahty of the Veda — 

1 “Even though you hare proved the Efcernahty of Words, of the 
objects (in the form of Class) signified by words, and of the relations of 
these, — ^ye6 that does not prove the validity (and eteinality) of the Yeda 
with regard to the meanings of sentences. 

2-4 “ Would the meaning of a sentence be expressed by the 
W'oids, individually, or collectively ^ or, by a Word (in the shape of a 
syntactical Sphota) altogether difieient (from the Sentence and the words 
composing it)? or, by the meanings of woids as before (individually or 
collectively) ? oi, by the means of cognising these (Meanings of Words) ^ 
or, either by the Remembrance (of these) or by the Relation (of Words 
and Meanings) or by an Idea of this (Relation) — and by these too, indivi- 
dually or collectively? None of these can be the means (of getting at the 
meanings of Sentences), because none of these is known to have any 
connection (with the meaning of the Sentence) 

4-5. “ One thing (the Word, &o ) being totally difierent from another 

(the sentence and its meaning), and being altogether unconnected with 
it, cannot bring about its comprehension Because a relation (or connec- 
tion) which is not cognised, is as good as non-existing In fact, the exist- 
ence too of that which is not cognised by the ordinarily accepted means 
of right notion, cannot be believed to be true. 

6 “And again, the reality of the sentence and its meaning, as dis- 
tinct entities, is not possible, — inasmuch as they hannot be explamed to 
be either different or non-different from Words and their meanings 

7 “Because they (Sentence and its Meaning) are never cognised 

1 Now begins the consideration of Siifcra 24 which embodies an 1 objection 
against the validity of the Yeda " Even if (words and their relations) were eternal, 
these would be incapable of expressing (the meaning of Yedio Sentences), because the 
(cognition of the) meaning (of Sentences) is nob due to these (words, &o )” (I — i — 24) 

4.6 Because, — Even if there be a relation between the words and the meaning 
of the Sentence composed by them, since we are never cognisant of any such relation 
(at the time of nttenng a sentence) we may accept it to be as good as non-existing’, 
since being unknown, it is of no use 

T If all the woids were heard all at once, then alone could the Sentence be said 
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apart) from them (Words and Meaamgs) Nor can they be held to be 
aggregates of these (i e , the seutence cannot be said to be the aggregate 
of Words, and the Meaning of the Sentence cannot be said to be the 
aggregate of the meaning of Woids), — inasmuch as there is no simul- 
taneity in their comprehension (^ e , the words are heard and understood 
one after the other, and not all at once), 

8 Mere simultaneity in existence (that is, the mere fact of the 
Words having the common character of extsting) can be of no help in the 
usage (of Sentences) Otherwise, all (Words) being eternally existent^ 
(we would always have a cognition of all words together, and) thei© 
would be no comprehension of any particular Woids. 

9. “And again, even though there is simultaneity of existence, yet, 
since the cognitions (of the Words) are gradual (appearing one after the 
other), therefore theie is no possibility of a collective cognition And it 
IS for this reason that the meaning of the Sentence is not cognised to be 
an aggregate of these (meanings of Words) 

10- llo “It IS an established fact that the Sentence and its Meanii^g 
are (necessarily) preceded by (a cognition of) the relation (subsisting 
among the Words composing the sentence, and between the complete sen- 
tence and the meaning sought to be conveyed by it) And mutually in- 
dependent (nnconnected) Woids (sucb as ‘ House, Elephant, Cow, Grrass, 
Man are never known as a Sentence. And no Relation is possible where 
there is no dependence 

11- 12 “Either Woids or Letters do not, by themselves (t e , inde- 
pendently of their meanings), stand in need of one another, — as we find 
in the case of meaningless Woids and Letters (which are never found to 
be in need of one another) 

12- 13 “And again, so long as a Woid has not been uttered, it can- 
not stand in need of another And as for simultaneity (of utterance of 
two words one of which would require anothei), it is not possible And 
when the Woid has been uttered, it instantly disappears (since its utter- 
ance does not continue for any length of time) (and as such even after be- 
ing utterOd, the Word does not continue long enough to stand in need 
of another Word), 

to be an agprcogate or ^-hese Because in the absence of such simulfcaneity the words 
oannOL be recognised as foiraing a single component whole 

10 ll relation^ unless, among the words forming a Sentence, it be 

shown that one word requires another, there can he no relation between them. And 
unless tbeie bo some relation among the Words, they cannot form a Sentence As a 
matter of fact, the Word m itself cannot hare any need of another woid, and as snob 
independently m themselves, the words cannot be said to hare any relation among 
themselves, hence they cauuot be said to form a Sentence (See next KarikaJ, 
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33-14. “Even, if there be a dependence, there can be no Relation 
in any of the geneially known forms of Oause and Effect or Oov^unchon or 
Inherence. 

14- 16. “ If it he urged that among the Words there is the relation 
of inherence in a single object {viz the Sentence), — then, all words equally 
mheimg in the Aka^a (and thus having a common relation among 
themselves, we could have a Sentence made up of all the words in 
existence), and consequently there could be no difference in the connection 
(of any Sentence) with Words, — whether they he uttered or not uttered, 
and whether they be capable or incapable (of such connection) 

15- 17. “And as for the (common) relation of being engaged in one 
and the same action (of bringing about a comprehension of the Sentence), — 
such action could only be with regard to that which is manifested^ or to 
that which is produced (by the Words) As for the ob 3 eots manifested 
by the Words, these are different (in each Word), on account of the differ- 
ence of the Words themselves. Consequently these (words) cannot bring 
about any one collective Idea (with regard to all the objects, denoted by 
the various words composing a sentence, considered as forming a single 
conglomeT^ted whole) And as for the idea of the objects taken indivi- 
dually, they differ with each individual Woid. 

17-19, “iNTor is it possible for any single Idea to be produced hy 
these (Words), differing, as they do, among themselves, and appearing 
one after the other. And if (in the manner explained by yon) the cog- 
nition of the sentence were only in parts (according as we perceive the 
words one after the other), we could never have an idea of the Sentence 
and its meaning, as a single whole in itself And, in the absence of any 
contradictory fact rejecting it, we cannot asseit the partial cognition (of 
the component parts of a Sentence) to be a mistake. For, how oonld there 
be any truth in the mistaken notion of the singleness and imparbite 
character (of the Sentence)? 

19-20. “Either mutual intimate relation (Sahsarga) or mutual 

W.l* None of these relations conld make all the words into a single corporate 
whole 

n-l9 “JPor how could, The only notion that oonld contradict *cJjeot 

the cognition of the parts of a Sentence is the idea of the sentence as a oingle impartite 
whole Bnt inasnmch as the cognition of the parts of a i^ntenoe is directly per- 
ceptible, and that of the sentence aa a whole, at, best, only inferable, therefore there can 
be no doubt as to which of the two is to be accepted aa correct Therefore the idea 
of the sentence as one and impartite being contradicted by the perceptible fact of the 
cognition of the parts of the Sentence severally, must be held to ho wrong, and it can 
never he the other way 

19-ao It has been shown that m the absence of any i elation the words cannot he 
held to form a Sentence It is now shown that for the same leason of want of relation the 
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exclusion is not possible for Ideas, — because each of these has only a 
momentary existence, therefore eitlier Intimate Relation or Mutual Exclu- 
sion (of the meaning of Words composing a Sentence) cannot be accepted 
to constitute the meaning (of the Sentence). 

20- 21 “If the notion of the word ^Cow * continued to exist at the 
moment of the appearance of the notion of ‘ White, ’ — then only could 
the notion of the ‘ Cow ' he excluded, by the notion of ‘ White, ’ from 
otheis (black cows, <fec.), or be associated (in intimate relation) with it 

21- 23 “And of notions tbeie can be no association, — because it is 
impossible for them to have any such relation as Oon]unction, &c And 
as for tlie fact of their inhering in the same Soul (that of the speaker or 
lieaier) (which you may urge as a ground of the association or intimate 
lelation of the notion of the ‘Cow’ and ‘White’), — this (relation) is 
common to the notions of the ‘Horse,’ the ‘Elephant,’ &c (and as such you 
would have to admit such utterances as ‘Horse, Elephant, Camel, Glass, 
(fec’to be pi opeily expressive, which is an absurdity). The same may 
be said with legaid to contiguous appemance (or entrance) (which too you 
may urge as the ground of intimate i elation between ‘White’ and ‘Cow,’ 
but this too IS equally applicable to tlie Sentence ‘Horse Elephant ’) Noi 
IS there any mutual dependence (oi requirement, between the notions of 
‘White’ and ‘Cow’), just as (it has been shown that there is no mutual 
dependence) among Words, because the notions being all only momen- 
tary, there is no simultaneity in their existence, and as such, what notion 
could depend upon (stand in need of) anothei notion ? 

23-24 “And it is for this reason that the notions of the words 
‘White’ and ‘Cow’ cannot bung about a single collective notion of 

meaning of the Words cannot mate up the meaning of the Sentence The Mimansabn 
holds the meaning of the Sentence to oonsist of the mutnal intimate relation among 
tne meanings of Words According to them the word “cow” denotes only the 
Claris cow, and is indifEerent with regard to tbe individual cow And when tha word 
“ White” comes to be added, this only serves to express a relation of the olaas cow with 
a paj’ticular property whiteness And when this relation has been duly comprehended 
there follows the implication of the exclusion of all cows other than those that are 
white Thus then, according to these people, the meaning of the Sentence “ White Cow ” 
consists of the relation between the class Oow and the property whiteness* Those who 
hold the denotation of the word to be in individuals explain the meaning of a sentence 
in the same manner This theory is objected to on the following grounds Do these 
Intimate Relation and Exclusion belong to the Words or to the notions of Words, or to 
the meanings of Words, or to the nofcion of these meanings? None of theSe is possible 
Because they cannot belong fco the Words , nor can they belong to the notions of Words, 
because the notion of the word cannot continue long enough to become related to that 
of the word “White ” This is what is shown m the following Kanka. 

SO-81 But, as a matter of fact, each of these notions is only momeutary and cannot 
continue for any length of time 
62 
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the * White Oow^), — which (collectiye notion) alone could justify, for its 
own sake, the assumption of the mutual intimate relation among all the 
notions (of the individual words ‘Oow’ and ‘White’ seveially) 

24-26 “Inasmuch as such mutual intimate relation and exclusion 
appear internally (in the mind of the hearer), — if they were to appear 
externally m the shape of an object (the white cow, sought to be denoted 
by the Sentence) — they could only be similai to a dream, iii authenticity 

26-26. “As a matter of fact, no cognition is possible, in the absence 
of any external object (foi its substrate) existing at any of the three 
points of time (past, present or future). And, in the present instance 
(of the cognition of Mutual Association and Exclusion of the notions of 
woids) there is no possibility of any external object (such as Associa- 
tion or Exclusion, that could be asserted to be the substrate of the said 
cognition) 

26- 27 “Thus then, the fact IS that, even in the absence of the ap- 
pearance of any cognition (of the Association), you have an assumption ot 
such appearance. Or, the assumption of the Association (of Cognition) 
may be due to the Association of external objects {% e , the Association 
really belonging to external objects la wrongly attributed to Cognitions) 

27- 28 “Thus then, the relation of the qualification and the quali- 
fied (i,e , Association) cannot belong to the Notions (of the Word and its 
meaning), Similarly, with the Word and the notion thereof, since there 
IS no difference produced (in the Word either by Association oi Exclusion, 
by any other Word) therefore even the Word and the notion thereof could 
not be held to constitute the Sentence 

28- 29. “For even after the addition of the word ‘ White,’ the word 
‘Cow remams just the same (as it was before). Even if the word 
‘White’ he uttered before the word ‘Cow,’ this latter remams the same, 
similarly with the notions of the Woid also (the notion of the word 

Cow is not changed by the addition of the word ‘White’) 

29- 30. “Nor could there be any qualification between Whiteness and 
theoZass ^ Oow^ (forming the meanings of the word ‘White’ and ‘Cow’ 

argument that the mutual intimate relation of the words 
* and “Cow” aotually appear in the mmd of t^e hearer. The sense of the 
KanhS is that, even if this do appear, it can only resemble a dream m authenticity 

The Word “Cow” remains the same even after the 
word White * is added, the word “White” produces no change in the word “ Cow ” 

S9.tt) rt has been proved that the notion of the meanings of words cannot have 
any Asaooiation or Exclusion, and as such the notion of the meaning of the word “ Cow” 
cannot undergo any difference by the notion of the meaning of the word “White ” It 
is now shown that even the meanings of the woids themselves cannot have any quah- 
ymg e eo npon another-— and as such these cannot constitute the sontenoe. 
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tespecfcively) , because between these there cannot be either Association 
or Exclusion 

30- 3 J “Because neither the class is a:ffected (associated) 

bj the class nor is the class ^Gow' affected by the ’class Whiteness, 

Because these classes do not belong to (inhere in) one another, inasmuch 
as each of them inheres in the individuals (contained in it) 

31- 32 “Even if Individual weie affected by them (i e , even if thein- 
dividua Goto were affected by the individual Whiteness)^ this fact could 
not constitute any relation between the words (‘White* and ‘Cow*) 
inasmuch as these (words) do not refer to Individuals (but to Glasses), 

32- 33 “And when the Individuals (Whiteness and Cow) are not 
denoted by the Words, — even though they happen to consist m a single 
substrate (the ivhite Cow)^ yet this fact alone cannot authoiise any rela- 
tion between the Words themselves,^ — ]usb as in the case of the Cow and 
the Horse, both of which co-exist on the same earth (yet there is no rela- 
tion between them) And even in a case where colour (smell) &c , co-exist 
in a single substiate (the ]ar, f i ), there is no relation among these 
(Colour, &c ) themselves 

34-35 “And (as a matter oC fact) there are no grounds even for as- 
seiting the fact of the Glass ^Gow ’ and the propeity ‘ Whiteness' inhering 
in a single individual (the lohite cow) , because this fact of the singleness 
of the individual (in which these would inheie) could only be based on the 
ground of an inherent relation (between the denotations of the two 

80 81 ipiie Class “ Whiteness inheres in the individual “ White,” and cannot 
inhere in the class “ Cow ” 

8J-BB This meets the objection that, “ even though the Individual Oow le not denoted 
by the word, yet there is such a single individual Cow as in which the class ‘^Oow” 
and the property “Whiteness’* both co-exist And thus this fact of a single mdividual 
being the Oow and having the property of whiteness leads to the oonclnsion that the 
Sentence “ White Cow ” is one and has a single denotation (in the shape of the white 
Cow) 

And ev'enj &o ” — This meets the objection that we do not hold mere singleness 
of substrate (as in the case of the Oow and the Horse) to constitute the meaning of 
a sentence , what we mean is that the mei ning of a sentence is that object wherein 
inhere the denotations of the words forming the sentence, and in the case of the 
‘ White Oow * we have such an object in the shape of the white Cow The sense 
of the Kanka is that even the fact of [inhering in a single substrate does not consti 
tute a ground of any relation between the inhering factors , because we find that in 
a single object, jar, smell and colour inhere, while there is no relation between these 
Therefore even though the denotations of the words “ White ” and “ Oow ” happen to in- 
here in a single individual oow, yet this fact alone cannot authoiise any relation among 
the two words, on the ground of which relation we could hold the two words to form a 
single sentence, and the denotations of these words to form the single, denotation of the 
sentence as a whole« 
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words, li sucli relation exist at all), and this inherent i elation too Has 
been shown to be based on the singleness of the individual (in which they 
would inhere), and as such yon have mutual interdependence. 

35- 36 “Nor is there any such (third) Woid as would bring about 
the notion of the singleness of the individual (Even if there did exist 
such a Wold) noi is the singleness of the individual capable of being ex- 
pressed by the word Even if the individual were so expressible, its 
singleness could not be (denoted) 

36- 37 “If you assume the relation (between the denotations of the 
two words ‘White’ and ‘Cow’) on the ground of the singleness of the 
object) as conceived by us, then why could not we have the relation 
between the Jaj and the in both of which we have a conception of 
the single mdentical class ‘Earthy’ e.^ both are equally made of the 
Earth) P 

37- 38. “The mention of ‘White’ does not serve to exclude the 
Class ‘Cow’ from the black Cow, &c And hence the denotation of 
these (latter) (by the word ‘Cow’) being natural, is never set aside by 
the mere mention of ‘White,’ 

38- 39 “Even if the negation of the blacky (fee , he the denotation of the 
word ‘White/ — still the only ground for the inherence of this Whiteness 
in the Oow is mere proximity (of the word ‘White’ with the word ‘Cow’ in 
the sentence), — and this is not a sufficiently strong proof (of the relation) 

39- 40 “i^nd so long as it has not been distinctly expressed by the 
word that it denotes such and such an object, — if one were to determine 
its denotation of his own accoid, all that he would fix upon as being the 
denotation of the Word would be such as is not at all connected with the 
Word. 

40- 42. ‘^And if such a denotation (as that ‘white’ means the white 
cow) were to he inferred from the proximity of the woids ‘White’ and 
‘Cow/ — even then (since this inferied relation could only refer to 
ichiieness and cow in general) the fact of the word (‘ white’) refen mg to 
this particular object (before the speaker) could only be infened trom 
proximity (of the speaker and* the hearer to the particular coio before 
them), and thus then, if we were to assume the denotation of the word 
(‘ white ’) to extend so far (as the particular cow), — then there would be 

M.sfi Beoaufle syntaotjcal couneotiou is very inaoh. weaker than direct assertion 
40. << Being apart from stoj, — The direct asseition of the Word refers only 

to the cZass oow ; hence by makiiig the word refer to the particular oow Proximity 
goes against Direct Assertion, and as such cannot be inolnded in verbal Testimony , 
nor oan it be included m any other means of Eight Notion Therefore it becomes 
groundless and invalid, and as snob cannot serve as a proof of any relation of whiUness 
With the parhcular cow 
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no end (to these assumed denotations) Hence, being apart from the 
SIX Means of Eight Notion, Proximity remains without any footing (of 
validity) (as a ground of the relation of wliitetiess with the paiticular 
cow) 

42- 43 ** Nor do we perceive, in the word ‘ cow ’ (in the expression 
‘white cow^), the genitive affix, which could point to a relatiou (of the 
cow with whiteness ) And, as a matter of fact, even if there were such 
a genitive affix, the relation (between whiteness and the jpaiticular cow) 
could not be directly denoted, because the fact (of such relation being 
directly denoted by the Woids) has been rejected above (on the ground 
that the direct denotation of the woid ‘ Cow ^ lefers to the class, and not 
to jparticular individual Cow) 

43- 44 “ (The word ‘ white ’ cannot be held to qualify the jparti- 
cular cow, which is indicated, though not diieotly denoted, by the word 
‘Cow\ because) An object (the particular cow) which is indicated (and 
not directly denoted) (by something, fi, by the woid, ‘cow') is never 
found to be qualified by another word (such as ‘ white '), or by affixes 
(attached to the word ‘Cow'), — as for instance, in ^ Dhumo' yam 
jvalati ’ ( Fire is indicated, through inference, by the smoke, and it cannot 
be held to be qualified, in the aforesaid Sentence, by the action of burning , 
or by the affix in ‘ dhumah 

44- 46 “Even if (mutual) connection or exclusion (of others) be 
assumed to be the meaning of the sentence, — then too, inasmuch as 
this (Connection or Exclusion) extends only so far as the object denoted 
by the Woids, the connection, &c., of the different words can nevei 
constitute a Sentence (as a complete whole in itself) 

45- 46 “ Because the Connection and Exclusion are nothing apart 
from the Meanings of the Words Nor can the woids be said to produce a 
new entity (in the shape of the Sentence), by the help of these (Connec- 
tion and Exclusion). 

46- 47, “ For the Class and Property (as denoted by the words ‘ cow ’ 

and ‘white’ respectively) do not produce any new object in the external 
World. And in the absence of any such object, if there be a notion of 
it, it can only be false, like a dream. 

47- 48 “One, — who holds that the object denoted by the sentence 
consists of the already existing particular objects (the paiticular cow as 
qualified by whiteness), manifested (or implied, by the Woids, ‘cow’ and 
‘white,’ which diiectly express the and the property) through p ooj- 
imity (of the Words, as appealing in the Sentence), — even for him, this 
(denotation of the Sentence) cannot be one (because each word of the 
Sentence has a distinct connection with the rest, and as such in a single 
Sentence, the connections of Words would be many and not one , 
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48- 49 “ And further, there is no ground for believing in the previous 
existence (of the particular objects), in the absence of any recognition 
of these, foi the actual objective reality of these (particular objects) are 
not the cause of the Existence of the Words (inasmuch as the Words 
denote classes and not paiticular individuals) 

49- 50 “ In the same mamiei, if it be assumed that there is a final 
oonglomeiation of all the Words from the first to the last (word of the 
Sentence), — even then the Words cannot be said to form the Sentence, 
inasmuch as theie is no mutual help among the Words 

50- 52 “For, if the first Word of the Sentence weie specially affected 
(qualified or specified), by the other Woids (of the Sentence), then tins 
(first) Word alone would constitute the Sentence, the other words being 
only secondary qualifications (only serving to elucidate the object denoted 
by the first Woid) The same would be the case with all other Words, 
taken severally And (this is an impossibility, because) we nevei le- 
cognise any single Word independently (of othei' Words) as a Sentence, 

52- 53 “ And the fact of the existence of such a class as the ‘ Sphota ’ 

(of a Sentence as a whole) is to be rejected like (z e , on the same grounds 
as) the Sphota of the Word , and the fact of the sequence of Words 
constituting the Sentence on the same grounds as the fact of the Sequence 
of Letters constituting the Word 

53- 54 “The sequence cannot he comprehended apart (from the 
Woids) (as explained with regard to the Sequence of Letters in Words), 
inasmuch as it is always the Words themselves that are cognised as having 
that Older of sequence, — like an auditory cognition (which is always 
coguisei as endowed with a certain order of sequence) 

54- 55 “We find that the Words remaining the same, the order 
of the words is now one, and then another, and hence we would have a 
diffeience in the meaning of the Sentence, according to the order of the 
woids (if a Sentence weie only the order of sequence of Words). 

55- 57 “On the giound of one Word being for the sake of another, 
some people hold that it is the Yerbal affix that, being the piimary 
element, constitutes the Sentence, and the meaning of the Yerb consti- 
tutes the meaning of the Sentence. But if this wore the case, (in 
certain cases) there could be no relation between the Yerb and the Nouns 
— as they really exist in the external World And as a matter of fact, 
we are not cognisant of any relation among the actions themselves, or the 
ISouns themselves 

64.56 If -^iie order of words constituted the Sentence then the meaning of “ gauh 
would he different from that of ** guhlo gauhy* which is not the case, 

66 6T Now hegina the attack on the theory that the moaning of the Sentence lies in 
the meanmg of the Verb, This theory is that the principal meaning of the Sentence 
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57-60 ‘‘ In sucli an utterance as * in a vessel rice by means of fuels 

Devadatta may cook/ theie is no mutual connection among* the objects 
(expressed by the Words), inasmuch as, firstly, they are totally di&rent 
from one another , secondly^ eveij o.ne of them is an accomplished 
object in itself (there being no causal relation between any two objects 
denoted) , and, thirdly ^ there is no genitive (indicating any relation among 
them) ; — and as such they are independent of one another (and hence 
cannot form a Sentence, which consists only of such Woids as have their 
denotations dependent npoti and related to one another) And the pie- 
sence of the Instrumental case (in ^ hdshthaih') lemoves all possibility 
of (the relation of) ‘proximity (between the objects denoted) And as foi 
the objects — Fuel, etc., — themselves, they can be related (to the action 
of cooking) only by means of their action (of burning, and) not by their 
mere existence , — inasmuch as we find that when the fuel is wet (and can- 
not burn), it does not accomplish the cooking 

60-61. “If the capability (of objects) be held to be the cause (of 
their mutual relations), — then inasmuch as these (capabilities) are? 
by themselves, immaterial (incorporeal), they cannot, themselves, have 
any actions , and (in the inactive state, they can be of no use, because) 
even though they have the capability ( of buining and thereby accomplishing 
the coohing)^ yet, they cannot accomplish the coolcing^ while they are inactive 
(^,e , until the fuel becomes active, and burns, it cannot accomplish the 
cooking). 

IS the Bhdvana , and this BMvand is expresed by the Yeibal affix , and hence inasmuch 
as the primary element of the meaning of the Sentence JS expiessed bj the Verb, it 
is this latter that constitutes the Sentence , the other words serving only as qualifica- 
tions to the verbal affix, and as such being only secondary elements in the Sentence 
This theory is rejected on the ground that even though Words may serve to give us an 
idea of the relation between the action and agents (denoted by the verb and the 
nouns in the Sentence) yet they do not point out any relation between such action and 
agents as really exist in the outer world For m certain oases we only have linked 
together m a Sentence, a certain verb, and some nouns, which may quite reasonably 
have a Y&i hal relation , but which can have no relation in the actual existing state of 
things as exemplified in the following Karika 

6T 80 Proxtmxty — Proximity consists of Sequence, and as such is weaker that 
Direct Assertion * In the present case the Direct Assertion of the Instrumental rejects 
the proxxmtty 

As for the ohjecta themselves^ &o ” — The sense is thus explained in the KS9ika » — 
The mere fact of the words being heard together does not establish any relation among 
the objects denoted by them, because such utterances as, “wet witb fire, &o cannot 
establish any relation between fire and wetness And so in the mstance in question 
/uel by itself is not capable of having any relation with the cooTcxng , consequently the 
relation between the action and objects accomplishing the object cannot be based 
upon the passive forms of the objects themselves but upon the active capacities of 
these objects 
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61- 62, “Even if there be a cornection of tbege (fuel, <fcc ) with the 
cooking i fcliiough fcheir (action of) barning, &c — then too, inasmuch as 
an action [cooking f i ) is not capable of being accomplished by another 
action (of burning^ f i ), it (the connection, that of being the material cause 
between the fuel and cooking) remains as inaccessible as ever 

62- 63 “ N'or is any relation (such as that of an immaterial cause 
with its effect) possible, inasmuch as they (the cooking^ and the hu)ning) 
inhere m different subtrates (the cooking uiheiing m the nee, and the 
burning lu the fuel) (Nor can burmuq oi the fuel being the Instrumental 
Cause of cooking^ because) that [cooking) which is produced by another 
cause or means (the actiou of Devadatta, &c. ) cannot be said to have 
another cause (in the shape of buinmg^ &c ) 

63- 64 Those (Fuel, Vessel, Sue ), that peiform tlie actions of burning^ 
&o (and as such have independent effects of their own), could never 
be the means (Cause piopei) of the cooking , and hence, how could theie 
be any connection between cooking and such objects (Fuel, <&o ) as are 
not the cause of it^ [Lit — How could they form any single sentence ?). 

64- 65 “ If it be held that the capabilities contained in the hu'imnq 

&o , are indirectly (or secondaiily) applied to the cooking (and this would 
constitute a relation between the two),— then (since the fuel, Soe , are 
the agents of the burning, &c , and it is the capability of the burn- 
ing that IS applied to the cooking), the Fuel, Sdo , would come to he 
the agents of the action of cooking, and it would be impossible for 
them to be instrument (as they really are, the real agents being 
DSvadatta ) 

65- 66 Because in the burning, we are never cognisant of various 

piimary capabilities , and as such, how could any such capability be 
found bo be applying secondarily at the time of cooking ? 

66- 67 ‘‘Because with the reference to their own actions (of which 

they are nominative agents), the Fael, &o , cannot be instruments And 

61-62 The sense of the latter half is that the fuel could be the cause of the 
cooking, thiough burning —only li the horning were the cause of the cooking But as a 
matter of fact the cooking not inhering in the burning this latter is not its cause 

68 64 “ Hon? could, &c ” — Since there is no direct relation between them how 
can they form a Sentence? Because words that denote nnconnectett objects cannot 
compose a sentence, the necessary element v/heieof is that each word must bear some 
direct relation with another word m the sentence 

66 All secondary application is based upon some primary capability And 
aa a matter of fact, we know that the Fuel, &ic., aie not possessed of each diverse 
capabilities primarily, as those of the Nominative, the Locative and the Instrumental 
And as they are already cognised in their Instrumental capacity, they can have no 
other in the shape of Nominative agency, and hence no sneh capability could be 
secondarily applied to the oooJfing 
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we find the actions of softening, burning, holding (belonging respectively to 
the rice, fuel, and vessel) (and hence these cannot be the agents of 
cooTcing') 

67- 68. “Nor can these (collectively) have any other action (than those 
enumerated), at the time of the cooking — ]ustas singly each of them has 
only one action (and no other). Hence (if they be held to have any 
action towards cooking) it must be as Nominative agents (which has 
been shown to be impossible). 

68- 69 “And further, inasmuch as burning, &o , are not express- 
ed by the root ‘ jaact ’ ( = to cook), there can be no relation (through 
burning, (fee , between the Fuel, <fec , and Cooking) Because the mere fact 
of the existence of these (burning, <fec ) cannot make them the means of 
any relation (between Fuel, <fec , and Cooking) 

69- 70 “Nor aie these {burning <fec ) expressed by any other Words 

(such as fuel, in the vSentence) Consequently the root must be 

admitted to be denotative of Devadatta’s action, and as such, could not 
have any connection with the Fuel, (fee 

70- 71 “If the loot ^ paci^ itself be held to dentoe all the actions 
(of coohinq as well as those of burning, &c ) then, like Devadatta, the Fuel, 
&c , would also come to be agents (of the cooking) 

71- 72 “ Because that case is held to be the Nominative, whose action 
is denoted by the root (In the present case the root pad denoting the 
actions of burning, <fec , belonging to Fuel and the rest, these latter could 
not but accepted to be Nominatives) And since the relation with 
‘ Bhavana ’ (the conception denoted by’ the verbal affixes) too is equally 
applicable to all (Fuel, <fec ), there can be no other definition of the Nomina- 
tive (that would not apply to Fuel, (fee ) 

72- 73 “At times we do come across such assertions as Hhe fuels 
cook* (wheie, in the presence of various obstacles, the excellent character 
of the fuel only helps the accomplishment of the cooking) , — ^and this 
would not be possible, if we had a definition of Nominative other than the 
one given above {viz , that whose action is denoted by the Verb). 


6 ’.68 Just as for fuel, &g , singly, there is no other action than the one of burning, 
<feo , so collectively too they can have uo other action than those mentioned in the last 
Karika And hence if their actions are secondarily applied to the cooking, they can 
only ue nominatives and instruments (as they really are) 

68.69 Even if there be such a relation, it could not be through burning, &Q, 5 sinos 
these are not even indicated by any of the words in the sentence, which therefore caji- 
not express any relation based upon burning, &o 

The latter half anticipates the objection that we will define the Nominative 
as being that which is related to the JBhdvana The sense of the Karika is that even 
this definition will not meet the difference urged m the former half of uhe KankS. 
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73-74 “Among tbe acfcioas expressed by a single root (as cooking, 
htirning, &o., held to be denoted the root faco), there can be no differ- 
ence of pi’edominance and subordination (all actions being equally denot- 
ed), and consequently wt cannot define the Nominative as that whose action 
18 more predominantly denoted 

74^75 “Thus then, either denotation oi non-denotation of all these 
actions being equally piedonainant, it is not proper for the agents of these 
actions (Fuel, <fec) to have, at one time, different case-termmations (as in 
“ Sih^lyani) Mshthath, Devadattah pacati ’), and, at others, one and the 
Same ease-terminatron {viz , the Nominative, as in ‘ Kdshthdm pacanh 

76- 76 “Nor can burning, , be held to be denoted by the affix 
(thu Up in pacati), because this (affix) can only denote either the Nomina- 
tive agent (as held by the Vaiyakaranas), or the action of the agent (as 
held by the Mimansakaj. Consequently the Verb ^ pacah’ cannot hawe 
any connection with the ‘•fuel,’ &o 

77- 79 “The denotation of the loofc {paci) too is not always con- 
nected with the denotation of the affix Because tliat which is denoted by 
the affix IS the Bkdvana (conception), and with legard "-o this, the loot 
cannot have any such denotation as will seive for eithei the object oi the 
meaais (of the Bhdiana ), — inasmuch as objectivity is denoted (by tbe 
Acuusative as) in ^ Pdham, ’ and instrumentality (by tbe Instrumental) 
It ^PakBna, ^ and none of these is denoted by tbe simple loot-foim ' pac ' 

79-81 “Inasmuch as the Injunction and the Bhdvana, are both 
denoted by the affix, the foimer becomes connected witb the Bhavancl, 
before it comes to be connected with the denotation of the root And 
thus, when the Injunction has found its haven in the shape of the Bhavand, 
even when tlie denotation of the root comes to be connected with the 
Sentence, it does not become the object of the Injunction 

81-82 “Though the denotation of the root is directly asserted 
(by the root), yet it could never be (cognised as) an object of performance, 

If all aotions are equally denotable by tbe loot pacij then all Fuel, <feo , must 
have always one and the same case termination, tbe Nominative 

Having shown tbe imposaibiMy of any relation between tbe Yerb and the otbei 
members of the Sentence, xt is now shown that theie can be no relation between tbe 
meaning of the root and that of tbe affix * 

The Bbayana requires only three factors— the object, tbe means, and tbe process , 
and none pf these being capable of being denoted by tbe root ‘pact,’ this latter (tbe 
root) cannot have any relation with the Bhavana which is denoted by the affix* 

19,81 It IS now shown that tbe Injunction can have no connection with Yedio sen- 
tences. Tbe Injunction being more closely i elated to the Bhdvana, naturally becomes 
utmnected with it and not with tbe subsequently appearing denotation of the root 

It IS only that wJnoh is enjoined that can be performed j and as tbe meaning 
of tbe root ya)% has been shown to be unable of being the object enjoined, tbe ydga 
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since activity (of performance) depends upon the Injunction wlncTi Itas 
been show^n not to haye tbe denotation of tbe root f 9 r its object) In tbe 
same mannei we could show the impossibility of other objects (named in 
a Sentence), the a^ixiliaries viz or subordinate Sacrifices being the objects 
of Injunction. 

82- 83. Consequently, we should reject the fact of the P'tayajas, &c. 
being anxiliaiies to the Injunction (of the Jyotishioma ) , because they 
have no connection with it (the Injunction) And this want of connection 
between these maybe shown as between * White’ and ‘Cow’ (shown above)* 

83- 84 “In that case (of the ‘Cow’ and ‘White’) howeyer, there 
may be a connection, in the shape of the object (the white cow) , but (in 
the case of the Fiayajas) theie can be no relation between these (and 
the Injunction) inasmuch as these are cognisable only by means of the 
yauous Yedio sentences, which haye no connection with one another. 

84- 85 “ Thus then, since none of the two (neither connection among 
the objects denoted by the Words, noi that among the words themselyes) 
are found to haye any other grounds, we would have mutual interdepen- 
dence (if we held that the connection between the various objects denoted 
by the woids occurring in any enjoining passage is based upon and author 
ised by the Woid alone) And thus, mafemuch as the Injunction is de- 
void of the three factois (necessary in the jB/iamnS), it becomes devoid 
of any object (since the Bhdvana too cannot, under the circumstances, be 
the object of the Injunction which is devoid of the thiee factors, and as 
such incapable of any connection with the Bhdvand) 

coul^uot be performed. And when the yaga, which is denoted by a part of the same word 
**yajHa,** of which the lafctei particle denotes the Injunction, cannot be the objet j of 
the Injunction, nothing else that is foreign to it — such as the soma, or the anxiliaiy 
sacrifices, which are expi eased by other words — can nevei be the object of Injunction 
And as such Injunction ceases to have any relation wibh Yedio Sentences, and Sacri- 
fices, &o , can never be recognised as being enjoined by the Veda 

88.84 In the case of the White Oow,” when one hears this uttered by an old man 
and sees a cow brought by another man, one can come to recognise a connection be- 
tween whiteness and the cow , but in this case the c ignition of the connection is based 
not only upon the Word but upon this as aided by Sense-perception, Inference, &c In 
the case of the Frayajas, however, these are not amenable to any '’other means of know- 
ledge, but the Word, and the Word, by itself, has been shown to be incapable of denot- 
ing any relation of these with the Injunction, therefoie there can be no means of cog- 
nising any relation of the Prayajas with the Injunction Specially as the Sentences 
mentioning the Fraydjas with themselves are various and have no connection among 
themselves ^ 

84.86 Mutual tniei dependence ” because so long as the relation among the objects 
is not cognised, the meaning of the sentence cannot be cognised And until the mean- 
ing of the sentence is cognised, the connection among the objects cannot be cognised; 
since this connection has no other proof than the Yedio Sentence itself 
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86'86. “And thia ( Injimction) cannot be connected directly (witbout 
the intervention of Bh&vanii) with the denotation of the root and the ob]ects 
named (in the sentence), because the Injunction being intetiupted by 
the ShSivand (on the ground of both being denoted by tbe affix), the agent 
cannot engage in (the peiformance of) those (vi ^ , the denotation of the 
root, ^0 ), 

86- 874 “ Thus then, since all verbal connections are based upon the 

connection between actions and agents, &c (and these have been proved 
to be imposible), — therefore all other kinds of relation must be i ejected 
And this rejection would lead to the i ejection of all such lelationships as 
those of master and servant, father and son, a man and his friends, &c 

87- 88. “ Of Verbal prefixes and Nijpatas there cannot be any connec- 

tion with any (factor of the sentence) And as for a relation among 
themselves, this is never aocomplished, as also is the i elation of these with 
nouns, independently (of the verbs to which they are attached) 

88- 89. “Because, unless the particles (known as Verbal affixes) 
qualify the verb, they do not acquire the character of the ‘ Verbal affix 
And as for the meaning of the Sentence, they (the Verbal affixes) cannot 
qualify it, — simply because the meaning of the Sentence does not 
exist (i e., until the relation of the vaiioas words composing the Sentence 
have been ascertained, tbe meaning of the Sentence is not cognised), 
and as snch, for all intents and purposes, is no7z est) 

89- 90. “If the relation of Verbal affixes, &c , be held to be thiough 
tbe Verb, — then (we reply) such lelafciou with the Veib is not possible for 
that which is not a Kaiaka (that is, a noun having one of the six case-ter- 
minations). And (Verbal affixes are not Karalcas^ because) a I^oun 
(ov KS^iaha) cannot signify (or define) an object (which has no existence) 
(and Verbal affixes do not signify any objects at all) 

90- 91. “As a matter of fact, these (Verbal affixes, &o ) cannot have 
a qualifying capacity, inasmuch as they do not, and cannot, produce any 
positive efiect upon the objects denoted by other woids, because all that 
the Verbal affix, &c , are capable of doing is either to be meaningless, 
or change the original meaning (of the word to which they happen to be 
prefixed), or establish a meaning contrary to the ouginal meaning 

91- 92. “In ^ ]pralamhat'B' &c, the piefix (pnz) is meaningless (the 
meaning of pralamhatB being the same as that of lamhatd) la ‘ prasada^ 
the original meaning (of the root to s%t) is changed (into Faioiir, 


S6-8« The object engaged m must be the object enjoined, and the root-deno- 
cannot be such an object, on account of the Injunction having been interrupted 
and located witbin itself by the Bhavana, which has the strongest claim to it, on the 
ground of both being denoted by the Verbal 
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Kindness, &c ) And tlie meaning of ^ atislifhate'* (starts) is contrary 
(to the meaning of tishtJiah — sits) 

92'93 ‘‘That alone, which adds something to the original meaning 
(of a word) without, in any way, affecting it to the contrary, — can be held 
to be a qualification, and not that which destroys (and completely alters) 
the original meaning (as the Yeibal affixes do) 

93- 94 “Even in the case of such piefixes as signify such non-contra- 
dictory qualifications as ‘direction towards’ and the like (as in the case 
of udgacchati, &Q ), these specifications belong to the agent (because it is 
the agent who is qualified by the Abhimuhhya, and not the Yerb), and as 
such, they cannot be held to form part of (or belong to) the denotation of 
the Yeib. 

94- 95. And with the agent, the Yeibal affix can haye no relation. 
And inasmuch as it (the Yerbal affix) is distinct from the three factors 
(of the end, the means and the procedure), it caunot have any xelation 
with the BJidvana 

95- 96 “And furbhei, in the case of negative and alternative Yerbal 
prefixes and mpdtas, any relation would only be a contradiction, — because 
foi those who hold the reality of external objects, such prefixes, &c , signify 
objects contrary (to those ouginally signified by the simple word without 
the prefix, &c ) 

96- 97 “Because by its own significant word, an object is denoted in 
its positive form, and as such, how can it be relegated to negativity by 
means of the negative piefixes, (fee ^ 

97- 98. “Because between the two diieot assertions (‘jar’ and 
‘nou-jar’) there is a conbiadiction, as between ‘is’ and ‘is nob’ And 
m the case of the alternative mpdta (‘oi,’ (fee) theie is contradiction in a 
single woid (a single woid ‘ oi,’ siguifyuig two contradictory objects) 

98- 99. “Of these ( verbal prefixes) there aie no independent 

95.93 NegTitive piefi’cos, &o<, signify an object oontraiy to the one signified by tlie 
original word without such prefix, and as such these prefixes oanuot be said to be re- 
lated bo the originally signified objects — for such would be a mere oonfciadicbion, the 
prefix ‘nob* signifying the non going and yet being related to going 

9®- 97 If ife i)e not held to be related to the jar, then the very nafcuie of this latter 
would be perverted, and this perversion of character cannot be held to be a case either 
of qualification or relation 

91 98 In the Assertion “Jar or Cloth,’* the “or” belongs equally to both, and as 
such Bimultaneously signifying two contjary objects, it is a contradiction m itself 

93.99 Prefixes have no meaning of their own. The meamug of a Sentence is held 
to be made up of the raeaumgs of the words composing it Hence in the sentence 
“ White Oow,” the meaning of the sentence is that which is made up of the raeaningand 
of the two words And inasmuch as both these words have meanings of their own, 
each of them comes to have a certain relation with the Sentence os a whole through their 
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significations, as we have of the words ^cow ^ and the like; and hence the 
meaning of the Sentence conld not contain any such denotation (of the pre- 
fixes independently), through which they (the prefixes, &c.) would be con- 
nected in the Sentence. 

99- 100 “ Since, later on, the Bhashya denies the fact of all the words 
of a Sentence colleGhvely being the means (of cognising the meaning of the 
Sentence), — therefore the assertion of the Bhashya that the meaning of 
the sentence %s cognised when all the words have been uifered^mnst be 
taken as showing (or indicating) the incapability of each individual word 
(to denote the meaning of the sentence) 

100- 101. “On the ground of the non-relation of the denotations of 
Words, as shown above, the collective denotability of Words is asserted to 
be non-existmg, even though it seems to exist — because (on being duly 
considered) such collective denotabihty is not cognised 

101- 102, “If each word midvidually were to constitute the meaning 
of the sentence, then the ground (on which the meaning of the sentence is 
sought to be based) becomes inconclusive (doubtful) (because any indivi- 
dual woid may be common to any number of sentences, and as such it 
could not invariably point to the meaning of any one particular Sentence), 
And if the meamng of the Sentence be held to be based upon the meanirg 
of the W ords taken collectively, then, since any particular combination of 
Words (forming a Sentence) is not peiceived anywhere else, (such collec- 
tive denotation cannot be sufficient ground (for the meamng of the Sen- 
tence), inasmuch as, being unique, it cannot serve as the basis of any 

speciflo denotations The piefixes, however, have no independent significations of 
their own, and as such there is no means by which they conld become ifelated to the 
Sentence or its meaning 

99.100 order to show the groundlessness of the cognition of the meaning of the 
Sentence, the Bhashya has asserted that m the sentencOi Agnihob am juJiuyat svarga-^ 
Itdmahf^ none of the words signify that Heaven follows from AgnitiOira , and then again it 
follows with the assertion that “ this meaning is got at when all the woids of the Sentence 
have been uttered These two assertions appear mutually conti adictory Because 
the latter assertion shows that all the words are the ground for the idea of the meaning 
of the Sentence, which the foimer assertion seeks bo piove to ha gionndless It is this 
contradiction that the Kaiika refeis to and explains The explanation is that the latter 
is not a final assertion, because sneh collective denotabihty is rejected later on , what 
it means is simply that the words individually are incapable of denoting the mean- 
ing of the Sentence 

100 XOl The Bhashya denies the collective function of words Bat m face of indi- 
vidnal recognition of such collective denotabihty, this denial seems to be unreasonable 
The Kaiika explains this seeming contradiction. It means that though the mutual 
relation among the meanings of words appears to exist, yet on caieful enquiry, it is found 
that there is no such relation, and hence no collective denotativeness of words in a 
sentence. 
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argument (just as the smell of the earth being unique in the earth alone, 
cannot prove anything with regard to any other thing) 

102- 103 “ One who holds that the meaning of the sentence is the 
meaning of the component words taken collectively, will also have some 
syntactical meaning out of such a sentence as ‘ C/OW, Horse, Elephant, &o ’ 

103- 104 “ The meaning that the Word has when alone is not 

abandoned when it appears with other words For if a word were to 
abandon its original meaning, then we could never have any trust in any 
Word and meaning 

104- 105. “And (inasmuch as words only denote classes, when two or 
three words are uttered together) all that we could get fiom them would 
he the idea of two or three classes, because even, when many words are 
uttered, they cannot denote particular mdivnluals 

105- 107. “If it be held that the Sentence denotes its meaning directly, 
independently of the meanings of the component Words, —then there would 
be no perceptible use for any cognition of the meaning of the Words And 
hence even such people as have not understood the meaning of the Words 
would directly cognise the meaning of the Sentence (which is an impossi- 
hihty) And if (in order to avoid this yon hold that) one stands in need of 
a cognition of these (raeaninngs of words) then these would come to be the 
means (of the meaning of the Sentence) And this has already been ex- 
plained (to be impossible on the ground of the abrence of any connected 
relation among the Woids) Thus then, we find that there is no possibility 
of any ground for the cognition of the meaning of a Sentence 

108- 109 “Thus then, it must be admitted that the cognition of the 
meanings of human utterances could be brought about by a cognitioii of the 
relation of) objects denoted (by the component words) — (w)nch relation of 
external objects is cognised by means of nght notion, sense-peiception, 
&o, than the Words), and the meaning of Vedic sentences cannot bub 
be gronndless (inasmuch as the objects talked of in the Veda ai'e not 
amenable to the othei means of light notion, and it has been shown above 
that any cognition of the meanings of the component woids alone cannot 
bring about a cognition of the meaning of the Sentence). Or, the deno- 
tation of the Yedic sentences may be based upon connections laid down 
by men, like the (conventional) denotations of such words as ‘ Guna^ 
‘ Vrddhi^^ &c, (laid down by Panini as signifying ceitam accents, (fco ) 
Or, lastly, it may be that the Vedic sentences have no meaning at all — 
what they are made to signify is really non-existing, — being kept up by the 
sacrificial priests (for the sake of emoluments accruing to themselves, from 
the performance of sacrifices, said to be enjoined by the Yeda) ” 

109- 110 “And with reference to this (explanation of the meaning 
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of Vedio sentences being based upon Convention), it has been asserted (by 
Inference) that, in that case, being a conglomeration (of facts), like any 
common story, the Veda (as based upon Convention) must be a human 
production And (under the circumstances), since we do not know of any 
trustworthy person as being its author (z e,j of the Veda), (as we find in 
the case of ordinary human assertions made by persons known to be trust- 
worthy), the Veda must be admitted to be invalid (groundless and false.)’’ 


Be^ply to the above — 

110*111 Though we have no other ground (for the cognition of the 
meaning of the Sentence), yet we peiceive that the meanings of the words 
(composing the Sentence) are such gionnds,^ — inasmuch as the cognition of 
the meaning of a Sentence appears only when there is a cognition of the 
meanings of the words. 

111- 112. It 18 true that it is not possible foi the Sentence (as a whole, 
independently of the Words) to express any meaning , because, inasmuch 
as the cognition of its meaning is otherwise explained (as being based 
upon the meanings of Woids), it is altogether unwarrantable to assume 
an independent denotative capacity in the Sentence (as a whole, apait 
from the words composing it). 

1 12- 113 It IS extiemely difficult even to assume the denotativeness 
of the Woid to lie lu its component Letters (thougb even this has been 
pioved to be impossible). And as for the denotativeness of the Sentence 
lying m the Sentence, it would be much more difficult to assume this 
inasmuch as one word disappears (as soon as it is uttered, aud does not 
continue till the whole Sentence has been uttered), and if we assume 
the denotative ness of the Sentence to lie m the Letters composing the 
Words making up the Sentence, we would have to recall the innumerable 
Letters long disappeared (i e ^ in recalling the past W ords of the sentence 
we would have to lecall the Letteis composing these Words) 

114-116 And further (m thus assuming), we would have to assume 
a further function (than the denotation of the meanings of words) of 
those (Letters) that have already had their use in (denoting) the meanings 
of words (composed by them) And by this we would also be rejecting 

lloaiL With this begins the explanation of Sutra I — ^1—26 with which the Sutra be- 
gins its reply to the above objections, detailed in Karikas I — 110 

114.115 While there is this immediate sequence between the denotation of words 
and that of the ^ntenoe, the cognition of Letters oompoaing the Word is followed first 
by the cognition of Words, which is then followed by that of the Sonfcence-meaning 
And as such it is quite nnreasonable to assume the causality of the cognition of Letters 
which IS one step removed, neglecting that of the words, which is followed immediately 
by the cognition of the meaning of the Sentence, 
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the recognised capability of Words (to denote the meaning of the Sentence) 
and, as a matter of fact, the meaning of the Sentence cannot forego the 
causahty of the Words, inasmuch as there is a denotation of the Words 
and also that of the Sentence (the cognition of the meaning of the 
Sentence following immediately after that of the Word meanings) 

115- 116 (If it be held that the denotation of the Sentence is 
cognised by means of the impressions left by the Letters composing the 
Words, then) How could a single impression (left by the Letters) bring 
about two effects (the cognition of the meaning of the Words, and that 
of the meaning of the Sentence) ? Nor are we cognisant of any other 
impression (left by the Letters) than the previous one, which gives us 
the idea of the (Words and their meanings) 

116- 118 Nor is a leview of the past Letters possible at the time 
of the utterance of the last Letter (of the Sentence) , inasmuch as such 
a review is rendered impossible by the intervention of the cognitions of the 
Words and their connection with the Sentence Therefore the cognition 
of the Sentence, (and its meaning) as a single coiporate whole cannot be of 
the form of the remembianoe of the Letters (composing the Words of the 
Sentence) as previously heard (at the utterance of the Words). And for 
the same reason it cannot be held (as it is by the Vaiyakaranas) that the 
Sentence really is of the form of the Sentence itself (considered as a whole 
in itself, irrespective of the Words or Letters composing it). 

118- 119 By the idea of a Sentence” we do not comprehend the 
specific foim of the Sentence (irrespective of the meaning), nor can the 
idea of the meaning of the Sentence bring about the cognition of its 
specific form (irrespective of objects as actually existing in the external 
vvorld),— both these facts having been shown to be impossible, under 

Qnmjavada'^ 

119- 120 Those theorists, who hold the Sentence and its denotation 
to consist in single wholes (in the shape of s'phota) some of them hold- 
ing such sphota to have an external existence, and others confining it to the 
mental idea of these alone — , will have to assert, without any grounds, 
the falsity of the separate cognitions (that all men have) of the seyer- 
al component parts (of the Sentence and its denotation) For, even if 
one were to assume the falsity (of certain well-known facts and objects, such 
as the idea of the parts of the Sentence, Ac.), this (mere assumption 


116 U8 The Kiinka admits the statement made m the objection, that the Sentence 
as a whole is not denotative of the meaning of the Sentence, and also that it cannot 
be held that there is a Sphota of the Sentence which is denotative of its meaning, this 
Sphota being irrespeotive of the Words and Letters and their mutual relations, &o. 

64 
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Without any reasons) could not lejoot the (actual) cognition (that people 
liave) of the object itself 

121-122 The Words themselves, cognised as having only a slight 
capability (of denoting their own specific meanings), aie capable of 
making up an endless number of Sentences, through the inclusion (of some) 
and exclusion (of bthers), and through the various combinations (of the 
words) And when the matter (of Sentences and their denotations) can 
be explained on the ground of these slight capabilities (of the words), it 
IS quite unreasonable to assume greater (and fnither) capabilities (of the 
Sentences) (as would be necessitated by those bolding the signification of 
a Sentence to belong to the Sentence as a whole, irrespeomve of tlie 
Woids) And (smoe the denotation of the Sentence can be explained on 
the giound of the denotations of the Words) theiefore no Apparent Incon- 
sistency could authorise an endless number of Sentences and their deno- 
tations 

123-124 It cannot be urged (as it is done by the Yaiyakaranas) tiiat 
the idea of parts (in a Sentence) is a mistaken one, due to similarity (of the 
sounds manifesting the Sentences) Because, you do not recognise the 
primary pai’ts of any Sentence, either apart from itself or in any other 
Sentence, inasmuch as you hold all Sentences to be impartite wholes And 
it IS among such jpa'its as have a reality of existence, that there could be 
similarity or dissimilarity, (And a.s you deny such reality you cannot 
base any ideas upon similarity of these) 

125-126 In the case of Narasinha, (which is the instance cited by 
the Yaiyakaiaua) theie is a partial similarity (with the man and the lion) 
because theie are two such classes (of animals, as Man and Lion) And 
hence in this case, the parts perceived in the body of ITarasinha have a 
previous and separate existence in the two classes, — some paits of each 
appearing (in the body of Naiasmha) and others being absent (there- 
from) The hands, &c , are found to separately resemble those of the 

131-22 ^^Breatet ca^ahihties, because such theorists will have to assume a 

distinct capability foi each separate Sentence over and above the capability of the Woids 
A certain nnmbei of woids can constitute many sentences, and one who holds the 
capability of words alone will base all denotations of the words as could be made up by 
the various combinations of the woids, on the capability of words alone Whereas 
ore who admits the Sphota will have to assume a separate capability for each separate 
sentence, because, for Inm, the denotabihby of the Sentence is irrespective 6f the Words 

125 24 The Vaiyakamnas hold that the sound manifesting each sentence is distinct 
Blit in two sentences wheie certain words are common, the sounds are much similar, and 
as such there auses a notion of the Sentences having certain parts similar to those of the 
other sentences, and certain dissimilar paits This gives rise to the idea of a Sentence 
having parts. 



human body ; and we have a separate cognition of all these (parts, hands 
&c )i in the various- human bodies we have seen. 

127 Hence the idea of the sameness of these (as appearing in the 
body of Narasinha, and in any ordinary human body) may be explained 
as being due either to similarity or to the sameness of the class to which 
these, hands, &c., belong And hence there is a likelihood of the recog- 
nition (of the hands, &o , of Narasmha as being those seen in a human 
body) 

128 And then, if you hold the recognition of the similarity of the 
parts of Sentences to be like this (similarity of the limbs of Narasinha), — 
then the reality of the existence of parts being thereby established, the 
assumption of Sentences being without parts becomes false 

129 The similarity, that one would assume, of a non-existent object 
With another non-existent object, would be exactly like the similarity of 
the horns of the Hare with those of the Ass * ’ ^ 

130. If you hold that here too (m the case of non-existent things), 
theie IS a similarity of non-exiUence (which is common to all non-existent 
things), then such similarity would exist among all Sentences, inasmuch 
as, according to you, the parts of all Sentences are equally non-existent 
and as such, no two Sentences would ever he dissimilar 

131. In the case of an object of variegated colour, we see its various 
parts, as black, <fcc., severally; and in the case of wine, (having the sweet as 
well as the bitter taste) we cognise one part (the hitter) to he similar to other 
objects (which are altogether bitter) 

132 In the case of a mixed cognition, we are not cognisant of its 
parts. It is the object of that cognition which is variegated, and the object 
has parts also (therefore the case of the mixed cognition will not serve as an 
instance for you) 

133 Therefore the notion of similarity with regard to Words and 
Lotteis cannot be based upon non-existence ITor can there he, for you, 
any such similarity (based upon parts) in a Sentence, inasmuch as you 
do not admit of any parts (of Sentences, which in your opinion, form com- 
plete wholes m themselves, m the shape of Sphota). 

134 Even if the Sentences were similar to one another (e\ en in the 
absence of any parts of these), there could not be a detachir ^ of Letters 

188 The other side has urged as an instance that in the case of a mixed cognation, 
w0 have an idea of parts, even though really it has no parts , in the same manner 
though the Sentence has no parts in reality, yet it is cognised as having parts , and as 
such this cannot serve as an instance for the case of the sentence 

IW As a matter of fact we know of snoh instances as the detaching of one Word 
from a eentenoe and the insertion of another^in its place All this could not be if the 
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and Words (from Sentences) Hence there could not be an inclusion and ez- 
c1ii3ion(of Words), (as laid down by the Yaiyakaranaa themselves), inasmuch 
as there would be no substrates of these (since for yon, there are no such 
things as parts of Sentences, in the shape of Words, &c.) 

135. Hor, in the absence of Words and Letters as making up the 
Sentence, can you have any diversity of the manifesting (sounds of 
Sentences), on which diversity you could base the apparent notions of 
diversity in Sentences. Because Sounds (manifesting the SpJiota of the 
Sentence according to you) are held to be subtile (and hence imperceptible 
in themselves, and hence incapable of having their diversity perceptible) 

136. (Bemg atomic themselves) the Sounds cannot produce any 
perceptible eJSects other than the atomic. Consequently, we could 
have cognitions only of the atomic factor of the Words (and we could 
never have any perception of Words as they are ordinarily known) 

137. Even though there be diversity and sequence among the sounds, 
yet these sounds could not bung about any such (diverse and sequential) 
manifestation, — on account of the absence (according to yon) of these 
(diversity and sequence) in the objects to be manifested (in the Sentences, 
which you hold to be impartite wholes) 

138 (According to your theory) you could have either the simul- 
taneous cognition of the whole Sentence (as a whole) or no cognition at all 
Because before the whole Sentence has been utteied, there is nothing for 
you to cognise (inasmuch as you do not hold words to form parts of the 
Sentences) 

139 And (another difficulty that you will have is that) a single Sen- 
tence (“the cloth is”) may be a complete sentence (at one time, by itself), 
and the same, when standing in need of something else (such as the asser- 
tion of thp redness of the cloth), would be deficient (as wanting the asser- 

Bentenod were one inpartite whole Because in your opinion the parts of sentences are 
non-existiDg, and there can be no insertion or exolusion of non-exisfcent entities 

18B The Vaiyakara^as hold that the Sounds manifestive of the Sentences are diverse 
and are endowed with a certain order of sequence, and it is these that bring about the 
notion of paititeness and sequence with regard to sentences which in reality have no parts 
and no sequence The Karika shows that this cannot be, masmuch as the sounds 
held to be manifestive of the S^phoia of sentences are subtile, and as such cannot 
have any diversity perceptible. Hence the apparent diversity in the sentence cannot 
be due to the diveisity of the sonnds 

188 Though as a matter of fact, even when a certain sense is left incomplete, we do 
not comprehend the words that may have been uttered till then, 

189 The opponent cannot assert that the Word expressing redness may be added to 
the Senteniie because one who does not admit of parts of the Sentence cannot have 
these additions and subtractions, as shown above, 
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tion of redness)) and tins wonidbe a contradiction; inasmncli as the same 
Sentence cannot be both complete and incomplete (deficient) 

140 If it be assumed that the Sentence of t’n’ee woids, known to 
have a separate existence by itself, does not exist in the Sentence of four 
Words, — then the t'iee could be said not to exist in the foiest 

141 If it be held that, “the Sentence (of thiee Words — ‘Bung 
white cow^) IS other (than the Sentence of four words, “ Devadatta, bring 
white cow’^), because it is known to have a sepaiate existence, and because 
it has a leality (by itself apait from the other Sentence,” — then Words and 
Letteis too would, come to be other than the Sentence (composed of these) 
(inasmuch as the words making up dne Sentence aie known to have an 
existence elsewhere also, and have a leality apart from the individual Sen- 
tence). 

142 Theiefore, ]ust as the existence of smaller Sentences cannot be 
denied in a large Sentenco (made up of these smallei Sentences), — so, in 
the same mannei, the notions of Woids and Letteis cannot he said to be 
non- existent, in the cognition of Sentences (made up of these Woi’ds 
and Letters) 

143 If it he urged that, “since these (Words and Letters) are nevei 
used alone by themselves (but only m Sentences, and hence they may bo 
taken to be as good as non est )^^ — then the smaller Sentence too is used 
only in the bigger Sentence (and as such the former may also he7ion est). 
If it be urged la reply that the smaller Sentence is used to denote its own 
small meaning, — then, (we reply,) the Words too aie used to denote their 
own meanings 

144 Though Words and Lettei s by themselves are never found to 
form part of oidinaiy usage {^e , though they are never used as such by 
themselves) yet they have an existence of their own (apart from any Sen- 
tence), when the speaker wishes to use a single werd 

145. When, on having cognised a ceitain specific fact, one wishos 
to express only the meaning of a woi d, he uses either the Word singly or 
a single Letter with some meaning. 

146. At the time of studying ( getting up) a certain hook, one has re- 

140 One who denies the fact of Woids and Letters making up Sentences, must hold 
that the Sentence “Bring white cow” being a complete Sentence in itself, does not 
exist in the Sentence “Devadatta bring white cow” And if this were true, then, 
nasmuoh as the tree m the forest is complete in itself, ifc could not be said to exist in 
the forest This is as absurd as the other 

146 On being asked ‘ Who is coming ^ ’ the reply is simply ‘the King,’ or on being 
asked * Who is the husband of Lakshmi? ’ the reply is ‘A,’ t e, Vishnu 

146- What the student fixes in his memory, first of all, are the Words and Letteis 
by themsehes The getting up of the Sentences comes next 
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course chiefly to the ascertamraent (and remembrance) of Words and 
Letters, apait (from the Sentences composed of them) 

147 And when, in such cases, these (Words and Letters) have been 
known to have an (independent) existence of then own, — such existence 
can never subsequently be denied, because the cognition of the denotation 
of the Sentence does not in any way contradict (ie, is inconsistent with) 
the independent foims of these (Words and Letters, as having an indepen- 
dent existence of then own), 

148 Though these (Words and Letters) singly have not the power 
to bring about the cognition of the denotation of the Sentence, yet their 
existence lemains uncontroverted, — ^just as the existence of the wheel 
even when (apart from the chariot and the horse) is by itself incapable of 
action (motion) 

149 Thus then the fact of not being used by if.self (which you urge 
ss a piemiss to piove the non-existence of the Word) becomes inconclu- 
sive The fact of those (wheel, <icc ) being seen to exist even in the 
absence of the action (motion), has been shown to apply to the case of 
Words also (since these also aie seen to exist apart from the Sentence). 
(So on this giound too, the cases of the Wheel and the Word are not 
dissimilar). 

150 The counterblast (by the adversary) that, — “if there be an 
existence of Words and Letters (as paits of the Sentence), then there 

UT When the Words have been known to havr an independent existence apart 
from the Sentence, the denotation of the Sentence cannot in any way reject their 
existence 

143 Though the wheel cannot move, yet it exists all the same In the same manner, 
though the Words, by themselves, are incapable of giving the meaning of the Sentences, 
yet their independent existence oontmnes all the same 

149 1 he argument advanced by the opponent is — Words have no existence, be- 
cause they cannot be used by themselves,’^ « nd this argument is rendered doubtful 
and mconclufiive—moapable of giving the desired conclusion — with a view to the well- 
known fact of certain well-known objects — as the wheel &o , which are known to be 
incapable of action by themselves and yet have an independent existei ce of their own 

UO The adversary’s aigument herein referred to is that, just as Words have an inde- 
pendent existence as parts of the Sentence, so too will the Letters, as parts of the Word, 
have an independent existence of their own And so with the parts of the Letters as 
well, so on and on, ad %njimt'iifn And in ordei to avoid this endlessness, yon will have 
to rest upon some impartite entity $ then when it does become necessary to admit of an 
irn partite entity in the end, why not admit of it in the beginning, admitting the 
Sentence to be such an entity, thus doing away with the necessity of parts Words, &o,? 

“As zn the case of atoms ” — ^That is, in the case of the jar, people go on ossnming 
partite entities np to the atom where they rest, and those that oppose this thery of 
atoms assert that when yon have to admit an impartite entity, why not adnnat the 
jar itself to be such an entity, thus doing away with all the series of parts over parts ? 
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would also be an independeafc existence o£ tke paits of these (Words and 
Letters) also, and thus (going on ad infimtum) we would have to ac- 
cept the non-existence of all of these as m the case of atoms,” — can only 
serve to frighten childien 

151 Because, just as even when theie aie (such) ultimate (parts as) 
atoms (of the cloth), the thieads, &e (as luteimediate paits of the cloth, 
to the downward series of its parts np to atoms) have an established ex- 
istence, — so, in the same manner, even if there be parts (ovei paits of (he 
Letters, <&o ), this fact does not militate against the existence of the Let- 
ters (as intermediate parts of Words and Sentences) 

152. And further, because a certain object is found to be partite, it 
does not necessaiily follow that all its paits must also have parts, 
because though the jar is a partite object, yet the atom (of the jar) has no 
parts 

153, Thus then, the diversity of Words and Letteis (in a Sentence) 
having been held to he amenable to Sense-perception^ the “Apparent Incon- 
sistency” (Impossibility) of the parts of Letteis cannot reject it 

154 The adveisary has cited the case of “Root-Forms” (original 
forms of Words) and “affixes” as instances pioving the non-existence (of 
Words and Letters independently of the Sentence). And these luslan- 
ces are not sound, inasmuch as people aie cognisant of the independent 
existence of these (Roots and Affixes) 

155 It cannot be said that giammatical words mention (Root-foims 
and Affixes by themselves only as showing) certain grammatical processes 
(and nob as expressing the forms of these independently by themselves). 
Because the independent forms of these (Root-forms, Affixes, &c ) are 
directly perceptible (by the Senses), and so (perceptible) is also tlie 
denotation of these, just like any otner denotations (of Woids or Senten- 
ces) 

156 Becanse m a Word f.i ) the root-form 

sha"") and the affix (the instrumental “ta”) are lecogmsed distinctly one 


164 The adversaiy’a sjllogiam is — “Words and Letters have no existence, — becanse 
they can never he used by themselves,— just as Roots, Aflaxes, &o And the Kanka 
meanr that since we are cognisant of the independent existence of Roots, &c , the exist- 
ence of these oaimot prove the independent non-existenoe of Words and Letters lu 
fact, m rules of grammar Roots and Affixes are very often mentioned by themselves 
168 When “Yykshena” is uttered we have first of all a cognition of the original 
simple word “ Yirksha*’ as denoting the tiee , and then follows the cognition of the case — 
ending ta signifying singularity and instrumentahiy, T)ms, as the two are perceived 
distinctly one after the other, and their denotations too are cognised distinctly one aftei 
the other, they cannot but be admitted to have distinct independent existences of their 


own. 
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after the other (since at first we have an idea oi i\iQ sim fie noun vThslia^*^ 
and then of the insti nmenfcal and singular affix) And the denotations of 
these too, appearing on their own appearance, aie also cognised distinct^ 
ly, one after the other 

167-159 The denotations of these (basic nouns and affixes) are cog- 
nised distinctly also thiough affirmative and negative concomitance, inas- 
much as we find that while the affixes — am and the rest — appear and 
disappear (^ e , even when the affixes are being changed) the denotation 
of the basic noan vThsha” fa) continues tlie same As for instance, 
in the two words vrhsham'* and ^^vrJcshena,'' tlie class ^^vrksha'^ (be- 
ing the denotation of the simple basic noun ^^v^hsJia'") remains the 
same, while the accusative cJiaracte? (denoted by the am m the former 
word) disappears (m the latter), and in its place appears the instru- 
mentality (denoted by the ta m ^^vrhsliena^^), (So mnoh for the distinct 
cognition of the denotation of the Affixes apart from tlie basic noun , 
now as regards that of the denotation of the basic noun, apart from 
t)iat of the Affixes) In e same manner, m the two woids 
and ^^ghatam,' the accusative character (denoted by the am present in 
both woids) continues the same, while tbe denotation ^of the Woid 
^vrhsJia^^ disappeais (in the latter), and that of the word ^^ghata^’ appears 
in its place 

160 Hence (it must be admitted that) the denotation (of a word or 
affix, or a sentence) is that which always accompanies (is invariably con- 
comitant with) these (Word, &c ). And in order to explain this otherwise 
inexplicable fact, we conclude the existence of such potentiality (of denota- 
tion) in them (i e , Word, &c.) 

161 Though in the case of such Words as &o., the 

particle “iZyia” is common, yet there is no distinct denotation (of this com- 
mon pai tide) which, would be common to both words fas the 

is in the words ^^vyTcham^^ and ^^vrlcshena*^) , and that this is so does 
not militate against Words (and as such the above fact cannot militate 
against the partite character of words) 

167 169 This shows that we are oogmsanfc of the denotations of affixes apart from 
those of the basic nouns, and vice mrsa. 

The objection answeied in this Karika la this — If the Woid ‘ Vrksha’ being 
common to the two words ‘Wrksham,'* andl^Wykshena,” has a distinct denotation of its 
own— the particle ii'pa being common to the two words would also have a distinct signi- 
fication of its own , and inasmuch as this is not the case, the distinct signification of the 
word ‘ Yrksha ' should also he rejected, and hence also the fact of Words and Senten- 
ces being partite.” The sense of the reply is that the mere fact of any common particle 
not giving a distinct meaning cannot strike against the denotativeness and partite charac- 
ter of all Words. 
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162 Because mere concomitance — eitlier affirmative or negative — 
cannot bring about the cognition of any altogether nevr denotation (never 
known before), All that is done by these (affirmative and negative con- 
comitances) IS that, when a certain number of denotations appear to be 
connected (with a Woid), they serve to restrict the (denotative) poten- 
tiality (of the Word) to one of them 

163 Thug then, a Word (“ vrlcsTiSna,** f i ) being of a variegated form 
(containing the basic noun ^^vrhsha^' and the instrumental case-ending 

and as such, signifying a vai legated meaning (the tree and instrimentaUfy) 
t]»at meaning which is cognised at the appearance of a certain factor of 
such a word, is ascertained to be the specific denotation of that factor (f i , 
instrumentality being cognised only on the appearance of the affis t^, this 
affix is ascertained to have instrumentality for its specific denotation) 

164 Though the dust, really appearing and disappearmg on the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of herds of cows and horses, &o , may, for oncei 
be found to be accompanied by (concomitant with) a line of ants (which may 
be passing by at that time), — yet it (the dust) is not the denotation thereof 
(of the line of ants), inasmuch as this has not the potentiality (of such 
denotation) 

166 Among all big animals, such as elephants, horses, &o., we find 
a common cause of (throwing) dust, in the shape o£ their being bardbodied 
animals, — characterised by combination and distribution (producing an 
increase and deoiease lespeotively in the quantity of dust thrown out) 

IflS If fcbe meanings of words weie to be produced by such concomitance, then tne 
presence of upa in yiipa and Jcuya would lead to the conclusion that it has a moaning 
But as a matter of fact ooncomicanoe is incapable of piodncmg meanings The only- 
use of oonoomitanoe lies m this that, as for instance, on hearing the word “ Vrksheijia,’* 
we find that the Word *‘Vykaha” may denote the tree or instrumentality j and then 
subsequently finding the word “ Yrksha ” to be present in ^'V^ksham/* and knowing 
that this word is the accusative form of “ Yrksha,** and the former is the instrumental 
form — and again finding that in G-hatena^” though the instrumental affix is the same, 
the noun ^‘Yrksha** is absent, — we conclude thsit instrnmentahty must be the deno- 
tation of the affix td, and the tree only the denotation of the word ^Wrksha," 

IfiB Oonoomitanoe only serves to regulate the potentiality of words, &o , among al- 
ready existmg meanings 

I®* If mere concomitance were the ground of denotation, then in a case where dust 
has been thrown by the movement of cows, &o , if a line of ants happen to pass by, 
we could have the line of ants denotative of the dust, which is absurd 

166 It cannot be objected that, since dust is seen to be thrown out by elephants also, 
cows, &o , cannot he the cause of the dust Because it is not only certain animals 
that are its cause, but all hard-bodied animals — cows, horses, elephants all— are 
the cause of dust-storms, inasmuch as they are all haid-bodied; and another ground 
for asserting these animals to be the oanse of dust is that an increase m the number 
of animals moving about brings about an increase in the quantity of dust thrqvyu 

65 
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166 And further, as a matter of fact, we find the 'line of ants even 
without any dust, — whence even though it (the line of ants) may exist 
together with the elephants, &c., (causes of the dust), yet it cannot he 
the cause of it (the dust) 

167 Basic Nouns and Affixes never being used separately by them- 
selves (apart fiom one another), — just as their (separate) denotations are 
never seen, so also their non-denotahility (separately, each by itself) can 
never be seen (hence it is as reasonable to assert their denotability as non- 
deuotability). 


168 Objection — “In the case of Nouns and Verbs, we find, in cei tain 
cases (exemplified below in K 169 — 178 ), that when they are taken in 
their complete forms they do not invariably and necessarily give the 
desired meaning only, and when taken in their deficient foims (or even 
when these Words themselves are absent) (then too the desiied meaning 
is expressed all the same), (and hence), it is found that their denotabihty 
of an invariable definite meaning is impossible, — this impossibility being 
based upon the fact of the (denotations really belonging to) other Words 
and Sentences (z e , the impartite Words and Sentences, in the shape of 
the Sfhota of these) 

169 “As instances of the incapability of words to express any defi- 
nite meaning, when they are taken in their complete foims, we have 

oat, and so with deorease also And it is a commonly acknowledged fact that a 
decrease or increase in any effect, is brought about only by deoiense or increase in its 
cause And as the quantity of du&t thrown about is seen to increase and decrease, 
according as the number of animals increases and decreases (as combining together oi 
becoming dispersed),— therefoie these animals must be admitted to be the cause 
of the dust [It is to be noted that the ant is not a hard-bodied animal] 

It IB only an invariable and necessary antecedent that is a cause, and since 
the ant is seen even without the dust, and the dust is seen without the ants, these latter 
oau never be the cause of the dust 

IM We see the ants in the absence of the dust But we never see either tbe basic 
noun used without the affix, or the affix used without the basic noun, hence it is as 
reasonable to assert that they have separate meanings, as to hold that they have no 
Buoh meaning But we find that they have distinct denotations, as shown in Karikas 
157 et seq Therefore there can be no ground for asserting their separate non-denota 
tiveness, while for asserting their separate denoiativeness, there are many grounds, 
as detailed in Eanka 167, &c Hence it must he admitted that even hasio nouns and 
affixes have distinct denotations of their own, 

lfi8 From here up to K 181 the 8pliotavdd% seeks to prove on the gionnd of the 
absence of oonoomitanoe— affirmative and negative— that words and their parts have no 
expressiveness The word ^*BhtmaBena*^ denotes Arjnna’s brother, who is also denoted 
by the word “ Bhitna” alone 

“ Vipra,” &o , are ernlamed m Karikas 1'70-in , and “ EijnS <fco., m Kai ika 1 78 
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the" words ^Yiprah,' ^•pacaU^ ^ySitam, ^BUjahastinyagUV And 

(as instances of the meanings of words being expressed eyen when the 
Words themselves are eithei deficient or altogether absent, we have) 
Bajna Badhyatra Gam^ where the Word (expressing the meaning) — 
appears in an entirely different form, and as such, (sounding) like another 
Word altogether 

170-175 “The word ^V'lpra^ may be taken as consisting of *vi’ and 
‘pra,* two verbal prefixes expressing their meanings as snch, and it may^ 
also be taken as forming a single word ‘Ftpra’ denoting the class ‘Brah- 
mana ’ (Therefore there can be no invariable concomitance between the 
word ‘Yipra,’ and the expression of any one of these two meanings)* 
Similarly, the word ^ agvah* may be a noun (denoting the horse) as well 
as a verbal foim of the Fust Preterite (Second Person Singular, of the root 
* pms’ to breathe) The word ^paoatB^’ may be a veibal form (Present 
Tense, Third Person Singular), or it may be taken as two words / jpaco- * 
and ‘is,’ in which latter case too ‘ /S ’ may be taken as the dual form of the 
Feminine Pronoun, or the Plural form of the Masculine Pronoun, or the 
Singular Dative or Genitive of the latter, or the complete word ^pacaiS ’ 
may he the form in the Dative Singular of ‘Paean’ (the root Paca), 
ending in the affix gatjr (the Present Participle)* Again ^ 
may be the verbal form (of the loot ‘yu’) m the Imperative Mood 
Second Person Dual, — or ib may be read as ^ayatam’ (when, preceded by 
‘pacaig’), in which case, it would be a form of the same root in the First 
Preteiite, (Second Person Singular), or the word ^yatam^ maybe taken 
as a Past Paitioiple (ending in kta, and qualifying a noun), m which case, 
it may be taken as Accusative Singular in the Masculine, or Nominative 
Singular (in the Neutei) And ‘Rajahasti’ may be taken as a com- 
pound (meaning the King’s elephant), or the word ‘Raja’ may be taken 
as (a separate word) a form of the root Bdja in the Imperative Second 
Person And in ^Eashnyagat; ^EastinV maybe taken as the form (of 
the noun ‘Hasti’) in the Locative Singulai (when taken as ending m the 
short i), or (when taken as ending in the long 1) it may be taken as a Fe- 
minine form (in the Nominative Singular) And, lastly, ^ agat may be 
taken as a foim of the root ‘gam’ in the Third Pieterite (Third Person 
Singular), or as a form of the noun ‘agra’ (mountain) m the Ablative 
(Singulai), or again may be taken as a compound, ending in the 

kvip affix, and signifying one who eats (‘aiit’) mountains ( agd>n )- 

176 “ Thus then, there being a doubt as to the real meaning (of 

words,) no definite ascertainment of the meaning of particular words is 
possible On the other band, if an impartite sentence, in the shape of 
Sphota be held to be expressive of meanings (independently of the Words) 
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then there is a definite ascertainment of the meaning, through the sentence 
aa a complete whole in itself (in the shape of Sphofca ) 

177. Then the meaning that is once found to accompany (be ex- 

pressed by) a word, cannot be said to always constitute the only denotation 
of the word; inasmuch as the same form (of the word, fi.) 

when taken as a different word (i e , when interpreted as the two verbal 
prefixes vi and prUi) is seen to be without any meaning at all 

178. ‘‘In the same manner, what is known to be significant (of the 

King) 13 the word ‘ and this word is not found in the word ‘ Bdjna * 

(which too signifies the King). Similarly, the forms of the words ‘ Dadhi * 
and ‘ Oauh * ( originally known to be significant of the ow? d and the cow) 
do not exist in the expression * Dadhyatra ’ and in ‘ Qdm ^ (though in 
both these we have the signification of the same objects). 

179. “And when the relation of acertain meaning (the King, f i ) has 

been recognised, with a certain particular word (‘ Edjd,* f.i ), no other 
words {*Bdjnd^ or ^ Bajuak,^ can be held to be expressive (of that 

meaning) Nor is it possible for us to be cognisant of the relation (of the 
moaning) with all the modifications (of the original word known to be 
significant of the meaning), — inasmuch as these modifications are end- 
less. 

180-181. “ Therefoie (the fact of the sentence being impartite having 

been proved) ifc must be admitted that the complete qualified meaning (of 
the sentence) is signified by the Sentence, independently by itself — which is 
devoid of any meanings (of Words or Letters) on account of the non-signi- 
fication (by it ) of any i elations between classes and generic properties ( which 
form the denotations of Words, the denotations of sentences refering to iw- 
dwiduals), — and which is also devoid (independent) of Woids and its parts, 
in the shape of the basic nouns, and affixes, &o , &g ; — such independent 
signification by the Sentence being tlirough the supposed agency of its suppos- 
ed parts, assumed and laid down as such in grammatical woiks, for the pur- 
pose of explaining the signification of the sentence to weak-minded persons 

This explains the instances “ Rijna *’ &c (nrged in the secondhalf of Karika 169) 
which are meant to show that even negative concomitance cannot explain the expressive- 
ness of words, inasmnoh as in the oases cited, the meaning continues to be expressed 
even when the word known to be expressive of it has ceased to exist, e g , the word. 
“ RajI ” 18 known to signify the King, and the King oontinnes to be signified even 
if the word “ Raji ” has been replaced by “ Eajna 

119 “ Modifications — such as “ Rajna ” “ Rajnah/^ “ Kajni “ Rajaklya/^ &o , — of the 
word “ Raja ” 

180.181 The sentence is independent of the words, Ao., and the meaning of the 
Bouuenoe la independent of the meanings of the words j inasmuch as words signify 
cloBses, while sentences refer to tndividmls 
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incapable of comprehending the meaning of the sentence as a complete im- 
parhte whole in itself 


182. To all this, we make the following reply In all the above- 
cited instances (of ‘ ‘ Agva^^ &c ) the real word is different in each 

case (the word “ Yi'pra as signifying the Brahraana being different from 
the same woid as made up of the verbal piefixes vi and pro), — this differ- 
ence being based upon the difference of some propeity (characteristic) or 
other, — e g , in the case of the words “ Java ” and “ Baja'^ the diffeience is 
baaed upon the difference in the order of the Letters (which are exactly the 
same in the two words ) 

183 And as for the purpose of aacei taming the real forms of words, 
learned people have recourse to many means, — such as Order, Deficiency, 
Excess, Accent, Sentence, Bememha^ice, and Du ect Asset hon, &c 

184-185 The meanings of ceitain parts of the sentence having been 
definitely cognised m their true forms, the others are asoei tamed ab denot- 
ing meanings in keeping with the former As foi instance, m the case of a 
word which can be taken both as a noun and a verb, — those, who have 
already got at the noun by means of other words in the sentence, stand in 
need of a verb, and lienee conclude the doubtful woid to be a verb , while 
those who have got the verb elsewhere conclude it to he a noun 

186-187 And again, the human shape being the same in any two 
pel sons, the fact of then being a Brahmana, <fec , is ascertained by the iSe- 
memhance of then parentage (lit Father and Mother) In the same 
manner, the ascertainment of the fact of woids being a noun or a veib is 
duQ to ihe Bememhrance (smpti) of the rules (laid down by Panun) men- 
tioning the basic nouns and their affixes (as also verbs and then affixes), , 
188 Ohjection “ But those who are not acquainted with these 

184.186 In the case of the word “paoate” — which can be both a veib and a 
noun (the Dative Singular of “pacau”), — when it is fonnd m the sentence Bhoktu- 
hamah pacati there is a doubt as to whether it la to be taken m a noun or a verb , then 
comes the cognition of the pieceding woid as a noun, and then in order to complete 
the sentence the other word is ascertained to be a verb While in the sentence 
pacat€ dales htnam dehi” the veib being recognised m ^ dehi,^ the *pacate' is ascertained 
to be a noun (properly as qualifying a noun). This is an instance of the ascertainment 
of the meaning of ^ords thiongh Sentence 

188 . 18 T This IB an instance of the ascertainment of the meanings of words through 
Remembrance or Smiti Whether the woid pacate is n noun or a verb can also be as- 
certained by knowing whethei it is made up of the root vac + te (which are called 
verbal root and verbal affix respectively by Pamui), or by the basic noun paean + 
the dative termination (called nonn and case affix, by Panini) 

188 The fact of the non diflonmmation of Bi ahmagahood by those not knowing 
the personas parentage, cannot prove that iBrahmanahood is not based upon paieutage 
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(grammatical) rules could never thus distinguish (between nouns and 
verbs).” Rejply * True • but this objection applies equally to the discri- 
mination of the Brahmana, &c , by those who are not acquainted with 
the patent age of the person conceined 

189 Similarly, sometimes a doubtful word is asceitained! (m its ap- 
plication) by means of Dmect Assertion by those persons to whom the fact 
of certain words being nouns and others being verbs is already well-known, 
— this asceitainment being due to co-ordination 

190 Ohj “But there could be no such discrimination (of verbs and 
nouns, specially when the form is the same, as in ‘paca^S’), according to one 
who does not admit of classe'i of words (such as the class ‘noun* &c.* 
And (hence) the same word (‘pacate,* f.i.) could never be cognised as both 
a noun and verb ” 

191 True: but who is such as does not admit of such (distinct) 
classes, as the four kinds of words (“Noun,” “Verb,** “Yeibal Affixes** and 
“Irregular Forms”) ? In fact (even among parts of woids) we have the 
classes “ Declensional Affix,*’ “Oonjugational Affix,” “ Nominal Affix,” and 
“Taddhita Affix,” as also the classes “Verbal Root,” &c. (“Basic Noun** 
and the like). 

192 Even if the word he a single (impartite whole) (in the shape of 

the class “verb,” — even then, this fact does not militate against the 

In the same manner the fact of the non*disorimination of nouns and verbs by those 
not acquainted with grammatical rules, cannot prove that the grammatical rules do not 
regulate the discrimination of nouns and verbs 

U9 “ Co-ordtnat'ion ** — People who are learned have never any doubts as to whether 
a word is a verb or a noun All the doubt that such people have is with regard to 
the exact meaning of words — e g , m the passage “ udbMda yageta*^ people have doubts 
as to whether UdhMd” is that which sprouts up^ or it is the name of a certain sacrifice 
And then they perceive that the word udbhidd*^ qualifies — and as such isoo ordinate 
with — the saci ifice which is comprehended in the said passage as being the means of the 
conception (Bhavana) of cattle — which is diiectly asserted by the above passage, to 
be attainable by means of the “ udhhtd ” sacrifice Thus through Direct Assertion it 
comes to be ascertained that “udbhid” is the name of a certain sacrifice which brings 
about the acquirement of cattle 

190 The sense of the objection is that, “in the case of Brahmaijas we are cognisant of 
such different classes, whereas we are not cognisant of any such classes as ‘ Noun * and 
‘ Verb/ &c , hence how could the same word be said to be both noun and verb, since all 
that we are cognisant of is the form of the woid, which remams the same, how could it 
be both noun and verb of which, as classesy we aie never oogaisant 

W* The objection that this Kfirika basin view is this* ‘(The Mirndnsaha holds 
the word to be a partite object made up of the Letters, while in postulating 
such a class as ‘ Verb,’ for instance, he admits the singularity of these since the 
class Verb is one only,* and since words too, as being individuals of these classes, 
would be cognised /as being mdentical with ,the class, these would be one only , and as 
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class ^‘Woi’d/* which does not entirely differ (from the Letters composing 
the word) What is meant by the Bhashya — ‘‘Letteis themselves are the 
word’^ — IS the denial of any absolute difference (of the word from the 
constituent Letters) 

193. And like the class ‘‘ walking/’ this (class “ noun/’) too is 
manifested (made perceptible) by means of its vaiious parts appearing in a 
certain order of sequence Oi, the manifestation thereof may be due to the 
last Letter only, as helped by the impressions left by the pi eceding Letters 

194. Or, Letters would be capable of bunging about the cognition of 
the verb and noun, &o.,) — even if the form of the word were the same as 
in the case oi pacate , — by means of that pioperty of tlieirs, wheieby they 
are capable of manifesting another class , ‘‘Word”) 


sncli this would be nothing more than the Vyakarana theory of Sphota ” The sense of 
the leply as embodied in the Kiiiika is that even though the word be identioal with 
the classes “ Verb/* &o , yet this cannot reject the class “ Word /* and this does not con 
tradict our own previous assertions, inasmuch as what we have denied under Sphota is that 
foim of a Word from which all distinction of Lettais, &o , has been removed , and hence 
if the word be held to be a class not absolutely differing from, and based upon, the real 
Letters (composing the words), then too the passage “ Letters themselves aie woids,’* 
would only mean that a word is the Letters belonging to (having the shape and 
character of) the class “word ” This passage denies the fact of words being diffeient 
totally from Letters, hence if the word bo held to be a class, not eiclnding (or totally 
differing from) the Letters, then the above passage is not contradicted 

Such 18 the interpretation of the Kdgikd which is also followed in the translation 
The N R however explains thus The Karika anticipates the objection that if the word 
be held to be one with the component Letters, as laid down in the Bhashya — 
“Letteis are words*’— then this means a denial of eveiything else besides Letters, uid 
hence how could there be any such classes as “ Verb/’ consistently with the asser 
tion of the Bhashya The sense of the Karika in reply is, that what the 
Bhashya means is only the denial of suoh a thing as Sphota which is held by Yaiyaka- 
ranaa to be something totally diffeient from the Letters (and this is what is meant by 
the Bhashya asserting that word is the Letters themselves and not a sphota) But the 
classes “Verb,” “Noun/* &c , aie such as are not totally different from the Letters, just 
like the class “Sound,” and as such these cannot be said to be denied by the passage which 
only denies an entity— like the Sphota— totally different from, and having no connection 
with Letters, mesmuch as the class Verb, &o , as held by us is based upon Letters , and 
as such IS not absolutely different from and unconnected with them 

19B Just as “Walking** is manifested by the various motions of the body appear- 
ing one after the other, so the class “Noun** is manifested by the vaiions Letters 
composing it appearing one after the other m a certain order of sequenoe In this 
view all the Letfcei s are held to be the manif esters In the view propounded in the 
second half of the Karika it is the last Letter of the word which is the manif ester, the 
preceding ones only acting as its auxiliaries 

19* Having shown the possibility of suoh classes as “Verb,** <fco , the author now 
gives up this position, on account of the uselessness of such an assumption, mastnuoh 
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195 Thougli of these (verb, noun, &c.) there are no well-defined 
groups, like a Forest or a Zine, yet it is possible tn have distinct usages of 
fhe verb, , as classes 

196 The same explanation holds good with the idea of the Verbal 
Roots, Affixes, and tlieir Denotations, as foiming so many classes And 
these cannot be said to be conventional and as such non-etemal, because 
the forms of Taddhitas, vei bs, and words ending in nominal and verbal 
affixes, are all recognised (remembered) by learned people to be eternal 
(inasmuch as we come across such words and expressions in the Veda also) 

197 Noi can it be held that, like the affix (which is a con- 

•jugational sign assumed by Panini to he between the root and the termina- 
tion foi the pn;L pose of the pronunciation of the vowel ‘a*), — this division 
into nouns, verbs, &g , is merely optionally assumed, for tho purpose of giving 
an optional name to woids by which we could mention ceitain words toge- 
ther (This cannot he held) because that (woid), of which a distinct foim 
(in the shape of individual nouns and verbs, &c ) is used (by persons, as well 

as fche cognition of these, '‘Noun,” “ Verb,” &o , is explained even withoat poetuhiting an> 
such classes as “ Nonn/* &o , as being bi ought about by the Letters themselves, and the 
pioperty whereby Letters are held to manifest the class Woid is only the capa- 
hihty of expressing some meaning ^ and as this is applicable also to the case of verbs and 
nouns, &c , we can quite reasonably hold that the idea of these — Noun aud Verb, &o — is 
due to the Letters as exoressive of a certain meaning, helped by the impresBions left by 
giammatical inles, legulating the application of these names (Noun, &o ) to certain defi- 
nite words Thus then, it is proved that (Noun, &o ) aie real entities, and the idea of 
these IS not devoid of a real substrate 

1S5 In the case of a forest we find that it is a group of trees, and a Line to be 
group of living teinps — elephants, f i , and this leads ns to disoriminate between the For- 
est and the Line In the case of Nouns, Verbs, &o , on the other hand, there are no well- 
defined groups of these wherein they are separately enunciated — as that these words 
aie Verbs, and these Nouns Even though there is no such distinct enunciation and 
gionping of these, yet we can alwaya definitely asceitain — whether a word is a Verb 
or a Noun — by means of their significations, with the help of the rules and nomen- 
clatnres laid down in grammatical works And we can regulate the usage of these 
accordingly The grammatical rules lay down distinct obaraot eristics common to all 
Verbs, f i , by which we could even use the name “ Verb,” as a class including all words 
having those characteristics 

IS* The notion of Verb as a class including all Verbs is based upon the fact of all 
words known as Verbs denoting certain actions of some objects, which are hereby in- 
cluded m the common name “Noun,” because such is the character laid down in gra • 
matical words as being common to all Verbs In the same manner, in the case of the 
common name “Boot** the commonality is based upon the fact of all that are known 
as “roots” denoting actions 

The second half means that though the common names “ Root/* “ Verb,** &c , are 
based on grammatical rules, yet the individual Veib, <&:c , cannot he said to be non-eter- 
nal, as being based upor thes*^ h^uiRu (conventions, since the fact is that the individual 
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as in tlie Yeda, as related to ceitam actions and objecfs) cannot bo a meie 
means (optionally) assumed, only for the puipose of fulfilling some second- 
ary ob 3 ect, as the pionunciation of the ‘ a’ in the middle of words, (as in the 
case of the affixes “ 9 ap/’ &c.) 

198 And our theory is not affected by the nnceitainty of the 
limits (of Bases and A ff ixes) due to the difference (of opinion) among those 
laying down these (Bases and Affixes,) 

199 Because (this discrepancy can be set aside on the ground that) 
that form (and limit) is correct which is anthonsed by trustwoithy persons 
(like Pamm, &o ). Or, where theie is an equal authority (for both foinis), 
we must admit both to be coriect, the acceptance of one or the other being 
optional 

200. In fact, (even though there be a diffeience of opinion, yet it is 
only in the details of the form of the Base or the Affix, as to whethei it is 
to end in ti or a , and) theie is no difference of opinion as to a certain part 
of a word being the Base and the other the Affix And as for the remain - 
mg, optional ‘ 9 ap' or conjugational sign ‘a* inserted between the Root and 
its termination for the sake of pronunciation, these may be optionally 
regarded to be subsidiary (either to the Base or the Affix) (and since these 

words are always recognised to he eternal, and all that the rules do is to lay down 
certain propeities that are common to all words signifying action (for instance) which 
on this ground, oome to be included in the common name “Verb ’’ 

198 This anticipates the following objection “ If the division of words into 
Noons, Verbs, Affixes, &c , be real and eternal, then there could be no difference of opinion 
as to the limits of these, while as a matter of fact, we find that theie is such difference — • 
e,g , some people call the same affix “ ati,” while others call it “ ti ” , some people 
name the root ( «=oook), as “paoa,” while others name it ‘‘ pacati ” Thus, since theie 
18 this discrepancy, the division into Verb, Noun, &o , mnst be admitted to be mei ely 
conventional, based upon the assertions of different persons ” 

Why this discrepancy does not effect our theory is shown in the following 
Kanka 

1^9 The difference of opinion among authorities — admitted in the second Karikii 
— refers only to accents, &o , (with regard to which certain acknowledged authorities 
differ) and not with regard to well ascertained definite entities — like Nouns, Verbs, &c , 
with regard to which there is, or can be, no difference among recognised authorities 
200 Since the Base has a distinct signification of its own, apart from that of the 
affix— there can be no difference of opinion as to a certain part of the woid being a, 
Base, and the rest an Affix The only differrenoe possible referring to minordetalls 
cannot affect our position 

“ Optional ” — In certain instances it happens that when a ceid^ain affix is 

added to a ceitain Base, the resultant word becomes unpronouncable — ^and then, for the 
sake of pronunciation, people assnme the presence of certain snpernumaijr affixes 
which bring about the addition of certain vowels enabling us to pronounce the woid . — 
“ 9ap ” IS one such affix 
66 
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are optional, any difference of opinion with regard to these cannot affect 
our position) 

201. Just as in the case of smoke, ifc is only a ceitain pait of it (the 
fact of its belonging to the class “ smoke ”) which leads to the Infeienceof 
Fire , while its other parts (the fact of the smoke being dtisty, vnjpoury, &c ) 
are common to many other objects, (and as such do not help to bung about 
the inference of Fire) , — so, the same may be said to be the case in the 
present instance (of optional Affixes) 

202 And ]ust as in that case (of smoke), (even though the factor of 
its colour is of no use in the Iiifeience, yet) that factor (of colour, &o ) 
belonging to the smoke eternally, is not rejected (oi removed from the 
smoke), — so, too, in the piesent instance, even though a part of the word 
(lu the Optional Affix) is not expressive (being added only for the sake of 
the facility of pronunciation, and as such having no meaning), yet it con- 
tinues to exist as eternal 

203-204. In cases when the Affix being eliminated, the Base alone 
remains — as in the case of words ending in the affix hvtp , — or, when the 
Base itself being eliminated, the Affix, pure and simple, remains, — as in 
the case of the word “ adhuna ” (^^now ), — we must admit that the single 
factor remaining has the potentialities of both (Base and Affix), through 
the natural capability of words (which is diverse) , as for instance, in a 
sentence the capabilities of words ending in nominal affixes are various and 
diverse. 

205 Some people assert that m the above instances the simple Base 
or Affix expresses the double meaning (of both), because the presence of 
the one part (Base or Affix ) leads to tke inference of another (Affix or 
Base respectively) Others declare that the one part of the meaning 
(of both) (denoted by one factoi) indirectly indicates that of the other 
(factor). 

206. But, this latter explanation is incorrect , because in the cogni- 
tion (of the double meaning expressed by the single factor) there is not 

801 In tHe case of a word withiii which an optional affix has been inserted, we conld 
as reasonably explain that m the case of such a word it la only certain parts of it (such 
as the real Base and the real Affir^ that bring about the cognition of the denotation 
while the other part (eonsisting of the optional affix) is of no use in that cognition— 
just as the colour of the smoke is of no use in the inference of Fire. 

808.80* The woid “Agnioit” is made up of ‘*agni” + »oV> + »k:vip , ”but the re- 
sultant form IS agnioit ” only, there being no trace of the affix Similaily adhnna ” 
- “ Idam ” + ** adhuna ” where there is no trace of the Base, “ Idam Words ending in 
nominal affiixes, —as f i,, the simple word “ Aupagava,** which merely looks like the 
word Upagu slightly transferred, denotes bo much as “ the son of Upagu from his 
own lawful wife/' 
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tUe slightest tinge of indirectness or Indication , inasmuch as in the case 
of words ending in hvip f i , the meaning tuat we cognise is wholly in its 
primary and diiect form. 

207. And further (theie can be no indirect Indication in the above 
oases, because) the science of grammar does not treat of such indirect 
functions of words, as Indication^ etc , inasmuch as what the science does 
IS to ascertain the direct denotation of the diiectly expressive word, when, 
in any word, there happens to be a commixture of the Indirect functions 
(of Indication, etc., with those of Direct Denotation) 

208 [N’or can the double meaning be due to Inference as asserted in 
Karika 205 , because] we are never cognisant of any concomitance between 
the denotation of the Base and that of the Affix (and without such con- 
comitance the presence of one canndt lead to the Inference of another). 
[Nor can it be urged that at the time that the compound, ‘‘ agnicit ” is 
being expounded — ^as “ agmna cinoh — ^there is a concomitance between the 
meaning of the Base, the root ‘‘ and that of the affix hmp in the 
shape of the ‘ nominativity ’ to the pi esent action denoted by the tip in 
^ cinoh/ and this concomitance of meanings would lead to the Infeienoe 
of the meaning of one faetoi from the presence of that of another factoi, 
because] the only means that there is of comprehending the meaning of 
a sentence, lies in the meaning of the words (composing the sentence), as 
they aie used by persons, (and in the case in question, people always use 
the word agnicit and as such for the comprehension of the word we 
cannot reasonably have recourse to such words as have not been used) 

209 And further, inasmuch as the root ** cit ” is also found to be 
accompanied (at times) by verbal affixes (Imperative) (just as it is found 
to be accompanied by hvip in agnicit ^’), — the presence of the simple 
root (“cit*’ia agmcit^^) would also be free to lead to the cognition, 
by Infer enoe,^ of the denotations of those (verbal affixes) , (and there would) 

S07 The sole purpose of the science of grammar is to show what words are diieofclv 
denotative of what meanings m order to disbingmsh these fiom the meanings in- 
directly indicated or snggested Hence a word— such as the one ending in 
which grammatically is always m the form of be Base alone, can never be said to partake 
of any indirect expressiveness , because in that case such a woid would never have a 
pnie direct denotation, and hence we would have, in grammai, an affix which can 
give sense only when recourse is had to the indirect functions of words. 

Another reason why such concomitance cannot lead to Inference is that the 
meaning of the affix “ 'kv%p is nob always accompanied by that of the root “ c%t , ’ ncr 
IS the latter always accompanied by the former, inasmuch as the affix Icvvp may be 
added to any root, and any other affixes may be added to the root “ cit/' there- 
fore there being no invariable oonoomitanoe between the two, the most necessary ele- 
ment of Inference fails , and consequently no Inference is ever possible. This is shown 
in the following Kanks 
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be no ground for explaining agnicit^^ as aqnina cinohf” since it wouW 
be as reasonable to explain it as ** agnincznoti^^^ etc* 

210 Nor IS it propel to assume the px^eseuce of both the Base and 
the Affix in the single facfcoi (Base or Affix left alter the elimination of 
tlie other factoi } , because, (rather than have recourse to such a complex 
and unreasonable assumption) it would be very much better <^and simpler) 
to assume the presence of the dual potentiality (m the single tactoi). 

211 Because knowing the exact extent of the word (be it either in 
the form of the Base alone, or in that of the Affix alone) — how, in the 
first place, could we, in the absence of any such directions laid down m 
grammatical woiks, assume its multiplicity (i e , the fact of its containing 
both the Base and the Affix)^ and then the potentiality (of the two factoia 
thus assumed to exist in a single factor, which latter assumption is still 
more difficult to make, as shown in the lust Kaiika) 


212-213 There remains the case of DaJhyatra,*^ where the word 
(denotative of the Dadhi) is nob like the one originally known (to be de- 
notative of it). In this some people hold that the woid (denotative of Dadhi, 
in Badhyatra ’0 is the same word (as originally known to be denotative of 
it), only affected by the immediate sequence of a vowel (the a in atra ”) , 
and inasmuch as the same word is recognised (in ^^Badhy- 

atra^')j the meaning too as cognised (by ^^Badhi'^ in Badhyafra'') la the 
same (as that cognised in “Dad/n”), the only difference that there is, is 
the cognition of the (of ^^Badhz ”) as “ya (m “ BadJiyatra ’*), which 
is due to the immediate sequence of the ** a (in “ atra ”). 

214 Or, the explanation of this, according to our own theory, is 
that even though (in “ BadJiyatra ’’) we have “ ya,’* — ^yet its potentiality 

Because ib is always simpler and more reasonable to assume new potentialities 
which aie imperceptible foioes, than to assume new objects, which are always percep- 
tible, and as such, any assumptions of such aa are not to be perceived, look absurd on 
their very face 

Stl We know exactly how far the root ** extends , and then it is altogether un- 
reasonable to assume that it aontains both the root and the affix /fctup , and thus it 
becomes far raoie unreasonable to make the farther assumption of these assumed factors 
having potentialities of then own Ib is much more reasonable to assume a multiplicity 

of potentialities , because as a mattei of ordinary experience, many words actually have 
vaiious meanings based upon various potentialities , and ns such, it is not unreasonable 
to assnme a multiplicity of potentialities in the root and “cit 
S13 818 Por the difficulty with regard to this, see Kanka 178 

The woid m a’* is actually different from Dad/it afcill the mean- 

ing denoted by the one is the same as that denoted by the other, because the Sutra 
Ho ya/iaci^* lays down that when S’ is followed by *a’ &o , one ought to pronounce 
‘ya Ui itb places aud this uieaua that the meaning of such a woid ending m *ya^ 
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of denoting the denotation of the word “ Dadhi,** is lecognised, m accord- 
ance with the specific definition (of ‘ ya’ as laid down by Panmim the sutra 
“ IJco yanaci ”). 

215. And farther, we find that one who has never heaid the word 
Dadhyatra^*^ and who has never realised the definition (laid down in the 

sutra “ Iko yanaci ”) does not comprehend the expression “ Dadliyatra^* 
even though he knows the meaning of the word “ Dadht ” (and this shows 
that the word contained in Badhyatra is not identical with Badhi 

216. And toe fact of the impossibility, — of the cognition of the rela- 
tion (of all the transformations of a wora, with the single 

denotation of the original word ^^JDadhi ”) on account of the endlessness (of 
the number of transformations) (as ur^ed in K. 179), — can be explained 
on the ground that it would not he very difficult to cognise such a relation, 
In accordance with the specific definitions (of the various transformations, 
as laid down in Panmi’a sutras), or with the explanations (of the relations) 
supplied by (learned) people kuowiag it (the i elation) fully (t e , in all its 
bearings) 

217 Oh] — **But, (in the case of * Badhyatra^) we have no definite 
cogmtion^s to the extent of the word (signifying the cuid) — as to 
whether it ends in a vowel (*i’) or in a consonant (‘ya’), and in the absence 
of such cognition (of the word) we cannot have any definite idea of its 
significations 

218. To this we reply that if we were to analyse the expression 
{^^Badhyat 7 af^ separating the word signifying the curd)y the word (as 
ending in ‘ya’) would become inconeot (inasmuch as there is no such 
word as Badhyu^^) j while, so long as its form (“Dadhya”) remains in 
close contact (le, not sepaiated from tlie following word), it is coirect 
in accordance with the dictum (of Panini — viz ^'Iko yanaci ”) 

219 And hence in this condition (of contact) we comprehend the 
meaning of the word (signifying the caid), even though its limit is not 
ascertained And hence, even when the words are not separated, they are 
cognised to be two different words, on account of the difference in their 
significations (distinctly recognised, one apart from that of the other) 

220. Or, as a matter of fact, in this case, we do recognise the limit of 

(as “ is tlie same as that of the word ending m * i * (when the ^ ya is such as 

16 prononnced m the place of ‘ i ’ followed by * a*) 

sn The sense of this objection is that if the word (signifying the curd) as con- 
tained m beheldtobeotherthan the original word “ then ifc 

would be impossible to realise the form, of such a word, and hence it could not have 
any ineauing , because unless the exact foim of the word is cognised, its meaning can- 
not be comprehended 

In Dadhyatra*^ it is always cognised that the former word ends m a 
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the word, Imowing it to end in the consonant (“ya^^) , but we are unable to 
mention it (separately) (because in that case it would become incorrect). 
(It IS so) since it is that (word ending in “ya’’) alone which is always 
comprehensible (m analysis) only aa the word — as in the case of 

a Nityasamasa 

221 The above (explanation of the case of Badhyatra^^) supplies 
the answer to the] (objections with regard to the) words “ R5jd and 

&o, (as uiged in K. 169) Because (m as m 

dhyaha"') a certain part (that part which signifies the King apart 
fiom instrumentality) is similar to, and synonymous with, the other word 
(“ Ba^d”), though the two are different words altogether (like Dadhi and 
^^Dadhya^^). 


222-223 The fact of the non-cogmtion of the meaning of the woi d 
“Brahmaua,** in the woid Brahmana-vastra" (which is the technical 
name of a certain kind of cloth), is explained on the ground of the latter 
woid being an altogether new word, and as such, having a limit alto* 
gether diffeient (from that of the word Biahma^a”). For, who is theie 
that does not admit the fact of the general being set aside by the particulai ? 
And hence, the word ‘‘Brahmana’’ being the general word, is neglected 
when appearing in a word which has another limit (t e , in the word 
BrSilimana-vastra'^ which ends in *‘Vastra,^ and restiicts the meaning of 
the word “Biahmana,” signifying as it does, a paiticnlar kind of cloth). 

224. When, however, the word “Brahmana” is pronounced as a 

consonant , and thus as we have a cognition of such a word dishncfc from the other word, 
the oogaition of the different signifioafcions of the two words follows. The fact of one 
being unable to separate the words m so many words oaunot bar our cognition of their 
different significations As for instance in a Nttyasamdsa** Kumbhakdra fi) 
the fact of our being unable to mention the two words (“ Kumbha ” and ** Kara ”) 
separately, does not atop the distinct comprehension of the meanmgs of the two words. 
And again, just as the word Kumbhakdi is always analysed as Kumhham Karoti^*^ 
when the Karoti in the analysis is anothei word than the Kara in the compound, though 
the two are synonymous and in analysis, the Kara ” must always be comprehensible as 
so exactly in the same manner Dadhyatra” is always analysable into 
“ Dad/it ’* and “ aim ** where ** DadM'* la a word other than ^^Dadhya” though the 
two are synonyraoos, and the word Dadhya^^ mast be oompiehended, in analysis as 

232 SS The sense of this is that the word “ Brahmana vastra ” has no connection 
with the word “Biahmana,’* and as such it is only proper that the meaning of the 
latter should not be cognised in connection with the former , and hence this want of 
cognition cannot affect the partite character of words, Ac. Because the word “ Brah- 
mana-yastia” is an altogether different word having an altogether different significa- 
tion, 

S34 >7hen the word * Devdatfca ’ is pronounced as a whole, aa a name, people do net 
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distinct word, apart (from the word Brahman a-vastr a) ^ tben, who can 
deny (or neglect) its own specific meaning, — as in the case of the words 
‘‘Dgvadatta” and the like ? 

225. Similaily, in the case of the word aqrakarna^^ since the whole 
IS known to he an independent word, having an independent signification 
of its own, in the shape of a particular plant, — the meanings of its parts 
(“apm” and are completely neglected 

226r Though the paita (of the word a^vakama) have their signifi- 
cations sometimes neglected, on account of the compound appearing in a 
context which allows only of the distinct signification of the whole (as one 
independent woid*), — yet at times, even as memheis of a compound, as well 
as separate words, their own specific meanings are distinctly comprehended, 

227. As for the woids (cow), “pwHa*’ (white) and the like, we 
never find their specific significations neglected, — whether they appear in 
compounds or singly by themselves , and as such, where could they be said 
to he meaningless ? 

228. And inasmuch as the meaning of a sentence is always compre- 
hended in accordance with the meaning of the words (composing the Sen- 
tence), — the fact of the sentence having a qualified (particular) signification 
cannot point to the fact of the sentence being independent (of the words). 

229. i'or us, even in the signification of the sentence, the words 
(composing it) do not lose their significance (potentiality) , and it is only 

mind the signifloationa of the words “Deva” and “Batta^* When, however, the word 
“JDem** IS pronounced apart, one cognises its own particular signification What leads 
to the neglect of the meaning of the word — “ Brahmana in ‘‘ Brahmana-vastra ” is only 
the presence of another limit (Vaatra) — when this presence is removed, the cognition 
of the meaning of the woid “ Brahmana” is clear and unavoidable. 

When the word “ A(?vakama ” occurs in a context where plants are enumerated, 
there can be no cognition of the meanings of Aqvu ” and “ Karaa ” But when a 
nder says “ Bring the A<jva” we comprehend the meaning of ‘ A97a* as a hoise , simi- 
larly when one says pierce the Kama,” this word is comprehended as denoting the ear ; 
and also m a compound such as m the chapter on * A^vamedha* — it is said ‘*a9vakarnam 
sammarshti” where we cannot but comprehend the sentence as signifying washes the 
ear of the horse ” 

W Thus all words must 1 3 admitted to have distinct significations of their own. 

S38 Singe the sentence only signifies the connection of the meanings signified hy the 
words composing it , therefore it can have no significance apart from the words , and as 
such it cannot be an entity apart from, and independent of, the component words, 
(Kote that the author of the Yartika is an “ Abhihitanvayavadi ” as contrasted with 
Brabhakara who is an “ Anvitabhidh§.navadi ”) 

This anticipates the objection that if the meaning of the sentence be derived 
from the meaning of the sentence, then this latter loses all direct significance The seufie 
of the reply is that the signification of the sentence is not entirely devoid of the poten- 
tiality of the words. And though the expression of the individual meanings of words 
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because tbe direct function of the woids ends in the signification of their 
own individual denotations, that we hold the meaning of the sentence 
to be deduced from the meanings of the words (and not from the words 
diiectly) 

230. Even if the signification of the sentence be not directly Verbal, 
yet the significations of the words cannot but be directly Verbal, Because 
in the case of these (latter) there is no possibility of any intervening 
agency between the word itself and its meaning, — as there is in the case of 
the signification of the sentence (between which and the words, the agency 
of the meanings of the words intervenes). 

231. And these (words through their meanings) (as composing a sen- 
tence) signify a connected meaning, (which comes to be recognised as the 
meaning of the sentence) and which is necessarily concomitant with 
them, inasmuch as the existence of a generic entity (the meaning of the 
word, which denotes only a generic ‘class’) is not possible without particu- 
lar entities (the geneiic denotations of the individual words, as qualified 
and specified by the connection of one another) 

232. Nor can the mere presence of such concomitance make the cog- 
nition (of the meaning of the sentence from that of the words) an m/eren- 
tial one Because inasmuch as the meanings of the words would form 
part of the conclusion, they could never constitute the inferential indi- 
cative 

233 The meaning of the sentence is always cognised as colored by 

happens to intervene between the word and the meaning of the sentenoe,-— yet this is 
only because the words themselves can improperly express their own meanings , and 
Binoe the expression of these alone (unconnected among themselves) cannot serve any 
purpose m the sentence, we deduce fiom these the meaning of the sentence, which ia 
thus due to words alone , and as such la as directly Verbal as anything can be 

SSI This 13 in reply to the objection urged above (in K 4 ) that the woids cannot 
signify the meaning of the sentence, because the words signify something difEerent 
from the meaning of the sentence The sense of the reply is that the meaning of the 
sentence is nothing more than the relation subsisting between the meanings of the 
words composing it And as the generic denotation of each word is only specified by 
its relation with anothei word, the meaning of the sentenoe is nothing more than 
the specified forms of tlie denotations of the words And as the specified form ia 
necessarily oonoomitaut with the generic forms, the common fact of invariable conoomi^ 
tance points to the agency of the words m the signification of sentences 

883 The conclnsion sought to be proved is that the meaning of the sentenoe is the 
meaning of the words specified by their mutual connection (which connection consti- 
tutes the meaning of the sentence) And in order to prove this, by Inference, if the 
premiss be ‘because this oonueotion is oonoomitaut with the meaning of words,’— then 
the premiss becomes a part of the conolneion. And since this is so, the cognition cannot 
be said to be an inferential one. 

This means that in nn Inference the major teim Fiery is something entirely 
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(^.e., m the shape of) the meaning of the words (connected together) ; and 
these latter (meanings Qf woids) do not signify the former (the meaning of 
the sentence) independently of themselves, — as the smoJce signifies the 
'presence of fiTe (which is totally difieient from the smohe itself) 

234-235 ^yTor is it possible for these (the meanings of words) to qua- 
lify the meaning of the sentence (as the Fire qualifies the particular place, 
mountain), because, the latter is not cognised previously to the cognition 
of the former, as the place (mountain,) f i is (previously to, and apart 
from the Fire) Because, as a matter of fact, we ohtam the cognition of 
the meaning of the Sentence, which is in itself non-existent (as an 
independent entity by itself), fiom (the meanings of words only) , or else, 
how could it (the meaning of the sentence), — consisting, as it does, of the 
1 elations of nouns and verbs, &c , — be cognised previously (to the cogni- 
tion of the meanings of the component woids) ? 

236 So long as the object (the meaning of the sentence) itself is not 
cognised, "t is not possible to have any idea of its qualification, and pre- 
viously (to the cognition of the meanings of the words) there is no means of 
comprehend Hi g the meaning of the sentence (Therefore the meaning of 
tlie words can nevei be cognised to be the qualification^ of the meaning of 
the sentence). 

237 And if (the meaning of the words he ut all cognised to be 
the qualifications (of the meaning of the sentence), after this meaning of 
the sentence has been duly comprehended, -^-then, the meaning (of the 
sentence) having already been known, what would he left (unknown) to 
be known (by Inference) ? 

238 Even invaiiable concomitance of the meaning of words, the 
meanings of sentences do not stand in need of (That is to say, m bring- 
ing about a cognition of the meaning of the sentence, the meaning of words 
do not require invariable concomitance) Nor is this (invariable concomi- 
tance) easily cognisable, with regard to all the words at one and the same 

distinct from, the middle term (smoke) , while in the present case the meaning of the 
sentence is not so different from the meanings of the words. This shows that the minor 
premiss of the syllogism would not be possible 

JJ84 S85 I'll© mountain is known previously, and apart from, the Fire hence the 
latter is latterly cognised as existing in, and as such qualifying the mountain. In the 
case m qnestion, however, the meaning of the sentence is never known, either previous- 
ly to, or apart from, the meanings of the words oomposmg it, hence it can never be 
qualified by them 

881 The Inference is sought to bring about the meaning of the sentence, but no 
premisses aa:e possible uutil the meaning of the sentence has been duly cognised j conse- 
quently the meaning of the sentence can never be ^aid to he cognised by Inference 

888 The words are not hh£urd simultaneously , hence there can never he the cogni- 
tion and the oonoomitanoe of all these , simply beoause they are never concomitant 
67 
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time, inasmuch as (at any time during the utterance of the sentence) some 
words have already gone before, some are yet to come, and some are yet 
hidden. 

239. j^Tor is it possible to infer the meaning of one sentence from the 
relation (concomitance) of the meanings of the words (composing that 
Sentence) with the meaning of another sentence, — beoanse tlie meanings 
of words are different (in the two sentences) Or, if these (meanings of 
words) were exactly the same, the sentences could never be cognised as 
different (% e., the words and theii meanings being the same, the sentences 
would be identical, and the difficulty of a proper and timely cognition of 
invariable concomitance would remain the same) 

240. If it be held that we are cognisant of the relation (concomi- 
tance) of words in general with sentences in general (and this concomitance 
would lead to the inference of the meaning of the sentence), — then (we 
reply that), in that case there would be no cognition of the meaning of any 
particular sentence ^ and all the cognition that we have, of the meanings 
of sentences, refers to paitioulars (and not to generalities) (and as such it 
could never he brought about by any Inference based upon the relation 
of generalities, as held above) 

241. It has been proved above that, even in the absence of any cog- 
mtion of relations, we have the validity of the means of cognition (as in 
the case of Apparent Inconsistency, &o , where we have no cognition of any 
relations). And, as for a oomprebension (of the meaning of the sentence), 
it is explicitly known to all men. 

242. For, even when the meanings of the words (t.e., the objects de- 
noted by them) have been cognised elsewhere, (^ e , in places other than 
the one talked of), — as in the case of the description of events in 
remote countries, — if the asseition comes from a trustworthy source, our 
comprehension (of the meaning of the sentence) is not in any way retarded 

243 If it be urged that, “this would be a case of inference fi om the fact 
of Tion-contradichon of trustworthy assertion (as the premiss)’* — (we reply 
that) such a premiss would only establish the certainty (of the truthfulness 

This IS in reply to the ohjeotion that oonoomitanoe may be recognised by the 
sentence, and may serve as the ground of inference of the meaning of another sentence 

SAl The sense of the second half is that, even in the case of Inference the validity of 
the oonclaaion is not based upon any cognition of relations, since a conclusion la valid 
only as not denied by any contradictory fact known to be traej and this iion-oontra- 
diction of a welhrecognised fact is also common to the case of the ooniprehension of the 
meaning of a sentenoe, when too we have a comprehension which is not opposed to any 
well-established fact, and henoe the comprehension of the meanings of sentences, as 
cognised by all people, cannot but be valid, —even m the absence of any cognition of 
the relation of oonoomitanoe among the words or their meanings (as held by ns). 
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of the assertion) and, as for the appearance of the comprehension itself, it 
could never be brought about by the aforesaid premise 

244 And the truthfulness of the assertion, as ascertained by the 
fact of its coming from a trustworthy source, is one thing, while the 
meaning of the sentence is quite another thing, comprehended long before 
the foimer {% e , truthfulness, which is ascei tamed long after the compre- 
hension of the meaning of the sentence, when a doubt has arisen as to the 
truthfulness or otherwise of the assertion contained in the sentence). 

245 And, as such, even if you have an infeience of truthfulness from 
the fact of the asseition coming from a trustworthy source, — how could the 
Inference apply to the comprehension of the meaning of the sentence 
(which has been shown to he a totally different thing) ? 

246. The appeal ance (or production) of the comprehension (of the 
meaning of the sentence), on the hearing (of the sentence), is equal, — 
whether the assertion come from a trustworthy source or otherwise 
And the three factors of Infeience cannot be of any use with regard to any- 
thing further than the appearance (of cognition, inasmuch as all the Infer- 
ence, we have, is m the shape of a cognition produced by the premiss). 


247. Now we proceed to explain how, for the purpose of the ascertain* 
ment of the validity of “ Verbal Testimony,^* — we obtain a comprehension 
of the previously-unperceived meaning of the sentence, from the meaning 
of the words (composing the sentence). 

248-250 (In a sentence, svargaJcdmo ^yajBta^^ f i ) the word signi- 
fying the Bhavana reminds us (gives us an idea) of the Bhavana, just as 
in ordinary parlance. And, through positive and negative concomitance, 
some people hold that this (BharanS is the denotation of the affix) in 
yaj&ta ” , others hold it to be the denotation of the verbal root (‘‘ yaji**) 
as aided by the proximity of the affix , others againhold it to be the denota- 
tion of both (root and affix) together, inasmuch as it is by means of both 
together that we comprehend the Bhavana , and because, 3ust as we have 
no oomprehensiou of the Bhavana by means of the words FOika” etc., so 

5^^ Since the two are totally different the Inference of tmthfulness cannot mean 
the Inference of the meaning of fche sentence. 

8*® And as snch, inaamnoh as the appearance of the cognition of the meaning of 
the sentence has been shown to be brought about by means other than Inference— t.e , 
by the meanings of it^ords, this cognition cannot in any way be benefitted by Inference. 

1^.860 ** Very little use *’ — all that we want is the signification of the Bhavana, 
without which the meaning of the sentence cannot be complete And it does not 
matter whether this Bhavana be signified by one factor of the word or by both j so 
long as we have the signification of the Bhavana it does not matter whence we get at it. 
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too, we have none by the verbal affix in etc. But, as a matter 

of fact, since it is very little use to diflrerentiate (as to which special factor 
signifies the Bhavana), we may hold whatever we like with legard to the 
(signification of the Bhavana by the) words “jpacaii,*’ etc , (be it either by 
the root alone or by the affix alone, oi by the two together). 

251-252. And inasmuch as this (Bhavana) only signifies the End, the 
Means and the Process, m general — it stands in need of a partioularisation 
(of these generic entities), which can be got at by means of other words 
smrga'' fi) And, on the other hand, the svarga (Heaven), having 
been cognised (by means of the word “ hamaJi ” = desiring) as the object (of 
desire) stands in need of the Bhavana (for its accomplishment) Hence, 
on the ground of proximity of the affix in “ yajBta as signifying the 
Bhavana, and the word svarga’' as signifying the end or object and 
capability (based upon mutual requirement, as shown above), we conclude 
that there is a ceitain relation between the two. 

253 Having its relation (with the end) thus ascertained, the Bhavana 
further requires the means (by which to attain that end). And, as a 
matter of fact, there can be no such action (or performance) as has not its 
means such as is denoted by the Yeibal root 

254 And the denotation of the root, in the shape of the “ y^ga ” or 
sacrifice — even though not ending lu the Instrumental affix, yet, being in 
contact with the Bhavana — stands in need of an end (for which it would 
be the means). 

255 And on the ground of extreme proximity between the root yo^i^ 
in ^^yajBta ” as signifying the sacrifice as the means, and the word svarga " 
as signifying the Heaven as the end, we conclude that there is a connec- 
tion between these two And m order to show this clearly the aforesaid 
sentence is explained yagBna svargam hhavaySt" (cleaily pointing 
out the fact of the “ y^gci " being the means, by mearis of the Instru- 
mental ending) 

256p (This explanation is not improper, since) just as the word “ awpa- 
gava’' is explained as “ the child of Ujpagu " (Upagoh apatyam) where the 
genitive is not present m connection with the word “ Jlpagu in the ori- 
ginal word (but la added in order to clearly point out the relation between 
Upagu and the child), (so in the present case also). 

267. As a matter of fact, the character of being the means is not 
imparted by the instrumental alone ; inasmuch as even if such character 
be denoted by other means, such denotation cannot be, in any way, 
contradicted (and set aside) by it (the Instrumental). 

258 Even though the Root is recognised as signifying the meanSy yet 

Th^re can b® no Bhavana whose means la not denoted by the Hootr 
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it Cannot have the Insti’umeixfcal ending, because it is not a noun, as the 
word 

259 Therefore the instrumentality of the root yaji” which is com- 
prehended through the (expiessive) potentiality of words, is explained by 
means of the word ‘‘ yfigSna” inasmuch as the root could not be used 
alone by itself (to show its in^ tinmen tal character) 

260-261 Similaily, standing in need of tlie manner (of its fulfilment) 
the Bhavana refers only to the IBrocess And the Process too, standing in 
need of something to be fulfilled, is restiicted (related to the particular 
Bhavana), through capability and proximity, on the ground of the impossi- 
bility of any other explanation (of the ohaiacter of the Process and the 
Bhavana, and the relation between these). And the Process is such as 
may be obtained from the same sentence (as in which the Bhavana 
appears) or from other sentences 

262 (And theie is no incongruity in this, because) 3 U 8 b as the Base 
and the affix stand in need of one anothei, and just as one woid stands in 
need of another woid, — so, in the same manner, would a sentence stand in 
need of another sentence. 

263 Without a process, the means do not accomplish any lesults* 
Otherwise (^ e , if the Bhavana of the Jyotisbtoma and the means, in the 
shape of the particular sacrifice did not require a statement of the process, 
then) the declaration of the minor sacrifices tlie ‘Prayaja' and the rest 
(which make up the Jyotishtoma sacrifice) would be fiuitless 

264/ Because, rather than make these minor sacrifices have any other 
use, it IS far bettei to make then use lie in the help that they impart to the 
means of the Bhavana of a ceitain definite result, — inasmuch as the means 
stand in need of such help, and the proximity (of the declaration, of the 
Prayajas to the Jyotishtoma) leads to the same conclusion (that the 
Piayajas constitute the process whereby the ‘Jyotishtoma’ is to be per- 
formed). 

265. The three factors (Means, Process, and Result) mentioned in 
connection with the same Bhavana, subsequently, come to stand, with re- 
gaid to one another, in the relation of mutual auxilliaries (the one fulfill- 
ing the requirements of the other and so on, amongst all the three). 

266 The Bhavana requnes (to know) the means that would bring 
about its result, and also what {jp'tocess) would help the Means, — thus re- 
quiring all the three factors intei twined with one another. 

860.281 For the Process it is not absolutely necessary to be mentioned m the ‘-ame 
sentence with the Bhayana, <fco. 

288 It; cannot be said that the Bhavana appearing m one sentence could not stand 
in need of the Process mentioned in another sentence. 
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267. Similarly m the case of such sentences as “biing the "white 
cow,” there is mutual requirement based upon inseparability. AUjd the 
mutual relation (between the class ^*cow” and the property “whitfe’’) is 
due to the fact of their being connected with the same action (of hring- 
ing) 

268 And the fact of the jprojperty qualifying the class is based upon 
the individual object (white cow) , as the one (class) inheres in the object 
which 18 qualified by another (the property of whiteness)^ with reference to 
the same action (of 'bringing) 

269, And the fact of both inheiing in the same object as their sub- 
strate, is due to the fact of their being taken up by an action, which does 
not stand in need of any other object And, as such, there is no mutual 
Intel dependence (between the fact of both having the same substrate and 
that of one being the qualification of another). 

270 And the mutual effect produced by one upon the other (on ac- 
count of their mheriug in the same substrate) is naturally of help (in ascer- 
tammg their i elation) And as for the exclusion of the cows of other 
colours, this indirectly follows (from the relation ascertamod, for the time 
being, as subsisting between whiteness and cow). And hence (it must be 
admitted that) there is no disci epanoy m the relation (among Nouns and 
Verbs, &c , as appearing in & sentence) 

271 Though the noun and the adjective ^white^ by them- 

selves separately, having unlimited general applications, render many sen- 
tences possible, yet on account of their mutual exclusions (when appealing 
in the same sentence) we have the idea of that single sentence, 

SflT “InsGparahihty ” — the class Cow” denoted by the word **Cow^* stands in 
need of a specification, inasmncli as the action of bringing'* is inseparable from indi- 
vidual cows (on account of the impossibility of its belonging to the class), and the 
property “ white supplies this need Similarly, the property white ** stands in need 
of something to which it would belong, inasmuch as the property could have no existence 
separately from a certain class of indmdnals, and this need is supplied by the word 
* ' cow ” Thus, just as in Vedic sentences, so in ordinary sentences, the connection among 
the various words (composing the sentence) is due to mutual requirement, the class 
wanting the property and the property wanting the class for its substrate. 

This refers to the objection that the relation of the qualifier and qnalifled may 
be due to their inhering in the same substrate But whence this inherence ? If it be 
^id to he due to the aforesaid relation then there is mutual interdependence, 
no Exclusion ** — This is m reply to the objection urged m K 37 
m In the sentence “bring the white cow,’* the word “bring” denotes the class 
“ bringing,” and indicates individual bringings, belonging commonly to all cows—blaok 
red, Ac. The word ^‘oow” too (ending in the accusative, denotes accusatives in general 
andas such indicates any action in general of which ifc wonld be the object) So also the 
woi;^d “white” in the accusative But when all these words are taken together, and 
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272 Therefore even though this (cognition of a single sentence) is 
not a case of Inference based upon positive and negative concomitance, — 
yet the fact of the sentence having only one meaning exclusively (which 
would have been the sole result of the Inference) is got at by other means 
(i e , by the close proximity of the words) 

273. Injunctions as well as Piohibitions function properly when they 
have got at the fuUy- equipped Bhavana (i e , a Bhavana endowed with all 
its three factors), as signified by a conglomeration of woids (composing the 
sentence) and of sentences (such as serve to lay down the processes help- 
ing its means). 

274j. Though the Injunction refers propeily to the Bhavana untouch- 
ed by anything else, yet, on account of sheer incapability (of pointing to a 
Bhavana entirely by itself, without any of its factors), it does not 
end in that (Bhavana) alone (but also points to its other factors, inasmuch 
as there can be no idea of the Bhavana without that of its factors also 
cropping up at the same time) 

275 The Injunctions serve to urge persons towards certain actions 
to he performed; and people do not perform the Bhavana, alone, apart 
f 1 om its factors. 

276 Therefore, even though the Injunction has its function and 
form well started, yet it continues to stand in need of something until the 
Bhavana reaches its full capacity and has no requirements (i e , when it 
has been fully equipped with all its factors, and as such has no require- 
ments unfulfilled) 

forming one sentence, the action of bringing signified by the root comes to be cognised 
as the same which is signified by the aocnsative “cow,” as also the word “white 
Thus all words come to indicate a single partioalar case, and the aoLion becomes ex- 
cluded from classes and properties other than the “cow” and “white,” and the class 
“cow” too comes to be excluded from other actions and properties, and the property 
“whiteness” becomes excluded from other classes and actions, and this brings ns 
to the cognition of the one sentence, “ Bring the white cow ** 

81* The previous K having set aside the objection urged m K 101-102, the present 
Kanka meets the objection urged in the first half of K 4 

818 And since an Injunction stands in need of all the factors of the Bhavana, it 
cannot be said that the Injunction refers to the Bhavana alone, and not to its means — 
the sacrifice, &o 

816 This explains the “ incapability It is only when the Bhavana is realised in 
all its parts — t e , when people come to know that such and such a result will be 
attained by snob and snob means as aided by such and such a process ^ — that we come to 
know all its factors 

818 Though the Injuuotiou begins with referring to the Bhavana pure and simple, 
yet it has not its function fully complete, until the Bhavana has appeared with all its 
factors 
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277 Bveti'xa the ofese of Yei*bal prefixes'atid Kipatas, — though they are 
always used mth other words (Verbs, (fee.) (and never by themselves, and 
as such appear to have no independent significations of their own), yet — 
tliese must be admitted to have a certain meaning (of tlieir own), like 
the difierent membeia of a compound, on the ground that a certain 
meaning is cognised only when these prefixes are piesent, and not othei- 
wise — (as explained above with legard to l^ityasamasa, &c ) 

278 It IS no use discussing as to whether these (Yeibal Prefixes, &c ) 
are themselves distinctly denotative, or only serve to manifest a certain 
shade of the signification of the root Because all that we mean is that 
they have distinct functions of their own (in the signification of a sentence) , 
— and this function may be either in the shape of direct independent deno- 
tation, or in that of merely helping (to manifest certain changes in) an- 
othe ' (^ 6 , the signification of the root) 

2 1 9-80 (As a matter of fact, we do find independent significations of 
prefixes, &o , eg,) we find that the prefixes, expressing “slight,^* &e , are 
directly connected with nouns, while otheis signify certain specialities 
through a Yeih which is not used (but is suppressed) , as for instance, the 
words “njpinpa*’ (slightly yellowish) and ^^pramydh*^ (whose age is much 
gone or advanced) 

280- 281 Sometimes “ excellence,^ ^ &c , (as denoted by the prefix 
“pra’* in ^^fravayasam rshahham dahshindm dadydV^) are comprehend- 
ed and taken as forming pait of the Frocess^ &c , and as such qualifying the 
Bhavana 

281- 282 And though the “front directiou’’ (signified by “abhi^’ in 
^UihhiJcrdman'^) is a property of the doer (perf oimer), yet it could belong to 
the Bhavana, on account of its inherence in one and the same object with 
the Bhavana (both the Bhavana and the direction inhering in the performer 

817 ^‘The root “hr”— take, while “7ihara**» enjoy meat} which latter meaning re 
mains so long as the prefix “ vi” remains, and disappears with ifc Therefore it must be 
admitted that the prefix has a certain signification which alters the signification of the 
root 

S19-80 la “apmga” we find the meaning of the prefix “a” (i e , slightly) directly 
qualifying the nonn “Piaga ” And in “pravayah” we find that the prefix “pra” sig- 
nides “ much gone or advanced,” and this throngh the agency of the root “ garni,” which 
however is suppressed in the compound “pravayah,” which is expounded as “pragatam 
vayo yaeya” (one whose age is much gone or advanced) 

8S0 81 In the example cited, excellence is reooguised as a part of the process of the 
performance of the action m which connection suoh a dakshim is laid down ,* and as 
such it qualifies the Bhavana of such an Injunction Anobhoi instance in this connection 
IS “ahhikraman juhoti and here the prefix “ abhi” la distinctly cognised as signifying 
“lu front of (the saonfioer)” and as such as being part of the Process, and thereby 
qualifying the Bhavana, 
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of the action) Because the diiection cannot he taken as laying down 
the form and character of the doer only (because this would serve no pur- 
pose in. the Bhavana, therefore it must be admitted that the ont-direchon 
qualifies the doer of the Bhavana, and as such becomes the piocess of the 
fulfilment of the Bhavana). 

282- 283 And those (Prefixes) that completely change the expressive 
potentialities of the Root, and make it signify a meaning opposite to its 
original meaning (a , in the case of the Prefix ‘‘pi a*' added to the root 
“stha”), — aie held bo be mere parts of the Root itself, inasmuch as they are 
Similar to any other parts of a Root (and as such they too have a connec- 
tion in the sentence) 

283- 284 As for instance, the Root “stha” becomes expressive of 
“going,” when accompanied by the t*i-efix “pra,” and (it cannot be said 
that the prefix “pra” itself is expressive of going, because) when the prefix 
‘ pra” alone is uttered, we have no idea of “going.” 

284 285. A Verbal root {sthci, f.i ) is at fiiat cognised as having a 
generic significance, and this becomes specialised by the addition of the 
Prefixes, which have both (geneiic and specific significance). 

285-286 And the specialisation that is biought about lu the Root (by 
the presence of the Prefix) is the appearance of a new significance (And 
even if the original significance be altogether rejected, it does not matter, 
because) unless it relinquished the generic (significance) it could never be 
specialised 

285-286 (Specialisations or qualifications are of two kinds) some are 
qualifications of the signification or denotation itself (as in the case in 
question, the qualification by “pta” is of the denotation of the root “stha”) 
and some are qualifications of the object denoted hy a word {eg , the word 
“blue” qualifies the object denoted by the word “lotus”), therefore just as 
(in the latter case) we have a rejection of the meaning (of the word “ Lotus/* 
as unqualified by any colour), so too (m the former case) we would have 
a rejection of the original potentiality (of the loot “stha” as signifying 
‘ to stay *) 

287- 288. In the same manner, burning, &c , may also be shown to 
ha.ro a conneotion with ooohing, inasmuch as they form part of the Process 
helping either the coolcmg itself or its Result (the rice) 

288- 289 When the lesult to be attained is the coolced nee, then cooking 
18 held to belts means j and since the cooking too has no existence unless it 
IS performed, it stands m need of another means for itself. 

289- 290 And as such means, we have the burning or the fueh And 

S51.g88 This refntes the ob^eofcioa tliat the f ael, 4fco,, can hare no oonneobiou with 
the coolt^ng, through the actions of }>vAn%ng, Ac 
68 
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(we have the necessity of the means for both the rice and the coohing^ 
because) the want of a Process appertains to all the Means (intervening be- 
tween the final result, cnoJced rice, and the first action towards its fulfilment), 

290- 291 The Process too can be a Means with reference to something 
else, (therefore though huining is the Process with regard to Bice as accom- 
plished by Means of Ooohing, yet it becomes the Means with regard to Oooking; 
and thus indirectly the burning becomes connected with the final Result, as 
the Means of its Means) And through the burning, the Fuel too becomes 
connected with the cooking (inasmuch as it is only by means of the burning 
of the Fuel that Ooohing can be accomplished), 

291- 292 That an action (cooking, f i ) should be accomplished by 
means of another action (burning) is not impossible, in accordance with our 
theory. Because we hold an action to be the means of another (Action), 
which (according to us) does not inhere in it 

292- 293. (The burning is not held to be an independent Result by 
itself bi ought about by the Fuel, because) what is desired to be accomplished 
by means of the Fuel is not the mere burning, which appears only as a 
necessary accompaniment of the Fuel (and Fire) &c , brought together foi 
the purpose of Oooking 

293- 294 Though these (Fuel, &o ) are agents (of the action of 
burning, &c ), yet they become endowed with Instrumentality, &c , with 
regard to cooking , inasmuch as (though their oiiginal potentiality lies m 
being the agent of burning, &g , yet), with regard to other actions, other 
potentialities (Instrumentality, &c ) appear in them 

294- 295 With regard to burning, &e , they aie held to have, by them- 
selves, the independent character of the agent, and it is only when the 
agent (^who cooks) is cognisant of this independence (of them active 
functions), that he uses them (in cooking)* 

295- 296 But when they thus come to be employed, they become de- 
notative of Instrumentality, &o , on account of the suppression (of their 
active functions) by the newly-appeared principal active function of 


fi81.S98 In asserting one Aotion to be the means of another, we do not mean that the 
one %nhei es in the other , % e , to say we do not hold an aotion to be the material oaose of 
another aotion, inasmuch as it is only a substance that can be a material cause There- 
foije there is no harm in asserting an aotion to be a means (not a material cause) of an- 
other action 

898.893 Burning is only an *»ooompaniment of the Means and can never be an end de- 
sired in itself 

898.94 This shows that It is not impossible for the same noun to have different char- 
acters and consequent oase-endings, 

894.891 It ia only when the man knows that the fuel will hum, and the Vessel will 
contain the nee, that he uses these in the act of coohng* 
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DSvadatta (wlia is the agent-m*chief in the sentence, being the agenfc of 
Oooking which is the principal Verb). 

296- 297. However, in cases where there le no such suppression (of 
the active function of fuel^ &c ), we have such expressions as “the 
Fuels cook” (where the the active character of the Fuel is brought 
to the fore, in order to show, that while all other circumstances were 
against the accomplishment of the cooking, it was solely through the ex- 
cellent burning of the Fuel that it has been accomplished). 

297- 298 Even though (the Active and the Instrumental characters 
are) cognised by means of one and the satone word, yet one is held to be more 
predominant than the other (and the^e is no contradiction m this) , — as we 
find, in the case of Verbal affixes (the Imperative, <&c ), where '^he Bhavana, 
and the Number of the Nominative of the action are both denoted by the 
same (Verbal affix) (and yet the Bhavana is its primary denatation, while 
the other is only secondary). 

298- 299 Therefoie, it must be admitted that the Nominative Agent is 
that whose action is primarily expressed by the Verbal root (t e , one to 
whom the action denoted by the root primarily belongs) , while those that 
have their f auctions subsidiary to this (principal action) have the character 
of the Instrumental, &o 

299- 300. Then all these (Fuel, Burning, Ac ), having functions sub- 
sidiary to the principal action (of cooking), are related to this principal 
action, as forming parts of the Process of the Principal Action. 

300- 301 There is a contradiction of the real character of things by 
either Negation or Doubt, inasmuch as what the negative denotes is ab- 
sence at some particular time, the Present, f i, 

301- 302.^ And farther, the negative, when in contact with a Noun 
or a Veib, denotes another (Noun and Verb, and not a Negation), and in 
such cases what is denoted is one object, as differentiated from another 
object (the latter being the one to which the negative is attached), and 
thus (the former object) is a positive entity, and as such, q^ite compatible 
(with the affirmative character of the sentence). 


afi7.S99 In the same manner, there would be the same comparative predominance 
or superiority in the various fuuotioas — Nominative, Instrumental, <&c , of the Fuel^ 
898.99 As iQ the case of **the Fuels cook,*’ where greatest prominence being given to 
the action of the Fuel, this appears m the Nominative 

800 80i This refutes the objeofciou that the negatives can have no connection m the 
sentence, inasmuch as they express either Negation or Doubt, both of which go against 
the pnnoipal Action The sense of this Khanka is that the sentence the jar is not^* 
does not deny the existence of the Jar at all times (and only then could the objection 
hold) } but all that it signifies is the absence of the jar at the present moment ; rtnd cer- 
tainly this does not contradict anything 
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302- 303. And when the negative appeals in connection with Verhal 
affixes, what it denotes is the rq;ec^^o^^ of Ideas that aie either ^lulcnown, or 
doubtful^ or altogether mistahen (being contiary to what is really desired to 
he conveyed). 

303- 304. As for instance, when there is a donht as to whether a cer- 
tain object exists or not, the negative (attached to the Yerb exists re- 
jects its existence, which is one factor of the doubt , oi, it may be taken as 
denoting non-existence, which is a real entity in itself (and not a negation 
at all) 

304- 305, And one who has not understood (a previous assertion 
of the negation of a certain object), comes to understand the non-existence 
(of such an object) (when he finds the negative in contact with it) (thus the 
negative having its function m the lemoval of Ignorance) While, one who 
has all along understood the object to exist, has his mistaken idea removed 
(by the negative, which, in this case, serves to bring about the rejection of 
a mistaken idea). 

305- 306. Because, in this latter case, the Idea of existence disappears 
of itself, on account of its being contradictory to the subsequent cognition 
of non-existence (denoted by the Negative), — just as our previous cognition 
of the Mirage (as being a sheet of water) (disappeais of itself, when sub^ 
sequently we come to realise its real non-existent charactei) 

306- 307. This is the case (with the denotation of the negative) even 
m cases where the means of cognition is not mere “ Negation’’ {% e , also in 
cases of “Sense-perception,” &c ), — as for instance, in the case of the post 
(perceived as a man), in all such cases also, the Negative serves to reject 
Ignorance, and doubtful and mistaken notions m the case of the post, the 
subsequent negative — ^^this is not a man” — serving to remove the doubt, as 
to whether the object seen by the eye is a post or a man 

307- 309. And, as a matter of fact, inasmuch as we have already (un- 
under “Negation”) established “Non-existence” to be a real entity, it is 
similar (m all respects) to the j ar, &c And it is not at all negative m its char- 
acter, because, so long as the negative does not appear in contact with a 
certain positive declaration, it is not a proper negative at all. And (it is not 
necessary that the negative should always appear in contact with some 
positive declaration, because) it is not necessary that a negation must al- 
ways be preceded by a previous affirmation (and even when it is so pre- 
ceded, the signification of the Negative lies in the removal of Ignorance, 
Doubt and Wrong Ideas, as explained above), 

309-310, And, as a matter of fact, a word (“Jar” f.i.) does not denote 

809-W0 l£ the word “jar” itself signified existence, then the addition of “is” would 
be useless. 
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the enstence of such an object, iQaamnclL as what a word deuotes is only the 
class (“Jar”), irrespective of existence (or non-existence) &c And it ib on 
account of this alone that the use of the word “is” becomes possible (in 
connection with the word “Jar”) 

311- 312 ITo one ever wishes to speak of either the existence or 
the non-existence of the GlasS) (because this la eternal and as such ever 
existent) These two (existence and non-existence) are the qualifications 
of the individual which is indicated by the Class Therefore there can 
be no contradiction between the negative and the directly denoted 
meanings of woids (inasmuch as this lattei is the Olass^ while the non- 
'emstence signified by the negative belongs to the individual) 

312- 313, JEven m cases (as “the jar exists not”) wheie having used 
the word “exists” (signifying existence), one uses the negative (signifying 
non-ewtence), (theie is no contradiction, inasmuch as) the lattei 
constitutes a specification of the former, and hence (the idea produced 
by the lattei) serves to set aside that pieviously produced by the former 
(and theie would be a contradiction only if both were cognised to be true 
at the same time) 

313- 314 Or, the word “ exists ” may be taken as bringing about the 
rememhiance of a previously- cognised existence (of the object), and 
when the negative specification is added, it gives rise to idea that 
that which existed p'eiiously does not exist now (and there is no self-contra- 
diction in this). 

314- 315 And as for the negative appearing in connection with an 
injunction—as in “Do not kill,” “ do not drink,”— such a negative has not 
a negative signification, — all that it does is to prevent people fiom doing 
such and such an act (and there is no contiadiotion in this). 

315- 317. The ideas of negation, as those of affirmation, appear in 
quite another manner — inasmuch as they bring about the specification 
(in the shape of negation) of a certain definite external object. While, 
on the other hand, the functions of Injunction and Prohibition lead to 

Sli.ia Thus then there can be no oontradiotion in the sentence “the jar not.” 
Because ]ust as the additon of “is” to the word “jar” tigmfies the existence of an 
individual jar (apart from the class denoted by the woid), so the addition of “is not” 
denotes the non-emstence of the individual jar (apart from the class denoted by the 
word “jar”). 

814 816 Do nob kill” does not mean the negative of MlUng^ but it serves to prevent 
people from killing to which they may have been tempted bj avanoei &Op 

8l6.8n In the case of ordinary negations— such as “the jar is not the negative 
gives the idea of the non-existence of the jar, which is an external object , whereas 
when the negative appears with an Injunction— “thereby constituting a Piohibxtion— 
all that it does is to bung about an internal determination on the part of the hsarer* 
Therefore there can be no similarity between the two. 
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^ certain deterramatioD m the mind (of tba parson addres6ed)y — insfes^ 
mndt aa they respectively serve to urge and prevent a certain Bhavana 
(of the mentioned results) which is yet to be produced, and baa had no 
previous existence. 


317- 318 Option (vikalpa) too has its object in the two objects of these 
(Injunction and Prohibition), If it (the option) be with regard to such 
causes of action as have been previously enjoined, then it implies 
piohibitions (of one of them) , and such an option has its end in prohibition , 
while if it be with regard to those that are not recognised as enjoined, 
then it implies the fact of their being an object of Injunction (and such 
an option has its end in Injunction) 

318- 319 It IS impossible for us to have any cognition of two contra- 
dictories (Injunction and Prohibition, f i ) simultaneously, (at one and the 
same time), (even when they are mentioned as alfceimatives) What is 
possible is that there may be an operation of these (contradictories) hy 
alternation (and in this there can be no contiadicton, which is possible only 
if there be one idea of two contradiotoiies at one and the same time) 

319- 321. And — either in the Veda, or in ordinary parlance— there can 
be no option with regard to those (coniiadiotones) of which one is Imown 
(as enjoined) while the other is unknown And where the two alternative 
factors are different objects — as in the cases of “Is this a post or a man 
and “Is he going or staying?^* — the word “or*' signifies, not option but 
doubt y inasmuch as with regard to definite objects there can be no option 
(which is possible only with legard to alternative courses of conduct) 

321- 322. As a matter of fact, Prohibition, <fco., are possible only with 
regard to external objects; and nothmg such is possible with regaid to an 
Idea which is all in itself. 

322- 323» Because (mthe case of “Jar is not") the Idea (of existence) 

It IS now shown that there is no contradiction in the use of words expressing 
option — such as “ or,” &q 

819,881 And toheref &o * —Up to this it has been proved that there is contradiction 
in an option with regard to causes of conduct. It is now shown that with regard to 
definite objects, there can be no option. 

881-88 ifc Uas been urged by the Bauddba that the contradictions above refuted ap* 
ply to one who holds the external reality of objects, and not to the Bauddha Ideahst It 
IB now shown that the fact is to the contrary, the impossibility lying only when the deno* 
tationa of words are held to consist of Ideas and nob of any external objects And it has 

been just shown that there is no oontradictiou if the denotations of words be external 
objects. 

888.98 According to us what is set aside by the negative is the mistaken oo^ition of 
obleots. As for the Idealist, what oan it be that is rejected by the negative P Eejection 
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vrhioh. feas bBen produced (by tbe word "is”) cannot be bold tio be 
Tiot producsed at tlie samer time (and it is thie non-prodnchon of the Idea 
alone, that can, according to you, ba the denotation of the ‘not') (and 
hence a negative sentence involves a contradiction only when the signifi- 
cations of words are made to he m Ideas alone). If it be held that the 
negative serves to destroy the previous idea (of existence), then, we reply, 
that) as for destruction, this would apply equally to true and false 
Ideas 

323- 324 On the other hand, for one who holds the external reality 
of objects, an Idea, which is contrary to the true state of (external) things 
(as perceived by the eye, &o ), la said to be false; (and since he has this 
staudaid of falsity), there is every possibility of the ie 30 cfcion of a previous 
Idea (f 1 , that of existence brought about by the word "is”) 

324- 325. Even in this case, it la not the form of the previous cogni- 
tion that 18 either rejected or expressed (by the subsequent cognition). 
What IS done by the subsequent cognition (brought about by the negative) 
is that the previous cognition is deprived of its fruits, in the shape of the 
abandonment (or acceptance) of objects 

325- 326. Though for different people, different conceptions are pro- 
duced by a single sentence, yet we hold that of conception, as also of the 
sentence, the object must be external (since the conception too is of some 
object, and this cannot but be external). 

ifl either in the shape of non-production or in that of destruction The former ia 
not possible , because one that has been produced, cannot be non produced And as 
for destruction, if such rejection be admitted, then true and false Ideas would all be 
equally liable to rejection, inasmuch as according to the Bauddha all Ideas are being 
destroyed every moment And when all Ideas thus become equally rejeotible, there 
cau he no standard whereby to judge the truth or falsity of Ideas, masmuoh as the 
only such standard is supplied by the fact that true Ideas are never rejected, while 
false ones always are. 

eii.SB 6o long as the negative has not been added, we have the cognition that the 
^ar emits, and so we set about talcing hold of it in that place, and abandon its search 
elsewhere As soon as the negative is added, the cognition produced by this seta aside 
the former cognition, and onr oonduot ceases to be regulated by the previous cognition 
whioh thus becomes deprived of its result (the result of sentences being the regula- 
tors of the conduct of the hearer). 

885. ’iW This refers to the view that the meaning of the sentence is the conception 
(or mental image) in the mind of the hearer, — as otherwise, from a single sentence, differ- 
ent people could not understand different things j this could not be possible if exter- 
nal objects formed the meanings of sentences, because all external objects are perceived 
alike by all people T lie sense of the reply fts embodied in this Kanka is that though the 
mental conception produced by one sentence is diverse in different persona, yet we hold 
that both of the sentences and of the conception, the object exists in the exb&rntX 
world. 
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326-327, If by ooncephon being the object of a sentence^ you mean 
tliat conception is eifclier the purpose or effect of the sentence, — then that 
does not in any way go against us. 

827- 328 The real denotation (of the sentence) consists of that exter- 
nal object, which is leferred to by the ideas produced by the woids (com- 
posing the sentence) — ideas which are incapable of having themselves for 
their objects (and as such standing in need of external substrates) 

828- 329 We have already explained that the cognition (produced by 
words and sentences) is other than “sense-perception,” and lefeis to ob- 
jects past, present and fntnre, and as such non-pioximity (of the external 
object) cannot constitute a discrepancy. 

329- 330 And as for the diversity of the cognitions (produced by a 
sentence, f i , “there is a tiger on the road”) of cowards and bxave persona 
(the former construing the sentence to be a warning, while the latter tak- 
es it to be an encouragement) is due to (the difference m) their pievious 
impressions (and character), — just as the ideas of fonl mass (lovely ivoman-i 
and food, produced, with regard to a single woman, in the minds of an 
ascetic, an amorous peison, and in carnivorous cannibals, i espectively) 

330- 331, Inasmuch as it is always denoted by the Verbal affix, (and 
as such IS present either clearly or otherwise in every sentence), the deno- 
tation of a sentence must be admitted to consist in the BhavUna, tinged by 
the denotations of various nouns expressing piojperties, classes, &o. 

886 87 yjTe algo admit that a sentence is uttered with a view to — and for the purpose 
of — producing a conception (of its meaning) in the mind of the hearer 

881 S88 The incapability of Ideas to have themselves for their objects has been proved 
under “Nua lambanavada/’ This Kaiika shows that according to our theory the 
purpose of the sentence is the idea produced by the words, but since the idea too 
cannot bub he without substrates m the external world, the existence of such external 
objects must he admitted 

8S8 889 This refers to the following objection “It is not possible for objects that 
are past to be of any use in the ideas produced by words, because you hold these objects 
to be the cause of the ideas , and it is a weU-known fact that, when the cause is not at 
hand, the effect is not possible Therefore it must be admitted that the denotation of 
the sentence consists of the conception independently of any external objects “ 
The sense of the reply is that the proximity of the cause is neoeasary only m sense- 
perception, and not in other means of right cognition, all of which latter refer to all ob- 
jects, past, present and future And since verbal cognition is something other than 
senae-peroeption, non proximity of objects cannot be any discrepancy 

889 880 Just as With regard to a Single object, there is a diversity of ideas, so too in 
a single sentence different sorts of people will have different ideas 

880,81 Having proved that nothing else can form the denotation of the sentence, the 
author declares that it is the Bhavana that forms such denotation Because it is to 
this that the nouns, Ao,, become related on account of the Bhavana being always reoog* 
nised as the principal factor m the sentence. And even when the denotation of the 
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331- 332. And this Bhavana is the object of a single cognition, ■whiok 
IS of a variegated character, and which is brought about by a variegated 
coDglomeration of the impiessio us left by the meanings of the words (com- 
posing the sentence), 

332- 333 Thus then, the connection among the words and their 

meanings is for the sake of this (Bha^^ana, which has been shown to be tbe 
principal factor m a sentence) can the intervention of a word (be- 

tween the meaning of one word and that of another) bea bar to the eoimeo- 
tion (of the meanings of words) 

333- 334 Because a (real and successful) intervener is said to be that 
alone, which is of equal strength (with the two factors sought to be con- 
nected), and which has no connection (with them) , while in the case in ques- 
tion, inasmuch as the words are subsidiary to their meanings, they could 
not infceirupt any connection among their primaries, the meanings of words 

334- 335. Because when one meaning has been comprehended (by 
means of a word), the other meaning too lequires a means (in the shape of 
the word denoting'it) by which it could be comprehended (and as such 
the intervention, of this latter word between these two meanings, is a 
necessity, and hence it does not interiupt, but only helps, the connection 
between them) And thus, inasmuch as the meanings stand in need of the 
words, these latter too acquire a certain relation (with the meanings, and as 
such being themselves related, the words cannot interrupt any oonnecfeion 
among their meanings) 

335- 336 Thus it becomes established that words too have a certain 
connection in the denotation of sentences, hence it must be admitted as set- 
tled that the denotation of the sentence is always preceded (and brought 
about) by the denotation of the words (composing it) , 


336-337 We do not accept the sentence itself as evolving into the 

Bhavana, is not complete, on account of the absence of any Verb clearly mentioned, even 
then it ja always piesent, being denoted by Verbal affixes, without which no sentence is 
complete, and which is always understood 

831.832 The BhSvana as tinged by the denotations of nouns, &o , is cognised by means 
of a cognition which is brought about by a simultaneous remembrance of the meanings 
of previous words— which being thus remembered simultaneously form by themselves 
a composite whole, which, on account of its being made up of the impressions left by 
various words, is of a variegated character. And inasmuch as the Bhavana is cognised 
by means of such a variegated cognition, it is only natural that it should have a variega- 
ted character 

88S SSi The real ‘ intervener ’ is explained m the Second Adhyaya Being subsidiary 
they are weaker, and as subsidiaries they are not devoid of all connection with the 

meanings, &o. . ^ x 

838 31 With this begins the refutation of th« theory that it is the imparfcite sentence 

69 
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form of a denotation of the (same) sentence, because we have already 
proved (under “Sense-perception^^) that the denotation of a sentence is 
never cognised as identical with the sentence 

337-340, And further (the sentence being impartite, its denotation 
would also be impartite, and consequently) we could not propeily have 
the occasional facts (of the supplying of ellipses, &c ), which aie based upon 
the meaumgs of the words (composiag the sentences) , and we have, in ordi- 
nary parlance, instances (1) where there is a lequirement [of only one fac- 
tor of the sentence as when one says “close,*’ the peison addressed desiies 
to know what is to be closed, and then the other adds “the door,” — thus 
the two factors of the sentence “clos<^'^he door” are separately uttered and 
comprehended] and (2) when theie aie questions with regard to unknown 
woids “ &c., [as on bearing certain people talk of the cucloo, one 

who does not know what is meant by the word “cuckoo,” asks “what is a 
cuckoo P ” where it is only one factor of the sentence that has to be known, 
apart from the otheis] , and all this would become false (if the sentence and 
its meaning were impartite wholes). Nor can such usages be explained by 
assuming (paits of the senteuce and its meaning, which have no real exis- 
tence, but are assumed for the sake of explaining the above usage) , because 
we do not find the meanings of sentences brought about by the as- 
sumption of the ‘hare’s horns’, and, fuither, we have already explained 
that there can he no reality m a denotation comprehended by unreal (and 
non- existing) means. (Hence if the denotation of sentences were compre- 
hended by means of unreal parts assumed for the purposes of explanation, 
such denotations could not be real) And, as a matter of fact, we have 
never found that which is itself unreal and non-existing to he a propei 
means of anything 


340-341. The Sutra declaies the incapability of the sentence to 
denote meanings, which are all denoted by the words; and the reason (for 

itself as a whole which evolves itself into Vedantic denotation, which, thus, is nothing 
beyond the sentencse itself 

S87-Si0 In fact, that which itself has no existence can never be the means of any 
thing If theie could be the assumption of an unreal factor of areal thing (as of paits 
of sentences according to you) then we couid as reasonably assume horns for the hare 
of which the hare is real, and we assume as unreal only a part of it in the shape of the 
horns. 

S 4 i 0 841 This explains the Sutra I — i- — 25 A. word can be held to denote something 
only when it denotes sotnething not denoted by some othei word And inasmuch as 
the denotation of the sentence is got at by means of the words, it is useless and gronnd- 
less to assume the denotative capacity of sentences (independently of the words com- 
posing it) 
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asserting tliis incapability) is tbe fret of the meaning of the sentence be- 
ing due to those of the Words Or, the sUtra may be taken as asserting 
the fact of the meamags of sentences being based upon valid grounds, — 
(the meaning of the suh a being that) inasmuch as the denotation of the 
sentence is based upon the meanings of words, it cannot bo said to be 
mistaken (as uiged by the objector) 

342-343 Though the letters (composing a word) directly denote the 
meanings of woids only, yet they do not end in these alone, which, by 
themselves (t.e , when not forming parts of sentences), have no use. Hence 
for the purpose of bringing about the comprehension of the meanings of 
sentences, the functioning of these (Letters) is necessarily accompanied 
by the denotation of the meanings of words (composing that sentence), (in- 
asmuch as without a comprehension of the latter, there could be no com- 
piehension of the sentence, the words are as necessary for the sentence as 
for anything else),'~-just as the hiirmng is a neccessary accompaniment of 
the for the purpose of accomplishing tbe cooking. 

344 It 18 as the end or purpose (of the sentence) that Bhavana is 
held to be its meaning, inasmuch as by the expression *''‘Kriyd>rtli^na^' 
(in the sutra) is meant the ‘‘purpose of utteiance*’ (of the sentence). 

345 The expression cow” is an instance cited (in the Bha- 

shya) only for the puipose of showing the relation subsisting between a 
sentence and its meaning, — and it is not to be taken as a real sentence 
(which must have a Veib, expressing the “Bhavana as the purpose of 
the sentence). 

346 Because a sentence is never uttered, apart from its purpose {i e., 
it is always uttered with a certain purpose), nor is any word excepting 
the Yerb — capable of expressing the purpose. 

347-348 But (as a matter of fact, there is no contradiction in assert- 
ing the expression “ white Cow^^ to be a sentence), it is in such expressions 


841.48 This refers to the objection that when words denote their own individual 
tnoaniiiga, how can they be said to be necessary factors of the Veda ^whioh is made up 
of sentences ? 

This anticipates the objection that^if the denotation of the meamnga of words 
also oonatitrite that of the sentence, the Bhavana cannot be the latter The sense of 
the reply is that in saying th.*t Bhavana is the meaning of the sentence, by meaning we 
mean t e , it is for the purpose of expi easing the Bhavana that a sentence la 

used, whereas the assertion of the meaning of the sentence consisting of those of the 
words refers to denotation pure and simple By saying that the sentence is “ KriySrtha , 
w© mean that the implied meaning of the sentence — Bhavana — is the end or purpose of 
the utterance of the sentence , though the direct meaning of the sentences is that which 
is made up of the meanings of the individual words composing the sentence. This being 
the direct meaning, and Bhavana the indirect meaning of the sentence, there is no 
contradiction m onr theory. 
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a« **cow horse,*’ — where, what are denoted by these words aie trie 
classes ‘‘cow” and “horse” — that, if there be no cognition of particular 
individuals, there is a contradiction of the directly denoted (meaning of the 
aforesaid sentence) [inasmuch as the denotation of the sentence consists of 
individuals, while the sentence “cow horse” denotes only classes and tbeie 
18 np special purpose served by the company of the two words], when 
however (as in the case of the expression “white cow”) we comprehend 
both the Class and the Individual as indicated by the words (“white— cow”), 
(there is a special purpose served in that) we give up the ideas of “black,” 
<&04 (with regard to the individual cow), and hence there is no contradic- 
tion of the directly denoted meaning of the sentence (“white cow,” 
which must be accepted to be a sentence). 

349 The Individual having been indicated (by the woid “cow”) 
there la a doubt (as to the property of this individual), and when this 
doubt IS set aside by the mention of the word,” “white,” what (direct 
meaning) can be contradicted ? 

350 As a matter of fact, the directly denoted meanings (of words) 
would be contradicted, in your theory (and not m mine), -^inasmuch as, 
lu accordance with your theory, you can have no idea of “whiteness” (at 
^the time of comprehending the sentence “white cow”), — holding, as you 
do, the sentence to have no connection (with the component words and 
their meanings) and (as such) to have no special purpose (in the colloca- 
tion of the particular woids), 

351. The Bhashya passage “it may be the meaning of the sentence, 
fo,”is an assertion made jokingly; and the assertion “not everywhere” 
means that it is nowhere (so). 

•^9 If the word *‘oow” only denoted the ClasSy then there would be a contradiction 
in the addition of “white,” which cannot belong to the Class When however we have 
the word “cow” denoting the Claes and indicating the individual, then the woid 
“white ” Berves the purpose of specifying the property of the individual cow , and as 
such there is no contradiction. 

S61 The Bhashya passage referred to is this “ In a case where we conclude that 
the meaning of words having no special purpose, in the shape of the signification of the 
meaning of the sentence, becomes useless (without any denotation}, it mny be a 
meaning of the sentence, as consisting of the qualified meanings of words, but this no- 
tion of the qualified meanings of sentences is not eyerywheie” Here the Bhashya 
accepts the contradiction of direct denotations, only as a joke against the other party, 
inasmuch as this contradiction has been explained above. 

The expression “it is not so everywhere” means that It is not always the case that 
the acceptance of the individuala to be denoted by vrords is contradictory to their direct 
denotation (which is in the shape of classes) ,“finch is not always the case, because, as 
shown below, in some oases the generic denotation is not cognised at all, the only cogni- 
tion being that of particular individuals. 
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362. Or, inasmnoli as accnsafciveness, &c , fall.in with the cognition of 
the basic noun (to Tvhich the accusative and other affixes are attached),— 
they acquire specific characteis (and lose then generic chaiacter) , and as 
such where would remain the direct denotation (that would be contia- 
dicted by the specific denotation of sentences) ^ 

353 Neither the basic noun nor the affix is ever used by itself 
(without the othei) — and il could be then alone (if they were used by 
themselves) that there could be a cognition of generic denotations, as de- 
sired by you 

354 Even in cases where these (Affixes and Bases) are formed by 

themselves, as in &c , Adhuiid^^ being only an affix), they 

are always accompanied (and specified) by the denotation of another, as 
has been shown above (K 203) 

355-357. In fact this is the only difference between Word and Sentence 
on one hand, and Base and Affix on the other, though all of them 
have their parts expressive (of some meaning) As for Words, we 
find them used by themselves when they are in need of some factor to 
complete their meaning [as when it it is said “ close, only one word uttered 
m haste, the question is “what,” the only woid enquiring what is to be 
closed, and then the final reply loo is only in one word, “door, in all 
these oases, the word used standing in need of something to complete its 
signification], when they aie all comprehended independently by them- 
selves, as having some specific signification , on the other hand, the Base 
and the Affix aie never found to be used in this manner (by them- 
selves), inasmuch as the signification of the Affix is always cognised os 
coloured by that of the Base (and vice versa)* 

868 Ifc has been shown that there la no contradiction It is now shewn that at the 
time of the ntterance of the word “ gam^' the aconsativeness falls in with the significa- 
tion of the “cow and we are not cognisant of the pure generic denotation of tlie aflSx 
alone, as apart from the basic noun “g6 ” And thus there is no generic denotation of 
the affix which conld be contradicted by the cognition of its being specialised with re- 
gard to the ‘ cow ' 

86B If either the basic noun or the affix were used by itself then alone could there 
be a generic denotation , but as there is no such separate ase, the latter too cannot be 
cognised. Whenever the noon or the affix is used, it is always the one with the other, 
and as such the generic denotation of each is specified by that of the other , and 
hence even though real, the generic denotation is never cognised 

86* The meaning of the affix is always specified by that of the Base, and Mce 
veisa 

866.67 Just as words are expressive so are Bases and Affixes also j the only difference 
IS that while words can be used by themselves alone, Bases and Affixes can nevei be se 
used^ If the latter were also so used, then there would be no difference between thes^ 
au'l words, since these too would have all the character and funotiona of words. 
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358-359 When one sees fche white colour, and hears the neighing and 
the clatter of hoofs, we find that he has the idea that “a white horse is 
running,” eren in the absence of any snch sentence, while, in the absence 
of some idea of the meanings of words we can never have any such idea 
(as the above). Therefore the assertion of the non -perception of the sen- 
tence does not offer any reply to the assertion (of the Bhashya) beginning 
with “on account of some mental discrepancy,’' , (explained in the next 
Karika). 

360 Those who, on account of their mental (intellectual) discre- 
pancy, do not comprehend the meanings of words, never comprehend the 
meaning of the sentence (composed of these words), even though they hear 
the sentence (distinctly uttered) 

361 Therefore it must foe admitted that the meaning of the sentence 
is not denoted by the sentence,— because it (the meaning) is com- 
prehended by means of otheis (^ 6 , meanings of woids), and secondly^ because 
even when the sentence is clearly heaid its meaning is not comprehended 
(bo long as the meanings of words are not known), — ^just as the generic 
character of the “tiee” is not denoted by the word “Palana/* 

362, Even Letters cannot be held to denote this (meaning of the Sen- 
tence)— because they denote the meanings of those {i e., of 
words) which aie related (in the i elation of the denoter'i to the meaning 
of the sentence, and secondly^ because even while these (Letters) are pre- 
sent, they do not bring about any comprehension (of the meaning of the 

Si8.859 The Bhashya has cited this mstanoe, with a view to show that, inasmuch 
as we have au idea of the signihoation of senteuoes, even in the abscince of sentenoes, the 
signification of sentences most be admitted to be based, not upon sentences, but upon the 
signification of the words composing the sentence. And in order to show that we have no 
idea of the meaning of the sentence in the absence of an idea of the meanings of words, 
it has urged the case where people that do not understand the words used— on account 
of some deficiency in their intellect or mind — have no idea whatever of the meaning 
of the sentence And ifi the face of these indisputable facts, it is altogether useless and 
unreasonable to assert that the absence of the cognition of the meaning of a sentence 
18 due to the absence of the cognition of the sentence itself This has been shown to 
be false, inasmuch as in the instance cited, we have an idea of the meaning of the sen- 
tence, *Hhe white horse is running,** even without any idea of this sentence. Thus 
both by negative and positive concomitance it is proved that the cognition of the mean- 
ing of the sentence is based upon the cognition of the meanings of words composing 
the sentence 

Wl The character of the tree is common to trees other than the “Palaga** and 
is expressed by the word “Tree and even when one hears the word “ Palaija,*’ this gives 
him no idea of the ** tree ** unless he knows that characteristics of the tree belong to the 
Palaq^ 

W* The letters denote the meanings of words, which denote the meaning of the 
sentence, 
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Sentence) (unless the Letters be recognised as forming certain words, the 
meanings of which are known to the hearer), — 3 uat as the word “ 
does not signify the class “ tree,” [When “ gina^a^pa ” denotes a particu- 
lar tree, which is related to the class “tree,” and even while the word 
is present, we have no idea of the class “ tree,” unless we know 
that the is the name of a particulai tree] 

363-364 It is the meaning of the words that denotes the meaning of 
the sentence , — firstly because, while the meaning of the sentence is doubtful 
each word is comprehended singly, and it becomes definitely ascertained 
when all the words aie (heard and comprehended) together, — just like the 
uprightness and the presence of the crow with regard to the post [when, 
though one of the two facts leaves the matter doubtful, when both are con- 
sidered together, they lead to the definite conclusion that tne object must 
be a post], and secondly ^ because the meaning of the sentence is not 
comprehended in the absence of the comprehension of the meaning of 
woids, — therefore (for this reason too) the former must he admitted to be 
comprehensible by means of the lattei, — just as people hold Sound to be 
auditoiy (le,, perceptible by the Ear), because it is not perceived when 
the sense of audition is absent (as in the deaf). 


365-366. The eternality of sentences is to be proved lu the same 
manner as the eternality of the Relation (between words and their mean- 
ings) (as shown under “ Sambandhakshepaparihara”) And as for the 
argument (purporting to disprove the eternality of the sentence) based 
upon the fact of the sentence being a composite whole,— we ought to urge 
the following counter- argument against it. The study of the Veda is al- 
ways preceded by its study by one^s Teacher,— because it is mentioned by 
the expression “Vedic study,” — like the Vedic Study of the present time 
(which IS invariably found to be preceded by its study by one’s Teacher. 

367. This argument would apply to the Mahabhaiata also, but it la 
countermanded by the distinct declaration of an author for it (m the person 
of Vyasa) As for the mention of names in the Veda (as being those of 
the composers), these must be explained as “arthavada” (purporting to 
show the excellent character of a certain Mantra or rite by coupling with 
it the name of some Rshi known to he gieat). 

Those that singly leave a certain matter doubtful and definitely asoertain 
it when considered together, must be accepted to be the means of the oogaition there- 
of 

The study of each person being preceded by that of another person, this 
backward semes would go on ad infinitum to eternity, making the Veda (and tho 
sentences composing it) eternal. 
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368. Becaase no students of the Veda have any idea of its author; 
and as for the aforesaid “ Arfchavadaa,” they too cannot be taken as point- 
ing to an author (as will be shown below), hence any idea of an author of 
the Veda oaunofc but be mistaken, as will be explained below 

369, So long as these Arfchavadas continue to exist in the Veda, 
theie can be no assumption of any other grounds (for declaring the fact of 
tlie Veda having an author) (because, in the presence of aground seemingly 
affoided by the Veda, no other can be assumed), as we find that even 
the people of the present day derive their notions of an author of the Veda 
fiom these (Arthavadas) 

8^9 The sense of this is that m presence of these Arthavadas, no other groUnd 
can be assumed, and as the Arthavada is proved below to be incapable of rightly 
pointing to an author for the Veda, all notions of such an author must be admitted to 
be groundless, mistaken and false 


Bnd of the Chapter on Sentence 



APHORISMS XXVII to XXXII. 

ON THE VEDA BEING WITHOUT AN AUTHOR. 

1 Ohj — ‘‘ Finding the Vedic assertions to be similai to ordinary 
assertions, we have a general idea of the Veda having an author, and 
this becomes specified by the names ‘Katha/ &c., given to the different 
sections of the Veda 

2. In the 21st Sutra it has been shown (in the Bhashya) that the 
tact of words being caused entities is based upon their having forms, and 
this IS equally applicable to the Veda also, inasmuch as it makes mention 
of caused entities (such as the names of certain persons, &c , which can 
never be eternal) ” 

3 Reply — Inasmuch as we have neither any reraemberance of an 
author nor any need of any such, — no author is wanted for the Veda (as 
shown in K 366) , and since the ideas of particular authorship (as of 
Katha, &c ) depend upon the general notion (of such authorship), no names 
(such as “Katha’’ and the like) can point to any authors of the Veda 

4. Inasmuch as the names “Katha,” <&c , may be explained as signi- 
fying the fact of certain portions of the Veda being explained by such 
people, — these names cannot necessarily point to an author , specially 
as the affix (in the word “Katha”) is also laid down (by Panim) as 
denoting the fact of being expounded (by Katha) 

5. And thus Name, being weaker than Direct Asseition and 
the rest, cannot set aside the facts based upon these latter. And further, 
inasmuch as this (Name) is a pait of the Veda, it can never possibly set 
aside the whole of the Veda (by pointing to the fact of its haviig an 
author). 

1 The name ‘ Katha * imphea that that portion of the Veda baa been oompoaed by 
Brahmanas of the “ Katha** class. This is an explanation of Siitra 27 

* This IS an explanation of Sutra 28. 

8 This explains Sutra 29. 

* This explains Sutra 30 

B If there be an anthor of the Veda, Direct Assertion, &o , all lose their validity 
Hence we cannot base onr notion or the author upon Names, which would thereby set 
aside Direct Assertion, &o , which is an impossibility. 

70 
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6. Or these (•*Katha,” &c.) may be taken as conventional names, 

given, without any reason, to particular sections of the Veda And the 
fact of these names (appearing with legard to certain sections of 
the Veda) being only similar in soii^jd, the same woids (as signifying the 
fact of being composed by Katha, &o ) is not to be denied on pain of any 
punishment theie is no law which lays down that the two do not 

resemble in sound only) 

7. Even though the explanation of the Veda is common to all persons 
(and not restricted particularly to Katha alone), yet the name may be 
given to certain sections of the Veda, simply on the ground of the possi- 
bility (of its being explained by Katha), just as the Jyotishtoma is called 
“ Vairupasama (though many other Stoas aie chanted in the Jyotish- 
toma), simply because the paiticular Sama ‘‘ Vairupa’’ also appears in it 

8 The names “Katha,” &o , indicating the fact of Katha, &o., being 
the explainers, are not such as to restrict the explioability of those sec- 
tions of the Veda to those teachers alone, inasmuch as all that the name 
does IS to show that the section of the Veda has been explained by that 
particular teacher also among others, — just as the mother of Pittha and 
Kapittha is called “ Dittha’s mother ” (which does not mean that the person 
IS not the mother of Kapittha, but that she is also the mother of Dittba, 
among others). 

9. The fact that, even though the relation of the section with all 
teachers is the same, yet it is named aftei one of them only, is due to the 
fact that such naming is not a qualification of the agent (^ e,, the Teacher ) 
and as such it is not necessaiy to repeat it with regard to all the Teachers), 
hence the naming (m accordance with Teacheis) being (a qualification) for 
the sake of another (t e the Sections of the Veda), the mention of only 
one of them is necessary. 

10. (Even if the name “ Katha” were taken as implying the author- 
ship of Katha with regard to the Veda, then too) it is only an alieady 
existing cause (in the shape of Katha) that is signified (by the name 
“Katha”) ; and it dbes not signify the production of something previously 
non-existent 

® * Katha ’as name of the Yeda IS not the same as the woid which signifies the 
fact of being composed by Katha, bat resembles it in sound only 

• Since the naming m accordance with all Teachers, supplies the same qnahfioa- 
tion for the Veda, when this has been accomplished by the name of one Teacher, ifc is 
not necessary to name other Teaohers-^this is the reason why the names of these 
sections are not in accordance with those of all Teachers of theory, 

1® Even the word Katha” as a name is eternal, and nob created by us s all that we 
mean by calling the Veda by the uameis that we interpret it as signifying the authorship 
of Katha, Wiikh too is eternal, being signified by the word “ Katha,” which is eternah 
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And (as for the meaning of Vedto sections according to the name of 
only one Teacher, it is similar to the case where) a certain sacred place, 
though visited by many people, is named in accordance with only one oi 
its visitors (such as Somatirtha,’^ ifeo.). 

1], And if the name “Kaf;ha” be not due to human agency, then it 
cannot indicate non- e tern ality, and if it be due to human agency, then 
how can its truthfulness be ascertained ? 

12. Or ‘Katha’ as a Olass (of Brahmanas) is held by us to be eter- 
nal; and it IS this Olass (as denoted by “Katha*') which appeals in the 
name “Kathaka” which (means that the particular section of the Veda 
belongs to the paiticular Olass of Brahmanas, called “ Ka^ha ” and) 
serves to distinguish that particular section from other sections of the 
Veda 

13-14 The Veda naturally abandons the denotation of non-eternal 
meanings, — inasmuch as such denotation is found to be impossible with 
regard to the Veda, by considering alternatives of eteruaUty and non- 
eternality with regard to it Because if the Veda be eternal its denotation 
cannot but be eternal, and if it be non-eternal (caused), then it can have 
no validity (which is not possible, as we have already proved the validity of 
the Veda), and as for the theory that the Veda consists of asset tions of 
intoxicated (and senseless) people, this theory has been already rejected 
above — (and as such the validity and hence the eternality of the Veda 
cannot be doubted ) 

15 Thus up to this place, we have established by arguments, the fact 
of the Veda being the means of aamug at the right notion of “ Dhavma,*^ 

After this (in the succeeding three j^adas)^ after having divided the 
Veda into its three sections, we shall explain what is the meaning (and 
purpose) of each of these sections 


Thus ends the chajpter on the fact of the Tfeda not being com* 
posed by any author. 


Thus ends the “ Mimdnsd-‘(piohavdrtika of prf KumUrila Bhatta* 

11 If the name be given by man, ifc cannot be infallible, &c , and as such this 
name alone cannot authorise the assumption of an author for the Yeda# 

18.14 This explains Sutra 81 

« The three sections of the Vedaare Aithavada,Mantia,--3mr%t%md^Amea treated 
of m padas 2nd, 3rd and 4th, respectively. 
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